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THE CHOICE OF 


but sufficient fortune purchased for him 
freedom. To most men, an assured in- 
come is the grave of ambition; to Cyril, 
it was the foundation of his hopes. Re- 
lieved from the necessity of working to 
live, he could afford the luxury of living 
to work. His profession was to him a 
passion ; he regarded it, not with the 
cold curiosity of the scientist, but with 
the imaginative devotion of the enthusiast. 
To help to push its frontiers forward, to 
carry its flag farther into the untravelled 
desert that ever lies beyond the moving 
boundary of human knowledge, was his 
dream. 

One summer evening, I remember,- we 
were sitting in his rooms; and during a 
silence there came to us through the 
open window the moaning of the city, as 
of atired child. He rose and stretched 
his arms out towards the darkening streets, 
as if he would gather to him all the toiling 
men and women and comfort them. 

“Oh, that I could help you!” he 
cried, “‘my brothers and my sisters. 
Take my life, oh God, and spend it for 
me among your people.” 

The speech sounds theatrical, as I read 
it, written down, but to the young, such 
words are not ridiculous, as to us older 
men. 

In the natural order of events, he fell 
in love, and with just the woman one 
would expect to attract him and to be 
attracted by him. Elspeth Grant was of 
the type from which the world, by instinct 
rather than by convention, has drawn its 
Madonnas and its saints. To describe 
a woman in words is impossible. Her 
beauty was not a possession to be cata- 
logued, but herself. One felt it as one 
feels the beauty of a summer's dawn, 
breaking the shadows of a sleeping city ; 
but one cannot set it down. I often met 
her, and, when talking to her, I knew 
myself,—I, hack-journalist, frequenter of 
Fleet Street bars, retailer of smoke-room 
stories—a great gentleman, incapable of 
meanness, fit for all noble deeds. 
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In her presence life became a thing 
beautiful and gracious; a school for 
courtesy, and tenderness, and simplicity. 

I have wondered since, coming to see 
a little more clearly into the ways of men, 
whether it would not have been better 
had she been less spiritual, had her nature 
possessed a greater alloy of earth, making 
it more fit for the uses of this work-a-day 
world. But at the time, these two friends 
of mine seemed to me to have been 
created for one another. 

She appealed to all that was highest in 
Cyril’s character, and he worshipped her 
with an unconcealed adoration that, from 
any man less high-minded, would have 
appeared affectation, and which she ac- 
cepted with the sweet content that 
Artemis might have accorded to the 
homage of Endymion. 

There was no formal engagement be- 
tween them. Cyril seemed to shrink 
from the materialising of his love by any 
thought of marriage. To him she was an 
ideal of womanhood rather than a flesh- 
and-blood woman. His love for her was 
a religion ; it had no taint of earthly pas- 
sion in its composition. 

Had I known the world better I might 
have anticipated the result; for the red 
blood ran in my friend’s veins : and, alas, 
we dream our poems, not live them. 
But at the time, the idea of any other 
woman coming between them would have 
appeared to me folly. The suggestion 
that that other woman might be Geraldine 
Fawley I should have resented as an 
insult to my intelligence: that is the 
point of the story I do not understand to 
this day. 

That he should be attracted by her, 
that he should love to linger near her, 
watching the dark flush come and go 
across her face, seeking to call the fire 
into her dark eyes was another matter, 
and quite comprehensible ; for the girl 
was wonderfully handsome, with a bold, 
voluptuous beauty which invited while it 
dared. But considered in any other light 
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with its cruelty, its cunning, and its greed 
stood reproduced, feature for feature, line 
for line. It was as though Nature, for an 
artistic freak, had set herself the task of 
fashioning hideousness and beauty from 
precisely the same materials. Between 
the leer of the man and the smile of the 


girl, where lay the difference? It would 


have puzzled any student of anatomy to 
point it out. Yet the one sickened, while 
to gain the other most men would have 
given much. 

Cyril’s answer to my question satisfied 
me for the time. He met the girl often, 
as was natural. She was a singer of some 
repute, and our social circle was what is 
commonly called “literary and artistic.” 
To do her justice, however, she made no 
attempt to fascinate him, nor even to be 
particularly agreeable to him. Indeed, 
she seemed to be at pains to show him 
her natural—in other words, her most 
objectionable side. 

Coming out of the theatre one first 
night, we met her in the lobby. I was 
following Cyril at some little distance, 
but as he stopped to speak to her the 
movement of the crowd placed me just 
behind them. 

“Will you be at the Leightons’ to- 
morrow ?” I heard him ask her in a low 
tone. 

“Yes,” she answered, “and I wish you 
wouldn’t come.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because you're a fool, and you bore 
me.” 

Under ordinary circumstances I should 
have taken the speech for badinage—it 
was the kind of wit the woman would 
have indulged in. But Cyril’s face 
clouded with anger and vexation. I said 
nothing. I did not wish him to know 
that I had overheard. I tried to believe 
that he was amusing himself, but my own 
explanation did not satisfy me. 

Next evening I went to the Leightons’ 
by myself. The Grants were in town, 
and Cyril was dining with them. I found 
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I did not know many people, and cared 
little for those I did. I was about to 
escape when Miss Fawley’s name was 
announced. I was close to the door, 
and she had to stop and speak to me. 
We exchanged a few commonplaces. She 
either made love to a man or was rude to 
him. She generally talked to me with- 
out looking at me, nodding and smiling 
meanwhile to people around. I have 
met many women equally ill-mannered, 
and without her excuse. Fora moment, 
however, she turned her eyes to mine. 

“*Where’s your friend, Mr. Harjohn ?” 
she asked. “I thought you were in- 
separables.” 

I looked at her in astorfishment. “ He’s 
dining out to-night,” I replied. “I do 
not think he will come.” 

She laughed ; I think it was the worst 
part about the woman, her laugh ; it sug- 
gested so much cruelty. 

‘TI think he will,” she said. 

It angered me into an indiscretion. 
She was moving away. I stepped in 
front of her and stopped her. 

‘What makes you think so?” I asked, 
and my voice, I know, betrayed the 
anxiety I felt as to her reply. She 
looked me straight in the face; there was 
One virtue she possessed—the virtue that 
animals holdabove mankind—truthfulness. 
She knew I diskked her—hate would be, 
perhaps, a more exact expression, did not 
the word sound out of date, and she made 
no pretence of not knowing it and re- 
turning the compliment. 

‘*‘Because I am here,” she answered. 
“Why don’t you save him? Have you 
no influence over him? Tell the Saint 
to keep him; I don’t want him. You 
heard what I said to him last night. I 
shall only marry him for the sake of his 
position, and the money he can earn if 
he likes to work and not play the fool. 
Tell him what I have said, I shan’t deny 
It.” 

She passed on to greet a decrepit old 
lord with a languishing smile, and I stood 
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THE CHOICE OF 


staring after her with, I fear, a somewhat 
stupid expression, until some young fool 
came up grinning, to ask me whether I had 
seen a ghost or backed a “ wrong-un.” 

There was no need to wait; I felt no 
curiosity. Something told me the woman 
had spoken the truth. It was mere want 
of motive that made me linger. I saw 
him come in, and watched him hang- 
ing round her, like a dog, waiting for a 
kind word, or, failing that, a kick. I 
knew she saw me, and I knew it added to 
her zest that I was there. Not till we 
were in the street did I speak to him. 
He started as I touched him. We were 
neither of us good actors ; he must have 
read much in my face, and I saw tha! he 
had read it; and we walked side by side 
in silence, I thinking what to say, wonder- 
ing whether I should do good or harm, 
wishing that we were anywhere but in these 
silent, life-packed streets, so filled with 
the unseen. The Leightons’ house was 
in Chelsea, but it was not till we had 
nearly reached the Albert Hall that we 
broke the silence. Then it was he who 
spoke : 

“Do you think I haven’t told myself 
all that ?” he said. ‘ Do you think I don’t 
know I’m a damned fool, a cad, a liar! 
What the devil’s the good of talking about 
it?” 

‘But I can’t understand it,” I said. 

“No,” he replied, “‘ because you’re a 
fool, because you have only seen one side 
of me. You think mea grand gentleman, 
because I talk big, and am full of noble 
sentiment. Why, you idiot, the Devil 
himself could take you in. He has his 
fine moods, I suppose, talks like a saint, 
and says his prayers like the rest of us. 
Do you remember the first night at Old 
Fauerberg's? You poked your silly head 
into the dormitory, and saw me kneeling 
by the bedside, while the other fellows 
stood by grinning. You closed the door 
softly—you thought I never saw you. I 
was not praying, I was trying to pray.” 

“It showed that you had pluck, if it 
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showed nothing else,” I answered. “ Most 
boys would not have tried, and you kept 
it up.” 

‘* Ah, yes,” he answered, “I promised 
the Mater I would, and I did. Poor old 
soul, she was as big a fool as you are. 
She believed in me. But don’t you re- 
member finding me one Saturday after- 
noon all alone, stuffing myself with cake 
and jam?” 

I laughed at the recollection, though 
Heaven knows I was feeling in no laugh- 
ing mood. I had found him with an 
array of pastry spread out before him, 
sufficient to make him ill for a week, and 
I had boxed his ears, and had thrown the 
whole collection into the road. 

‘““The Mater gave me half-a-crown a 
week for pocket-money,” he continued, 
“and I told the fellows I had only a 
shilling, so that I could gorge myself with 
the other eighteen-pence undisturbed. 
Pah! I was a little beast even in those 
days!” 

“It was only a schoolboy trick,” | 
argued, ‘it was natural enough.” 

‘““Yes,” he answered, “and this is only 
a man’s trick, and is natural enough ; but 
it is going to ruin my life, to turn me into 
a beast instead of a man. Good God! 
do you think I don’t know what that 
woman will do for me? She will drag 
me down, down, down, to her own level. 
All my ideals, all my ambition, all my 
life’s work will be bartered for a smug 
practice, among paying patients. I shall 
scheme and plot to make a big income 
that we may live like a couple of plump 
animals, that we may dress ourselves 
gaudily and parade our wealth. Nothing 
will satisfy her ; such women are leeches ; 
their only cry is ‘give, give, give.’ So 
long as I can supply her with money she 
will tolerate me, and to get it for her, I 
shall sell my heart, and my brain, and my 
She will load herself with jewels, 
and go about from house to house, half- 
naked, to leer at every man she comes 
across : that is life to such women. And 
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I shall trot behind her, the laughing-stock 
of every fool, the contempt of every 
man.” | 

His vehemence made any words I 
could say sound weak before they were 
uttered. What argument could I show 
stronger than that he had already put 
before himself. I knew his answers to 
everything I could urge. 

My mistake had been in imagining him 
different from other men. I began to see 
that he was like the rest of us: part 
angel, part devil. But the new point 
he revealed to me, was that the higher the 
one, the lower the other. It seems as if 
nature must balance her work ; the nearer 
the leaves to heaven, the deeper the roots 
striking down into the darkness. I knew 
that his passion for this woman made no 
change in his truer love. The one was a 
spiritual, the other a mere animal passion. 
The memory of incidents that had puzzled 
me came back to enlighten me. I remem- 
bered how often on nights when I had 
sat up late, working, I had heard his steps 
pass my door, heavy and uncertain ; how 


once in a dingy quarter of London, I had: 


met one who had strangely resembled 
him. I had followed him to speak, but 
the man's bleared eyes had stared angrily 
at me, and I had turned away, calling 
myself a fool for my mistake. But as I 


looked at the face beside me now, I: 


understood. 

And then there rose up before my 
eyes, the face I knew better, the eager 
noble face that to merely look upon had 
been good. We had reached a small, 
evil-smelling street, leading from Leicester 
Square towards Holborn. I caught him 
by the shoulders and turned him round 
with his back against some church railings. 
I forget what I said. We are strange 
mixtures ; I thought of the shy, backward 
boy I had coached and bullied at old 
Fauerberg’s ; of the laughing handsome 
lad I had watched grow into manhood. 
The very restaurant we had most fre- 
quented in his old Oxford days—where we 


had poured out our souls to one another, 
was in this street where we were standing. 
For the moment, I felt towards him as 
perhaps his mother might have felt; I 
wanted to scold him and to ¢ry with him ; 
to shake him and put my arms about him. 
I pleaded with him, and urged him, and 
called him every name I could put my 
tongue to. It must have seemed an odd 
conversation. A passing policeman, 
making a not unnatural mistake, turned 
his bull’s-eye upon us, and advised us 
sternly to go home. We laughed; and 
with that laugh, Cyril came back to his 
own self, and we walked on to Staple Inn 
more soberly. He promised me to go 
away by the very first train the next 
morning, and to travel for some four or 
five months, and I undertook to make all 
the necessary explanations for him. 

We both felt better for our talk, and 
when I wished him good-night at his 
door, it was the real Cyril Harjohn whose 
hand I gripped,—the real Cyril because 
the best that is in a man is his real self. 
If there be any future for man beyond this 
world, it is the good that is in him that 
will live. The other side of him is of the 
earth; it is that he will leave behind 
him. 

He kept his word. In the morning he 
was gone, and I never saw him again. I 
had many letters from him, hopeful at 
first, full of strong resolves. He told me 
he had written Elspeth, not telling her 
everything, for that she would not under- 
stand, but so much as ‘would explain ; and 
from her, he had had sweet womanly 
letters in reply. I feared she might have 
been cold and unsympathetic, for often 
good women, untouched by temptation 
themselves, have small tenderness for 
those who struggle. But her goodness 
was something more than a mere passive 
quantity ; she loved him the better be- 
cause he had need of her. I believe she 
would have saved him from himself, had 
not fate interfered and taken the matter 
out of her hands. Women are capable of 
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PHROSO: A ROMANCE.* 


BY ANTHONY HOPE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 


_ CHAPTER XIII. 


THE SMILES OF MOURAKI 
PASHA. 


T his dinner-table Mouraki 
proved a charming com- 
panion. His official re- 
serve and pride vanished ; 

he called me by my name simply, and ex- 

torted a similar mode of address from my 
modesty. He professed rapture at meeting 

a civilised and pleasant companion in such 

an out-of-the-way-place; he postponed the 

troubles of Neopalia in favour of a pro- 
fusion of amusing reminiscences and 
anecdotes. He gave me a delightful 
evening, and bade me the most cordial 
of good-nights. I did not know whether 
his purpose had been to captivate or 
merely to analyse me; he had gone near 
to the former, and I’ doubted not that he’ 
had succeeded entirely in the latter. Well, 
there was nothing I wanted to conceal— 
unless it might be something that I was 
still striving to conceal even from myself. 

I rose very early the next morning; 

the Pasha was not expected to appear for 
two or three hours, and he had not re- 
quested my presence till ten o'clock 
breakfast. I hastened off to the harbour, 
boarded the yacht, enjoyed a merry cup 
of coffee and a glorious bathe with 
Denny. Denny was anxious to know 
my plans—whether I meant to return or 
to stay. The idea of departure was 
odious to me ; I enlarged on the beauties 
of the island, but Denny’s shrug insinu- 
ated a doubt of my candour. I declared 
that I saw no reason for going, but must 
be guided by the Pasha. 





‘““Where’s the girl?” asked Denny 


abruptly. 

“She's up at the house,” I answered 
carelessly, 

“‘“Hum! Heard anything about Con- 


stantine being hanged ? ” 
“ Not a word ; Mouraki has not touched 


on business.” 
Denny had projected a sail, and was 


not turned from his purpose by my in- 
ability to accompany him. Promising to 
meet him again in the evening, I took my 
way back up the street, where a day or 
two ago my life would have paid for my 
venturing, where now I was as safe as in 
Hyde Park. Women gave me civil greet- 
ings; the men did the like or, at worst, 
ignored me. I saw the soldiers on guard 
at Constantine’s prison, and pursued my 
path to the house. My island was beauti- 
ful that morning, and the blood flowed 
merrily in my veins. I thought of 
Phroso; where was the remorse that I 
vainly summoned ? 

Suddenly I saw Kortes before me, 
walking along slowly. He was relieved 
of his duty, then, and Constantine was no 
longer in his hands. Overtaking him, I 
began to talk. He listened for a little, 
and then raised his calm honest eyes to 
mine. 

“And the Lady Phroso?” he said 
gently. ‘What of her?” 

I told him what I knew, softening the 
story of Mouraki’s harshness. 

‘And you have not spoken to her 
yet?” he asked. Then, coming a step 
nearer, he said, ‘‘ She shuns you perhaps P ” 

“T don’t know,” said I, feeling em- 
barrassed under the man’s direct gaze. 
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“ How came you to read her looks so 
well?” I asked. 

‘‘ From studying them deeply,” said he 
simply. ‘I do not know if I love her, 
my lord, for she is so much above me 
that my thoughts have not dared to fly to 
the height. But I would die for her, and 
I love no other. To me, you, my lord, 
should be the happiest, proudest man 
alive. Pray speak to her soon, my lord. 
My sister, whom you saw hold her in her 
arms, would have made me sure if I had 
doubted. The lady murmurs your name 
in her sleep.” 

A sudden irresistible exultation took 
hold on me. I think it turned my face 
red, for Kortes smiled, saying, “ Ah, you 
believe now, my lord?” 

“Believe!” I cried. ‘No, I don't 
believe. A thousand times, no! I don’t 
believe!” For I was crushing that exul- 
tation now as a man crushes the foulest 
temptings. 

A puzzled look spread over Kortes 
eyes, and there was silence between us for 
some moments. 

“Tt’s absurd,” said I, in weak protest. 
‘She has known me only a few days, 
only a few hours rather, and there were 
other things to think of then than love- 
making.” 

“Love,” said he, “is made most readily 
when a man does not think of it, and a 
stout arm serves a suitor better than soft 
words. You fought for her; you proved 
yourself a man before her eyes. Fear 
not, my lord ; she loves you.” 

“Fear not!” I exclaimed, in a low 
bitter whisper. 

‘She said it herself,” continued Kortes. 
““* As her life, and more.’ ” 

“Hold your tongue, man!” I cried 
fiercely. ‘*In the devil’s name, what has 
it to do with you?” 

A great wonder showed on his face, 
then a doubting fear; he came closer to me 
and whispered so low that I hardly heard: 

“What ails you? Is it not well that 
she should love you >” 


’ 


“Let me alone,” I cried, “I'll not 
answer your questions!” Why was the 
fellow to cross-examine me? Ah, there’s 
the guilty man’s old question ; he loves a 
fine mock-indignation, and hugs it to his 
heart. 

Kortes drew back a pace and bowed, 


as though in apology ; but there was no 


apology in the glance he fixed on me. I 
would not look him in the face. I drew 
myself up as tall as I could, and put on 
my haughtiest air. If he could have seen 
how small I felt inside! 

“Enough, Kortes,” said I, with a lordly 
air. ‘No doubt your intentions are good, 
but you forget what is becoming from you 
to me.” : 

He was not awed; and I think he per- 
ceived some of the truth—not all; for he 
said, “ You made her love you; unat does 
not happen unless a man’s own acts help 
It.” 

‘Do girls never rush uninvited on love, 
then?” I sneered. 

“Ves, but she would not,” he answered 
steadily. | 

He said no more; I nodded to him 
and set forward on my way. He bowed 
slightly, and stood still where he was, 
watching me. _I felt his eyes on me after 
we had parted. I was in avery tumult of 
discomfort. The man had humiliated me 
to the ground. I hoped against hope that 
he was wrong ; and again, in helpless self- 
contradiction, my heart cried out, insisting 
on its shameful joy because he was right. 
Right or wrong, wrong or right, what did 
It matter? Either way now lay misery, 
either way now lay a struggle that I shrank 
from and abhorred. 

I was somewhat delayed by this inter- 
view, and when I arrived at the house I 
found Mouraki already at breakfast. He 
apologised for not having awaited my 
coming, saying, “I have transacted much 
business. Oh, I have not been in bed all 
the tine! And I grew hungry. I have 
been receiving some reports on the state 
of the island.” 
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“It is quiet enough now. Your arrival 
has had a most calming effect.” 

‘Yes, they know me. They are very 
much afraid, for they think I shall be very 
hard on them. They remember my last 
visit.” 

He made no reference to Constantine, 
and, although I wondered rather at his 
silence, I did not venture again to question 
him. I wished that I knew what had 
happened on his last visit. A man with 
a mouth like Mouraki’s might cause any- 
thing to happen. 

**T shall keep them in suspense a little 
while,” he pursued, smiling. ‘‘It’s good 
forthem. Oh, by the way, Wheatley, you 
may as well take this. Orshall I tear it 
up?” And he suddenly held out to me the 
document which I had written and given 
to Phroso when I restored the island to her. 

‘She gave you this?” I cried. 

“She?” asked Mouraki, with a smile 
of mockery. “Is there, then, only one 
woman in the world?” he seemed to 
ask sneeringly. 

“The Lady Euphrosyne, to whom I 
gave it,” I explained with what dignity I 
could. 

“The Lady Phroso, yes,” said he. 
(“Hang his ‘Phroso!’” thought I.) “I 
had her before me this morning and 
made her give it up.” 

‘‘IT can only give it back to her, you 
know.” 

“My dear Wheatley, if you like to 
amuse yourself in that way, I can have 
no possible objection. Until, however, 
you obtain a firman, you will contiaue to 
be Lord of Neopalia and this Phroso no 
more than a very rebellious young lady. 
But you will enjoy a pleasant interview 
and no harm will be done. Give it back 
by all means.” And he smiled again, 
shrugging his shoulders, and lit a ci arette. 
His manner was the perfection of polite 
patient gentlemanly contempt. 

‘Tt seems easier to get an island than 
to get rid of one,” said I, trying to carry 
off my annoyance with a langh. 


‘It is the case with so many things,” 
agreed Mouraki; “debts, diseases, enemies, 
wives, —lovers.” 

There was a little pause before the last 
word, so little that I could not tell whether 
it was intentional or not; and I had 
learnt to expect no enlightenment from 
Mouraki’s face or eyes. But he chose 
himself to solve the mystery this time. 

“Do I touch delicate ground?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Ah, my dear lord, I find from 
my reports that in the accounts you gave 
me of your experiences you let modesty 
stand in the way of candour. It was 
natural perhaps. I do not blame you, 
since I have found out elsewhere what 
you did not tell me. Yet it was hardly 
a secret, for everybody in Neopalia knew 
it.” 

I smoked my cigarette, feeling highly 
embarrassed and very uncomfortable. 

‘And I am told,” pursued Mouraki 
with his malicious smile, “that the idea 
of a Wheatley-Stefanopoulos dynasty is by 
no means unpopular. Constantine’s little 
tricks have disgusted them with him.” 

‘What are you going to do with him?” 
I ask, risking any offence now in order to 
turn the topic. 

“Do you really like jumping from sub-. 
ject to subject?” asked Mouraki plain- 
tively. ‘‘I am, I suppose, a slow-minded 
Oriental, and it fatigues me horribly.” 

I could have thrown the cigarette I was 
smoking in his face with keen pleasure.’ 

“It is for your Excellency to choose 
the topic,” said I, restraining my fury. 

“Qh, don’t let us have ‘ Excellencies’ 
when we're alone together! Indeed, I 
congratulate you on your conquest. She 
is magnificent ; and it was charming of 
her to make her declaration. That’s what 
has pleased the islanders ; they are ro- 
mantic savages, after all, and the chivalry 
of it touches them.” 

“It must touch anybody,” said I. 

“Ah, I suppose so,” said Mouraki, 
flicking away his ash; ‘‘I questioned hera 
little about it this morning.” 
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**You questioned her?” For all I 
could do there was a quiver of anger in 
my voice. I heard it myself, and it did 
not escape my companion’s notice. His 
smile grew broader. 

‘“* Precisely. I have to consider every- 
thing,” said he. ‘I assure you, my dear 
Wheatley, that I did it in the most deli- 
cate possible manner.” 

“It couldn’t be done in a delicate 
manner.” 

“I struggled,” said Mouraki, assuming 
his plaintive tone again and spreading out 
deprecatory hands. 

Was Mouraki merely amusing himself 
with a little “ chaff,” or had hea purpose ? 
He seemed like a man who would have a 
purpose. I grew cool on the thought of it. 

‘** And did the lady answer your ques- 
tions?” I asked nonchalantly. 

“Wouldn't it be a treachery in me to 
tell you what she said?” countered 
Mouraki. 

‘*T think not ; because there’s no doubt 
that the whole thing was only a guod- 
natured device of hers.” 

‘““Ah! A very good-natured device 
indeed ! 
smiled the Pasha. ‘Precisely the sort 
of girl to make a man’s home happy.” 

‘* She hasn’t much chance of marriage 
in Neopalia,” said I. 

‘‘Heaven makes a way,” observed 
Mouraki piously. ‘“ By-the-bye, the 
device seems to have imposed on our 
acquaintance Kortes.” 

** Oh, perhaps,” I shrugged. “He isa 
little smitten himself, I think, and so very 
ready to be jealous.” 

“ How discriminating!” murmured 
Mouraki admiringly. ‘As a fact, my 
dear Wheatley, the lady said nothing. 
She chose to take offence.” 

‘*You surprise me!” I exclaimed, with 
elaborate sarcasm. 

“And would not speak. But her 
blushes were most lovely—yes, most 
lovely. I envied you, upon my word I 
did.” 


She must be an amiable girl,” | 


9 


“Since it’s not true 

“‘QOh, a thing may be very pleasant to 
hear, even if it’s not true. Sincerity in 
love is an added charm, but not, my dear 
fellow, a necessity.” 

A pause followed this teflection of the 
Pasha’s. Then he remarked: 

* After all, we must not judge these 
people as we should judge. ourselves. If 
Constantine had not already a wife ” 

“What ?” I cried, leaping up. 

‘And perhaps that difficulty is not 
insuperable.” 

‘“‘He deserves nothing but hanging.” 

** A reluctant wife is hardly better.” 

‘*Of course you don’t mean it?” 

**Tt seems to disturb you so much.” 

‘It’s a monstrous idea.” 

Mouraki laughed in quiet enjoyment of 
my excitement. 

‘‘Then Kortes?” he suggested. 

“He is infinitely her inferior. Besides 
—forgive me—why is it your concern to 
marry her to anyone ?” 

“In a single state she is evidently a 
danger to the peace of the island,” he 
answered, with assumed gravity. ‘* Now, 
your young friend 4 

‘Oh, Denny’s a boy.” 

‘“You reject everyone,” he said, pa- 
thetically, and his eyes dwelt on me in 
amused scrutiny. 

“Your suggestions, my dear Pasha, 
seem hardly serious,” said I huffly. He 
was too many for me, and I struggled 
in vain against betraying my _ ruffled 
temper. | 

‘Well, then, I will make two serious 
ones ; that is a handsome amende. And 
for the first—yourself ! ” 

I waved my hand and gave an em- 











barrassed laugh. 


‘You say nothing to that ?” 

“ OQughtn’t I to hear the alternative 
first ?” 

“Indeed it is only reasonable. Well, 
then, the alternative——” He paused, 
laughed, lit another cigarette. “The 
alternative is—myself,” said he. 
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Still not serious!” I exclaimed, forcing 
a smile. : 

*‘ Absolutely serious,” he asserted. ‘I 
have the misfortune to be a widower, and 
for the second ‘ime, so unkind is heaven. 
She is most charming. I have, perhaps, 
a position that would atone for some want 
of youth and romantic attractions.” 

‘* Of course, if she likes _ 

“I don’t think she would persist in 
refusing,” said Mouraki, with a thoughtful 
smile ; and he went on, ‘‘ Three years ago 
when I came here, she struck me as a 
beautiful child, one likely to become a 
beautiful woman. You see for yourself 
that Iam not disappointed. My wife was 
alive at that time, but in bad health. Still 
I hardly thought seriously of it then, and 
the idea did not recur to me till I saw 
Phroso again. You look surprised.” 

‘Well, I am surprised.” 

Vou don’t think her attractive, then?” 

“Frankly, that is not the reason for my 
surprise.” 

‘Shall I go on? You think me old? 
It is a young man’s delusion, my dear 
Wheatley.” 

Bear-baiting may have been excellent 
sport, its defenders so declare, but I do 
not remember that it was ever considered 
pleasant for the bear. I felt now much 
as the bear must have felt. I rose 
abruptly from the table. 

“All these things require thought,” 
said Mouraki gently. ‘We will talk of 
them again this afternoon. I have a little 
business to do now.” 

Saying this, he rose and took his way 
leisurely upstairs. I was left alone in the 
hall so familiar to me; and my first 
thought was a regret that I was not again 
a prisoner there, with Constantine seeking 
my life, Phroso depending on my protec- 
tion, and Mouraki administering some 
other portion of his district. That con- 
dition of things had been, no doubt, 
rather too exciting to be pleasant ; but it 
had not made me harassed, wretched, 
humiliated, exasperated almost beyond 
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endurance ; and such was the mood in 
which the two conversations of the morn- 
ing left me. 

A light step sounded on the stair; and 
the figure that I wished least of all figures 
in the world to see then, that I took more 
joy in seeing than any in the world besides, 
appeared before me. Phroso came down. 
She reached the floor of the hall and she 
saw me. For a long moment we each 
rested as we were. Then she stepped 
towards me, and I rose with a bow. She 
was very pale, but a smile came on her 
lips as she murmured a greeting to me 
and passed on. I should have done 
better to let her go. I rose and followed. 
On the marble pavement by the threshold 
I overtook her; there we stood again, 
looking on the twinkling sea in the dis- 
tance, as we had looked before. I was 
seeking what to say. 

“JT must thank you,” I said, “ yet I 
can’t. It was magnificent.” 

Then the colour suddenly flooded her 
face. 

“ You understood?” she murmured. 
“You understood why? It seemed the 
only way. And I think it did help a 
little.” 

I bent down and kissed her hand. 

‘“T don’t care whether it helped,” I 
said. ‘‘It was the thing itself.” 

“TI didn’t care for them—the people— 
but when I thought what you would 
think ” She could not go on, but 
drew her hand, which she had left an 
instant in mine as though forgetful of it, 
suddenly away. 

‘*TI knew, of course, that it was only 
a—a stratagem,” said I. ‘‘ Oh, yes, I 
knew that directly.” 

‘‘ Ves,” whispered she, looking over the 
sea. 

“Ves,” said I, looking also over the 
sea. 

** And you forgive it?” 

‘* Forgive!” My voice came low and 
husky. I did not see why such things 
should be laid on a man; I did not 
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know if I could endure them. Yet I 
could not have left her then for an angel’s 
crown. 

“And you will forget it? I mean, 
you——?” The whisper died into 
silence. 

“So long as I live, I will not forget it,” 
said I. 

Then, by a seemingly irresistible 1m- 
pulse that came upon both of us, we 
looked in one another’s eyes, a long look 
that lingered and was loth to end. As 
I looked, I saw, in joy that struggled 
with shame, a new light in the glowing 
depths of Phroso’s eyes, a greeting of an 
undreamt happiness, a terrified delight. 
Then her lids drooped and she began to 
speak quietly and low. 

‘‘Tt came on me that I might help if 
I said it, because the islanders love me, 
and so, perhaps, they wouldn’t hurt you. 
But I couldn’t look at you. I only prayed 
-you would understand, that you wouldn’t 
think—oh, that you wouldn’t think—that 
—of me, my lord! And I did not know 
how to meet you to day, but I had to.” 

I stood silent beside her, curiously con- 
scious of every detail of nature’s picture 
before me; for I had turned from her 
again, and my eyes roamed over sea and 
island. But at that moment there came 
from one of the narrow windows of the 
old house, directly above our heads, the 
sound of a low, amused, luxurious chuckle. 
A look of dread and shrinking spread 
over Phroso’s face. 

“ Ah, that man!” she exclaimed in an 
agitated whisper. 

‘What of him ?” 

‘‘He has been here before. I have 
seen him smile and heard him laugh like 
that when he sent men to death, and 
looked on while they died. Yes, men of 
our own island, men who had served us 
and were our friends. Ah, he frightens 
me, that man!” And she shuddered, 
stretching out her hand in an uncon- 
scious gesture as though she would ward 
off some horrible thing. ‘I have heard 
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him laugh like that when a woman asked 
her son’s life of him and a girl her lover’s. 
It kills me to be near him. He has no 
pity. My lord, intercede with him for 
the islanders. They are ignorant men, 
they did not know.” 

‘“Not one shall be hurt, if I can help 
it,” said I earnestly. “But ——” I stopped ; 
yet I would go on, and I added, “ Have 
you no fear of him yourself? ” 

“What can he do to me?” she asked. 
“‘ He talked to me this morning about— 
about you. I hate to talk with him. But 
what can he do to me?” 

I was silent. Mouraki had not hinted 
to her the idea that he had suggested, 
in puzzling ambiguity between jest and 
earnest, to me. Her eyes questioned me ; 
then suddenly she laid her hand on my 
arm, and said: 

** And you would pzotect me, my lord. 
While you were here, I should be safe.” 

“While!” The little word struck cold 
on my heart; my eyes showed her the 
blow ; in a minute she understood. She 
raised her hand from where it lay and 
pointed out towards the sea. I saw the 
pretty trim little yacht running home for 
the harbour after her morning cruise. 

“ Yes, while you are here, my lord,” 
she said with the most pitiful of ‘brave 
smiles. 

“As long as you want me, I shall be 
here,” I assured her. 

She raised her eyes to mine; the colour 
came again to her face. « 

“As long as you are in any danger,” 
I added in explanation. 

‘Ah, yes!” said she, with a sigh and 
drooping eyelids; and she went on ina 
moment, as though recollecting a civility 
due and not paid, ‘‘ You are very good to 
me, my lord. For your island has treated 
you unkindly, and you will be glad to sail 
away from it to your home.” 

“Tt is,” said I, bending towards her, 
“‘the most beautiful island in the world, 
and I would love to stay in it all my 
life.” 
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Again the pleased contented chuckle 
sounded from the window over our heads. 
It seemed to strike Phroso with a new 
fit of sudden fear. With a faint cry she 
darted her hand out and seized mine. 

““Don’t be afraid. He shan’t hurt 
you,” said I. 

A moment later we heard steps descend- 
ing the stairs inside the house. Mouraki 
appeared on the threshold. Phroso had 
sprung away from me and stood a few 
paces off. Yet Mouraki knew that we 
had not stood thus distantly before his 


steps were heard. He looked at Phroso - 


and then at me: a blush from her, a scowl 
from me, filled any gaps in his knowledge. 
He stood there smiling—I began to hate 
the Pasha’s smiles—for a moment, and 
then came forward. He bowed slightly 
but civilly enough to Phroso ; then to my 
astonishment he took my hand and began 
to shake it with a great appearance of 
effusion. 

‘Really, I beg your pardon ?” said I. 
“What's the matter?” 

‘‘The matter?” he cried in high good- 
humour or what seemed such. ‘ The 
matter? Why, the matter, my dear 
Wheatley, is that you appear to be both 
a very discreet fellow and a very fortu- 
nate one.” 

“I don’t understand yet,” said I, trying 
to hide my growing irritation. 

‘Surely it is no secret ?” he asked. “ It 
is generally known, is it not ?” 

““What’s generally known?” I fairly 
roared in an @xasperation that mastered 
all self-control. 

The Pasha was not in the very least 
disturbed. He held a bundle of letters 
in his left hand and he began now to sort 
them. He ended by choosing one, which 
he held up before me, with a malicious 
humour twinkling from under his heavy 
brows. 

““T get behindhand in my correspon- 
dence when I am on a voyage,” said he. 
“This letter came to Rhodes about a 
week ago, together with a mass of public 


papers, and I have only this morning 
opened it. It concerns you.” 

“Concerns me? Pray in what way ?” 

‘Or rather it mentions you.” 

“Who is it from?” I asked. The man’s 
face was full of triumphant spite, and I 
grew uneasy. 

“Tt is,” said he “ from our ambassador 


in London. I think you know him.” 
“Slightly.” 
“* Precisely.” 
“Well ?” 


‘*He asks how you are getting on in Neo- 
palia, or whether I have any news of you.” 
‘You'll be able to answer him now.” 

‘Yes, yes, with great satisfaction. And 
he will be able to satisfy some enquiries 
which he has had.” 

I knew what was coming now. Mou- 
raki beamed pleasure. I set my face. At 
Phroso, who stood all this while in silence 
near, I dared not look. 

‘*From a certain lady who is most 
anxious about you.” 

6¢ Ah !” 

“A Miss 
Hipgrave.” 

** Ah, yes !” 

‘“Who is a friend of yours ?” 

*‘ Certainly, my dear Pasha.” 

‘ Who is, in fact—let me shake hands 
again—your future wife. A thousand con- 
gratulations !” 

“Qh, thanks, you’re very kind,” said I. 
‘Ves, she is.” 

I declare that I must have played that 
scene—no easy one—well, for Mouraki’s 
rapturous amusement disappeared. He 
seemed rather put out. He looked (and 
I hope felt) a trifle foolish. I kept a cool 
careless glance on him. 

But his triumph came from elsewhere. 
He turned from me to Phroso, and my 
eyes followed his. She stood _ migid, 
frozen, lifeless; she devoured my face 
with an appealing gaze. She made no 
sign and uttered no sound. Mouraki 
smiled again; and I said: 

‘ Any London news, my dear Pasha?” 


Hipgrave—Miss Beatrice 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A STROKE IN THE GAME 

I was glad; as soon as I was alone 
and had time to think over Mouraki’s 
coup I was glad. He had ended a false 
position into which my weakness had led 
me ; he had rendered it possible for me 
to serve Phroso in friendship pure and 
simple ; he had decided a struggle which 
I had failed to decide for myself. It 
would be easy now for both of us to 
repose on the fiction of a good-natured 


device and leave our innermost feelings in 


decent obscurity, while we counter-worked 
the scheme which the Pasha had in view. 
This scheme he now proceeded to for- 
ward with all the patience and ability of 
which he was master. For the next week 
or so matters seemed to stand still, but to 
a closer study they revealed slow, yet un- 
interrupted, movement. I was left almost 
entirely alone at the house; but I could 
not bring myself to abandon my position 
and seek the society of my friends on the 
yacht. Though reduced to idleness and 
robbed of any part in the drama, I would 
not forsake the stage, but lagged a super- 
fluous spectator of an unpleasing piece. 
Mouraki was at work. He saw Phroso 
every day and for long interviews. I 
hardly set my eyes on her. The affairs of 
the island afforded him a constant pretext 
for conferring with, or dictating to, its 
lady; I had no excuse for forcing an 
intercourse which Phroso was evidently at 
pains to avoid. I could imagine the 
Pasha’s progress, not in favour or willing 
acceptance, for I knew her fear and hatred 
of him, but in beating down her courage 
and creating a despair which would serve 
him as well as love. Beyond doubt he 
was serious in his design; his cool 
patience spoke settled purpose, his ob- 
vious satisfaction declared a conviction 
of success. He acquiesced in Phroso’s 
seclusion, save when he sent for her; he 
triumphed in watching meé spend weary 
hours in solitary pacing up and down be- 
fore the hcuse: he would look at me with 


a covert exultation and amuse himself by 
a renewal of sympathetic congratulations 
on my engagement. I do not think that 
he wished me away. I was the sauce to 
his dish, the garlic in the salad, the spice 
in the sweetmeat over which he licked 
appreciative lips. Thus passed eight or 
ten days, and I grew more out of temper, 
more sour, and more determined with 
every settingsun. Denny ceased to pray 
my company : I was not to be moved 
from the neighbourhood of the house. I 
waited, the Pasha waited ; he paved his 
way, I lay in ambush by it; he was bent 
on conquering Phroso, I had no design, 


' only a passionate resolve that he should 


try a fall with me first. 

There came a dark stormy evening, 
when the clouds sent down a thick close 
rain, and the wind blew in mournful gusts. 
Having escaped from Mouraki’s talk, I 
had watched him go upstairs, and myself 
had come out to pace again my useless 
beat. I strayed a few hundred yards 
from the house, and turned to look at the 
light in the Governor's window. Itshone 
bright and steady, seeming to typify his 
relentless steady purpose ; a sudden oath 
escaped from the weary sickness of my 
heart ; and there came an unlooked-for 
answer from my elbow. 

“* He acts, you talk, my lord. He works, 
you arecontent tocursehim. Which will 
win?” said a grave voice; and Kortes’ 
handsome figure was dimly visible in the 
darkness. ‘‘ He works, she weeps, you 
curse. Who will win?” he asked again, 
folding his arms. 

** Your question carries its own answer, 
doesn’t it?” I retorted angrily. 

“Yes, if I have put it right,” said he; 
there was a touch of scorn in his voice 
that I did not care to hear. ‘Yes, it 
carries its own answer, if you are con- 
tent to l:ave it as I stated it.” 

“Content! Good God!” 

He drew nearer to me and whispered : 

** This morning he told her his purpose ; 
this evening again—yes, now, while we 
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taik—he is forcing it upon her. And 
what help has she ?” 

“She won't let me help her; she 
won’t let me see her.” 

“How can you help her, you who do 
nothing but curse?” 

“Look here, Kortes,” said I, “I know 
all that. I’m a fool, and a worm, and 
everything else you like to intimate. But 
your contempt doesn’t seem) much more 
practical than my cursing. What’s in 
your mind?” 

“You must keep faith with this lady in 
your own land ?” 

‘““You know of her?” 

“* My sister has told me—she who waits 
on the Lady Euphrosyne.” 

“Ah! Yes, I must keep faith with 
her.” 

“And with Mouraki ?” he asked. 

My mind travelled with his; I caught 
him eagerly by the arm. I had his idea 
in a moment. 

“Why that ?” I asked. 
why that?” 

“T thought you were so scrupulous, my 
lord.” 

“TI have no scruples in deceiving this 
Mouraki.” 

‘“‘ That is better, my lord,” he answered, 
with a grim smile. ‘‘By heavens, I 
thought we were to dance together at 
the wedding !” 

“The wedding ?” Icried. “I think not. 
Kortes, do you mean——?” I made a 
gesture that indicated some violence to 
Mouraki. But I added, ‘It must be open 
ight though.” 

“You must not touch a hair of his 
head. The island would answer bitterly 
for that.” 

We stood in silence for a moment. 
Then I gave a short laugh. 

“ My character is my own,” said I. ‘I 
may blacken it, if I like.” 

‘It is only in the eyes of Mouraki 
Pasha,” said Kortes with a smile. 

“And will she understand? 
must be no more--—” 


‘Yes, Kortes, 


There 
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“She will understand. You shall see 
her.” 

“* You can contrive that?” 

“Yes, with my sister's help. 
tell Mouraki first ?” 

“ No—her first. She may refuse.” 

‘She loathes him too much to refuse 


Will you 


anything.” ~ 
‘“Good. When, then?” 
‘“To-night. She will leave him soon.” 


‘* But he watches her to her room?” 

“Yes, but you, my lord, know that 
there is another way.” 

‘ Yes, yes, by the roof? The ladder?” 

‘“It shall be there for you in an 
hour.” 

‘And you, Kortes?” - 

“TI will wait at the foot of it. The 
Pasha himself should not mount it alive.” 

* Kortes, it is trusting me much.” 

“IT know, my lord. If you were not a 
man to -be trusted, you would do what 
you are going to pretend.” 

‘“‘T hope you're right. Kortes, it sets me 
aflame now to be near her.” 

‘¢ Cannot I understand that, my lord ?” 
said he with a sad smile. 

“‘ By heaven, you’re a good fellow ! ” 

“Tam a servant of the Stefanopouloi.” 

“Your sister will tell her before [ 
come? I could not tell her myself.” 

‘Ves, she shall be told before you 
come.” |. 

“In an hour, then ?” 

“Yes.” And, without another word, 
he strode by me. I caught his hand as 
he went, and pressed it. Then I was 
alone in the darkness again, but with a 
plan in my head and a weapon in my 
hand, and no more empty useless cursings 
in my mouth. Busily rehearsing the part 
I was to play, I resumed my quick pacing. 
It was a hard part, but a good part; I 
would match Mouraki with his own 
weapons ; my cynicism should beat his, 
my indifference to the claims of honour 
overtop his shameless use of terror or of 
force. The smiles should now be not all 
the Pasha’s; I would have a smile too, 
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The savage rage of the fellow’s tone 
had caught my attention, and I gazed 
intently into his face ; not even the dark- 
ness quite hid the angry gleam of his 
deep-set eyes. 

‘‘Demetri, Demetri,” said I, “ aren’t 
you on a dangerous path? I see a long 
knife in your belt there, and that gun, is 
itnot loaded? Come, go back to your 
home.” . 

He seemed influenced by my remon- 
strances, but he denied the suggestion I 
made. 

“T don’t seek his life,” he said sullenly 
“If we were strong enough to fight openly 
-—well, I say nothing of that. He killed 
my brother, my lord.” 

“IT killed a brother of yours too, 
Demetri.” 

“Yes, in honest fighting, when he 
sought to kill you. You did not half kill 
him with the lash, before his mother’s 
eyes, and finish the work with a rope.” 

“And Mouraki did?” 

“Yes, my lord. But it is nothing, my 
lord. I mean no harm.” 

“Look here, Demetri. I don’t love 
Mouraki myself, and you did me a good 
turn a little while ago. But if I find you 
hanging about here again with your gun 
and your knife, I'll tell Mouraki, as sure as 
I’m alive. Where I come from, we don’t 


assassinate. Do you see?” 
“TI hear, my lord. Indeed I had no 
such purpose.” 


“You know your purpose best; and 
now you know what I shall do. Come, 
be off with you, and don’t show your- 
self here again.” 

He cringed before me with renewed 
protestations ; but his invention provided 
no excuse for his presence. He swore to 
me that I wronged him. I contented 
myself with ordering him off, and at last 
he went off, striking back towards the 
village. ‘* Upon my word,” said I, “‘it’s a 
Nuisance to be honourably brought up.” 
For it would have been marvellously 
convenient to let Demetri have a shot at 


the Pasha with that gun of his, or a stab 
with the long knife he had fingered so 
affectionately. 

This encounter had passed the time of 
waiting, and now I strolled back to the 
house. It was hard on midnight; the 
light in Mouraki’s window was. ex- 
tinguished ; two soldiers stood sentry by 
the closed door. They let me in and 
locked the door behind me; this watch 
was not kepton me; Mouraki knew very 
well that I had no desire to leave the 
island. Phroso was the prisoner and the 
prize that the Pasha guarded ; perhaps, 
also, he had an inkling that he was not 
popular in Neopalia, and that he would 
not be wise to trust to the loyalty of its 
inhabitants. 

Soon I found myself in the compound 
at the back of the house. The ladder 
was placed ready; Kortes stood beside 
it. There seemed to be nobody else 
about; the rain still fell and the wind 
had risen till it whistled wildly in the 
wood. ~ 

“She is waiting for you,” whispered 
Kortes. ‘‘She knows, and she will 
second the plan.” 

‘‘ Where 1s she ? ” 

“Qn the roof. She is wrapped in my 
cloak ; she will take no hurt.” 

“ And Mouraki ?” 

“He has gone to bed. She was with 
him two hours.” 

I mounted the ladder and found my- 
self on the flat roof, where Phroso had 
once stood gazing up towards the cottage 
on the hill. We were fighting Con- 
stantine then: Mouraki was our foe now. 
Constantine lay a prisoner, harmless, as it 
seemed, and helpless. I prayed for a 
like good fortune in the new enterprise. 
And an instant later I found Phroso’s 
hand in mine. I carried it to my lips, as 
I murmured my greeting in a_ hushed 
voice ; the first answer to it was a nervous 
sob, but Phroso followed it with a plead- 
ing apology. 

“Tam so tired,” she said, “so tired. 
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I have fought him for two hours to-night. 
Forgive me. I will be brave, my lord.” 

I had determined on a cold business- 
like manner ; I went as straight to the 
point as a busy man in his city office. 

“You know the plan? You consent 
to it?” I asked. 

“Yes. I think I understand it. It is 
good of you, my lord. For you may run 
great danger through me.” 

That was indeed true, and in more 
senses than one. 

“I do for you what you did not hesi- 
tate to do for me,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Phroso in a very low 
whisper. 

‘You pretended ; well then, now I pre- 
tend.” And my voice sounded now not 
only cold, but bitter and unpleasant. “I 
think it may succeed,” I continued. ‘‘ He 
will not dare to take any extreme steps 
against me. I don’t see how he can pre- 
vent our going.” 

‘‘ He will let us go, you think? ” 

“T don’t know how he can refuse. 
And where will you go?” 

‘‘] have some friends at Athens— 
- people who knew my father.” 

“Good. Ill take you there and——” I 
paused. “T’ll—IIltake you there and——” 
Again I paused, I could not help it. 
** And leave you there in safety,” I ended 
at last in a gruff harsh whisper. 

“Yes, my lord. And then you will 
go home in safety?” 

‘‘Perhaps. That doesn’t matter.” 

‘Yes, it does matter,” said she softly. 
“For I would not be in safety unless you 
were.” 

“Ah, Phroso, 
groaned inwardly. 

‘Ves, you will go back in safety, back 
to your own land—back to the lady . 

‘** Never mind ” TI began. 

“Back to the lady whom my lord 
loves,” whispered Phroso. ‘And then 
you will forget this troublesome island, 
and the troublesome—the troublesome 
peop.e on it.” 


don’t do that!” I 








Her face was no more than a foot from 
mine—pale, with sad eyes, and a smile 
that quivered on trembling lips—the fair- 
est face in the world that I had seen or 
believed any man to have seen ; and her 
hand rested in mine. There may live 
folk who would have looked over her 
head and not in those eyes—saints or 
dolts—I was neither; not I. I looked. 
I looked as though I should never look 
elsewhere again, nor cared to live if I 
could not look. But Phroso’s hand was 
drawn from mine and her eyes fell. I 
had to end the silence. 

‘I shall go straight to Mouraki to-mor- 
row morning,” said I, “ and tell him you 
have agreed to be my wife ; that you will 
come with me under the care of Kortes 
and his sister, and that we shall be 
married on the first opportunity.” 

‘“‘But he knows about—about the lady 
you love.” 

“Tt will not surprise Mouraki to hear 
that I am going to break my faith with— 
the lady I love,” said I. 

“No,” said Phroso, refusing resolutely 
to look at me again. “It will not sur- 
prise Mouraki.” 

‘Perhaps it would not surprise any- 
one.” 

Phroso made no comment on this. 
And on the moment that I said it, I 
heard a voice from below, a voice I knew 
very well. 

“What's the ladder here for, my 
friend ?” it asked. 

‘* It enables one to ascend or descend, 
my lord,” answered Kortes’ grave voice, 
without the least touch of irony. 

‘It’s Mouraki,” whispered Phroso, and 
at the time of danger her frightened eyes 
came back to mine, and she drew nearer 
tome. ‘It’s Mouraki, my lord.” 

“T know it is,” said I; ‘*so much the 
better.” 

“That seems probable,” observed 
Mouraki. ‘But to enable whom to as- 
cend and descend, friend Kortes ?” 

“Anyone who desires, my lord,” 
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come down and join you? Out of the 
way, Kortes.” : 

Kortes, who would not obey Mouraki, 
obeyed me. Mouraki seemed to hesitate 
about mounting. I solved the difficulty 
by descending rapidly. I was smiling, 
and I took the Pasha by the arm, saying 
with a laugh: 

“Caught that time, I’m afraid, eh? 
Well, I meant to tell you soon.” 

I had certainly succeeded in astonish- 
ing Mouraki this time. Kortes added to 
his wonder by springing nimbly up the 
ladder, and pulling it up after him. 

“T thought you were in bed,” said I. 
‘And when the cat’s away the mice will 
play, you know. Well, we are caught!” 

‘We ?” asked the Pasha. 

‘Well, do you suppose I was alone? 
Is it the sort of night a man chooses to 
spend alone ona roof?” 

** Who was with you, then ?” he asked, 
suspicion alive in his crafty eyes. 

I took him by the arm and led him 
into the house, through the kitchen, till we 
reached the hall, when I said: 

“Am I not a man of taste? Who 
should it be?” 

He sat down in the great arm-chair, 
and a heavy frown gathered on his brow. 
I cannot quite explain why, but I was 
radiant. The spirit of the game had 
entered into me ; I forgot the reality that 
was so full of pain; I was as merry as 
though what I told him had been the 
happy truth, instead of a tantalising im- 
possible vision. 

“Qh, don’t misunderstand me,” I 
laughed, standing opposite to him, sway- 
ing on my feet, and burying my hands in 
my pockets. ‘‘ Don’t wrong me, my dear 
Pasha. It is all just as it should be. 
There is nothing going on that should not 
go on under your Excellency’s roof. It 
is all on the most honourable footing.” 

“TJ don’t understand your riddles or 
your mirth,” said Mouraki. 

“Ah! Now, once I did not quite ap- 
preciate yours. The wheel goes round, 
my dear Pasha. [Every dog has his day. 


Forgive me, I am _ naturally elated. I 
meant to tell you at breakfast to-morrow, 
but since you surprised our tender meet- 
ing, why, I will tell you now. Congratu- 
late me. That charming girl has owned 
that her avowal of love for me was nothing 
but bare truth, and has consented to make 
me happy.” 

“To marry you?” 

“My dear Pasha!. What else could I 
mean?” And I took my hands out of 
my pockets, lit a cigarette, and puffed the 
smoke luxuriously. Mouraki sat motion- 
less in his chair, his eyes cold and sharp 
on me, his brow puckered. At last he 
spoke. 

‘And Miss Hipgrave?” he asked 
sneeringly. 

“Isthere a breach of promise of marriage 
law in Neopalia?” said I. ‘In truth, my 
dear Pasha, I am a little to blame there ; 
but you mustn’t be hard on me. I hada 
moment of conscientious qualms. I con- 
fess it. But she’s too lovely, she really is. 
And she’s so fond of me—oh, I couldn’t 
resist it!” And I simpered like any 
affected young lady-killer. 

Mouraki was a clever fellow, but the 
blow had been a sudden one. It strains 
the control even of clever fellows when 
a formidable obstacle springs up, at a 
moment’s notice, on a path that they have 
carefully prepared and levelled for their 
steps. The Pasha’s rage mastered him. 

‘You've changed your mind rapidly, 
Lord Wheatley,” said he. 

“TI know nothing,” I rejoined, ‘that 
does change a man’s mind so quickly as 
a pletty girl.” 

“Yet some men hold to their pro- 
mises,” said he with a savage sneer. 

‘“‘Qh, a few, perhaps ; very few in these 
days.” 

‘‘ And you don’t aspire to be one ?” 

‘“*Oh, I aspired,” said I with a laugh. 
‘But my aspirations have not stood out 
azainst Phroso’s charms.” 

Then I took a step nearer to him, and, 
veiling impertinence under a thin show of 
sympathy, I said: 
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“T hope you're not really annoyed ? 
You were not serious in the hint you gave 
of your own intentions? I thought you 
were only joking, you know. If you were 
serious, believe me, I am grieved. But 
it must be every man for himself in these 
little matters, mustn’t it ?” 

He had borne as much as he could. 
He rose suddenly to his feet, and an oath 
hissed from between his teeth. 

“You shan’t have her!” said he. 
“You think you can laugh at me; men 
who think that find out their mistake.” 

I laughed again. I did not shrink 
from exasperating him to the uttermost. 
He would be no more dangerous ; he might 
be less discreet. 

“Pardon me,” said I, “but I do not 
perceive how we need your permission, 
glad as we should, of course, be of your 
felicitations.” 

“Thave some power in Neopalia,” he 
reminded me witha threatening gleam.in 
his eye. 

“No doubt, but the power has to be 
carefully exercised when British subjects 
are in question—men, if I may add so 
much, of some position. I cannot be 
considered an islander of Neopalia for all 
purposes, my dear Pasha.” 

He seemed not to hear or not to heed 
what I said; but he both heard and 
heeded, or I mistook my man. 

“T do not give up what I have resolved 
upon,” said he. 

“You describe my own temper to a 
nicety,” said I. ‘ Now I have resolved to 
marry Phroso.” 

“No,” said Mouraki; and I greeted 
the word with a scornful shrug. 

“You understand ? ” he continued. 
shall not be.” 

‘““We shall see,” said I. 

“You don’t know the risk you’re run- 
ning.” 

“Come, come, isn’t this rather near 
boasting ?” I asked contemptuously. 
“Your Excellency is a great man, no 
doubt, but you can’t afford to carry out 
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these dark desizns against a man of mv 
position.” Then I changed to a more 
friendly tone, saying, ‘‘My dear Pasha, had 
you defeated me, I should have taken it 
quietly. Will you not best consult your 
dignity by doing the same ?” 

A long silence followed. I watched 
his face. Very gradually his brow cleared, 
his lips relaxed into a smile. He, in his 
turn, shrugged his shoulders ; he took a 
step towards me: he held out his hand. 

‘“‘ Wheatley,” said he, “it is true, I am 
a fool. A man is a fool in such matters. 
You must make allowances for me. I 
was honestly in love with her. I thought 
myself safe from you. I allowed my temper 
to get the better of me. Will you shake 
hands ?” 

“Ah, now you are like yourself, my 
dear friend,” said I, grasping his hand. 

“We'll speak again about it to- 
morrow. But my anger is over. Fear 
nothing. J will be reasonable.” 

I murmured grateful thanks and appre- 
ciation of his generosity. 

*‘Good-night, good-night,” saidhe. “I 
wish I had not found you to-night. I should 
not have lost my composure like this at 
any other time. You are sure you forgive 
my hasty words ?” 

“From the bottom of my heart,” said 
I earnestly ; and we pressed one another’s 
hands. Mouraki passed on to the stairs 
and began to mount them slowly. He 
turned his head over his shoulders and 
said, 

“ How will you settle with Miss Hip- 
grave?” 

“TI must beg her forgiveness, as I must 
yours,” said I. 

**T hope you will be equally successful,” 
said he, and his smile was in working 
order by now. It was the last I saw of 
him as he disappeared up the stairs. 

“Now,” said I, sitting down, “he’s 
gone to think how he can get my throat 
cut without a scandal.” 

In fact, Mouraki and I were beginning 
to understand one another. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE ASCETIC RAKE. 


BY A. J. DAWSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 


So I saw the last of Waring. 
—You? Oh never star 
Was lost here, but it rose afar ! 
Look east where whole new thousands are ; 
In Vishnu land, what Avatar ?” 
— Waring. 
Podsnap ever so- 
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any of the world’s beaches, 
he would have lost that lofty 
wave of the right arm with which Dickens 
made him sweep away the consideration of 
all things outside hisown ken. He would 
have found it impossible to refuse belief 
in anything and everything foreign to his 
own experiences; and then—he would 
not have been Mr. Podsnap. 

All that I actually know of “the ascetic 
rake,” as Arnold Morton was called at 
Guy’s, is simple enough, and for the most 
part known to others. My only reason 
for writing now what I know, is that I 
have been told something else—some- 
thing Mr. Podsnap would have airily swept 
into oblivion. — 

Arnold Morton came to Guy’s from 
Oxford with something of a reputation. 
He had been “sent down,” and no one 
seemed to know exactly why. He wasa 
thin, almost cadaverous-faced man, whom 
a friend of mine described as “‘hair-shirty” 
looking. He lived alone, and someone 
told me he studied Arabic and Eastern 
lore of various kinds. He certainly did 
not study hospital practice to any great 
extent. 

One morning he startled a good many 
of us by sailing serenely into one of the 
women’s wards in a state of hopeless and 
unmistakable drunkenness. He was re- 
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moved without any sort of difficulty, and 
managed to get out of the hospital, as far 
as I could make out, alone. Half-an-hour 
afterwards one of the staff physicians 
gave me a note to Morton, and asked me 
if I would mind taking it to the man’s 
rooms, and ascertaining what he was 
doing. 

I got into a hansom and drove round 
to the house in which Morton lodged. 
His landlady told me, with a toss of her 
head, that she believed ‘‘ Doctor ” Morton 
was in his room ; but that I could go and 
see for myself. 1 knocked at the door she 
had pointed to, and hearing nothing, I 
opened it and walked into the room. 

I have been in a good many queer 
rooms inhabited by medical students, but 
this place of Morton’s made me stare. I 
was only there a few minutes and cannot 
describe the details; but there was a 
mummy in the room; there was a full- 
grown man’s skeleton near the fireplace ; 
there was a smell of incense that one 
could see; and, filling every nook and 
cranny, and hanging from walls and ceil- 
ing in every direction, there was a bristling 
uncanny mass of Eastern oddities that 
fairly made one’s eyes ache. In the middle 
of all this, on his knees, and swaying to 
and fro like a fakir working up a far- 
reaching curse, was Arnold Morton, the 
man I had come to see. In his thin 
hands he held a black crucifix, and at 
intervals, in the frenzied prayer he was 
offering up, he paused to press his lips 
to this, with all an ascetic’s fervour and 
intensity. 

At last he heard my voice, and sprang 
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a cigarette with him in his rooms, a few 
doors away from the restaurant. I went, 
and he gave me some curiously clean, 
delicate wine out of a thin, glass-stoppered 
flask. He was a Jesuit, and a Spaniard, 
educated in England. We talked theo- 
logy, I cannot tell why; and something 
possessed me to play the part of an 
aggressive materialist, whilst my new 
friend argued the possibility of any- 
thing. 

** Look here,” I said, blatantly. ‘‘ How 
can any power, natural or supernatural, 
make anything else, for instance, of two 
and two, but four?” 

“Perhaps, my friend,” replied José 
Aquilla, ‘‘that is one of the things 
which one cannot conceive as possible. 
But, take another instance. Can you not 
imagine that under some circumstances 
of which you know not, you—you who 
believe you are sitting in. my arm-chair, 
looking’ at me—you may, in reality, 
be in the Pomme d’Or, or somewhere 
else ?” | 

“No! Frankly, I can’t.” 

I Jaughed, and I remember thinking 
how hollow and full of pretence my laugh 
sounded, after the intense, earnest tones 
of the Jesuit’s voice. His eyes too; the 
man had very wonderful black eyes. I 
was not very sure. 

‘Listen, my friend.” There was no 
need to bid me listen. ‘I was in Berlin 
early this year. I had been, one evening, 
to the Winter Garden, in the Central 
Hotel, you know ; and towards midnight 
I was walking down Mauer Strasse to my 
rooms. I sawa man, a tall, thin fellow, 
staggering about under a lamp which hung 
over the entrance of a little café chanfant. 
The man looked decent ; he seemed a 
gentleman, though evidently he was pretty 
far gone in liquor. I did not like the ap- 
pearance of two or three loafers, who were 
hanging about near him; so I stood still 
for a minute on the kerb, to watch de- 
velopments. | 

“I saw that his face was intellectual- 


looking, and distinctly striking, and under 
the brim of his hat I could see longish 
black hair pretty liberally streaked with 
grey. I was certain he was no German, 
and—well, something about the man, I 
don’t know what, appealed to me, and 
made me want to help him. 

“So I walked up and put my hand on 
his arm. He turned half round, and over 
one shoulder gave me the queerest look I 
have ever in my life seen on a man’s face. 
It was as though your Charles Warner, 
playing Coupeau at that character’s very 
drunkest, were to address some serious 
appeal to the prompter whilst still in the 
eyes of his audience acting the drunkard 
to perfection. The man’s look was this, 
plus real pathos, even tragedy. 

“ Tt silenced me, and I felt embarrassed . 
and awkward. Still the man did not 
speak, so at last I said, ‘Look here, let me 
help you into a droschke or somewhere. 
You're just a little bit unsteady, are you 
not ?’ 

‘The man’s fists were clenched, and 
the veins in his temples were as thick as 
wrinkles on the skin of passion fruit. He 
made a tremendous effort to speak, and 
his lips twitched and quivered, but he was 
only able to gasp and hiccough. There 
was no way of mistaking the signs—the 
glassy eyes, the staggering plunges of the 
body, and even the heavy breath reeking 
with wine fumes. ‘The manis hopelessly 
drunk,’ I thought, so I took him by the 
arm and began to lead him towards the 
droschke rank in Behren Strasse. 

‘‘The tall man was still staggering and 
plunging about to such an extent that I 
could hardly support him, and had half a 
mind to ask assistance of the first schultz- 
man I could find. Suddenly I felt his 
whole frame straighten, and become rigid 
against my side. His thin face turned 
livid, and his teeth were set like the jaws 
of a vice, as he bent towards me, and 
said, ‘Thank you — droschke — twenty- 
three, Potsdammer Strasse.’ 


“The words seemed faily to hit me, as 
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he flung them out from between his grey 
lips ; and their intense earnestness coming 
from a man in that stage of drunkenness 
so astonished me, that I really hardly knew 
what I was doing when I helped him into a 
aroschke at the corner. Once in the cab 
and driving towards Potsdammer Strasse, 
I thought he might quieten down and be 
all right. He did change certainly, but 
when I saw him gripping the droschke 
door and cushion, till his finger-tips were 
dead white and trembling ; when I saw 
big drops of sweat breaking out on his 
forehead, and the skin of his hollow 
cheeks twitching ; I wished he were under 
a doctor’s care, or anywhere, rather than 
in a cab with me. 

** Slowly then, his hold of the door and 
cushion began to relax, and I felt his 
whole body unbending. Great sobs came 
tearing up in his throat, sobs that I thought 
must choke him. But with every quiver 
of his chest he breathed a little more 
freely, and as the droschke turned into 
Potsdammer Strasse, he sighed like a man 
recovering from a fit: Then he leaned 
far back in the cab, evidently utterly ex- 
hausted, weak as a kitten, and drenched 
in perspiration. But he was sober then, 
if I have ever seen a man sober. 

**VYou mustn’t think J/ have been 
drunk,’ he murmured, weakly. ‘God for- 
bid! But of course you will; though 
Heaven knows J have been sober 
enough. It—ah, I know he will kill me 
soon. You will come intothe house with 
me ? Or perhaps But no! You must 
know that I am no drunkard.’ 

“The droschke had stopped outside a 
small house near the centre of Pots- 
dammer Strasse ; and, wondering whether 
my new friend might be a lunatic, or one 
suffering some new form of disease, I 
followed him up a flight of stone steps to 
a door which he opened with a latch-key. 
He led me into a long shadowy room, 
full of curious alcoves and embrasures. At 
one end of the apartment were burning 
two very tall tapers which stood on the 





jutting brackets of a curious altar. This 
altar was half screened from view, and 
heavily draped in black velvet with silver 
embroidered crosses on its edges. Tower- 
ing above it, behind the curtains; was an 
unusually large crucifix, apparently of 
silver. Before it was an ebony praying- 
stool, and a curiously-wrought iron 
pedestal stood close at hand, surmounted 
bya shallow dish, in which was burning 
some kind of incense that sent up a 
faint-smelling whitish vapour. The rest of 
this ghostly room was, as far as I could 
see in the dim light of the two tapers, 
furnished sparsely, and with great severity, 
in old oak and ebony. In a corner 
two easels, draped in some heavy black 
material, stood, one facing the other. 

‘“The man’s sunken eyes had such a 
strange smouldering glitter in them, and 
there was something in the very attenua- 
tion of his figure, his white face, and his 
almost transparent hands, which, com- 
bined with the general ghostliness of his 
surroundings, led me to wish I had left 
him outside. 

***T could never explain to you,’ he 
said wearily, ‘the causes of all you have 
seen in me this evening. You would not 
credit it; and—I cannot. But I thank 
you very sincerely for your kindness.’ 

“‘The man sighed heavily, and rested 
his forehead on the finger-tips of one 
hand. There was no trace of a foreign 
accent in his English, and from the 
beginning he had addressed me in that 
language, though I had at first spoken in 
German to him. I begged him not to 
try to explain anything, and was on the 
point of rising from the queer little stool 
upon which I had seated myself, when he 
raised one of his grey hands, and con- 
tinued speaking in a low, weak tone. 

““*T have the feelings ; the—the feel- 
ings, of two lives to endure, though only 
one to live ; my own life now, which with 
heaven’s help is clean; and my old life 
which—which I cut off utterly from my- 
self four years ago. My old self is strong, 
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with a. ends strength ; 
I think it will kill me, myself.” * 


“7 stared, as the tall man made the 
sign of the cross over his breast. 


: “instantly afterwards. he rose to. his. feet; 


one hand pressed to his side, the other’ 
and with a short cry. of 
~ ‘The fore- 
finger of his right hand pointed rigidly — 


| s ‘outstretched ; 


pain he staggered towards me. 
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““* For pity’s sake, sir! go—run to the 
Elysée rooms, in Graiin Strasse. ‘There 
will be murder done else. Oh, Mother of 
Heaven! Sir, I implore you to go while 
I pray here. You will see—it, there. 
Save him from committing murder !’ 

“The man lowered the hand which 
gripped my shoulder, and as I left the 
room, he sank on his knees by the altar 
in an agony of tears and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

“I might have stayed to take care of 
him. I might have gone for a doctor to 
place him under control. There were 
various things I might have done under 
the circumstances, and in the doing 
Showed more sense than I did. As a 
matter of fact I did only what the tall 
man told me, and that without even a 
momentary inclination to hesitate. Half- 
way down Schonhauser Strasse I found a 
droscthke and, jumping into it, told the 
man to drive like lightning. The streets 
were empty, and he drove like a maniac— 
as fast as though his horse’s legs were 
sound. 

“T almost knocked over the gilt-laced 
hall-porter at the Elysée rooms ; and as I 
rushed down the long corridor I heard a 
scream from the supper-hall; a scream 
which seemed to cut off my breath as 
though I had been stabbed. Two pistol 
shots rang out, as I reached the great 
portiere curtains, and when I burst into 
the main hall, I caught a glimpse of a 
tall man, in evening dress, falling heavily 
across the débris of an overturned table. 

“Tn another minute I had forced my 
way into the throng of men and women 
who crowded round the overturned table. 
Lying on the floor I saw a rather fine- 
looking woman, apparently dead, and 
bleeding from a bullet wound in her 
shapely white neck. But this was nothing 
to me. I was only conscious of it, as, 
without looking up, one sees thesky. My 
eyes were riveted on the figure of the 
man who lay across the table, with a re- 
volver still smoking in his hand, and a 


hole right in the centre of his high fore- 
head. 

‘It was the man I had driven to Pots- 
dammer Strasse, and in some way I felt 
that I had expected to find it so. I noted 
every tiny detail; seeing that this dead 
man was in evening dress, and had 
diamond studs, whilst the man I had left 
had worn a severe morning suit, and no 
kind of jewellery. Yet I could not by any 
chance mistake the sunken cheeks, the 
grey-streaked black hair, the hollow eyes, 
the attenuated frame, or the whole strange, 
monastic, ascetical look of the man. But 
stamped on these dead features, which I 
recognised, was an expression I did not 
know in connection with them, of un- 
governable lust and sottishness, blended 
grotesquely with refined asceticism. 

“TI elbowed my way back through the 
crowd of hysterical demt-mondaines and 
excited men. Out to the street and into 
a droschke I hurried, and told the man 
to drive for his life to twenty-three, Pots- 
dammer Strasse. What I expected I don’t 
know, but at that time I was thoroughly 
wrought up by the events of the evening, 
and I remember being filled with a 
breathless desire to get into that queer, 
shadowy room, and look down at the 
foot of the velvet-draped altar. 

“* Arrived at number twenty-three, I rang 
the bell furiously, and knocked on the door 
till the whole house echoed. Twice again 
I rang, and then, from an upper window, 
an old frau’s head appeared, and I was 
asked what I wanted. 

‘*¢* Come down at once,’ I shouted, in 
German, of course. ‘I want to see your 
master.’ 

‘*“ Master’s ill abed,’ mumbled the old 
woman. But the window closed, and ina 
few moments I heard her steps as she 
came slowly down the stairs, and finally 
opened the door to me. 

“© Master went to bed at eight o’clock,” 
said the woman, shortly; ‘and I’ve 
to send for Dr. Grummel in the morn- 
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‘“‘I stepped into the hall, and laid my 
hand on the old woman’s arm. 

“Go upstairs,’ I said, ‘and look in 
your master’s room, like a good woman. 
Then come and tell me if he’s asleep. 
I—I have brought a message from— 
his brother.’ 

“ ¢ Brother—brother ? 
church you mean ?’ 

“ © Yes—from the church.’ 

““¢ Well, well! Yes. Thank you, sir. 
Will you wait here a minute then ?’ 

“Then the old woman went laboriously 
upstairs again, and I slipped into the 
long room on the left of the hall; the 
room in which the man had talked to me 
that evening. The tapers had burned a 
little lower, and the room seemed a little 
more cold and ghostly. There were the 
two easels and the other furniture as be- 
fore. The thin cloud from the incense- 
stand still curled ceilingwards and dis- 
tributed its sickly scent. Before me the 
small table near which the tall man had 
stood was overturned. At the foot of the 
altar the praying-stool lay on its side, 
and close to it a chair had been thrown 
down. But the room was unoccupied. 
No one was there; of that I was very cer- 
tain. 

“I stepped out into the hall in time to 
meet the old Aaus-fraw as she came down- 
stairs again. 

“Good saints preserve us!’ she said ; 
‘but the master is nowhere in this house 
above stairs, and he went to bed at eight 
o'clock this night, ill. He must have 
gone out when I was asleep, and him ill, 
and weak too, for I’m sure he’s been eat- 
ing nothing this long time past, but lived 
on prayer, as I’m a sinner. Wait till I 
look in this room here.’ 

‘‘And the old woman, gaping and 
chattering still in her consternation, went 
tottering into the room where the black- 
draped altar was, reverently crossing her- 
self as she pushed open the door. I fol- 
lowed her, though I knew the room to be 
empty ; and on an oak chair near the 
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door I noticed the tall man’s cloak and 
hat lying just as I had seen him place 
them. ‘Then we went upstairs together, 
and all over that strange little house I 
followed the old woman, searching in 
every place where it was possible that the 
tall man might have been. We found no 
one, and at last I bade the woman ‘ Good- 
night,’ and left the house, saying that I 
would send round in the morning to make 
enquiries.” 

My friend, the Jesuit, paused, lowering 
for a moment his black eyes from my face. 

“Well?” I said, bending towards him 
as I spoke. 

“Well, I read in the Beriiner Zeitung 
next day of the unsuccessful attempt of a 
man named Arnold Morton, an Englander, 
to murder a woman in the Elysée rooms. 
‘Morton,’ said the paper, ‘who, it ap- 
pears, has of late been spending a good 
deal of money amongst frequenters of the 
Elysée and similar places, succeeded in 
taking his own life, but it is thought his 
intended victim may recover. Nothing 
is known of the man’s antecedents so far, 
and jealousy, made furious by drinking, is 
given as the probable motive of his 
crime.’ 

‘“*Two days later I read in the same 
paper of ‘ the very strange and quite unac- 
countable disappearance from hisresidence, 
number twenty-three, Potsdammer Strasse, 
of Mr. Arnold Haroud, a gentleman said 
to be of Arabian extraction ; who, though 
without relatives in this country, was well- 
known and highly respected by a small 
Catholic circle, for his extreme piety and 
very charitable disposition. Mr. Haroud 
was a pronounced ascetic, and it is feared, 
as he was ill when last seen, that he may 
have met with some untimely end.’” 

“Well!” I said again, as the Jesuit 
stopped speaking. ‘ And have you ?” 

‘“No. I made no further enquiries, 
and left Berlin shortly afterwards. But, 
my friend, think of it. Can you not con- 
ceive now, in some circumstances of a 
kind unknown to you, the possibility of 
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AMONG CHINESE PIRATES. 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM, ROYAL NAVY. 


HE Crimean War was drawing 
to a close, nearly forty years 
ago, when I, a boy of four- 
teen years of age, was lucky 

enough to obtain a nomination to a 

cadetship in the Royal Navy. But, in 

order to qualify myself for such a dis- 
tinguished post, it was necessary for me 
to undergo a somewhat searching exami- 
nation in various subjects, especially in 
mathematics and history, at the Royal 

Naval College at Portsmouth. 

It was with a palpitating heart on one 
fine cold morning in the middle of winter 
that I entered the precincts of that vener- 
able institution to ascertain whether I 
was fortunate enough to be among the 
successful candidates who had, the two 
previous days, been examined touching 
their qualifications to serve in Her 
Majesty’s Navy. 

Thirty candidates were competing for 
seventeen prizes! Should I be one of 
the lucky seventeen, or, which I thought 
far more likely, would my name be found 
among the minority that failed? Al- 
though I was somewhat young to realize 
that my whole future depended on my 
work during the two past days, it was, for 
me, a most exciting moment. 

We were all assembled in a large room, 
at one end of which sat the President of 
the Naval College, calling the names of 
the successful competitors in the order of 
merit in which they had passed. The 
first four names had been called—I re- 
member so well thinking what happy, 
lucky fellows they were—when, to my 
great astonishment, I heard my own name 
pronounced. 

I could hardly believe my ears! So 





overpowered was I with surprise and 
emotion, combined with a certain feeling 
of pride, that my name had to be re- 
peated more than once before I could 
pull myself together and summon suf- 
ficient courage’ to answer in a very minor 
key, “ Here, sir.” 

Then I received from the President a 
piece of printed paper, which certifed 
that I had come up to the Standard of 
Qualifications required by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty ; and 
that I, a schoolboy of yesterday, was by 
that same piece of paper raised to the 
dignity of an officer in Her Majesty’s 
Naval Service. 

Elated with my success, I hurried to an 
outfitter’s shop situated near the dock- 
yard gates, and there donned my unl- 
form. 

Having buckled on my sword I swag- 
gered out in the full consciousness of my 
newly-acquired dignity to exhibit myself 
to my schoolfellows. The pride I felt on 
the occasion was somewhat excusable, for 
it must be remembered that I was only 
fourteen years of age, and scarcely four 
feet six inches in height! 

After a fortnight spent with my friends 
at home, I received an order to join 
H.M.S. Victory at Portsmouth, and in 
this grand old vessel, which flew Nelson’s 
flag at Trafalgar, I was initiated into the 
rudimentary duties of a young officer on 
board a harbour ship. 

I remember well considering it exces- 
sively infra dig. that I, an officer in Her 
Majesty’s Navy, should be compelled to 
attend school daily, under our worthy 
naval instructor, when I had hoped that 
all scholastic work on my part had 
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ended when I bade farewell to the pre- 
paratory school at Southsea, to which I 
had been sent to cram for my examina- 
tion. 

After serving five months on board the 
Victory, 1 was appointed to the Camidla, 
a brig fitting out at Plymouth, and sailed 
shortly afterwards for the China Station. 

It is difficult to describe the contrast 
between my existence on board this little 
vessel of five hundred tons burthen, and 
the life of young officers of the present 
day on board a modern ironclad of 
twelve thousand tons, replete with every 
possible comfort and luxury. 

The ‘“midshipman’s berth” in the 
Camilla was a small cabin, some eight 


feet square and five feet in height, in. 


which eight mates and midshipmen were 
required to exist. In this cramped space 
we were obliged to have our meals and to 
spend the greater part of the day, at least 
those portions of the twenty-four hours 
when we were not engaged on watch or 
other professional duties. 

The seats round the table were so 
constructed as to form lockers or “bins,” 
in which were stowed the few drinkables 
that we were permitted to take to sea. A 
large box under the table, denominated a 
“jolly-boat,” was the only receptacle for 
the storage of our small stock of pota- 
toes, jams, sardines, pickles, &c. 

As a matter of fact, our private 
“stores ”? were invariably consumed dur- 
ing the first week at sea: for the re- 
mainder of the voyage our fare was the 
same as that supplied to the men, pamely, 
salt becf or pork, and dry hard biscuit. 
New Zealand beef and mutton and 
American tinned commodities had not 
then been introduced into the Royal 
Navy. 

The voyages in those days, when wind 
was the only propelling force available, 
were slow and of varying duration. Now 
the ordinary voyage from England to the 
Cape of Good Hope by steamer occupies 
only about fourteen days, but we in the 


good little ship Camilla were'no less than 
seventy-three days performing the same 
passage. 

This was a much longer period than 
was anticipated when we sailed out 
of Plymouth, and in consequence we ran 
short of water. Hence our daily allowance 
of water for about three weeks before we 
reached port was reduced to one pint per 
man. As for washing in fresh water, that 
was.an impossible luxury, unless we were 
so fortunate as to collect rain-water in 
tubs and buckets during the heavy tropt- 
cal showers so frequent in the vicinity of 
the Equator. | 

The passage from the Cape to Hong 
Kong occupied fifty-six days. Never shall 
I forget the exquisite sense of relief and 
pleasure that we experienced on finding 
ourselves calmly riding at anchor in the 
placid waters of the anchorage off Hong 
Kong. No sooner was the anchor down 
and the sails furled than swarms of peculiar 
shaped Chinese boats, or sampans as they 
were called, crowded alongside, and we 
were soon revelling in the enjoyment of 
the most luscious pine-apples, delicious 
mangosteens, fragrant Mandarin oranges, 
and other choice and rare fruits. 

How deliciously refreshing they seemed 
to us after our long fare on ship’s pro- 
visions. I am sure we all felt that the pri- 
vations of our sea voyage were amply com- 
pensated for by the apparent paradise that 
we had reached. 

But the great charm, after all, was the 
pleasure derived from a run on shore, 
and the novelty of seeing strange people 
with shaven heads and long pig-tails, 
attired in quaint costumes such as we had 
seen in picture-books only, or in illustrated 
storieg of travel and adventure. 

In those days there was no lack of ex- 
citement to those serving on the China 
Station. Although the harbour of Hong 
Kong was then, as now, crowded with the 
shipping of all nations, daring attempts 
were not infrequently made by pirates, in 
broad daylight, to seize some of the 
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smaller vessels, on which, perhaps, it had 
been observed that a careless look-out was 
maintained. 

While we were refitting, shortly after 
our arrival, the harbour was thrown into 
great excitement one afternoon by an 
audacious attempt made by two or three 
piratical vessels to cut out and capture 
one of the European ships riding at 
anchor. 

With praiseworthy smartness, a couple 
of English men-of-war at anchor, acting 
under orders by signal from the senior 
naval officer, slipped their cables and 
made sail in chase, but the rascals pru- 
dently made off, and succeeded in es- 
caping up one of the numerous creeks on 
the mainland, notwithstanding vigorous 
pursuit by the boats of the men-of-war. 

Piracy in those days was rife along the 
entire seaboard of China, and hardly a 
day passed without reports of the audacity 
and cruclty of the Chinese pirates. It 
was a common saying that every Chinese 
junk, ostensibly engaged in commercial 
enterprise, was a pirate if it chanced to 
meet with a vessel, native or otherwise, 
on the open sea, that was inferior to it in 
size and armament. 

The Chinese authorities, such as they 
were, did absolutely nothing for the sup- 
pression of this nefarious trade ; indeed, 
it was commonly believed that many of 
the piratical vessels were owned by, and 
acted under the direct orders of, man- 
darins holding high offices in the Imperial 
Government. 

It therefore fell to the lot of the foreign 
men-of-war on the station to protect the 
interests of their respective flags, and to 
wage war on these miscreants who, acting 
on the principle that dead men tell no 
tales, invariably butchered their captives 
in cold blood. 

It was not long before we had an 
opportunity of making close acquaintance 
with these ruffians. Information § was 
brought to us, while lying at anchor off 
Amoy, of the proximity of a large pirati- 
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cal fleet that had been committing great 
depredations along the coast to the north- 
ward. These pirates had their head- 
quarters in a strongly-stockaded position 
up a creek, accessible only to boats or 
vessels of very light draft. 

It was decided to attack and, if pos- 
sible, destroy them root and branch. 
Accordingly, having observed the utmost 
secrecy regarding ourmovements, we sailed 
out of Amoy harbour under cover of dark- 
ness, and ran along the coast to the 
northward. The following morning, when 
daylight broke, we were near a large fleet 
of junks, scattered about in all direc- 
tions. 

The character of these vessels was un- 
mistakable, for at every masthead flew a 
large triangular black flag with a red 
serrated border, the recognised symbol 
of the pirates; moreover, the beating of 
gongs and tom-toms, immediately our 
presence was discovered, at once pro- 
claimed their hostile intentions. 

Before the Chinese had fully realized 
that our ship was a man-of-war, we sailed 
into the midst of them, steering for the 
largest vessels, firing double-shotted broad- 
sides into them as we passed, and re- 
ceiving in turn an ineffectual and de- 
sultory discharge from numerous guns, 
jingals, and matchlocks with which they 
were armed. 

It would never do to allow them to 
get alongside, otherwise they might pos- 
sibly have overpowered us by their im- 
miense superiority in numbers; but we 
had no difficulty in keeping clear of 
them, for a fresh monsoon was blowing 
at the time, and the ship was conse- 
quently under perfect control. 

In less than half an hour the piratical 
fleet was completely dispersed. Some of 
the vessels had been sunk by our fire; 
more were disabled by it, while some few 
succeeded in effecting their escape by run- 
ning before the wind to the northward ; 
the majority, however, were run on shore 
and abandoned by their crews, where they 
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were subsequently completely destroyed 
by us. 

Now came the most exciting work, for 
the order was given to hoist out all boats 
available, in order to capture those junks 
that were disabled, as well as those that were 
endeavouring to escape. It is impossible to 
express the pride and pleasure I felt on 
being ordered by the first lieutenant to 
take command of the jolly-boat and pro- 
ceed in chase of a junk that was attempt- 
ing to slink off, about a mile and a half 
from the ship. 

The crew of the jolly-boat consisted of 
six lads, the oldest of whom was barely 
nineteen years of age. Nevertheless I 
felt as proud of my command as any 
captain of a line of battle ship does in 
pacing his quarter-deck for the first time. 
[assumed an air of the utmost importance, 
and as much dignity as a boy of fifteen 
could command, as I jumped into the 
boat, with my sword in one hand and a 
pistol in the other, and gave the order to 
“shove off !” 

We pulled straight for the vessel pointed 
out to us, my crew “ giving-way ” vigor- 
ously, and making their oars bend at each 
stroke. Although we knew we were going 
to attack a vessel carrying a crew of some 
thirty or forty men, the idea of a repulse 
or even a check, never entered our heads; 
but I must acknowledge that it was with 
no small feeling of relief that I saw our 
opponents all jumping overboard on the 
opposite side of the ship as we clambered 
up over the bulwarks of the enemy. 

The Chinese are not over fond of get- 
ting to close quarters with their enemies. 
As a Canton man would express it, in his 
queer “pidgin” English, “Two piecey 
man no can stop same place. Suppose you 
wantchee come, me makee wilo”—which 
rendered literally means, “Two men 
opposed to each other cannot remain in 
the same place—if you want to come, I 
wil go away,” a maxim still in vogue, 
judging from recent events in the Far 
East. 


Although Chinamen swim like ducks, I 
have no doubt some few were drowned on 
their hasty departure from their vessel ; 
but by far the greater number succeeded 
in swimming to the shore, while a few 
were picked up by us after we had taken 
possession of our prize, and had time to 
devote ourselves to their rescue. 

I was not, however, destined to remain 
very long in command of my easily-won 
prize, for a few minutes after I had 
established myself on board, I received 
a peremptory message from the first 
lieutenant directing me to destroy the 
vessel, and to return with all despatch to 
my ship. 

The necessity for this urgent summons 
was caused by the determination of our 
captain to land with as strong a force 
as he could muster, with the object 
of destroying the pirates’ stronghold, 
while the enemy were still under the 
demoralising influence of defeat, and 
before they could collect and reorganise 
the scattered crews that had escaped from 
the ships. 

It was with rather a sore heart that I 
was compelled to superintend the de- 
struction of my first capture. Setting 
fire to every part that would speedily 
ignite, and laying a train of gunpowder 
to the magazine, we abandoned her to her 
fate, and she blew up a few minutes after 
we left her. 

Snatching a hasty meal, we jumped into 
the boats and pulled towards the shore, 
our force consisting of about fifty men; 
a somewhat small one, it may be 
thought, with which to attack some three 
or four thousand desperadoes, who were 
really fighting for their lives. But we 
thoroughly despised our enemies, and, 
having the ship’s guns to cover our 
landing, we considered ourselves quite a 
match for any number of Chinamen that 
might be opposed to us. 

It was a terribly hot day; a relentless 
sun was pouring its scorching rays upon 
us out of a cloudless sky, and the tem- 
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perature of the air was something over 
100° Fahrenheit. In spite, however, of 
the intense heat, we pulled lustily in the 
direction of the piratical headquarters. 

As we entered a narrow creek we heard 
the beating of gongs and tom-toms, and 
Saw numerous small bodies of armed men 
rushing about in great excitement, occa- 
sionally discharging their matchlocks and 
jingals at us as we approached, and shak- 
ing their spears in frantic, impotent rage. 

On rounding a sharp bend in the river 
we suddenly found ourselves under the 
guns of the stockade, which immediately 
opened a heavy fire upon us. Some of 
the shots passed through our boats, and 
broke several of the oars on one side, but, 
strange to say, without hitting any of the 
men. 

With a hearty cheer the boats pulled 
in at once for the shore, the men, in 
their eagerness to be to the front, jump- 
ing out of the boats into the water 
that was waist-deep, thus wetting all 
their ammunition ; and, without waiting to 
form, dashed up to the walls of the stock- 
ade, and entered the embrasures at the 
point of the bayonet. The Chinamen 
stood to their guns until we came to 
close quarters, when they fairly turned tail 
and fled to the hills. In less than a 
quarter of an hour after we ianded the 
place was in our possession. 

Having spiked the captured guns, and 
set fire to the stockade, together with all 
the houses enclosed within it, we re- 
embarked and returned to our ship, well 
satisfied with the result of our day’s work. 
That satisfaction was enhanced when we 
were subsequently informed that we had 
destroyed a notorious nest of pirates, who 
were a terror along the neighbouring coast. 

We returned to Amoy with forty-nine 
prisoners, principally men who had been 
picked up in the water when their vessels 
were destroyed, and who had endeavoured 
to escape by swimming to the shore. 
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These unfortunate wretches were 
handed over to the Chinese authorities 
to be dealt with in accordance with law. 
Their trial and condemnation was carried 
out with a rapidity perhaps unequalled 
in any other part of the world, for on 
the day following that on which they 
had been removed from our custody 
and handed over to the mandarins, we 
were Officially informed, through our 
consul, that they had been found guilty 
of murder and piracy on the high seas, 
and had been condemned to death. 

This notification was accompanied by 
a requisition to the effect that a certain 
number of our officers should be directed 
to see the sentence of the law carried out. 
I willnot attempt to describe the execution, 
for a more horrible scene it is impossible 
to conceive. Forty-nine prisoners had 
been handed over to the mandarins, and 
out of this number forty-eight had been 
condemned to death ; the authorities, at 
the earnest intercession of our captain, 
having been pleased to exercise their 
clemency in favour of one, a young boy, 
only twelve years of age! What his 
ultimate fate was we were never able to 
ascertain. | 

It has often been said that a Chinaman 
is devoid of all feeling, and truly, after 
what we witnessed on this occasion, 
we were inclined to think there was a 
good deal of truth in the saying. They 
also have the reputation of caring so little 
for life, that for the sake of a few dollars, 
to be spent in enjoying the last days of 
their existence, they will offer themselves 
as substitutes for men condemned to 
death, who are in a position to pay other 
fellow-creatures to be decapitated in their 
stead! And justice in China, by such an 
arrangement between a guilty and an 
innocent man, is apparently satisfied. 

Let us hope that a new and more 
enlightened era is now dawning in the 
Far East. 
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A BATTLEFIELD UP-TO-DATE. 


BY RICHARD MARSH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. B. WATERS. 


1 SAID to Nowell, at the time, 
that I didn’t altogether like 
the notion. He seemed as- 
tonished. 

“I thought you stipulated for some- 
thing both novel and surprising ?” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “I did. But I do 
not want the roof blown off. I sdon’t 
want either the novelty or the surprise to 
go so far as that. This is an evening 
party, Nowell. The persons present will 
be friends of mine.” 

Nowell was sarcastic—almost rude. 
He appeared to be of opinion that “A 
Battle-Field Up-to-Date, with Realistic 
Illustrations and Experiments” was just 
the theme fora drawing-room lecture. 

‘“Steingard,” he observed, “is an en- 
thusiast—a man in a million. Think of 
the kudos it will bring you to have the 
ideas of a man like that first given to the 
world upon your premises—your party’ll 
be immortal. Steingard’s theories will 
revolutionise the art of warfare—they’ll 
amaze you.” 

Steingard was the individual who was 
going to lecture. I never saw him before 
that fatal night,—and I’ve never seen him 
since. He had better let me catch him. 

I did not mention to my wife what was 
to be the lecturer’s theme until the actual 
morning of the appointed day—I had had 
my qualms all through. She at once re- 
marked that the party would have to be 
postponed—or the lecture. She was not 
going to have cannons let off in her draw- 
ing-room—nor dynamite either. Was I 
insane? or was I merely a_ senseless 
idiot? Did I not know that the mere 
explosion of a pistol at the theatre brought 





her to the verge of hysterics? Did I, or 
did anyone else, suppose that machine- 
guns discharging two thousand shots a 
minute could be fired, with impunity, at 
her guests? Was that my notion of an 
evening party? If so, perhaps I had 
better let the people know before they 
came. 

I assured her that there would not be 
any machine-guns, nor dynamite -—nor, 
indeed, anything of the kind. Nowell 
had given me his word of honour that 
there would be no explosives of any sort. 
What there would be I did not know, but 
I had obtained a distinct guarantee that 
there would be nothing to “go off.” Still, 
I went to Nowell to tell him I thought 
that, perhaps, after all, the lecture had 
better be put off. Only, as he turned out 
to be out of town, and I didn’t know 
Steingard’s address, I felt that all I could 
do would be to hope for the best. 

If I had had the faintest shadow of a 
notion of what that best would be! 

As soon as the guests began to arrive, 1 
perceived that the little programme I had 
arranged to open the evening with was not 
altogether relished. 

“Well, Mr. Parker,” asked Mrs. Griffin, 
as I met her at the door, “what are you 
going to give us this time to amuse us till 
the dancing begins? Your ideas are 
always so original. Last year you gave us 
that beautiful little play.” 

‘‘ And this year I am going to give you 
something novel and surprising. The dis- 
tinguished scientist, Steingard, will give 
you a vivid impressionistic picture of a 
battle up-to-date, as it will exist under 
conditions created by himself.” 
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“Oh!” She looked a trifle blank. 
“And where is he going to give it us—in 
here?” 

She glanced round the room, as if she 
felt that, for an exhibition of that particu- 
lar kind, space was a little restricted. I 
admitted to myself that the apartment 
was getting filled. My wife’s mother 
became quite excited directly she heard 
what was about to take place. 

‘“My goodness gracious, Henry,” she 
exclaimed, “whatever do you mean? You 
know I am so sensitive that I cannot bear 
the slightest allusion to war and blood- 
shed. I shall insist on remaining in 
Louisa’s bedroom till all is over.” 

And she did insist—showing herself to 
be wiser than she supposed. As I, gradu- 
ally, became conscious that others would 
have insisted had they not feared the ap- 
pearance of rudeness, I felt that Nowell 
had been an ass in supposing that such a 
subject would fitiy usher in a little dance, 
and that I had been another in not snub- 
bing him upon the spot. So, as Steingard 
was behind his time, I decided that when 
he did come, I would ask him to stop, and 
join the party, and have a bit of supper, 
and just casually, as it were, put off the 
lecture to some future occasion. 

But I was not prepared for the kind of 
man Steingard proved himself to be. 

Directly he arrived I ran out into the 
street, and found him getting out of a 
four-wheeled cab, the top of which was 
covered with large wooden cases. 

“You are Mr. Steingard? Delighted 
to meet you. You are a little late ; so, as 
we're just beginning dancing, I think we'll 
have the lecture some time next week. 
But of course you'll stop and join the— 
eh—festive throng.” 

“Your name ts Barker? ” 

I explained that my name was Parker. 
He spoke with a strong foreign accent, 
and in a tone of voice which I instinc- 
tively disliked. He was about six and a 
half feet high, and had a moustache which 
stood out three inches on either side of 


his face ; not at all the sort of looking 
person with whom one would care to 
quarrel. 

‘““T have not come to be made a fool 
of,” he remarked. “I have come to give a 


‘lecture, and that lecture I will give !” 


And he gave it. It is all very well to 
say that when I saw what sort of man he 
was I ought not to have let him into the 
house. But he was invited, and I have the 
instincts of a gentleman. So they hauled 
four great wooden cases up the stairs. 
It took six strong men to do it; they 
broke the banisters and knocked pieces 
out of the wall as they went. When the 
cases were opened they proved to be full 
of botf{les, of all sorts, shapes, sizes, and 
colours. 

‘“* Reminds you of the old Polytechnic. 
Do you remember the Leyden jars they 
used to have?” 

When George Foster said that, in a sort 
of whisper, I thought of Edison’s ideas of 
the dreadful part which electricity might 
be made to play in modern warfare. I 
did not require any illustrations of elec- 
trocution in my house, so I asked the 
lecturer a question. 

‘*T suppose it has nothing to do with 
electricity ? ” 

“Electricity? It is not electricity 
which kills men like flies, do not believe 
it. It is what I have in here.” 

He waved his hand towards his bottles. 
His manner was not reassuring. 

“‘And of course there’s nothing ex- 
plosive ?” 

‘** Explosive ? What have I to do with 
explosives ;—ask of yourself. It is not 
dynamite, it is not mélinite, it is not 
cordite which destroys millions. It is 
noding of the kind. The Great Death is 
in these bottles.” 

He said this in a way which made me 
quite uncomfortable—it was most un- 
suited to an evening party. Every moment 
I liked the fellow less and less, towards his 
bottles I felt an absolute aversion. I own 
that my impulse would have been to have 
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sneaked out into the street, and strolled 
round the square till the lecture was 
finished. But as I occupied the position 
of host I was in duty bound to see it 
through. And I did. Shall I ever for- 
get it? Anything more monstrous than 
Nowell’s idea of what was a fitting prelude 
to a little party I never yet encountered. 

The lecturer commenced. He was 
as grave as a judge. It gave you the 
creeps to hear him. There was nothing 
humorous about him; he was a dreadful 
man. His accent was peculiar. 

‘In modern warfare de battle is not to 
de soldier, it is to de ghemist. I will 
prove it to you very easily. Ihave here 
dree bottles. They are little bottles ”— 
they were, quite small—“ yet I have only 
to take de stoppers out, and you will know 
it as certainly as if I had exploded dree 
dynamite bombs.” 

I am sure the people paled, it was 
enough to make them. 

‘* De first bottle will make you cough, 
de second will affect your eyesight, and de 
dird bottle will make you ill. I will soon 
show to you dat I am notlying. From de 
first bottle I will now take de stopper.” 

He did, before anyone could stop him. 
In fact, before I, for one, had any idea of 
what it was that he was driving at. Directly 
he did so the atmosphere of the room be- 
came impregnated with an acrid odour 
which had a most irritating effect on the 
tonsils of the throat. Whether the man was 
a maniac or not to this hour I have not 
certainly decided ; but there he stood, the 
stopper in his hand, the atmosphere grow- 
ing worse and worse ; my guests staring at 
him with scared faces, every second in- 
creasing their sense of discomfort. One 
person began to cough, then another, then 
another, until, presently, everyone was 
coughing as I doubt if they had ever 
coughed before. It was a horrid spec- 
tacle. As for me, my throat is uncom- 
fortably sensitive, I expected every mo- 
ment I should choke. 

“Did I not say,” observed the scoun- 


drel, Steingard, ‘‘ dat de first bottle would 
make you cough? I will now replace de 
stopper.” 

He replaced it. By degrees that 
peculiar acrid quality in the air became 
less prominent. People began to recover 
—just in time. It is my belief that if 
they had continued to cough much 
longer, something serious would have 
happened. As it was, several of them 
were too exhausted to be able to give ex- 
pression to their feelings in audible speech. 

“T will now remove de stopper irom 
de second bottle.” 

Had I been able to do so, I should 
have prevented him, even at the risk of a 
scene—I am sure I should, I don’t care 
who denies it. But the truth is, I was so 
shaken that it was all I could do to stand, 
and before I was sufficiently recovered to 
allow of my interference, the miscreant 
had worked his wicked will. He had 
unstoppered bottle No. 2, and for the 
former acrid odour there was substituted 
a pungent something which affected one 
like an unusual kind of smelling-salts. 
One’s eyes not only began to water, they 
continued to water. They watered more 
and more. The tears trickled down our 
noses. We had to use our pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs to mop them up with. The 
more we mopped the more they flowed. 
It was ludicrous. We were literally 
blinded by our tears. Nothing could 
have been more out of place in a jovial 
gathering. For my part, my lachrymal 
ducts were acted on to such an extra- 
ordinary extent that I could see nothing. 
I endured the acme of discomfort. 

“Did I not say,” remarked the experi- 
mental Steingard—he spoke as if he were 
uttering the merest commonplace ! “dat. 
de second bottle would affect de eyesight ? 
Did I choose, de mere continuation of 
de stopper out of de bottle in de end 
would make you blind. But, for our 
purpose to-night it is not necessary to go 
so far as dat. We will now pass on to de 
dird bottle.” 
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‘* Pardon me, sir—excuse me for one 
moment!” The interruption came from 
General Wheeler, and evinced consider-_ 
able presence of mind. Steingard paused, 
with his hand upon the stopper. The 
General went on. “Did I understand 
you to say that the effect of unstopper- 
ing that other bottle will be to make us 
ill?” 

‘* Yes, my friend, dat is so. 
about to show it to you.” 

‘You needn't, it is unnecessary. I’m 
ill already. So ill, indeed, that I shall 
send for a physician the instant I reach 
home. And I’m going home at once. 
If this is a party, it’s the first I’ve ever 
been to, and I'll take my oath it shall be 


I am now 


the last. Now, Mrs. Wheeler! Now, 
Augusta! Philippa! Mary! Matilda! 
Lucy! you girls! George! Frederic ! 


Ferdinand ! you boys, put your things on 
and come away with meat once. We're 
not going to stop here to be slaughtered 
by way of illustrating a murderous lecture 
on warfare up-to-date.” 

And the General began to collect his 
numerous progeny with what was, un- 
doubtedly, a considerable show of heat. 
That he should have been moved to such 
behaviour in my house was most distress- 
ing. My wife regards the Wheelers as 
being among the most distinguished of 
her acquaintance—though an uglier lot of 
girls I never saw. But the General was 
not the only person who felt himself out- 
raged—lI wish he had been. 

‘‘Oh!—oh!—oh! Take me out of 
this dreadful house before I faint!” 

That’s what my wife’s aunt, Mrs. Merri- 
dew, said before the whole assemblage— 
and from that particular aunt my wife has 
always had the most sanguine expectations. 
Of course, when she went on like that, my 
wife began at me—there are occasions on 
which Louisa has no sense of propriety, 
nor of justice either. 

‘This is Mr. Parker’s idea of a little 
surprise! You can always rely on Mr. 
Parker doing anything to please his 
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friends! When Mr. Parker's in sight you 
never need look far for a fool!” 

That was the sort of remark she kept 
making—out loud ; it was most annoying. 
I endeavoured to calm her, and the 
General, and Mrs. Merridew, and others 
—for I was pained to see that a general 
feeling of unrest was making itself un- 
pleasantly obvious. While I was striving, 
as it were, to spread oil upon the troubled 
waters, the voice of the miscreant, Stein- 
gard, was heard to observe— 

“IT will now remove de stopper from 
de dird bottle. If de ladies and gentle- 
men will keep deir seats dey will be de 
better able to abbreciate de success of dis 
exberiment.” 

In a moment the room was filled with a 
perfume—I use the word advisedly !—of 
a kind which no pen could adequately de- 
scribe. Never did I come across any- 
thing of the sort before—it was astound- 
ing. Most of the people had been stand- 
ing up; there and then they most of them 
sat down again—they had to. I noticed 
the General drop back on to his chair 
with a kind of gasp. Folks looked at each 
other with startled faces ; they looked at 
me; they looked at the lecturer—that 
bottle fiend; they looked about them 
dumbly, as if in search—speech was im- 
possible while that bottle remained un- 
stoppered. Their countenances were trans- 
figured—it is really no exaggeration to say 
that they turned most of the colours of the 
rainbow. Some crammed their handker- 
chiefs into their mouths ; some pinched 
their nostrils between their fingers ; some 
clapped their hands to the pits of their 
stomachs. Nothing they could do was 
the slightest protection against the mephi- 
tic vapours which issued from that un- 
stoppered bottle. It was a moving spec- 
tacle to see those people all bent double 
—especially if you regirded it from the 
point of view of the host, and remembered 
that you had invited them to an evening 
party. 

At last—it seemed a long at last to me, 
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downstairs and bring your bottles with 
you.” 

He seemed at a loss to understand my 
meaning. : 

‘* My friend, what do you mean? My 
lecture is hardly begun—my lecture 
brober not at all.” 

“Begun!” I screamed. ‘‘ Begun !— 
It’s finished !—So’s the party !” 

He actually betrayed symptoms of 
irritation. . 

‘“‘Noding of de kind—what you know 
of it? I have still sixty-seven bottles 
with which I wish to try my little exberi- 
ments.” 

That was enough for me. Still sixty- 
seven bottles! And, for all I knew, or for 
anything I cou!d do to prevent him, he 
might unstopper them, not only one by 
one, but altogether, and at any moment. 
Half-a-dozen policemen were outside— 
they had gathered together under the 
apparent impression that, in my establish- 
ment, a riotous assemblage was taking 
place. I called three or four of them into 
the house. I pointed to Mr. Steingard 
on the landing. © 

‘Put that man outside —with his 
bottles !” 

A painful, and, I may add, an expensive, 
scene, ensued. But, at last, there was an 
end of Steingard, and of the party. 
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The next day I called on Nowell. Ie 
had returned to town. 

*““ Nowell,” I asked, more in sorrow than 
in anger, “ what induced you to suppose 
that ‘A Battle-Field Up-to-Date, with 
Realistic Illustrations and Experiments’ 
would be a suitable subject for an evening 
party?” 

He put his feet on the table, and his 
hands in his pockets, and he rattled his 
coppers—and he smiled. 

“Well, you see, my dear Parker, I 
wasn’t invited. I amaware that it was an 
oversight—the purest oversight. But, of 
course, if I had been invited, I should 
not have recommended Steingard’s lec- 
ture.” 

I was aware he had not been invited, 
—perfectly aware. There had been no 
oversight about it. The man is not a 
member of our social circle. We had 
never meant to invite him. But to think 
that merely on that account he should 
have played us such a trick ! 

It just shows what an amount of maie- 
volence is hidden away in the depths of 
human nature. 

At the present moment I am scarccly 
on speaking terms with a single one of my 
old friends. They all seem to think that 


I did it on purpose. 
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But the hopes were dispelled when, on 
May sth, 1807, the child died of croup 
at the Hague. Hortense was broken- 
hearted ; when the sad tidings reached the 
Emperor he wept, and the unfortunate 
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NAVOLEON LOUIS CHARLES, FIRST SON OP QUEEN HORTENSE. 


DIED MAY 5, 1807. 


(From a miniature.) 


Josephine exclaimed in her agony, ‘‘I am 
lost ! my fate 1s decided—he will forsake 
me!” 

A second child, Napoleon Louis, had 
been born to Louis and Hortense in 1804 
who was to live until 1831. It was on the 
afternoon of April 30th, 1808, in her Aé/e/ 
in the Rue Cérutti, now the banking-house 


of the Rothschilds in the Rue Lafitte, 
that Queen Hortense gave birth to her 
third son, the future Napoleon III. The 
Empress was then at Bordeaux, and the 
Emperor at Bayonne. Talleyrand, with 
other high off- 

cers, had been 

commanded by 

Napoleon to be 

present at the 

impending ac- 

' couchement of 
Queen  Hor- 
tense. She 
thus notes re- 
garding him: 

| “The visit of 
-M. de Talley- 
rand aggra- 
vated my _ner- 
vous state. He 
constantly wore 

| powder, the 
scent of which 
was so strong 
that when he 
approached me 
I was nearly 
su ffocated.”’ 
Talleyrand 
looked down 
solemnly on 
the new-born 
Infant; some 
thirty years 
later, in Lady 
Tankerville’s 
drawing-room 
in London, he 
did not choose 
to recognise 
the son of Hortense by whose birth he 
had stood. The heir of the Empire 
was an exile; and Talleyrand was 
serving a new master. The high authori- 
lies of the Empire stood around the 
bed of Hortense while the certificate 
of birth was being prepared by the Arch- 
chancellor Cambaccres; and there were 
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THE HORRORS OF LONDON. 


BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. H. GOODWIN. 


VII.—MapaME TuSSAUD’S. 


HE first thing that strikes a 
visitor to Madame Tussaud’s 
is the quantity of waxwork 
images. The place is full of 
them. The number of them 
to the cubic inch is almost 

a violation of the Factory Acts. 

Madame Tussaud is dead. But her 
waxworks live after her. That is the 
worst of them. They have the defects of 
their qualities. 

It is difficult to account for these wax- 
works. That Madame Tussaud was a 
misogynist is clear. But the causes which 
so embittered her against humanity have 
never been satisfactorily explained. It 
must have been no common injury which 
prompted her to take this terrible revenge 
on her species. 

She has carried out her design with a 
cold ruthlessness of which only a French- 
woman is capable. These waxworks are 
not merely malevolent, they are malign. 
Neither age nor sex is spared, There are 
innocent babes in this fearful place, and 
beautiful young girls. Rank and genius 
are no protection. You may be a pros- 
perous monarch, or the most distinguished 
murderer of your day, it is all one to her. 
She spares neither the living nor the 
dead, but metes out the same impartial 
fate to a Shakespeare and a Mr. Alfred 
Austin. 

Like her rivals at Westminster Abbey, 
Madame Tussaud spreads herself over 
royalty. Yet she is more catholic than 
they. She draws no invidious line 
between English and foreign potentates. 





All are fish that come into her mould. 
Her repertoire is exhaustive. If all the 
reigning houses of Europe perished to- 
morrow, Madame Tussaud would under- 
take to supply duplicates. 

At only one point does this extra- 
ordinary woman break down. Her cul- 
lection of African kings is incomplete. — 

Her line in English kings calls for 
more than passing notice. It is deeply 
interesting to stand before these quaint 
persons, and look upon them in their 
habits as they lived. William the Con- 
queror was no gentleman. It was his 
custom to sit down upon the only chair 
in the room, and leave his wife to stand. 
King John seems to have been an ill- — 
tempered man. But the disagreeable ex- 
pression in his face may be accounted for 
by the paper he holds in his hand—very 
likely the bill for his new crown. He lost 
his old one, where persons now alive have 
lost shirts and things—at the Wash. 
Edward III. was a snob, and had himself 
taken in his armour. No doubt he was 
in the Volunteers. 

Criminals and crowned heads are evi- 
dently the most respected classes of the 
community. It is of them that this ex- 
hibition is mainly composed. Literature 
is sparsely represented, though there are 
working models of three illustrious men 
of letters, Tennyson, Sala, and Mr. G. R. 
Sims. These models are capable of im- 
provement. It is all very well to see the 
late Laureate seated in his study with a 
quill pen in his hand, and a Call-me-early- 
mother-dear look in his cye, but 1t would 
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be nicer still if you could drop in a penny 
and watch him write an immortal couplet 
suitable for use on a valentine. 

As a Frenchwoman, Madame Tussaud 
has naturally been at a slight disadvantage 
in estimating the tastes of the British 
publi¢é. This has sometimes led her into 
errors by which the popularity of her ex- 
hibition must suffer. It is a mistake, for 
instance, to have a statue of the late Julius 
Cesar. The public prefer hving notorietics, 
They would rather have J. L. Sullivan or 
Corbett, than this out-of-date filibuster. 

A similar mistake has been made about 
the well-known William Shakespeare. This 
person’s plays are no longer in their first 
vogue. Modern playgoers prefer the 
dramas of such writers as the late Sir 
Augustus Harris and Mr. Jones. An ex- 
hibition like this should not aim to be 
instructive, but popular. Of what use is 
it to offer us an image of Lord Rose- 
bery, and to leave out Ladas? ‘These 
things tell in the long-run. 

I have no wish to speak harshly of a 
lady, but there -are one or two defects 
which it would be false kindness to 
Madame Tussaud not to point out. Her 
French Premiers are not always fresh. 
The fashion in these Premiers changes 
very rapidly, and it may be difficult some- 
times to keep pace with the novelties in 
the market. Still, stale Premiers are not 
pleasant, and if this brand does not keep 
well, it would be better not to stock it at 
all. 

The waxwork market is no doubt one 
of the most sensitive in the world. The 
books of Madame Tussaud’s establish- 
ment throw a curious light on this subject. 
Even the best established murderer does 
not remain in demand for more than a 
certain time. There has recently been a 
slump in Jabez Balfour. Political goods 
show similar variations. Gladstone is 
always steady, and there is a well-sus- 
tained quiet demand for Beaconsfield. 
Salisbury is fluctuating, with a tendency 
to drop, but recovered on the last cables 


from America. There has been an ad- 
vance in Chamberlain, but the bears are 
still sanguine. The demand for Poet 
Laureates has proved a flash in the pan. 
Archbishops are weak. No quotation for 
Cardinals. A slight rally in Burns, owing 
tocentenary. The Kaiser has been heavily 
b:ared, but is likely to recover. The Czar 
is in brisk temporary demand, due to 
Operations in Moscow. 

Madame Tussaud has not always been 
su:ficiently careful to hide her political an- 
tipathies. The grisly joke of combining 
the Napoleon room with the Chamber of 
Horrors is in bad taste. Revenge should 
stop short at the grave. The vehicle which 
Madame Tussaud has chosen to exhibit as 
the carriage of Napoleon Bonaparte is an 
atrocity. This clumsy construction is 
more like a bathing-machine than a gen- 
tleman’s broughim. If Napoleon .had 
possessed a hansom, or even a well-built 
watering-cart, there might have been some 
excuse for showing it. But this monstrous 
travesty of a furniture-van can only serve 
to bring odium on his memory. | 

However, the thing possesses a certain 
historical interest. It is evidently the 
long-lost original of the four-wheeler. 

It may be as well to state here that it 
is a mistake to suppose that the figures at 
Madame Tussaud’s are alive. Her Majesty 
the Queen, for instance, does not actually 
hold receptions in Baker Street. Neither 
does Mr. G. R. Sims really pen his im. 
mortal works in a sort of Black Maria 
compartment alongside .of the late Lord 
Tennyson. Many persons have, no 
doubt, surmised as much already; but 
there are no limits to the credulity of the 
public, and it 1s not right that their unsus- 
pecting confidence should be abused. 

On the other hand, it must not be too 
rashly assumed that these waxworks have 
no souls. Such hasty generalisations are 
apt to be misleading. It must not be 
supposed because they maintain an attli- 
tude of dignified reticence in the face of 
prying sightseers that they are not capable 
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started before me and have achieved 
greater things than I have yet been able 
todo. The only appreciation worth hav- 
ing, I think, is that of those who under- 
stand,” 

*‘ Are you an admirer of any Eocuae 
school of painting ? ” 

‘‘No. I seek to appreciate the best 
expression of everything, and strongly 
object to identify myself with any.” 

*‘Of course you have your predilec- 
tions,—indeed, you hinted as much just 
now ?” 

“Yes. The modern Dutch and French 
schools of painting appeal to me most 
strongly, and I love breadth of handling. 
I have also never had any desire to paint 
portraits or the figure. But I do not be- 
lieve in schools. We want originality, or 
individuality rather. Men should take 
the best from all and use it in their oun 
way—if it is a big way, so much the 
better! As a collector of art objects I 
am quite catholic. Old iron, needlework, 
silver, china, brass—I love them ail 
equally.” 

“‘Have you any important decorative 
work in hand at the moment?” 

“‘I have just finished the decoration 
for the; thirty ton racing yacht Volatile, 
belonging to Mr. J. H. Gretton, whose 
excellent taste rendered possible a fine 
decorative scheme, a treatment in silver 
and brass repoussé, oak panelling, stained 
glass, filver hanging-lamps, and carved 
figure-head. An article upon the decora- 
tion of the boat is now being prepared for 
The Art Journal. Besides this, I am, at 
present engaged upon a wrought-iron 
sign, and railings for a private house, 
and a good deal of stained glass.” 

As I'was leaving Mr. Haité said, ‘Here 
is something that may amuse you. It is a 
letter from my friend Mr. Chas. Holme, 
editor of the Studio, informing me that 
my name is phonetically capable of trans- 
lation in Japanese. In the course of his 
travels in Japan Mr. Holme was struck 
by the fact, which he thought worth com- 


THE IDLER. 


municating tome. The Japanese words 
ffé, Té, mean ‘art-lover.’ Here are the 
Japanese characters that represent it.” 

“‘The omen is certainly a happy one, 
Mr. Haité, and whether you live in Japan 
or at home it will be equally appropriate.” 

“That is not all. Since I received this, 
Mr. Budget Meakin, the Oriental scholar, 
whom I met at the Oriental Congress of 
1891, has sent me the meaning of my 
name in Arabic. In this language it. 
means, it appears, a ‘dado’ or ‘wall- 
hanging,’ which to me, sceing the work. 
I have been: engaged upon all my life, 
seems an even’ more amusing coinci- 
dence.” 





In selecting the illustrations accom- 
panying this interview the endeavour has. 
been to make them as representative as. 
possible of the many departments of Mr. 
Haité’s work. Of the paintings in oil, 
‘“ Leaves must fall and the latest blossoms. 
wither,” which has just taken the Silver 
Medal at the Crystal Palace, is a composi- 
tion ofsingular beauty and strength, in which. 
the artist has caught some of the poetry 
that lurks in city streets; the advancing 
and receding scales of tone values; the- 
gentle, tender atmosphere that softens the 
hard edges of ugly buildings, and invests. 
them with poetic, almost romantic mystery. 
“‘ The message of April to May ” is a poem. 
of another kind which needs no explana- 
tion. “Onthe Quay,” one of Mr. Haité’s 
Dutch pictures, is full of the sparkle, the- 


- quivering brilliancy, that he knows how to 


put into his best work ; qualities perhaps 
still more evident in the other Dutch sub- 
ject, * Orr the Sands,” which cannot fail to- 
appeal to anyone who has ever seen and en- 
joyed a fine Turner. “Watching” shows. 


‘that Mr. Haité knows how far to make 
: use of natural enforced sentiment. 


ce A 
Zwindrecht Market Girl” is a proof that 
the artist is true to his own principles that 
a man should at least be able to do de- 
cently even what may not strongly appeal! 
tohim. “The Mill” and “The Remem- - 
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A LOVE PASSAGE. 


BY W. W. JACOBS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER. 


"eo jee mate was leaning azainst 
| | at: the side of the schooner, idly 
ls y Su watching a few red - coated 
Ladd linesmen lounging on, the 
Tower Quay._, Careful mariners were get- 
ting out their side-lights, and careless 
lightermen “were progressing by easy 
bumps from craft to craft on their way 
up the river. . A tug, half burying itself in 
its own swell, rushed panting by, and a 
faint scream came from aboard an ap- 
proaching skiff as it tossed in the wash. 

“* Jessica ahoy!” bawled a voice from 
the skiff as she came rapidly alongside. 

The mate, roused from his reverie, 
mechanically caught the line and made it 
fast, moving with alacrity as he saw that 
the captain’s daughter was one of the oc- 
cupants. Before he had got over his sur- 
prise she was on deck with her boxes, and 
the captain was paying off the watermen. 

“You've seen my daughter Hetty afore, 
haven't you?” said the skipper. ‘‘She’s 
coming with us this trip. You'd better 
go down and make up her bed, Jack, in 
that spare bunk.” 

“Ay, ay,” said the mate dutifully, 
moving off. 

“Thank you, I'll do it myself,” said 
the scandalised Hetty, stepping forward 
hastily. | 

‘“As you please,” said the skipper, 
leading the way below. ‘“Let’s have a 
light on, Jack.” 

The mate struck a match on his boot, 
and lit the lamp. 

“There’s a few things in there’ll want 
moving,” ‘said’ the skipper, as he opened 
the door. “I don’t know where we’rc to 
keep the onions now, Jack.” 





“We'll find a place for ’em,” said © 
the-mate confidently, as he drew out a 
sack and placed it on the table. —- 

“I’m not going to sleep in there,” said 
the visitor, decidedly, as she peered in. 
““Ugh ! there’s a beetle. Ugh!” 

‘It’s quite dead,” said the mate, reas- 
suringly. ‘“ I've never seen a live beetle 
on this ship.” 

“I want to go home,” said the girl. 
‘“‘You’ve no business to make me come 
when I don’t want to.” 

*“You should behave yourself then,” ° 
said her father, magisterially. ‘What 
about sheets, Jack, and pillers?” 

The mate sat on the table, and, grasp- - 
ing his chin, pondered. . Then as his gaze ~ 
fell upon the pretty, indignant face of 
the -passenger, he lost the thread of his . 
ideas. 

‘She'll have to have some o’ my things 
for the present,” said the skipper. 

‘Why not,” said the mate, looking up 
again—“ why not let her have your state- 
room ?” 

‘*’Cos I want it myself,” replied the 
other, calmly. 

The mate blushed for him, and, the girl 
leaving them to arrange matters as they 
pleased, the two men, by borrowing here, 
and contriving there, made up the bunk. 
The girl was standing by the galley when 
they went on deck again, an object of 
curious and respectful admiration to the 
crew, who had come-on board in the - 
meantime. She stayed on deck until the 
air began to blow fresher in the wider 
reaches, and then, with a brief good-night 
to her father, retired below. 

“ She made up her mind to come with 
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us rather suddenly, didn’t she ? ” enquired 
the mate after she had gone. 

“‘She didn’t make up her mind at all,” 
said the skipper ; “we did it for her, me 
an’ the missus. It’s a plan on our part.” 

“Wants strengthening ?” said the mate 
suggestively. 

‘‘Well, the fact is,” said the skipper, 
“it’s like this, Jack ; there’s a friend o’ 
Mine, a provision-dealer in a large way 0’ 
business, wants to marry my girl, and me 
an’ the missus want him to marry her, so, 
©’ course, she wants to marry someone 
else. Me an’ ’er mother we put our 
’eads together and decided for her to 
come away. When she’s at ’ome instead 
©’ being out with Towson, direckly her 
mother’s back’s turned she’s out with that 
young sprig of a clerk.” 

** Nice-looking young feller, I s’pose ? ” 
said the mate somewhat anxiously. 

“‘ Not a bit of it,” said the other firmly. 
“‘Looks as though he never had a good 
meai in his life. Now my friend Towson, 
he’s all right ; he’s a man of about my 
own figger.” 

‘¢ She'll marry the clerk,” said the mate, 
with conviction. 

“Tl bet you she don’t,” said the 
skipper. “I’m an artful man, Jack, an’ I, 
generally speaking, get my own way. I 
couldn't live with my missus peaceable if 
it wasn’t for management.” 

The mate smiled safely in the darkness, 
the skipper’s management consisting 
chiefly of slavish obedience. 

‘“‘T’ve got a cabinet fortygraph of him, 
for the cabin mantelpiece, Jack,” con- 
tinued the wily father. ‘He gave it to 
me o’ purpose. She'll see that when she 
won’t see the clerk, an’ by-and-bye she'll 
fall into our way of- thinking. Anyway, 
she’s going to stay here till she does.” 

“You know your way about, cap’n,” 
said the mate, in pretended admiration. 

The skipper laid his finger on his nose, 
and winked at the mainmast. ‘“ There’s 
few can show me the way, Jack,” he 
answered softly; “very few. Now, I 
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want you to help me, too; I want you to 
talk to her a great deal.” 

“* Ay, ay,” said the mate, winking at the 
mast in his turn. 

“ Admire the fortygraph on the mantel- 
piece,” said the skipper. 

‘‘T will,” said the other. 

“Tell her about a lot o’ young girls 
you know as married young middle-aged 
men an’ loved ’em more an’ more every 
day o’ their lives,” continued the skipper. 

‘Not another word,” said the mate. 
“I know just what you want. She shan’t 
marry the clerk if I can help it.” 

The other turned and gripped him 
warmly by the hand. ‘If ever you area 
father yourself, Jack,” he said with emo- 
tion, ‘I hope as how somebody’ stand 
by you as you're standing by me.” 

The mate was relieved the next day 
when he saw the portrait of Towsen. He 
stroked his moustache, and felt that he 
gained in good looks every time he 
glanced at it. 

Breakfast finished, the skipper, who had 


-been on deck all night, retired to his bunk. 


The mate went on deck and took charge, 
watching with great interest’ the move- 
ments of the passenger as she peered into 
the galley and hotly assailed the cook’s 
method of washing up. 

‘Don’t you like the sea ?” he enquired 
politely, as she came and sat on the cabin 
skylight. 

Miss Alsen shook her head dismnally. 
‘“‘ I’ve got to like it,” she remarked. | 

“Your father was saying something to 
me about it,” said the mate, guardedly. 

‘Did he tell the cook and the cabin- 


‘boy too?” enquired Miss Alsen, flushing 


somewhat. ‘‘ What did he tell your” 

‘Told me about a man named 
Towson,” said the mate, becoming intent 
on the sails, ‘“and—another fellow.” 

*T took a little notice of Asm just to 
spoil the other,” said the girl, “not that I 
cared for him, I can’t understand a girl 
caring for any man. Great, clumsy, ugly 
things.” 
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“You don’t like him then?” said the 
mate. 

“Of course not,” said the girl, tossing 
her head. 

“ And yet they’ve sent you to sea to 
get out of his way,” said the mate, medi- 
tatively. ‘Well, the best thing you can 
do—’ 

His hardihood failed him at the pinch. 

‘Go on,” said the girl. 

‘* Well, it’s this way,” said the mate, 
coughing ; ‘“‘they’ve sent you to sea to 
get you out of this fellow’s way, so if you 
fall in love with somebody on the ship 
they'll send you home again.” 

‘So they will,” said the girl, eagerly. 
‘* [ll pretend to fall in love with that nice- 
looking sailor you call Harry. What a 
lark !” 

‘IT shouldn’t do that,” said the mate, 
gravely. 

“Why not ?” said the girl. 

‘“*Tisn’t discipline,” said the mate very 
firmly; ‘it wouldn’t do at all. 
before the mast.” 


? 


“Oh, I see,” remarked Miss Alsen, 


smiling scornfully. 

‘*“T only mean pretend, of course,” said 
the mate, colouring. ‘Just to oblige 
you.” : 

“Of course,” said the girl calmly. 
“Well, how are we to be in love?” 

The mate flushed darkly. “I don’t 
know much about such things,” he said 
at length; ‘‘but we'll have to look at 
each other, and all that sort of thing, you 
know.” 

‘*T don’t mind that,” said the girl. 

‘““Then we'll get on by degrees,” said 
the other. ‘I expect we shall both find 
it come easier after a time.” 

“Anything to get home again,” said 
the girl, rising and walking slowly away. 

The mate began his part of the love-mak- 
ing at once, and, fixing a gaze of concen- 
trated love on the object of his regard, 
nearly ran down a smack. As he had 
prognosticated, it came easy to him, and 
other well-marked symptoms, such as loss 
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of appetite and a partiality for bright 
colours, developed during the day. 
Between breakfast and tea he washed 
five times, and raised the ire of the 
skipper to a dangerous pitch by using 
the ship’s butter to remove tar from his 
fingers. 

By ten o'clock that night he was far 
advanced in a profound melancholy. All 
the looking had been on his side, and, as 
he stood at the wheel keeping the schooner 
to her course, he felt a fellow-feeling for 
the hapless Towson. His meditations 
were interrupted by a slight figure which 
emerged from the companion, and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, came and took its 
old seat on the skylight. 

“Calm and peaceful up here isn’t 
it?” said he, after waiting some time for 
herto speak. ‘Stars are very bright to- 
night.” 

“Don’t talk to me,” said Miss Alsen, 
snappishly. ‘‘Why doesn’t this nasty 
little ship keep still? I believe it’s you 
making her jump about like this.” 

“ Me?” said the mate in amazement. 

“Yes, with the wheel.” 


“T can assure you—— ” began the 
mate. 

“Yes, I knew you'd say so,” said the 
girl. 


‘“Come and steer yourself,” said the 
mate ; “then you'll see.” : a 

Much to his surprise she came, and, 
leaning limply against the wheel, put her 
little hands on the spokes, while the mate 
explained the mysteries of the compass. 
As he warmed with his subject, he ven- 
tured to put his hands on the same 
spokes, and, gradually becoming more 
venturesome, boldly supported her with 
his arm every time the schooner gave a 
lurch. 

‘‘Thank you,” said Miss Alsen, coldly 
extricating herself, as the mate fancied 
another lurch was coming. ‘“Good- 
night.” 

She retired to the cabin as a dark 
figure, which was manfully knuckling the 
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last remnant of sleep from its eyelids, 
stood before the mate, chuckling softly. 

‘Clear night,” said the seaman as he 
took the wheel in his great paws. 

“Beastly,” said the mate absently and, 
stifling a sigh, went below and turned in. 

He lay awake for a few minutes, and 
then, well satisfied with the day’s proceed- 
ings, turned over and fell asleep. He was 
pleased to discover, when he awoke, that 
the slight roll of the night before had dis- 
appeared, and that there was hardly any 
motion on the schooner. The passenger 
herself was already at the breakfast-table. 

“*Cap’n’s on deck I s’pose?” said the 
mate, preparing to resume negotiations 
where they were broken off the night be- 
fore. ‘‘I hope you feel better than you 
did last night.” 

“Yes, thank you,” said she. 

“You'll make a good sailor in time,” 
said the mate. 

‘“IT hope not,” said Miss Alsen, who 
thought it time to quell a gleam of peculiar 
tenderness plainly apparent in the mate’s 
eyes. “I shouldn’t like to be a sailor even 
if I were a man.” | 

““Why not? ” enquired the other. 

“I don’t know,” said the girl, medita- 
tively, ‘but sailors are generally such 
scrubby little men, aren’t they ? ” 

““Scrubby ?” repeated the mate in a 
dazed voice. 

‘‘1’d sooner be a soldier,” she con- 
tinued ; “I like soldiers—they’re so manly. 
I wish there was one here now.” 

« What for ?” enquired the mate, in the 
manner of a sulky schoolboy. 

“If there was a man like that here 
now,” said Miss Alsen, thoughtfully, “ I’d 
dare him to mustard old Towson’s nose.” 

‘Do what ?” enquired the astonished 
mate. 

‘‘Mustard old Towson’s nose,” said 
Miss Alsen, glancing lightly from the 
cruet-stand to the portrait. 

The infatuated man hesitated a moment, 
and then, reaching over to the cruet, took 
out the spoon, and, with a pale, determined 
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face, indignantly daubed the classic 
features of the provision-dealer. His in- 
dignation was not lessened by the be- 
haviour of the temptress, who, instead of 
fawning upon him for his bravery, 
-crammed her handkerchief to her mouth 
and giggled foolishly. 

“* Here’s father,” she said suddenly, as a 
step sounded above. ‘Oh, you will get 
it.” 

She rose from her seat, and, standing 
aside to let her father pass, went on deck. 
The skipper sank on to a locker, and, rais- 
ing the tea-pot, poured himself out a cup 
of tea, which he afterwards decanted intoa 
saucer. He had just raised it to his lips, 
when he saw something over the rim of it 
which made him put it down again un- 
tasted and stare blankly at the mantel- 
piece. 

‘“Who the—what the—who the devil’s 
done this?” he enquired, in a strangu- 
lated voice, as he rose and regarded the 
portrait. , 

‘I did,” said the mate. 

‘You did ?” roared the other. 
What for °” 

“JT don't know,” said the mate, awk- 
wardly. ‘Something seemed to come 
over me all of a sudden and I felt as 
though I must do it.” — 

“ But what for? Where’s the sense of 
it?” said the skipper. 

The mate shook his head sheepishly. — 

** But what did you want to do such a 
monkey trick for ?” roared the skipper. 

“IT don’t know,” said the mate, doggedly, 
“but it’s done, aint it? and it’s no good 
talking about it.” 

The skipper looked at him in wrathfuil 
perplexity. ‘*‘ You'd better have advice 

- when we get to port, Jack,” he said at 
length; “‘the last few weeks I’ve noticed 
you've been a bit strange in your manner. 
You go an’ show that ’ed of yours toa 
doctor.” 

The mate grunted, and went on deck 
for sympathy, but, finding Miss Alsen ma 
mood far removed from sentiment and 
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mot at all grateful, drew off whistling. 
Matters were in this state when the skipper 
appeared, wiping his mouth. 

“T’ve put another portrait on the man- 
telpiece, Jack,” he said, menacingly ; ‘“‘it’s 
the only other one I’ve got, an’I wish you 
to understand that if that only sme//s mus- 
tard there'll be such a row in this ’ere ship 
that you won’t be able to ’ear yourself 
speak for the noise.” 

He moved off with dignity, as his 
daughter, who had overheard the remark, 
came sidling up to the mate and smiled 
on him agreeably. : 

‘*He’s put another portrait there,” she 
said, softly. 

“You'll find the mustard-pot in the 
cruet,” said the mate, coldly. 

Miss Alsen turned and watched her 
father as he went forward, and then, to the 
mate’s surprise, went below without another 
word. A: prey to curiosity, but too proud 
to make any overture, he compromised 
matters by going and standing near the 
companion. 

“Mate,” said a stealthy whisper at 
the foot of the ladder. 

The mate gazed calmly out to sea. 

‘¢ Jack,” said the girl again, in a lower 
whisper than before. 

The mate went hot all over, and at once 
descended. He found Miss Alsen, her 
eyes sparkling, with the mustard-pot in 
her left hand and the spoon in her right, 
executing a war-dance in front of the 
second portrait. 

‘‘ Don’t do it,” said the mate, in alarm. 

“ Why not ?” she enquired, going with- 
in an inch of it. ° 

‘“ He'll think it’s me,” said the mate. 

““That’s why I called you down here,” 
said she, “ you don’t think I wanted you, 
do you?” 

“You put that spoon down,” said the 
nate, who was by no means desirous of 
another interview with the skipper. 

*‘ Shan’t,” said Miss Alsen. 

The mate sprang at her, but she dodged 
round the table. He leaned over, and, 
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catching her by the left arm, drew her to- 
wards him ; then, with her flushed, laugh- 
ing face close to his, he forgot everything 
else, and kissed her. 

“Oh!” said Hetty indignantly. 

‘Will you give it to me now?” said 
the mate, trembling at his boldness. 

‘“‘ Take it,” said she. She leaned across 
the table, and, as the mate advanced, 
dabbed viciously at him with the spoon. 
Then she suddenly dropped both articles 
on the table and moved away, as the mate, 
startled by a footstep at the door, turned 
a flushed visage, ornamented with three 
streaks of mustard, on to the dumb- 
founded skipper. 

“‘Sakes alive,” said that astonished 
mariner, as soon as he could speak, “ if he 
aint amustarding his own face now—I 
never ’eard of such a thing in all my life. 
Don’t go near ’im, Hetty. Jack!” 

‘‘ Well,” said the mate, wiping his smart- 
ing face with his handkerchief. 

‘You've never been took like this 


before?” queried the skipper, anxiously. 


‘‘O’ course not,” said the mortified mate. 

‘*Don’t you say 0’ course not to me,” 
said the other warmly, “after behaving 
like this. A straight weskit’s what you 
want. I'll go an’ see old Ben about it. 
He’s got an uncle in a’sylum. You come 
up too, my girl.” | 

He went in search of Ben oblivious of 
the fact that his daughter, instead of 
following him, came no farther than the 
door, where she stood and regarded her 
victim compassionately. | 

‘‘I’m so sorry,” she said. 
smart ?” 

“A little,’ said the mate; “don’t you 
trouble about me.” | 

‘““You see what you get for behaving 
badly,” said Miss Alsen, judicially. 

‘It’s worth it,” said the mate, brighten- 
ing. 

‘“T’m afraid it'll blister,” said she. She 
crossed over to him, and putting her head 
on one side, eyed the traces wisely. 
‘Three marks,” she said. 


‘‘ Does it 
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the master of the Jessica thought he could 
attain his ends more certainly by diplo- 
macy, and so careful was his demeanour 
that the couple in the cabin had no idea 
that they had been observed—the mate 
listening calmy to a lecture on incipient 
idiocy which the skipper thought it ad- 
visable to bestow. 

Until the mid-day meal on the day fol- 
lowing he made no sign. If anything he 
was even more affable than usual, though 
his wrath rose at the glances which were 
being exchanged across the table. 

‘* By the way, Jack,” he said at length. 
““What’s become of Kitty Loney P ” 

‘“Who?” enquired the mate. ‘‘ Who's 
Kitty Loney ?” 

It was now the skipper’s turn to stare, 
and he did it admirably. 

“Kitty Loney,” he said in surprise, 
“the little girl you are going to marry.” 

“Who are you getting at?” said the 
mate, going scarlet as he met the gaze 
opposite. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said 
the skipper with dignity. ‘“‘ I’m allooding 
to Kitty Loney, the little girl in the red 
hat and white feathers you introduced to 
me as your future.” | 

The mate sank back in his seat, and 
regarded him with open-mouthed horrified 
astonishment. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve chucked 
er,” pursued the heartless skipper, “after 
getting an advance from me to buy the 
ring with, too? Didn't you buy the ring 
with the money?” 

“No,” said the mate, ‘‘I—oh, no— 
of course —what on earth are you talking 
about ?” 

The skipper rose in his seat and re- 
garded him sorrowfully but severely. ‘I’m 
sorry, Jack,” he said stiffly, “if I’ve said 
anything to annoy you or anyway hurt 
your feelings. O’ course it’s your busi- 
ness, not mine. P’raps you'll say you 
never heard o’ Kitty Loney ?” 

“TI do say so,” said the bewildered 
mate ; ‘‘I do say so.” 
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The skipper eyed him sternly, and 
without another word left the cabin. “If 
she’s like her mother,” he said to himself, 
chuckling as he went up the companion- 
ladder, ‘‘ I think that'll do.” 

There was an awkward pause after his 
departure. “I’m sure I dont know 
what you must think of me,” said the 
mate at length, “but I don’t know what 
your father’s talking about.” ” 

‘I don’t think anything,” said Hetty, 
calmly. ‘“* Pass the potatoes, please.” 

‘€] suppose it’s a joke of his,” said the 
mate, complying. _ 

‘And the salt,” said she ; ‘‘thank you.” 

**But you don’t believe it?” said the 
mate, pathetically. wa 

**Oh, don’t be. silly,” said the girl, 
calmly. ‘What does it mattér whether 
I do or not ?” ee 

‘It matters a great deal,” said the mate, 
gloomily. ‘It’s life or death to me.” 

‘“‘Oh, nonsense,” said Hetty. ‘She 
won’t know of your foolishness. I.won't 
tell her.” toa 

“TI tell you,” said the mate desperatcly, 
“there never was a Kitty Loney. What 
do you think of that ?” | 

‘I think you are very mean,” said the 
girl scornfully ; ‘‘don’t talk to me any 
more, please.” 

‘‘Just as you like,” said the. mate, 
beginning to lose his temper. 

He pushed his plate from him and 
departed, while the girl, angry and resent- 
ful, put ‘the potatoes back as heing too 
floury for consumption in the . circum- 
stances. : 

For the remainder of the passage she 
treated him with a politeness and good 
humour through which he strove in vain 
to break. To . her surprise, her father 
made no objection, at the end of the 
voyage, when she coaxingly suggested 
going back by train, and the mate,’ as 
they sat at dummy-whist on the evening 
before her departure, tried in vain to dis- 
cuss the journey in an unconcerned 
fashion. 
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WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND. 


dissimilar. Each writer fearlessly em- 
ploys his own characteristic idiom, care- 
kss of anachronism, caring only for 
dramatic vividness of effect, and though, 
of course, one cannot compare Mark 
Twain’s style with that unique thunder- 
and-lightning-and-mud painting of Car- 
lyle, yet his fervid sincerity and his old 
power of imaginative characterisation go 
far to justify my comparison. It may 
sound a paradox, but it is my belief 
that the Americans are the most imagi- 
native nation in the world. At present, 
for the most part, they confine their 
imagination to their business and their 
conversation, but occasionally it escapes 
into their literature; and Mark Twain’s 
Joan of Arc is such an escape. The man 
who has inaugurated a great epoch in 
the history of humour—and the whole 
of modern humour is the invention of 
Mark Twain—must have a great imagina- 
tion, as he must also have a great heart. 
We have not waited for Joan of Are to 
find these important gifts in Mark Twain, 
but certainly they are here once more, with 
even more than their ancient vitality. I 
have found it difficult to detach any scene 
from the book, so I quote this passage 
from its eloquent preface :— 

“The character of Joan of Arc is 
unique. It can be measured by the 
standards of all times without mis- 
giving or apprehension as to the result. 
Judged by any of them, judged by all of 
them, it is still flawless, it is still ideally 
perfect ; it still occupies the loftiest place 
possible to human attainment, a loftier 
one than has been reached by any other 
mere mortal. 

‘* When we reflect that her century was 
the brutallest, the wickedest, the rottenest 
in history since the darkest ages, we are 
lost in wonder at the miracle of such a pro- 
duct from such a soil. The contrast 
‘between her and her century is the con- 
trast between day and night. She was 
truthful when lying was the common 
speech of men; she was honest when 
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honesty was become a lost virtue ; she was 
a keeper of promises when the keeping of 
a promise was expected of no one; she 
gave her great mind to great thoughts and 
great purposes when other great minds 
wasted themselves upon petty fancies or 
upon poor ambitions; she was modest, 
and fine, and delicate, when to be loud 
and coarse might be said to be universal ; 
she was full of pity when a merciless cruelty 
was the rule; she was steadfast when sta- — 
bility was unknown, and honourable in an 
age which had forgotten what honour was; 
she was a rock of convictions in a time 
when men believed in nothing, and scoffed 
at all things; she was unfailingly true in 
an age that was false to the core; she 
maintained her personal dignity unim- 
paired in an age of fawnings and ser- 
vilities; she was of a dauntless courage 
when hope and courage had perished in 
the hearts of her nation; she was spot- 
lessly pure in mind and body when 
society in the highest places was foul in 
both—she was all these things in an age 
when crime was the common business of 
lords and princes, and when the highest 
personages in Christendom were able to 
astonish even that infamous era, and 
make it stand aghast at the spectacle of 
their atrocious lives, black with un- 
imaginable treacheries, butcheries, and 
bestialities. 

‘She was perhaps the only entirely un- 
selfish person whose name has a place in 
profane history. No vestige or sugzes- 
tion of self-seeking can be found in any 
word or deed of hers. When she had 
rescued the King from his vagabondage, 
and set his crown upon his head, she was 
offered rewards and honours, but she 
refused them all, and would take nothing, 
All she would take for herself—if the 
King would grant it—was leave to go 
back to her village home, and tend her 
sheep again, and feel her mother’s arms 
about her, and be her housemaid and 
helper. The selfishness of this unspoiled 
general of victorious armies, companion 
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of princes, and idol of an applauding and 
grateful nation, reached but that far and 
no farther. 

“Joan of Arc, a mere child in years, 
ignorant, unlettered, a poor village girl 
unknown and without influence, found a 
great nation lying in chains, helpless 
and hopeless under an alien domina- 
tion, its treasury bankrupt, its soldiers 
disheartened and dispersed, all spirit 
torpid, all courage dead in the hearts 
of the people through long years of 
foreign domestic outrage and oppression, 
their King cowed, resigned to his fate, 
and preparing to fly the country; and 
she laid her hand upon this nation, this 
corpse, and it rose and followed her. She 
led it from victory to victory, she turned 
back the tide of the Hundred Years’ 
War, she fatally crippled the English 
power, and died with the earned title of 
DELIVERER OF FRANCE, which she bears 
to this day.” 

Australia is another new country with 
a mighty imagination and great heart. 
There is something in the ferment of con- 
ditions in anew country which makes for 
both, but like America, and much more 
so, she keeps them as yet for her business 
and her social intercourse. However, 
now and again they escape into literature. 
They did so in Lindsay Gordon, in Henry 
Clarence Kendall, in Francis Adams, and 
they have once more escaped in a striking 
volume of ballad-poetry entitled /:: the 
Days when the World was Wide, and other 
Verses (Sydney: Angus & Robertson. 
London: Young J. Pentland), by Mr. 
Henry Lawson. It is a volume to con- 
sole one for the tantalising postpone- 
ments of Mr. Kipling’s long-promised 
volume of sea-ballads, and it is obvious 
that Mr. Lawson’s metres owe dues to 
Mr. Kipling. But, then, Mr. Kipling’s 
metres owe dues elsewhere ; every poet 
is a disciple of every other poet that 
has sung before him, and it 1s easy to tell 
the difference between the mere mocking- 
bird and the man with a song of his own 
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to sing some day. .It is merely acciden- 
tal that Mr. Lawson employs the methods 
of Kipling and Bret Harte; he would 
have been a poet had they never been 
born. The cruel muses chose him at 
their birth to hear the fatal music, to see 
the fatal beauty, of the world. I don’t 
mean to imply that he is a poet of any- 
thing approaching the highest order of 
poetry. Ballad-poetry has seldom been 
written by such poets. It is essentially 
music for the people, appealing to the 
great human emotions, not in the way 
the great poets appeal to them, but—but 
enough of criticism. Read some of these 
stanzas from the title-poem :— 


‘* The world is narrow and ways are short, and 
our lives are dull and slow, 

For little is new where the crowds resort, and 
less where the wanderers go ; 

Greater, or smaller, the same old things we see 
by the dull roadside, 

And tired of all is the spirit that sings of the days 
when the world was wide. 


‘*When the North was hale in the march of Time, 
and the South and West were new, 

And the gorgeous East was a pantomime, as it 
seemed in our boyhood’s view ; 

When Spain was first on the waves of change, 
and proud in the ranks of pride, 

And all was wonderful, new, and strange in the 
days when the world was wide. 


‘* They sailed away in the ships that sailed ere 
science controlled the main, 

When the strong, brave heart of a man prevailed 
as ‘twill never prevail again ; 

They knew not whither, nor much they cared— 
let Fate or the winds decide— 

The worst of the Great Unknown they dared in 
the days when the world was wide. 


‘‘They raised new stars on the silent sea that 
filled their hearts with awe; 

They came to many a strange countree and mar- 
vellous sights they saw, 

The villagers gaped at the tales they told, and 
old eyes glistened with pride— 

When barbarous cities were paved with gold in 
the days when the world was wide. 


‘**Twas honest metal and honest wood—in the 
days of the Outward Bound— 

When men were gallant and ships were good— 
roaming the wide world round. 
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The gods could envy a leader then when ‘ Follow 
me, lads!’ he cried— 

They faced each other and fought like men in the 
days when the world was wide. 


‘* They tried to live as a freeman should—they 
were happier men than we 

In the glorious days of wine and blood—when 
Liberty crossed the sea ; 

’Twas a comrade true or a foeman then, and a 
trusty sword well tried— 

They faced each other and fought like men in the 
days when the world was wide.” 


Read, too, these from a still finer poem 
entitled, Faces in the Street :-— 


** In hours before the dawning dims the starlight 
in the sky, 
The wan and weary faces first begin to trickle by, 
Increasing as the moments hurry on with morning 
feet, 
Till like a pallid river flow the faces in the street — 
Flowing in, flowing in, 
To the beat of hurried feet— 
Ah! I sorrow for the owners of those faces in the 
street. 


““The human river dwindles when ’tis past the 
hour of eight, 
Its waves go flowing faster in the fear of being late; 
But slowly drag the moments, whilst, beneath the 
dust and heat, 
The city grind: the owners of the faces in the 
street— 
Grinding body, grinding soul, 
Yielding scarce enough to eat— 
Oh ! I sorrow for the owners of the faces in the 
street. 


‘And when the hours on lagging feet have slowly 
dragged away, 
And sickly yellow gaslights rise to mock the going 
day, 
Then flowing past my window like a tide in its 
retreat, 
Again I see the pallid stream of faces in the 
street— 
Ebbing out, ebbing out, 
To the drag of tired feet, 
While my heart is aching dumbly for the faces in 
the street. 


** And now all blurred and smurched with vice 
the days sad pages end, 

For while the short ‘large hours’ towards the 
longer ‘ small hours’ trend, 

With smiles that mock the wearer, and with words 
that half entreat, 

Delilah pleads for custom at the corner of the 
street— 
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Sinking down, sinking down. 
Battered wreck by tempests beat— 
A dreadful, thankless trade is hers, that woman of 
the street. 


“*T left the dreadful corner where the steps are 
never still, 
And sought another window overlooking gorge 
and hill ; 
But when the night came dreary with the driving 
rain and sleet, 
They haunted me—the shadows of those faces .in 
the street, 
Flitting by, flitting by, 
Flitting by with noiseless feet, 
And with cheeks but little paler than the: real 
ones in the street. 


“Once I cried, ‘Oh, God Almighty! if Thy 
might doth still endure, 
Now show me a vision, for the wrongs of Earth 
a cure.’ 
And lo! with shops all shuttered, I beheld a 
city’s street, 
And in the warning distance heard the tramp of 
many feet, 
Coming nearer, coming nearer, 
To a drum’s dull distant beat, 
And soon I saw the army that was marching 
down the street. 


** And, like a swollen river that has broken bark 
and wall, 
The human flood came pouring with the red 
flags over all, 
And kindled eyes all blazing bright with revolu- 
tion’s heat, 
And flashing swords reflecting riyid faces in the 
street, 
Pouring on, pouring on, 
To a drum’s loud threatening beat. 
And the war-hymns and the cheering of the 
people in the street. 


“And so ’twill be while e’er the world goes rolling 
round its course, 
The warning pen shall write in vain, the warn- 
ing voice grow hoarse, 
But not until a city feels Red Revolution’s 
feet 
Shall its sad people miss awhile the terrors of the 
street — 
The dreadful, everlasting strife 
For scarcely clothes and meat 
In that pent track of living death—the city’s 
cruel street.” 


And, again, read these from Zhe Syzr 
of Australasia :— 
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Watty took no notice of, and Johnnie 
did not care to repeat it in the same 
form. 

‘*Ye wad be hearin’, then, that I was 
precentin’ in the Kirk the ither Sunday ? 
No? Man, ye keep far ower muckle tae 
yersel’, That’s what mak’s ye aye sae 
glum-like. If ye wad even gang tae the 
Kirk whiles, and hae a bit haver wi’ some 
o’ the fouk it wad be better than daein’ 
naethin’. I’m no fin’in’ faut wi’ ye, only 
I thocht ye micht hae heard that I was 
precentin’ in the Kirk the ither Sunday. 
It was a guid thing that I hadna stayed 
awa’ like you, or there wad hae been 
a fine peck o’ trouble for somebody. 
Jeemie Bauld, that’s the precentor, ye 
ken, was ta’en that bad wi’ a kittle in his 
thrapple that he couldna stop coughin’. 
Sae the hale session cam roun’ tae me wi’ 


the minister’s compliments tae see if I 


wad precent as a special obleegement. 
No sae fast, .Watty man; wait till I tell 
’ee what I said. Ses I——” 

“IT pit ye up there tae wark, no’ tae 
blether,” said Watty fiercely. 

‘““ Weel, as I was sayin’,” Johnnie con- 
tinued, after a minute’s silence, ‘“‘ when 
they saw me drawin’ back like—for I 


telled them they could easy fin’ a better 


man than me—and they said they could- 
nae fin’ a better in the hale parish—one 
©’ them up, and ses he, ‘If you dinna 
dae it, Johnnie,’ ses he, ‘the minister’'ll 
just hae tae dae it himsel’, and ye ken 
what that'll be like.’ ” 

“It was like their d—d impidence tae 
say onything o’ the kind,” Watty broke in 
angrily, for although he criticised the 
minister himself he would not permit 
anyone else to do so. ‘The minister 
could mak’ himsel’ heard frae one end o’ 
the village tae the ither. Your vice is no’ 
a tin whustle besides his, though ye mal’? 
mair noise than a corncrake, and no’ 
half as sweet.” 

“And ye ken ye'’re tellin’ the biggest 
lee ye ever telled in yer life, Watty 
Whyte,” cried Johnnie, lying flat on the 
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straw and showing a very red face over 
the edge. “It’s weel seen ye’ve never 
heard me, or ye wadna daur tae say it. 
I'll sing against ony man in the parish, or 
wumman either.” 

“* Never heard ye,” said Watty viciously, 
thrusting a bunch of straw into Johnnie’s 
overhanging face. ‘I canna get workin’ 
for yer lang tongue that never leaves off 
frae morn till nicht.” 

“I canna mak’ oot, though,” Johnnie 
went on again after another short interval 
of silence, “hoo ye hevna heard ony- 
thing aboot me precentin’ in the Kirk 
the ither Sunday, for everybody’s speakin’ 
aboot it.” 

“Dae ye think I hae naethin’ better 
tae dae than talk aboot the likes o’ you?” 
asked Watty, again goaded into speech. 

“‘ Speak aboot the likes o’ me !” Johnnie 
retorted. ‘Wha are ye, I suld like tae 
ken, tae gie yersel’ sich airs? Ye may 
think a lot o’ yersel’ because ye delve the 
minister’s kailyerd, but I wadna tak’ yer 
place and a pension intae the bargain. I 
hae my ain horse and cart and am servant 
tae naebody.” 

“ Ye’re there to tak’ orders from me the 
noo, at ony rate,” said Watty calmly, “and 
I'll see that ye dae them, though I’ve tae 
half murder ye first.” 

“T’ll no tak’ yer orders,” Johnnie 
shouted back excitedly ; “I’m here tae 
cart the minister’s straw tae be threshed 
and back again.” 

‘And whaur’s the minister the noo?” 
asked Watty. 

“‘He’s no’ here, at ony rate,” Johnnie 
replied. 

‘*No, but I’m here,” said Watty, with 
such sinister emphasis that Johnnie could 
think of no reply. 

‘It’s a gae queer thing,” he havered to 
himself, “if I canna dae what I like and 
say what I like on my ain cart. But I 
mauna forget that the crater’s no’ in his 
weiss mind. I’ve gotten tae look after 
him as weel as mysel’, altho’ he thinks 
he’s lookin’ after me. And that mak’s it 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


Ah! if the reading public who devour 
the contents of circulating librazies knew 
what was good for them they would insist 
upon the inclusion in their literary pabulum 
of a choice assortment of Blue-Books. I 
am rather vaffiné myself in the matter of 
reading. I taste, sample, skim. And the 
book must be a work. of assured merit 
before I take it up atall. But I always 
look twice at a Blue-Book, which, if not 
irreproachable in style—how many books 
of the modern output are so?—is as often 
as not a storehouse of curious, unsus- 
pected, and for the most part, important 
facts. It will be said that it is not facts 
that one wants in reading. Perhaps not. 
But whether as regards facts, romance, or 
sidelights upon human nature, the Blue- 
Book still holds its own. In its higher 
form there is a fascination about it that 
mere fiction does not possess. It conveys 
‘the sense of reality. You feel that you 
have the raw material of human nature 
set before you, undistorted by being seen 
through the medium of a temperament. 
Is there anything more absorbing to watch 
than the spirited cross-examination of a 
witness in a court of justice? It is not 
the facts that attract you here, but the 
clash of mind and mind. It is human 
nature sampled in the way that you sample 
a piece of cheese. Well, that is the sort 
of untrimmed, unadorned, unsophisti- 
cated human nature that you get in a 
Blue-Book. The facts of life are there, 
and it is for you to read them to the 
best of your ability, though some may be 
written in invisible ink, while others have 


to be sought between the lines. 
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On the question of ages, the Registrar- 
General corrects a prevailing impression, 
namely, that the “sticking age” for 
women ig something under thirty, say 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine. That women 
are reluctant to “change a figure” is 
common knowledge; and, in fact, there 
is a strong tendency in ages, as recorded 
by the Registrar-General, who is of 


é 
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course obliged to accept what is told 
him, to cluster near the multiples of ten. 
At thirty, forty, fifty, and so on, human 
life dams up so to speak ; and does not 
break away again except under pressure 
of years. Probably this applies to men 
and women alike; and it may arise in 
part from a slovenly habit of mind, albeit, 
confessedly, it is more tempting to man to 
call himself forty than forty-five. Properly 
speaking, the vitiation of the Registrar- 
General’s figures begins in the case of 
women earlier than I have named, and 
it is of so serious a character, that I 
doubt whether the percentages of popu- 
lation between, say, twenty and fifty years 
pf age are at all to be relied upon. Be- 
yond all doubt, the sticking age for 
women is not twenty-nine but twenty- 
five ; and it is proved in this way that 
the numbei of women returning them- 
selves as between twenty and twenty-five 
years of age, is larger than the number 
of girls returned ten years earlier as being 
between ten and fifteen, notwithstanding, 
that the former can only be the sur- 
vivors of these latter, after they have 
been decimated (a word correctly applied 
in this instance according to its etymo- 
logy) by disease. What this means is 
that from the age of twenty the Registrar- 
General’s figures, as regard the female sex 
at least, begin to go wrong ; and it is very 
unlikely that they ever pick up again 
what they then begin to lose. 
e % 


* 

For men the sticking age is later. About 
forty, perhaps, they begin to apply the 
brake; and, to do them justice, it is not 
always with them a question of personal 
vanity. In this competitive age the pres- 
sure of the younger generation is making 
itself more and more felt, and in the rank 
and file of most trades and professions— 
the great army of the employed—to arrive 
at middle-age is almost to court dismissal. 
There are necessarily a great many men 
of fifty doing work which could be just 


as well entrusted to their sons; and there 
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is a rooted conviction on the part of em- 
ployers—very likely it is justified—that 
the younger men are more adaptable, 
more active, and less exacting on 
the score of wages. Accordingly, every- 
where the younger generation are pushing 
the elder from their stools. The latter 
fight for their position as best they can, 
and their readiest defence ‘is to call them- 
selves younger than they are, the next 
being to support their claim to youth, as 
far as they may, by a resort to dye and 
other cosmetics. Touching, it may be, 
to see a woman making an unavailing 
stand against the march of time; but the 
true pathos of life is the spectacle of the 
middle-aged clerk or mechanic attempting 
with clumsy arts to lessen the dispropor- 
tion of years between himself and his 
younger rival. 
*.° 

After glancing at the business side of 
the question, one finds it easier to con- 
done that feminine disregard of accuracy in 
the matter of age, to which reference has 
been made. Is this in truth the mere 
vanity that we are tempted to think it? 
Youth or the appearance of youth is often 
a woman’s sole capital in life, and in a sex 
whose strongest instinct is to please and 
captivate, it is always a cherished posses- 
sion. Men may blame women for their 
devotion to the arts of rejuvenation, but 
primarily it is they who inspire it. If there 
was a demand for the svciety of elderly 
spinsters we may be sure that there would 
be, on the one hand, less mystification 
practised as to age in the sex, and on the 
other, less demand for the gallantry which 
ignores it. From twenty to twenty-five 
strikes one at first as a needlessly early 
age at which women should begin tamper- 
ing with the Registrar-General’s statistics. 
Ly general consent twenty-five is an admir- 
able age in young womanhood, infinitely 
superior in charm to the much-vaunted 
seventeen which is interesting and valuable 
chiefly for its promise of the charm to 
come. From twenty-five to, say, thirty-five 
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is the very tableland of woman’s life. Evi- 
dently the women of twenty-five and over 
who prefer to be returned in the official 
tables as belonging to an earlier stage have 
for their action a reason which does not 
lie on the surface, and I should say it was. 
one of a prudential character. If you 
intend to stick at twenty-nine, to refuse to 
run the steeplechase of life fairly, to de- 
cline to take at a bound what the Regis- 
trar-General calls the third multiple of 
ten, then it is well to begin the falsifica- 
tion process in good time. A year or two 
in the early twenties is never missed. 
That I take to be the meaning of the 
apparently premature manipulation of 
women’s ages. 
*.° 
But what of the proverb that “a woman 
is only as old as she looks?” If this is 
not an empty compliment, it must be an 
axiom derived from the ante-registration 
period. There was a time when, owing 
to imperfect registration, the telling of 
ages was a matter of difficulty ; and then, 
nv doubt, there was a chance of a 
woma:)’s years being estimated on the 
evidence of her looks. But I fancy most 
men would prefer a woman who being 
twenty-five looked thirty to one who 
being thirty looked twenty-five. Un- 
consciously one looks to the working 
years of a woman’s life, and reckons 
her attractions accordingly. This, with 
the intuition of their sex, women have 
divined. They accept the compliment 
ahout looks in the spirit in which it is given, 
and—do their best to falsify the record. 
*° | 
After this, what regard can be paid 
to the Registrar-G-neral’s returns as a 
basis of theory? Many admissible specu- 
lations are founded upon what are called 
the vital statistics of the country, which, 
however, on examination prove to be as 
shifty as a foundauon of sand. I am 
afraid that statistics of all kinds fully 
deserve the suspicion with which they are 
regarded. Only the other day I came 
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cross an unblushing statistical fallacy, 
which I have more than once nailed to 
the counter, but which always gets into 
circulation again. I refer to the rela- 
tive healthiness of the married and the 
celibate states. It crops up anew in 
a current discussion upon the propriety 
of the re-marriage of widows. Marriage 
‘appears to be generally recommended 
even by those who have tried it, and I 
have certainly nothing to say against it. 
But I object .o the statistical ground on 
which it is recommended, namely, that 
taking both sexes between the ages of 
thirty and forty, in all civilised countries, 
the married have a better chance of life 
in an actuarial sense than the unmarried. 
In other words, if being thirty-five you, 
male or female, are married, you are 
likely to live longer than if your condi- 
tion were one of “single blessedness.” 
Nothing looks fairer than this prosaic 
conclusion, and yet nothing could be 
more misleading. For clearly, if men 
and women remain unmarried at the 
period of life mentioned they are not 
the normal of their sex. There must 
have been a vital reason for their remain- 
ing unmarried. They are presumably ail- 
ing in body, feeble in mind, eccentric, 
unprepossessing—in a word “unfit”; and 
it is but natural that their expectation of 
life should fall below the average. I am 
speaking, of course, on general grounds. 
Not every unmarried person between 
thirty and forty is necessarily to be rele- 
gated to the category of the unfit. I am 
not forgetting the man who, for reasons 
more or less avowable, prefers his free- 
dom ; nor the gentle-eyed spinster, with 
aromance, if not a tragedy, in her life. 
But I trust I have shown cause why 
the hygienic argument as to marriage 
should be distrusted. That this statistical 
ghost is now laid for good I have not 
the smallest expectation, but it ought not 
to “walk ” with the same ease and con- 


fidence as of old. 
*° 
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Various questions affecting the interests 
of the sexes we have sclved ambulando, 
but that birthday problem with which 
I started remains unsolved. Might I 
suggest that the recognition of birthdays 
should be confined to childhood? Itis 
a@ pretty custom then, though apt, as 
years roll on, to become embarrassing to 
all parties. At bottom, it is the sentiment 
with which age is regarded in this country 
that is wrong. I do not despair of its 
changing. Anybody can be young; but 
it is an achievement in its way to grow 
old, and one that might very fitly be 
honoured, if we were not possessed hy 
that craze for the glorification of youth 
which is the distinguishing feature of this 
age of athleticism. Darby and Joan 
advancing in life with their family growing 
up around them may still smile at the 
craze. With the gallantry of his period 
Darby may whisper to his partner 


** And though with envy, Time transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys ; 
You'll in your girls aguin be courted, 
And I'll go wooing with my boys.” 


By the elderly getting their revanche, 
however, I do not mean anything so 
pretty or poetic as the sentiment of the 
lines just quoted. I am looking forward 
to an initiation some day of the cult of 


gray hair. But I have not the slightest 
idea when it is going to be. Have you? 
* @ 
@ 


A curious apprehension was expressed 
in political circles the other day as to the 
expediency of giving our Torpedo-De- 
stroyers such gentle and _ insignificant 
names as the Sy/via, the Violet, the 
Fawn, the Funnay, the Py, the idea being 
that they would not fight so heroically as 
under fiercer appellations. This shows a 
belief in the virtue of names which is not 
justified by experience, though so shrewd 
a man of business as the late Sir Augus- 
tus Harris, laboured under that delu.ion. 
Harris had a weakness for advertisinz 
Drury Lane as the “National Theatre,” 
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thinking thereby to secure to that well- 
known house a standing or an impor- 
tance which it would not otherwise 
possess. The fact is, however, that 
names after being a very little time in 
use become mere labels, distinguishing 
marks destitute of all intrinsic meaning. 
To have wholly substituted ‘‘ National 
Theatre” for Drury Lane would have 
had no effect beyond that of puzzling 
cabmen and others for a few days. It 
would never have conveyed the idea 
that this particular theatre was more im- 
portant than any other. There was or 
is an “Imperial Theatre ” in connection 
with Westminster Aquarium (which, 
again, by the way, is not an aquarium, 
and is now never thought of as such), 
but the name in that case never appealed 


to the patriotism of the masses. 


& @ 
@ 


In the titles of our newspapers and 
periodicals my contention is strikingly 
illustrated. Originally Zhe Zimes, as a 
title, must have been chosen for its 
meaning, and an excellent meaning it 
was, but nobody now thinks of it as any- 
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thing but a libel. Hence we get such 
etymological monstrosities as the Ham- 
mersmith Times, the Barrow-in-Furness 
Times, &c. Thousands every day pro- 
nounce the name of Zhe Daily Telegraph 
without feeling that it is not grammar, in 
fact not even sense. Who, again, asso- 
ciates the Fall Mall Gazette or the 
Westminster Gazette with the localities in 
question? And does anybody think that 
The Fortnightly Review is published twice 
a month? In view of these experiences 
I have no fear that the Asma or the 
Sylph, as Torpedo-Destroyers, will betray 
any feminine weakness in the hour of 
battle. Not a man on board of them 
will remember what their names mean. I 
read in a breach of promise case the other 
day that the parties had exchanged the 
names ‘ Podgy” and “ Puffy” as terms 
of endearment. Doubtless it was not 
until the action was brought that the 
absurdity of these names dawned upon 
their authors. In the Shakespearean 
sense there is nothing in a name. A 
number would do just as well as a dis- 
tinguishing mark. 
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LETTERS TO CLORINDA.* 


re X Dear CLorinna,—“ Why 
do we come here and fight 
like a Bank Holiday crowd 
for eighteen-penny-worth of 
food?” I.do not personally 
know the lady who made this remark. 
For a quarter of an hour we had been 
standing jammed together outside the 
supper-room door in the house of a 
mutual acquaintance, who resides in the 
neighbourhood of Grosvenor Place. 
Lazarus outside the rich man’s gates 
stood a better chance of crumbs than we 
did. Some two hundred guests were 
wedged between us and the buffet. Some 
man near the front door, looking at his 
watch, discovered that it was only twenty 
minutes pasttwelve. A few of us slipped 
round the corner to a neighbouring mews, 
and reached the haven of a little beer- 
shop, largely patronised by coachmen. 
There we obtained a much-needed drink, 
and returned refreshed, independent of 
the elaborate arrangements prepared by 
our hostess. 

I suppose I am hopelessly unfashion- 
able in my ideas, but I have never been 
able to understand the principle upon 
which Society works for our enjoyment. 
To me the whole thing appears a gigantic 
bore. Ihave tried to fathom the mystery 
of its fascination, but have never reached 
the solution. To converse with such of 
my fellow men and women as have any- 
thing to say that is interesting, appears to 
me delightful, Friends are the salt of 
life, but can you tell me what bencfit we 
derive from these huge gatherings, where 
the few people you know you never meet, 
and the few people you talk to tire you? 
I remember once finding myself one of 
a huge throng at a house in Belgrave 





Square. I was a young man in those dars, 
and I found I knew not a living soul in 
the place. At last, as I was struggling 
to get out again, I had the good fortune 
to meet a lady that I did know. 

“Have you seen our hostess?” my 
friend asked. 

“No,” I replied, “I cannot find her 
anywhere.” 

‘So much the better,” observed my 
friend, ‘‘we shall be able to slip off 
quietly. I don’t seem to know many 
people here.” 

As we were leaving, a mutual acquaint- 
ance entered whom we both knew. 

“Oh, are you here?” he asked, some- 
what surprised. “I didn’t know you 
knew the Browns’.” (At this lapse of 
time I forget the real names; I will say 
“Mrs. Brown” for distinction’s sake.) 

‘The Browns’!” replied my friend ; 
“this is not the Browns’, this is Lady 
Jones’s, No. 32.” 

“You have made some mistake,” an- 
swered the gentleman, “this is No. 42. 
You've come to the wrong party.” 

“But isn’t this Mrs. Robinson’s?” I 
exclaimed, joining in the discussion ; 
“T’ve got my card in my pocket.” I 
took it out and showed it them. 

“This is Lady Jones’s party,” said my 
female friend. 

“TI assure you you are mistaken,” said 
our male acquaintance. “ We are at the 
Browns’.” 

“This is Mrs. Robinson's,” I said. 
“T’ve been here over an hour.” 

I turned to a wearied-looking footman. 

‘This is Mrs. Robinson’s, is it not?” . 
{ asked. 

‘Ves, sir—no, sir—I’m not quite sure, 
sir,” replied the man. “T’ll ask the butler.” 


* Copyright, 1896, by Ferome K. Ferome, in the United States of America, 
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The man disappeared—I take it he 


was hired—but never returned, and to . 


this day not one of us knows whether we 
visiled at Lady Jones’s, or Mrs. Brown's, 
or Mrs. Robinson’s. And really I do not 
see that it much mittered to anybody. 
Indeed, it seems to me that it would 
be simpler for a person desirous of 
giving a party to light up the house and 
open the front door. Anybody who was 
passing, and who had nothing better to 
do, might drop in. The result would be 
precisely the same, and the trouble and 
expense of invitation cards and answers 
would be saved. Or announcements 
m ght be made in Zhe Morning Post: 
"This afternoon Lady Tompkins will be 
at Home from three till seven. Tea and 
music. Ladies and gentlemen admitted 
on presentation of visiting card. After- 
noon dress indispensable.” So long as a 
well-dressed crowd is obtained, it can 
make no difference to the average hostess 
who the individuals composing it may 
happen to be. She asks two hundred 
people to visit her in rooms capable of 
accommodating twenty-five with comfort. 
She shakes hands with the first tweaty that 
arrive, and after that the thing gvyes of its 
own accord. To call such a gathering 
**social” ss an abuse of terms. The 
people meet there as they might meet in 
the street or in the park, and talk for a 
few minutes. They then struggle through 
a crowd to clamour for a penny ice or a 
cup of weak tea, and having obtained it 
proceed on their way to repeat the same 
inane performance somewhere in the 
Next street. 

Even children’s parties are conducted 
on the same fovlishly extensive scale. I 
remember a young friend of mine return- 
ing home delighted one evening last 
winter. She had been invited to a 
c.ildren’s ball at Lancaster Gate. She 
went to three children’s balls, one at 
thirty-something, Lancaster Gate, another 
at twenty-something, Lancaster Gate, and 
a third at forty-something, Lancaster 
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Gate. The cabman was given the right 
number, but coming to a house ten doors 
off, where the door was open and a 
children’s party palpably in progress, he 
jumped too readily to conclusions, and 
shooting out maid and child, drove off. 
The child entered and was effusively wel- 
comed in the correct manner. It had its 
supper and a dace or two. Then it 
suddenly occurred to it that in obedience 
to maternal instructions it ought to have 
gone and shaken hands with its hostess, 
Mrs. Chester ; so, though somewhat late 
in the evening, off it started to enquire 
for Mrs. Chester. But nobody seemed 
to know Mrs. Chester. Thereupon the 
butler suggested to the hostess, whose 
name, the child thinks, was Mrs. Mal- 
colm, that there was a Mrs. Chester 
living ten doors off, and he rather fancied 
that Mrs. Chester was also giving a chil- 
dren’s party. 

So the child was redressed, and packed 
off under the care of a footman. But the 
footman was a foolish young man, and, 
turning to the east instead of to the west, 
came to the forties. at one of which 
another children’s party was likewise in 
progress ; and anxious to get back to his 
work, he handed her in, without enquiry, 
and scuttled off. Wishful not to make a 
second mistake, she at once sought out 
the hostess to greet her. The hostess was 
very pleased to see her. but did not seem 
to know her, ana my young friend had 
never set eyes on Mrs. Chester in her life. 
The lady supposed it was some school 
friend of her daughter’s, in whose honour 
the party was being given, and accordingly 
the daughter in question, a small mite of 
eight years old, was called up. 

** Mabel,” said the lady, ‘‘here’s another 
little friend of yours. I want you to 
introduce me.” 

Mabel eyed my young friend up and 
down ; then she walked round her. Then, 
placing her hands behind her back, she 
sLook her head gravely. 

“TI don’t know who she is,” she replied. 

K 
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Then this young person, feeling the 
loneliness of her position, and struck by 
the apparent hopelessness of ever reaching 
her right party, or of ever, so far as she 
could see, getting home again, began to 
weep. But the lady assured her it was of 
no consequence, and really, as a matter of 
fact, it was not. The lady’s husband, a 
kindly old gentleman, said he would go 
out himself, and see if he could find the 
whereabouts of Mrs. Chester, and mean- 
while, my little friend had supper number 
two, and another dance. A while later 
the old gentleman returned victorious, 
and took her himself and handed her 
over to the real Mrs. Chester, at whose 
house she finished up the evening. 

I am not sure that Society did not 
shape better in the old day of “sets.” 
Of course, much folly and nonsense 
mingled with the system. I know of 
one country district where the “Society ” 
consisted of five families. Three were 
in one “set,” and two in the other; and 
a greater insult could not be offered to 
any of them than the suggestion that they 
should mix. An inexperienced curate 
ruined himself socially by calling a Dorcas 
meeting and bringing the whole eleven 
ladies together at the same time. The 
first six, belonging to the one set, took up 
their position by the window; and the 
other five, arriving later, sat at the other 
end of the room, where they could not see 
to sew. For six months the village talked 
of nothing else. 

But, at all events, folks knew one 
another, and one did not dine between 
two people whose names one does not 
know. Nowadays, everybody wants to 
go “everywhere, and everyone must have 
everybody. So our only object in giving 
a party is to get a crush and a long list of 
names, and we visit, not to see friends, 
but to be “in the swim.” 

Let us get down to the root of the 
matter fora moment. What does going 
into Society mean ? 

Some swell person, whom I know very 
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slightly, asks me to an “ At Home” three 
weeks hence. I gladly accept, and I 
stick the card upon my mantelpiece, and 
make a note of the date in my diary. 
The evening comes; I have done my 
day’s work and I have dined. I am 
naturally tired. But I pull myself to- 
gether, dress, and drive to the house. As 
I am taking off my hat and cloak in the 
hall, I meet a man I met three hours ago 
at the club. I have nothing to say to 
him, he has nothing to say to me. Our 
minds have no thought in common, but 
each of us feels it necessary to talk, so as 
we go upstairs we tell each other it isa 
hot evening. 

I ask him if he is going to Ascot; I 
do not care a hang whether he is going 
to Ascot or not. He says he is not quite 
sure. He asks me what chance Passion 
Flower has for the Thousand Guineas. I 
know he does not value my opinion on 
the subject at a brass farthing. He 
would be a fool if he did. But I cudgel 
my brains to reply to him as though he 
were going to stake his shirt on my 
advice. We reach the first floor, and are 
mutually glad to get rid of one another. 
I catch my hostess’s eye; she looks tired 
and worried. She smiles sweetly, but I 
know she has not the slightest idea of 
who I am, and that she is waiting to 
catch my name from the butler. I 
whisper it to him; I know he will not 
get it right, no butler ever does until I 
have been to a house at least a dozen 
times. He bawls out some hideous 
travesty of it that makes me ashamed 
of myself. Perhaps he will call me 
Jellum or Johome: I am grateful when 
he lets me through as simple Mr. Hum. 
My hostess smiles again, and I smirk, 
knowing well, however, that a man’s 
Society smile is not a pretty thing to 
contemplate. She murmurs that it is 
good of me to come. I murmur some- 
thing about this being to me the event 
of the Season. <A few men shine at this 
sort of thing; but they are a small per- 
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centage, and without conceit I regard 
myself as no bigger a fool at the business 
than the average man. My hostess adds 
that she is delighted that I have come 
when I have come, because she has been 
waiting all the evening to introduce me 
to a most charming lady who is most 
anxious to meet me. I say that the 
pleasure is on my side, and I endeavour 
to express eagerness to be introduced. 
Of course, I know that my hostess’s chief 
desire is to shunt me, so that she may 
be at liberty to receive the next guest. 
But we both play out the comedy with 
perfect seriousness. I am introduced to 
the lady who is so anxious to know me 
as a gentleman who is most anxious to 
know her. We neither of us catch the 
name of the other one, even presuming 
that our hostess gives them correctly. 
There are people I know who can give 
to small talk an air of interest and reality. 
{ am not one of these, and from observa- 
tions I have made, I am inclined to 
think, as I have said, that I represent 
the average man. I remark that it has 
been a hot day, and that the rooms are 
crowded. If she be the ordinary type of 
woman, she asks me if I am going on 
to the Johnsons’. I tell her no. We 
stand silent for a moment, both thinking 
what next to say. She asks me if I was 
at the Thompsons’ the day before yester- 
day. I again tell her no, and she 
evidently wonders what I am doing here. 
I ask her if she has seen Yvette Guilbert. 
She hasn’t but would like to. I give her 
my impressions of Yvette Guilbert, which 
are precisely the impressions of everybody 
who has seen that lady. We discuss 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and then with a 
burst of originality we avoid the English 
academy, and tell each other our views of 
the Paris salon. 

Before I leave, I get introduced to 
half-a-dozen other people, and much the 
same sort of thing is repeated. The con- 
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versation has to be trivial; no one cares to 
offer his real thoughts to a person he has 
not known for five minutes. Nor, when 
by any chance one meets a friend, does it 
seem the time or place for real conversa- 
tion. Conversation, to be interesting, must 
be between people whose minds are open 
to one another. True converse is the 
greatest charm of life; but it can only 
take place between friends. The sort of 
“‘talk” that one gives and receives in 
“Society ” can only tire both parties, and 
what does Society give one beyond this 
mere trivial talk? Certainly not friend- 
ship; certainly not new ideas. Where the 
pleasure in it lies appears a mystery to 
me. Who are the people who enjoy it? 
At ten o'clock the other night, I met a 
lady looking really ill from overwork. 
She had been to four parties that day, 
and was on her way to a fifth. She said 
that if the Season was going to last much 
longer, it would kill her, but it never 
seemed to occur to the poor creature that 
she might have stopped away from all of 
them. 

I met C—— the other evening, and 
asked him to dine with me. 

“I can't,” he said, “I’ve got to go to 
the G——’s. Beastly nuisance. They’re 
awfully dull people.” 

“Why do you go?” I asked. 

**T really don’t know,” he replied. 

A few yards farther L—— met me and 
asked me to dine with him on Monday. 

“T can't,” I answered; “ we’re booked 
for the J ’s. I wish we weren't. It's 
always awfully slow.” 

“I wish you could have come,” he 
said, ‘‘I shall have no one to talk to. 
The B——’s are coming, and they bore 
me to death.” 

“Why do you ask him,” I suggested. 

**’Pon my word, I really don’t know,” 
he replied. 





Yours sincerely, 
JEROME hk. JEROME, 
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“Land you in th: Divorce Court in three months,” Cynicus rejoins. ‘“Tihat’s Mrs. 
Pendleton, who ran away witl. young Morrison because her husband would insist 
upon eating peas with a knife.” 

Ah!” says Jones, enthusiastically, “just what I thought. How you misjudge 
her! It takes a moraily and physically beautiful nature to make so strong a pretest 
against vulgarity. A plain girl would have affected not to see that her husband was 
eating peas with a knife.” 

There is no denying that beautiful girls score heavily over plain ones. From 
their cradles to their graves they are petted and spoilt, until at last they begin 
to believe that they have really dune something supremely clever in being beautiful. 
Their physical charm, however, is so often achieved at the expense of their moral 
qualities. They use their beauty to obtain the good things of the world; and they are 
the potent force which delays the arrival of the millennium. In theory we recognise 
this, and say how wrong it is. Then we go out to dinner and swear inwardly if plain 
Miss Smith is allotted to us, whilst beautiful Miss Robinson sits in statuesque grace 
with that puppy Brown. The ugly girl begins to talk to us. She talks of things which 
were once our ideals; tells us beautiful fancies, fills us with soaring thoughts, seeks to 
surround us with her own exquisite atmosphere ; but all the time we mentally beat our 
breasts and say, “‘ Poor little woman! What a pity her voice is so shrill, her teeth so 
atrocious, her mouth so like that of a young bird. Where are her gracious womanhood, 
the potentialities of beauty, the charm of her sex?” It is nonsense also to talk about 
the law of compensation ; that a beautiful woman must be a fool and a plain one a 
genius. Very often the injustice of it all comes in when the beautiful girl is not a fool 
and the plain one is. Beauty is’the one potent power in the world which overcomes 
everything. Your beautiful woman sins—and is forgiven ; your ugly one falls—and is 
flung deeper in the mire. I dare not, however, recommend the way out of the difficulty 
followed by a Mormon Elder of great experience. ‘’Tain’t possible,” he said, “ to find 
one woman everything she orter be. Just sample my bunch of wives, and you'll find 
among the five I’ve got all I want. When I’m tired of the foolishness of beauty, I 
go in fora little of the horse-sense of ugliness; and so on. It’s expensive, but it’s 


a good all-round plan; and if there is a fun'ral in the fam’ly, why, I guess it don’t 
leave so much of a blank behind it.” 


® ® e e * 


So far as I can gather the only real disadvantage in being notably 
plain is that your friends will say that you are good-natured when Frankfort Moore 
anyone refers to your want of good looks ; and everyone knows that cynicises. 
to be branded as good-natured is more than the most patient of 
men—say a ’bus conductor—should be asked to stand in the way of abuse. On the 
other hand, the only positive advantage in being good-looking is that, if you are a man 
you must be careful, and if you are a woman you must be very careful. The value of 
the sneer that ‘‘ beauty is only skin-deep,” is altogether dependent upon the skin. Some 
very beautiful people whom I have met were especially thick-skinned, so that they 
were never visibly affected by their reflections upon the truth of the proverb; others, 
who were less pachydermatous, on having the proverb brandished before their eyes, de- 
clared that they did not want to be beautiful any deeper than the epidermis, for no one 
could see their bones. (Of course, that was before the Rontgen rays were discovered. I 
have not met any beautiful people since.) Opinion seems to be divided as to the 
actual advantages which accrue to the world through the exceptional beauty of some of 
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its inhabitants. There was the case of Helen, who was certainly a notoriously hand- 
some woman. She was the indirect cause of most of our early troubles with the Greek 
language. Personally I can recollect the time very well when I wished most heartily 
that Helen had been a trifle less good-looking, in which case, I fondly supposed (at 
that time I was very young) that she could not hav~ become the “direful spring ” of 
many woes, the greatest of these Leing Homer. In later years, however, I became so 
cynical as to be extremely grateful to Aphrodite for the hand she had in that nefaricus 
transaction which gave Homer the greatest chance of his life—a chance of which he 
availed himself to the utmost that decency and an epic permitted him. Then there 
was Cleopatra. We grudge her nothing that she achieved—the subjugation of Antony; 
the pearl which she dissolved in a glass of a wine that certainly deserved to be entered 
in the auctioneer’s catalogue as ‘a rare and curious vintage, date unknown” ; the 
Needle, which we placed as a warning to the beauties of the Victoria Embankment ; 
the asp—-we grudge her none of these, knowing that unless she had been lovely and 
wicked it is doubtful if Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra would ever hav; been 
written. If the list of beautiful women should include another name, I have foryotten 
what that name is; and, after all, it is a privilege to live ina world in which Helen 
and Cleopatra lived. I do not think I am going too far when I claim these two 
as an example of the advantages of being good-looking. ‘“J// faut souffrir @étre belle,” 
says the proverb, however, and, being the composition of a Frenchman, we may 
assume that there is a measure of truth in it. If so, the inference is that it is distinctly 
disadvantageous to be good-looking, unless we assume—and, indeed, I think we may 
—that the phrase was invented by a handsome Frenchwoman who was foolish enough 
to fancy that her sisters would be thereby deterred in their attempts to compete with 
ker on her own ground. Perhaps, however, the most important proverb to take 
into account in considering the question of the advantages and disadvantages 
of good looks is, ‘‘ Every eye forms its own beauty.” That is to say, good looks 
are altogether a question of geography. It is impossible to say what constitutes 
good looks on the part of a man or woman, and this being so it is manifestly 
impossible to say what cast of countenance is advantageous and what is the con- 
trary. I never was more strongly impressed with this fact than when I witnessed the 
adoration given to a young lady by a tribe of Basutos in South Africa. Men by the 
ten thousand went down before her, not single spies but in battalions, and every day 
brought a tale of murders committed by her suitors, each of whom fancied—until he 
got transfixed by an assegai or two—that he could successfully inculcate upon her the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest by slaughtering his fifteen or twenty thousand 
rivals. And yet this disturber of the peace of a continent—this breaker up of happy 
kraals—appeared to mv to be 


‘* A creature not too bright or good 
For (cooking) human nature’s daily food, 


which she did with a badness unmatched in the African Continent. As luck would 
have it, she would have none of her Basuitors, but took a fancy to a fair-haired youth 
who drove one of our waggons; and when her passion became known to him—it 
began to dawn on him when he had shot the eighth man who had tricd to assegai him 
—he swam a river that was swarming with crocodiles rather than remain near her 
—and the men whom she would not love. After this experience I gave up asking, 
What on carth Nelly S. could see in Tommy G., or why Bobby T. should make 
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an ass of himself for Carrie B. I now know that good looks are neither fortunate nor 
unfortunate ; but that they are wholly dependent upon the accident of public opinion. 
A woman is beautiful if one man thinks her so, and a man is only plain when people 
say that he is good-natured. 


® ® @ @ & 
\ 


_ I am clear that it is a distinct disadvantage to a woman to be 
more than ordinarily good-looking, or, in other words, to be beau- 
tiful. Of course the beautiful woman is pleasant to look upon, and 
so is the Venus de Medici, but, regarded strictly as a woman, 
neither is satisfactory. The beautiful woman makes a profession of her beauty, and 
has no time for anything else. She is married for her beauty ; and if at some later period 
she has the misfortune to develop a soul, she is morally certain to be unhappy. On the 
other hand, the plain woman has time to learn all sorts of useful things ; and as she is 
‘married for her intrinsic worth she has an excellent chance of happiness. Did you ever 
‘know a beautiful woman who could be called a thoroughly good fellow? Of course you 
never have, but you have certainly known dozens of good feliows among moderately 
plain women. Then, again, the plain woman, if she elects to remain single, generally 
writes novels which are immensely successful. I never knew, or heard of, but one 
really beautiful woman who wrote novels that were worthy of a place in literature, 
and, for obvious reasons, I do not mention her name, though I am prepared to fur- 
nish it to any applicant » good moral character who will enclose with the appli- 
cation a five-pound note to defray postage. Almost any plain woman can writea novel 
that will be successful financially ; for either she can write goody.goody rubbish, and so 
achieve popularity with the illiterate, or she can write of improper things in an im- 
proper way, and her books will then be accepted as works of exceptional power and 
profundity. Even if the exigencies of the beautiful woman’s profession would permit 
her to write she could not write improper things, for the incongruity between the 
beauty of her person and the foulness of her books would disgust the public; and she 
would, in most cases, have acquired too much genuine refinement to be capable of 
‘writing for the servants’ hall. Whereas statistics prove that the plainer a woman is the 
more indecently she can write, and the more triumphant is her success as a coiner 
.of money. 

As for the advantages or disadvantages of being good-looking in the case of a man, 

I do not think they exist. Who cares whether a man is good-looking or not? I except, 

-of course, kitchen-maids who have read Ouida’s so-called books, and who worship 
‘the mythological guardsman of Ouida’s creation. Personally, I have never gained the 
‘slightest advantage from being good-looking (the bearing of which observation lies in 
:the application of it), neither have I found it disadvantageous to be otherwise than 
good-looking. I feel a little sore on the subject of beautiful women, because I was born 
_a beautiful girl, and was changed in my cradle for a very ordinary style of boy. I 
should greatly have preferred to grow up a beautiful wornan, and to have a husband 
to work for me, and give me everything I could desire ; and it is possible that tuis 
disappointment has somewhat affected my estimate of female beauty. Being, in 
spite of myself, a man, I cannot find that my personal appearance has had any effect 
-on the sale of my manuscripts to editors who have never met me nor seen my 


photograph. 


Alden satirises. 
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Let us begin with the disadvantages of being good-looking. To 
Wellesley Pain start with, one is often seriously inconvenienced by being hand- 
pessimises. some. To be really beautiful you have to commence very early 
in life by being an ugly child, and a plain baby seldom gets his 
share of the under-cut from the nursery joint. It is only after many years of patient 
waiting that the transition period arrives, and even when you are passing through it 
the process is very slow. Perhaps one day someone will notice that your personal 
appearance has altered for the better. You don’t get any credit for this—even though 
much encouragement might fairly be expected—but the change is se* down to the fact 
that you are wearing a new hat, or a pretty necktie, or that your bicycling suit is really 
admirable. You wait a little longer, and then one day someone else suddenly discovers 
that you have fine eyes, or that your mouth is “quite out of the common,” or that 
your face “has character” in it. This latter attribute is not one to be coveted as it 
is fairly common, being often found in the possession of actors, burglars, High-Church 
clergymen, and clean-shaven men generally. 

When a man is old enough to be properly handsome, two things may happen. He 
may either be very conceited about it—in which case, heaven help all those within 
speaking radius of him—or he may be very displeased with himself. The latter state 
is very rare. but it is occasionally to be met with. The reason for it is this. No 
pretty woraan cares to be eclipsed in the matter of good looks by her husband. 
- ‘Therefore, a handsome man never gets the chance of marrying a pretty woman, and it 
he should happen to be in love with one he finds that he has had all his work for nothing. 
Eventually, he marries a woman who is not only plain, but who knows she is plain. 
This kind is rather rare, but then so are handsome men. Nature always knows 
what she is about. 

There is another great disadvantage in being good-looking. When the gods give an 
individual good looks they are never supposed to add brains too. One often hears it 
said of a handsome man that he has a splendid face, but nothing to say for himself. 
And the reverse holds good, both with men and women. The uglier you are, the cleverer 
you are. Therefore, let no man complain that he has been badly used. By a 
judicious blending of the theories that a handsome man is invariably brainless, and. 
always marries a plain woman, some startling effects may be produced in the way of 
dinner-table conversation. Wait for your opportunity ; then, when there is a little 
period of silence, launch out and make your statements that all may hear. To insure 
success, you may look nervously round the table and suggest that there are always. 
exceptions to every rule. 

One more disadvantage. The handsome man is a handsome man—and nothing 
else. There is simply only one adjective for him. He mayn’t be delightful, or charm- 
ing, or jolly. If he is any of these things he has trumped his own trick, because then. 
iis good looks will no longer be his chief attraction. 

As for the advantages of being good-looking, { really can’t think of any. Of course, 
there is that little matter of brains I mentioned just now ; but then, good brains are very 
often dangerous tools fora mantouse. 1t would pay a man better to let them rust. No, 
there are no advantages worth speaking of in being good-looking. The question as to 
whether a man or woman is handsome or ugly is a very painful one, and I think we 
should be far happier if we copied the example set us by children and dogs, and paid 
no attention to people’s looks. I was reminded of this only the other day. I was 
sitting in a room in which there were three people besides myself. One was a baby- 
boy, three years old, podgy, and rather stupid; another was the baby’s mother, twenty- 
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two years old, dark, and exceedingly beautiful ; and the third was the baby’s mother’s 
aunt—and therefore the baby’s great-aunt—short, and rather angular. The baby had just 
climbed down from his mother’s lap, and was making tracks for his great-aunt. 
“‘Isn’t it curious,” said the baby’s mother to me, “that my boy should always go to. 
Aunt Jane directly he gets away from me?” Then there was a pause. I looked 
hard at the baby’s mother and said that I could see nothing curious about it at all. 
It really was the most natural thing in the world, I said, that the baby should want to 
go to Aunt Jane. And then the baby’s mother looked at me in an enquiring sort of 
way, and, having discovered her mistake, she blushed slightly. By this time the baby 
was on the lap of his great-aunt, and having his calves patted by a rather bony hand. 
His happiness was perfect. 


This question, I think, concerns one sex alone. All ladies are 
good-looking, although some are perhaps better looking than Pett Ridge 
others. In regard to mere males, if one has but the forethought particularises. 
to draw the line with discretion, and avoid the recklessly ugly, there | 
is a sweet content in being plain of countenance that is hard to beat. So many evils 
are thus evaded ; so much trouble is thereby dodged. Fair ladies do not perish. 
romantically for the sake of your beautiful eyes—to a man of fine sensitive feelings such. 
action on their part can give no real or lasting pleasure—and it is possible to walk along 
the public thoroughfares without being stopped by curious infants desiring to know how 
on earth you got out of “Madim Toosauds.” | 

One of the greatest trials that the average man experiences when he is careless. 
enough to grow up handsome, must be that of having to keep up the character of 
being a regular dog. I can imagine nothing more tiresome. To be wicked and to. 
pretend to be good is, I am told, easy ; to be good and to have to pretend to be 
wicked, must take up a man’s spare time to the exclusion of all other hobbies. It is. 
quite useless for good-looking men to tell the world that they bear spotless characters. 

*‘ Ah !” says the worlc.. nodding its head artfully ; ‘I know what you call spotless. 
It’s all right. Do as you like, only don’t expect to take mein. I,” adds the world,. 
‘*_. J wasn’t born yesterday.” | 

And what it costs a really pretty man to dress up to his face, it is better only guess- 
ing. His life must be one continual round of new frock-coats; the newly invented 
‘* Men’s Fashion ” columns have added a terror to his life, that surely, at times, makes it 
aliwost past endurance. To the man who views such matters calmly, it seems the 
only necktie that allows itself to be worn changes every week, and he who hunts for 
the very newest thing in collars, partakes of the horrors of the chase. A plain man is 
saved all this trouble and excitement. In the matter of cravats. for instance, he just 
buys six of the same kind, and wears each until his dearest :nends definitely decline 
to be seen with him. Then he takes the next in order, and friendship’s ties are no 
longer strained. 

Moreover, there is this important point to be considered. Good-looking men are 
now considered early Georgian and out of fashion. Nothing shows this more dis- 
tinctly than the minor novels, with which Mr. Mudie lines his boxes in order that the: 
masterpieces of Miss Corelli may not be damaged. In these you will find now, that 
the young artist with whom Lady Dorothy falls in love—Lady Dorothy affecting to be- 
a needy governess of misty parentage, instead of the high-born lady that the reader 
knows her to be—the young artist, I say, no longer has the face and the form of the 
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Apollo Belvidere. He still wears long hair, but this is now generally described as un- 
kempt ; for the rest he is, not infrequently, absolutely plain and unattractive looking. 
I admit that his features have generally one good point. A mobile ear, or a com- 
manding chin, or a masterful eye, which in certain situations flashes to such an extent 
as to entirely alter his complexion; one of these is all that the young person who 
reads the novel nowadays requires in her hero. I state a fact which can easily be 
verified when I point out that a recent hero of immense popularity had red hair; not 
auburn mind you, but red. A few years since, and this admirable romance would 
have been sent back by an indignant publisher with a bitter, bitter communication 
advising the writer, as Mr. Curdle counselled Nicholas Nickleby, to preserve the 
unities. One cannot too thankfully acknowledge that those of us who are not ex- 
quisitely lovely have much to be grateful for in living in the present age, when a lack 
of personal beauty is held, by a kindly public, to be in itself almost a sufficient excuse 
for popularity. 

There is this also to be borne in one’s memory. Whatever may have been the fact 
in Fletcher’s day (which is a good many days ago), the face is no longer an unerring 
index of the mind. I, myself, know several admirable men of sterling worth and com- 
paratively unspotted character, who, if judged by their faces alone, would be found guilty 
by an Old Bailey jury of nearly all known crimes, without leaving the box. This only 
means that Nature has grown more even-handed in the distribution of gifts; less in- 
clined to show off by producing Admirable Crichtons at the expense of the rest of the 
community. For when Nature now makes a handsome man with perfect features and 
every grace, Nature says to an assistant : 

“‘ Just pass over one of those small brains, will you ?” 

“This is a very small one, ma’am,” remarks the assistant diffidently. ‘It’s only a 
Number Three.” 

‘Quite good enough for him,” says Nature curtly. ‘‘ He can’t expect to have it all 
‘his own way.” 

* ® * i * 


Inasmuch as one’s motives are certain to be misunderstood, it 
would be safer to discuss the question from an abstract point of 
view,— assume a perfectly transparent modesty, and take a position 
of absolute neutrality, wishing thereby to convey the impression 
that the question could in no way be applied personally. But, on what other ground 
than personal experience can one’s opinion be ‘given to be of any use as such? 
I have preferred to discuss it from both points of view—personal and abstract ; 
pausing just here to ask if it was an oversight on the part of the editor, or want of 
confidence in his own judgment, that those selected to contribute to this discussion , 
were not asked to forward their photographs for publication? or was such a com- 
pliment omitted in order not to prejudice the public mind by any suggestion of bias? 
This will be seen to cut both ways. 

Now as to the advantages, they are endless. My little girl says “‘ she has a beautiful 
Dadda,” and I am proportionately gratified for the possession of those charms that 
prompted such a confession ; for it is admitted that children never flatter. I could, 
and I would, go on giving lots of advantages, but it is the disadvantageous point which 
troubles me. It is certain that a disagreeable person will, if he or she be good looking, 
receive more consideration and toleration than a plain person. I should like very 
much to attribute all my bad luck and deficiencies to the dtsadvantage of being good- 


Haité eulogises. 
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looking, but I fecl Iam on the horns of a skilfuily-devised editorial dilemma ; for if 
1 do so, I practically admit that my success and achievements are due to the advan(fage 
of being good-looking, and I want to feel, in my case at least, that there is a perfectly 
healthy and proportionate combination. Then, again, I feel, although it is possib'e thar 
the advantages of good looks are overrated, that the disadvantages can only arise when: 
god looks are allied to a disagreeable or snobbish nature. I do not bcl.eve there is- 
any disadvantage except it be ar overwhelming desire to become an actor, poet, or 
painter, and this affects the public rather than the individual. So let me say at once,. 
as emphatically as the immortal Sairey is reputed to have said, ‘I don’t believe there’s 
no sich a person.” , 

Now, if there existed anything in the shape of accepted or fixed principles, as to 
what constituted beauty, or gave the right to claim good looks, we might be in a 
position to select a few from the favoured ones, and subject them to the process of 
interview, and gather from their confessions and surroundings whether the posses ion 
of good looks was an advantage or otherwise. 

It has always been, and will doubtless ever be, a vexed question, whether we appear 
more agreeable in own sight than we do to others—or usce versé. It is just possible: 
that we are all so used to. and enamoured of, our own personal appearance, that we: 
wuuld not change if we could ; for there are some persons who would find sometliing: 
to admire in their own image ‘if viewed in a concave or convex glass, and many who- 
would rather see themselves reflected in a spoon than never at all. Those oft-quoted 
lacs over which we wag our heads so wisely, 


**Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us,” 


would, if possible of realisation, be anything but an unmixed blessing. Now, if by 
s me occult power we could compel others to see us as we see ourselves, 1am convinced 
we should all be happy ; but if I am to be taken as an authority, I cannot admit that. 
\..cre are amy disadvantages accruing from good looks. 


e @ e e ® 


I thought at first of writing a neat, concise little autobiography, 
Lut the impossibility of doing myself justice in the limited space Jacobs 
; laced at my disposal has decided me to treat the subject in a generalises. 
more general fashion. At the same time, I wish to state that in 
tlie course of a noble and useful life I have never suffered any disadvantage from my 
yvod looks. And, what is more, I don’t believe I ever shall. 

That there are several advantages attached to good looks must be palpable to the 
most casual observer. To begin with, the possessor may be three times as silly as 
anybody else with impunity. The advantage of this, judging by the exercise of the 
privi ege, must be difficult to over-estimate. 

If one is going to be a bride or a bridegroom, or anything of that kind, it is cer- 
tainly advisable to be good-looking. People seem to expect it as a sort of right on 
such occasions, and a crowd which has been waiting by the railings for half-an-hour to: 
watch an ideal couple, and sees instead a painfully real one, is apt to suffer in its 
tum per, and to express a wish that it had sone to the funeral round the corner instead. 

If you are very good-looking indeed, you may even be photographed for nothing. 
This is a doubtful advantage, perhaps, depending greatly upon the photographer. I 
hope that I shall not be suspected of vanity when I say that I have had that experience 
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He waited for the Rev. William Lake 
to come out of the vestry. He wanted 
to talk about the event of the previous 
evening, and hated to do it, and felt that 
he must. Yet when he heard that firm, 
quick step coming along the gravel his 
courage forsook him, and he rose to flee. 
He was too late. Mr. Lake called him 
by name, and he was compelled to stop. 

Mr. Lake said, “Good evening, Mr. 
Porling.” . 

‘‘Good evening, sir,” said Porling. “I 
was, as a matter of fact, waiting to see 
you. 

“It looked rather as if you were run- 
ning away.” 

‘* Because I ’adn’t the face. When I 
heard your step, last night come over 
my memory all in a bursting flash, I 
’adn’t the face, and to think that only two 
years ago I was in office, and my name in 
print as churchwarden for any man to 
read, and looked to as an example! After 
last night’s misfortune I shall never hold 
my ’ead up again.” 

They had reached the rectory garden. 

‘**Come into my study and talk about it. 
Here, wait a minute.” 

Under a chestnut tree in the garden 
sat Lord Ornington, who had not been to 
church, though he was stopping at the 
rectory. He had been a friend of Lake’s 
at Cambridge, and was about the same 
age as the parson, but looked older. He 
had a clever face, and an expression that 
was sometimes bitter and sometimes 
sensual. He sat in a comfortable chair, 
clad in a suit of grey flannel, with a low 
table by his side. On the table were the 
cigarettes and matches, a tall glass, from 
which he had been drinking a mixture of 
dry champagne and seltzer-water, and two 
books. One of the books was Huys- 
mann’s £n Menage, and the other was the 
Christian Year, and he had been reading 
them alternately. The table was more or 
less indicative of the man. 

The Rev. William Lake stepped up to 
Lord Ornington and said: ‘With you in 
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afew minutes, Harry. Got some business 
with this man first.” 

“Right, Bill,” said his lordship, 
laconically, and then Mr. Lake went back 
to Porling. 

In the study Mr. Porling put his hat 
on the floor, sat down on the edge ofa 
chair, and clasped his hands over his 
knees. He blinked his eyes, cleared his 
throat and began: 

‘“*] was beastly drunk last night, sir, and 
you found me in that state. It’s never 
happened before, and it will never happen 
again. But I’m very sorry for it, and I'll 
sign any pledge you like, only if my 
character was to suffer in the village, 
Louisa—the wife, sir,—would break her 
pore ’eart.” 

The Rev. William Lake talked to 
Albert Porling, and did his best for him, 
and sent him away. Then he wandered 
forth into the garden and secured Lord 
Ornington and brought him into supper. 

Lord Ornington ate a_ very little 
chicken mayonnaise, and a very few 
strawberries; he drank dry champagne 
seriously. 

“Well, Bill,” he said, “ and who’s your 
friend ?” 

‘‘ A man who was in trouble wanted to 
see me.” | 

“Ah! Secrets of the confessional. 
Well, don’t let me intrude. And what 
did you preach about ?” 

Lake smiled good-naturedly, and said, 
“Do you want your head punched? ” 

“Certainly not. Most emphatically 
not.” 

“Then don’t try to draw out for your 
worldly amusement the simple country 
parson.” 

“It wasn’t that,” said Lord Ornington, 
shaking his head. ‘Ridicule is the 
privilege of the young—I have given up 
ridicule. JI don’t suppose I shall ever 
laugh at anything again—at least not at 
anything more than anything else.” He 
finished his champagne and leaned back 
in his chair. ‘I spoke honestly—out 
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of a wistful curiousness. 
here ?” 

“Yes; come on to the verandah.” 
They passed out, through the open 
windows, and seated themselves. ‘* What 
are you curious about?” the parson 
asked. 

‘About the other world. There is 
another world, and I don’t know it. I 
don’t refer to the hereafter. I refer to 
the present, but you can call it the 
spiritual world if you like. I meet the 
people who belong to it, or I read them. 
They speak a language I don’t know, 
and live a life I can’t understand. To- 
night I read some Keble. A man of 
some education, I should say, and with 
a considerable natural gift—amounting 
in spots almost to the gift of poetry. 
But he found his ecstasy—wel!, you know 
my opinions, and I needn’t throw them 
in your face—he found his ecstasy where 
I cannot find mine. Come to the reverse 
of the Keble type. To-night you were 
with a man who from appearances must 
have been a successful village tradesman.” 

‘You are right. He is a grocer. I 
believe I get things there.” 

“‘Very natural exchange of patronage, 
I am sure.” 

The Reverend William Lake made an 
impatient movement. 

‘Oh, all right! I’m not going to sneer. 
But I know that sort. In social life he 
does not shine, but in business he’s as 
hard as nails. But if you told him 
seriously that his soul’s future salvation 
depended upon his selling Demarara 
under cost, he would sell it so until he 
broke. That is to say, the strongest 
possible motive for your Keble or your 
grocer would be something I don’t under- 
stand—something that is not at all con- 
cerned with this world.” 

* But, my good man,” said Lake, 
‘you're not a Christian, and other people 
are—that’s all your discovery amounts 
to.” 

“Pray don’t call it a discovery. I 


Isn’t it hot in 
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wouldn’t discover anything for worlds. 
Enterprise is not in my line. All I do 
is to be greatly struck by the absolutely 
obvious—to feel this impression vividly. 
To-night these strangely different types, 
all actuated by the same motive, interest 
me exceedingly. There is Keble; there 
is your grocer; there is Lady Follace, 
who sends a groom on a galloping horse 
with a note to you whenever she has 
spoken harshly to her footman, to ask 
you what she is to do. For the matter 





of that, there is yourself. You're an 
athlete ‘4 ; 
“Oh, that'll do about me!” Lake 
interrupted. 
“Sorry, but it won’t. You're an 
athlete and a scholar. You have by 


nature,” he added with a flickering smile, 
“some warm sympathies with the world 
and the flesh—or had at any rate in the 
days when we were at Cambridge 
together. There are four different types. 
What brings such strange company to- 
gether? Preach me the secret.” 

“I’ve preached it, as far as I know 
it, already to-night. Of course, fear may 
play its part with less noble natures, 
and the love of the good because it is 
good with the more noble, but with most 
of us the motive is different. I preached 
to-night about a kind of peace that does 
not admit of understanding and defini- 
tion. Everyone who sees that so many 
things are all wrong, and longs for them 
to comc right and settle down in some 
way that he is not clever enough to work 
out for himself, is a potential Christian.” 

“ Well,” said Lord Ornington, ‘I sup- 
pose I am by predestination lost. For | 
see that many things are all wrong, but I do 
not in the least want them to come right. 
The wrongness of things either does not 
affect me, oramuses me. My servant, for 
instance, used to get drunk, and wear my 
clothes; and on one occasion took my 
watch and pawned it, if you please, in my 
name. I got rid of the man, but it really 
amused me. It did not make me long 
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for a world in which there were no pawn- 
shops, and dishonesty, and intemperance. 
But I am hopeless, and it is not about 
myself that I have paid this sudden visit 
to you. I have come witha purpose. For 
two days I have sat and observed, and now 
I will expound my purpose, the proposal 
that I have to make.” 

“Well, go on.” 

_ “You give away more than you receive 
from this place ?” 

‘‘ The living has always been held by a 
man with independent means. It is ex- 
pected.” 

‘Put it that way. Again, you belong em- 
phatically to the current year; your people 
of the parish are a collection of bad back 
numbers, all out of date, and incoherent, 
and scrappy. I remember old Sir Jarvis. 
He certainly talked, but then he died 
before you came here.” _, 

“IT don’t complain of the people here. 
They’re not clever, but then, I am not so 
dead sweet on cleverness as you are.” 

“ Again, why don’t you hunt? You've 
no prejudice against hunting parsons. Yet 
you keep one old hack.” 

‘*T’ve no prejudice against parsons hunt- 
ing, if they can afford it. I can’t.” 

“You used to manage it—and very 
well.” = 

“Of course, I was an extravagant young 
donkey once. But even then I was not 
so extravagant as I seemed; I bought ’em 
in the rough, put ’em t8 school, and sold 
’em again. I can’t do that now. A 
parson who deals in horses has got to 
lose either his money or his character— 
and I want both.” 

“I won't argue with you about that. 
I will turn to yet another point. You are 
not married—you ought to be.” 

The Rev. William Lake looked away. 
He was a handsome man, and his profile 
was particularly strong and good. He 
seemed just a little in doubt what to 
answer. “ Well,” he said, laughing, 
“I’m not a hardened believer in the 
celibacy of the clergy. All the same, I 
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can’t force women to marry me. 
won't, they won't.” 

“I may be wrong, Bill, and I don’t 
want to be inquisitive, but I believe that 
if you had the income which you con- 
sidered sufficient you would be married 
in six months.” 

‘**Now look here, Harry. What's all 
this leading to? It seems to me that 
you're trying to persuade me this place 
isn’t good enough for me, and that I 
ought to make more money.” 

‘*T’m convinced of both points myself. 
I have sometimes spoken to you of 
Thelsford.” 

“Yes—exceptionally fat living—beau- 
tiful country—next to no poor in the 


If they 


parish. Undoubtedly, Hessinge is a 
lucky man, and he is also quite 
young.” 


Lord Ornington lit another cigarette. 
“The Rev. Charles Hessinge,” he ob- 
served, drily, ‘‘ was quite young.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He is dead—died last Wednesday. 
Caught cold a few weeks ago—pneu- 
monia.” 

“JT didn’t know him at all ; but it’s a 
pity that he should have died so young.” 

“The rest, of course, you can guess,” 
said Lord Ornington. “By a pretty irony 
of fate the living of Thelsford is in my 
gift. I have come here to offer it to you, 
and I shall feel personally aggrieved if 
you don’t accept it. I don’t pretend to 
have any conscience, but if I had I should 
still offer it to you. I do not know any 
parson who is better fitted for it, or who 
deserves Thelsford as you do.” 

“Why do you say that?” Lake asked. 

“If you ask me, I will tell you. I don’t 
want to commit the unspeakable vulgarity 
of chaffing you about the past—about the 
days when you had not the remotest 
intention of taking orders. That damn- 
able young stock-broker, Machellar, 
sniggered when I told him that you 
were a parson, and he has found that 
snigger the most expensive luxury in 
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which he ever indulged. But, as a 
matter of fact, we were both of us hot- 
blooded young brutes in those days; you 
were rather worse—rather more excessive 
than I was.” 

“* That is true.” 

‘**You see what I mean. You were not 
born a saint. You are the natural man 
all through. The bloodless curate with 
no physique and no temptations has an 
easier time than you can possibly have 
had. You have been heavily handi- 
capped and you have won in spite of it. 
I have been through this parish ; I have 
been on to Enton and talked to the men 
at the mills there; they are all ready 
enough to talk, and they all tell the 
same thing. I won’t repeat their com- 
pliments.” 

‘They knew, of course, that you were 
my friend, and stopping here ?” 

“My good Bill, do give me credit for 
a little fimesse. When I want evidence 
for myself, I get it good. At the mills 
they did not even know my name. You 
have worked very hard. Without going 
in for the hair-shirt and scourge method 
of giving one’s self something to brag 
about, you have always put your work 
before yourself, and you’ve suffered for 
it. Now, I never work, and I have never 
practised self-denial in the slightest de- 
gree ; but, looking at the thing from the 
outside (I’m a spectator in life, you 
know), it seems to me that work and self- 
denial deserve reward—in your case, 
Thelsford. You can take Thelsford with 
a clean conscience.” 

“Well, Harry, I’m very grateful to 
you, and I don’t want to make you mad. 
It was very good of you to think of me 
when Thelsford fell vacant, but I can’t 
take it.” 

‘“ Nonsense! Why not?” 

*“Well—I needn’t bother you with 
details—a question of conscience, if 
youll pardon a parsonic phrase.” 

‘**T won’t pardon it ; not because it is 
parsonic, but because I don’t understand 


it.” He rose from his chair and paced 
up and down. “TI had not dreamed 
that you could refuse. This annoys me 
exceedingly. Give me your reasons—in 
language that I can understand.” 

The Rev. William Lake knocked out 
his pipe on the heel of his boot, and said: 
‘““ 1’ll try—it’s due to you. Your account 
of Lady Follace is exaggerated amusinyly, 
but it’s true that she does send for me 
when she has committed some trifling 
fault, and asks me if it is an unforgivable 
sin. That little man who came in before 
supper was drunk last night—drunk for 
the first time in his life. I found him in 
a ditch and carried him home. He was 
in the greatest possible agony of mind 
about it. Do you know what my impulse 
is on these occasions ?_ I want to say to 
Lady Follace: ‘Morally I am not fit to 
enter your house.’ To that wretched 
little man I wanted to say: ‘I have been 
drunk scores of times, and without your 
excuse of an_ evil-tempered, nagging 
wife.’ ” 

‘Nonsense again. Your offences (more 
or less excusable on the ground of youth 
and ignorance) belong to the past. The 
past is dead.” 

“Don’t believe it. The past is as real 
as the present ; to me it seems often even 
more real. The only reason why I do 
not give way to these impulses is that if 
I did I could do yo good. Asitis I do 
some good. I can make people who are 
infinitely better than I shall ever be 
become a little better than they are now 
I am the sinner set to work to make 
saints. I can help others, though I can 
help myself so little. JI preach to them 
the peace of God that passes all under- 
standing, and some of them realise it 
from me, though to me it has never been 
more than words or hope. I make them 
believe more than I can believe. Do 
you think the old difficulties are dead 
because the agnostic novel 1s no longer 
fashionable? They are not clever, you 
say, these people ? If they were I should 
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PHROSO: A ROMANCE.* 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A STRANGE ESCAPE. 
PES: he was dangerous, very dan- 
gerous: now that he had re- 
gained his self-control, most 
dangerous. His designs 
eainee me would be limited only by 
the bounds that I had taken the oppor- 
tunity of recalling to his mind. I was 
a known man; I could not disappear 
without excuse. But the fever of the 
island might be at the disposal of the 
Governor no less than of Constantine 
Stefanopoulos. I must avoid the infec- 
tion. I congratulated myself that the best 
antidote I had yet found—a revolver and 
cartridges—was again in my possession. 
These—and open eyes—were the treat- 
ment for the sudden fatal disease that 
threatened inconvenient lives in Neopalia. 





I thought that I had seen Mouraki | 


safely and finally to bed when he left me 
in the hall after our interview ; and I had 
gone to bed almost immediately myself 
and, tired out with the various emotions I 
had passed through, had slept soundly. 
But now, looking back, I wonder whether 
the Governor spent much of the night on 
his back. I doubt it, very much I doubt 
it. Nay, I incline to think that he had a 
very active night, of going to and fro, of 
strange meetings, of schemes and bargain- 
ings: and I fancy he had not been long 
back in his room before I rose for my 
morning walk. However, of that I knew 
nothing at the time, and I met him at 
breakfast, prepared to resume our discus- 
sion as he had promised. But, behold, 
he was surrounded by officers. There was 
a stir in the hall ; orders were being given ; 


romance and the affairs of love seemed 
forgotten. 

‘My dear lord,” cried Mouraki, turning 
towards me with every sign of discompo- 
sure and vexation on his face, “I am 
terribly annoyed. These careless fellows 
of mine—alas, I am too good-natured 
and they presume on it !—have let your 
friend Constantine slip through their 
fingers.” 

“Constantine escaped!” I exclaimed 
in genuine surprise and vexation. 

‘‘ Alas, yes! The sentry fell asleep ; it 
seems that the prisoner had friends and 
they got him out by the window. The 
news came to me at dawn, and I have 
been having the island scoured for him. 
But he is not to be found, and we think he 
must have had a boat in readiness.” 

‘“* Have you looked in the cottage where 
his wife is ? ” 

‘The very first thought that struck me, 
my dear friend! Yes, it has been searched. 
In vain! It is now so closely guarded 
that nobody can get in. If he ventures 
there we shall have him certainly. But 
go on with your breakfast. We need not 
spoil that for you. I have one or two 
more orders to give.” 

In obedience to the Pasha I sat down 
and began my breakfast. But as I ate, 
while Mouraki conferred with his officers 
in a corner of the hall, I became very 
thoughtful concerning this escape of Con- 
stantine. Sentries do sleep—sometimes. 
Zealous friends do open windows—somce- 
times. Fugitives do find boats ready -- 
sometimes. It was all possible ; there 
was nothing even exactly improbable. 
Yet—yet ! Whether Mouraki’s ac- 
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count were the whole truth, or something 
lay below and unrevealed, at least I knew 
that the escape meant that another enemy, 
and a bitter one, was loosed against me. 
[ had fought Constantine: I had touched 
Mouraki’s shield in challenge the night 
before: was I to have them both against 
me? And would it be two against one, 
or, as boys say, all against all? If the 
former, the chances of my catching the 
fever were considerably increased. And 
somehow I had a presentiment that 
the former was nearer the truth than 
the latter. I had no real evidence: 
Mouraki’s visible chagrin seemed to 
contradict my theory. But was not 
Mouraki’s chagrin just a little too visible ? 
It was such a very obvious, hearty, 
genuine, honest, uncontrollable chagrin : 
it demanded belief in itself the least bit 


too loudly. 
The Pasha joined me over my 
cigarette. If Constantine were in the 


island, said the Pasha, with a blow of his 
fist on the table, he would be laid by the 
heels before evening came ; not a mole— 
let alone a man—could escape the 
soldiers’ search ; not a bird could enter 
the cottage (he seemed to repeat this very 
often) unobserved, nor escape from it 
without a bullet in its plumage. And 
when Constantine was caught he should 
pay for this defiance. For the Pasha 
had delayed the punishment of his crimes 
too long; this insolent escape was a 
proper penalty on the Pasha’s weak 
remissness; the Pasha blamed himself 
very much; his honour was directly 
engaged in the recapture; he would not 
sleep till it was accomplished. Ina word 
the Pasha’s zeal beggared comparison and 
outran adequate description. It filled 
his mind ; it drove out last night’s topic ; 
he waved that trifle away; it must wait, 
for now there was business afoot ; it could 
be discussed only when Constantine was 
once more a prisoner in the hands of 
justice, a suppliant for the mercy of the 
(sovernor. 


was not to be seen either. 
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I escaped at length from this torrent of 
sincerity with which Mourak: insisted on 
deluging me, and went into the open air. 
There were no signs of Phroso; Kortes 
I saw the 
yacht in the harbour, and thought of 
strolling down. But Denny had, no 
doubt, heard the great news, and I was 
reluctant to be out of the way, even for an 
hour. Events came quick in Neopalia. 
People appeared and disappeared in no 
time, escaped, and—were not recap- 
tured. But I told myself that I would 
send a message to the yacht soon; ..I 
wanted Denny and the others to know 
what I—what I was strangely inclined to 
suspect regarding this escape. 

The storm that had swept over the 
island the evening before was gone; it 
was a bright hot day, and the waves 
danced blue in the sun, while a light 
breeze blew from off the side of the land 
on which the house stood, and was carry- 
ing fishing boats merrily out of the har- 
bour. If Constantine had found a boat, 
the wind was fair to carry him away to 
safety. But had he? I glanced up at 
the cottage in the woods above me. <A 
thought struck me. I could run up there 
and down again in a few moments. 

I made my way quickly back to the 
house and into the compound behind. 
Here, to my delight, I found Kortes. A 
word showed me that he also had heard 
the news. Phroso also had heard it; it 
was known to everyone. | 

‘*T am going to see if I can get a louk 
into the cottage,” said I. 

“TI am told it is guarded, my lord.” 

‘“‘Kortes, speak plainly. What do you 
say about it?” 

‘JT don’t know; I don’t know what to 
think. If they won’t let you in 

“Yes, I meant that. Hpw is_ she, 
Kortes ?” 

‘“Well, my sister says. I have 
seen her. Run no risks, my lord. 
has only you and me.” 

And my friends. 





not 
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I’m going to send 
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them word to be on the look-out for any 
summons from me.” 

‘‘Then send it at once,” he counselled. 
“You may delay, Mouraki will not.” 

I was struck with his advice; but I 
was also bent on carrying out my recon- 
naissance of the cottage. 

““T’ll send it directly I come back,” 
said I, and I ran to the angle of the wall, 
climbed up, and started at a quick walk 
through the wood. I met nobody till I 
was almost at the cottage. Then I came 
suddenly on a sentry. Another I saw to 
the right, a third to the left. The cottage 
seemed ringed round with watchful 
figures. The man barred my way. 

“But I am going to see the lady— 
Madame Stefanopoulos,” I protested. 

‘IT have orders to let nobody pass,” he 
answered. ‘I will call the officer.” 

The officer came ; he was full of infinite 
regrets, but his Excellency’s orders were 
absolute. Nay, did I not think they were 
wise? This man was so desperate a 
criminal, and he had so many friends. 
He would, of course, try to communicate 
with his wife. 

‘But he can’t expect his wife to help 
him,” I exclaimed. ‘ He wants to mur- 
der her.” : 

‘“* But women are forgiving. He might 
well persuade her to help him in his 
escape; or he might n:imidate her.” 

‘*So I am not to pass ?” 

‘I’m afraid not, my lord. If his Ex- 
cellency gives you a pass it will be 
another matter.” 

‘** The lady is there still ?” 

“Qh, I believe so. I have not myself 
been inside the cottage. .That is not 
part of my duty.” 

“Is anyone stationed in the cottage? ” 

The officer smiled and answered with 
an apologetic shrug, “Would not you 
ask his Excellency anything you desire 
to know, my lord ?” 

“Well, I dare say you're right,” I 
admitted, and I fixed a long glance on 
the windows of the cottage. 
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“Even to allow anybody to linger 
about here is contrary to my orders,” 
suggested the officer, still civil, still apolo- 
getic. 

“ Even to look ?” 

*“* His Excellency said to linger.” 

“Ts it the same thing?” 

“His Excellency would answer that 
also, my lord.” 

The fence around the cottage was 
impregnable. That seemed plain. To 
loiter near the cottage was forbidden, 
to look at it a matter of suspicion. Yet 
looking at the cottage would not help 
the escape of Constantine. 

There seemed nothing to be done. 
Slowly and reluctantly, with a conviction 
that I was turning away baffled from the 
heart of the mystery, that the clue lay 
there were I but allowed to take it in my 
fingers, I retraced my steps down the hill 
through the wood. I believed that the 
strict guard was to prevent my intrusion 
and mine alone, that the Pasha’s search 
for Constantine was a pretence, in fine, 
that Constantine was at that moment 
in the cottage, with the knowledge of 
Mouraki and under his protection. But 
I could not prove my suspicions, and I 
could not unravel the plan which the 
Pasha was pursuing. I had a strange 
uneasy sense of fighting in the dark ; my 
eyes were blindfolded, while my antago- 
nist could make full use of his. In that 
case the odds were against me. 

I passed through the house; all was 
quiet, nobody was about. It was now the 
middle of the afternoon, and, having 
accomplished my useless inspection of the 
cottage, I sat down and wrote a note to 
Denny, bidding him be on the alert, day 
and night; he or Hogvardt must always 
be on watch, the yacht ready to start at a 
moment’s notice. I begged him to ask 
no questions, only to be ready: for life 
or death might hang ona moment. Thus 
I paved the way for carrying out my reso- 
lution ; and my resolution was no other 
than to make a bold dash for the yacht 
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with Phroso and Kortes, under cover of 
night. If we reached it and got clear of 
the harbour, I believed that we could show 
a clean pair of heels to the gunboat: and, 
moreover, I did not think that the wary 
Mouraki would dare to sink us in open 
sea with his guns. The one point I held 
against him was his fear of publicity; we 
should be safer in the yacht than among 
the hidden dangers of Neopala. I 
finished my note, sealed it, and strolled 
out in front of the house, looking for some- 
body to act as my messenger. 

Standing there, I raised my eyes and 
looked down to the harbour and the sea. 
At what I saw, forgetting Kortes’ reproof, 
I again uttered an oath of surprise and 
dismay. Smoke poured from the funnel 
of the yacht. Sée, she moved! She 
made for the mouth of the harbour. 
She set her course for the sea. Where 
was she going? I cared not to answer 
that. She must not go! It was vital 
that she should stay ready for me in the 
harbour. My scruples about leaving 
the house vanished before this more 
pressing necessity. Without an instant’s 
delay, with hardly an instant’s thought, I 
put my best foot foremost and ran as 
a man runs for his life along the road 
towards the harbour. As I started I 
thought I heard Mouraki’s voice from the 
window above my head beginning in its 
polite wondering tones, “Why in the 
world, my dear Wheatley ?” Ah, did he 
not know why ? I would not stop for him. 
On I went. I: reached the main road; I 
darted down the steep street; women 
started in surprise at me, children scurried 
hastily out of my way. I was a very John 
Gilpin without a horse. I did not think 
myself able to run so far or so fast; but 
apprehension gave me legs, excitement 
breath, and love—yes, love—why deny it 
now ?—love speed ; and I neither halted 
nor turned nor failed till I reached the 
jetty. But there I sank exhausted against 
.the wooden fencing ; for the yacht was 
hard on a mile out to sea, and putting 
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yards and yards between herself and me 
at everymoment. Again I sprang up and > 
‘waved my handkerchief ; two or three of 
Mouraki’s soldiers who were lounging 
about stared at me stolidly : a fisherman 
laughed mockingly: the children had 
flocked after me down the street and made 
a gaping circle about-me. The note to 
Denny was in my hand: Denny was far 
out of my reach. What possessed the 
boy? Hard were the names that I called 
myself for having neglected Kortes’ advice. 
What were the cottage and the where- 
abouts of Constantine compared with the 
presence of my friends and the yacht ? 

A hope ran through me. Maybe they 
were but passing an hour, and would turn 
homewards soon. I:strained my eager 
eyes after them. The yacht held on her 
course, straight, swift, relentless. She 
seemed to be carrying with her Phroso’s 
hopes of rescue, mine of safety: her buoy- 
ant leap embodied Mouraki’s triumph. 
I turned from watching, sick at heart, 
half-beaten, and discouraged: and, as I 
turned, a boy ran up to me and thrust a 
letter into my hand, saying, 

“The gentleman on the yacht left this 
for my lord. I was about to carry it up 
when I saw my lord run through the 
street, and I followed him back.” 

. The letter bore Denny’s handwriting. 
I tore it open with eager fingers. 

‘Dear Charley,” it ran, “I don't 
know what your game is, but it’s pretty 
slow for us. So we're off fishing. Old 
Mouraki has been uncommon civil, and 
sent a fellow with us to show us the best 
place. If the weather is decent we shall 
stay out a couple of nights, so you may 
look for us the day after to-morrow. I 
knew it was no good asking you to come. 
Be a good boy, and don’t get into mis- 
chief while I’m away. Of course, Mouraki 
will bottle Constantine again in no time ; 
he told us he had no doubt of it, unless the 
fellow had found a boat. [Ill run up to 
the house as soon as we get back. Yours 
ever, D. P.S.—As you said you didn’t 
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but the prison-bars that confined me—me 
and her whom I had to serve and save. 

And he had taken Watkins along to 
cook; for I did not want him at the 
house! I would have given every farthing 
I had in the woffd for any honest brave 
man, Watkins or another. And I was 
not to “‘get into mischief.” I knew very 
well what Denny meant by that. Well, 
he might be reassured. It did not appear 
likely that I should enjoy much leisure 
for dalliance of the sort he disapproved. 

*‘ Really, you know, I shall have some- 
thing else to do,” I said to myself. 

Slowly I walked up the street, too deep 
in reflection even to hasten my steps ; 
and I started like a man roused from 
sleep when I heard from the side of the 
street, a soft cry of ‘My lord!” I looked 
round ; I was directly opposite the door of 
Vlacho’s inn ; and on the threshold stood 
the girl Panayiota, who was Demetri’s 
sweetheart, and had held in her lap the 
head of Constantine’s wife, whom Demetri 
could not kill. She cast cautious glances 
up and down the street, and withdrew 
swiftly into the shadow of the house, 
beckoning to me to follow her. Ina 
strait like mine, no chance, however small, 
is to be missed or refused. I followed 
her. Her cheek glowed with colour ; she 
was under the influence of some excite- 
ment, whose cause I could not fathom. 

‘‘T have a message for you, my lord,” 
she whispered. “I must tell it you 
quickly ; we must not be seen.” And 
she shrank back farther into the shelter 
of the doorway. 

* As quickly as you like, Panayiota,” 
said I. ‘For I have little time to lose.” 

“You have a friend more than you know 
of,” said she, setting her lips close to my 
ear. 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” said I. 
all?” 

‘Yes, that’s all—a friend more than 
you know of, my lord. Take courage, 
my lord.” 

I bent my eyes in question on her face; 
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she understood that I was asking for a 
plainer message. 

“I can tell you no more,” she said. “I 
was told to say that—a friend more than 
you know of. I have said it. Don’t 
linger, my lord. I can say no more, and 
there 1s danger. 

“T’m much obliged to you. 
will prove of value.” 

“ He will,” she answered quickly, and 
she waved aside the piece of money which 
I had offered her, and motioned me to 
be gone. But again she detained me for 
a moment. 

“The lady—the wife of the lord Con- 
stantine—what of her?” she asked in 
low hurried tones. 

“IT know nothing of her,” said 1. 
believe she is at the cottage.” 

“And he is loose again ?” 

“Yes.” And 1 added, searching her 
face, ‘‘ But the Governor will hunt him 
down.” 

I had my answer—a plain explicit 
answer; it came not in words, but in a 
scornful smile, a lift of the brows, a shrug. 
I nodded in understanding. Panayiota 
whispered again, ‘‘Courage —a friend 
more than you know of—courage, my 
lord,” and, turning, fairly ran away from 
me down the passage towards the yard 
behind the inn. 

Who was this friend? By what means 
did he seek to help me? I could not 
tell. One suspicion I had, and I fought 
a little fight with myself as I walked back 
to the house. I recollected the armed 
man I had met in the night, whom I had 
warned and threatened. Was he the 
friend, and was it my duty to tell Mouraki 
of my suspicions? I say, I hada struggle. 
Did I win or lose? I do not know, for I 
cannot even now make up my mind. But 
I -was exasperated at the trick Mouraki 
had played on me, I was fearful for Phroso, 
I felt that I was contending against a man 
who would laugh at the chivalry which 
warned him. I hardened my heart and 
shut my eyes. I owed nothing, less than 
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nothing, to Mouraki Pasha. He had, as 
I verily believed, loosed a desperate 
treacherous foe on me. He had, as I 
knew now, deluded my friends mto fcr- 
saking me. Let him guard his own head 
and his own skin. I had enough to do 
with Phroso and myself. So I reasoned, 
seeking to justify my silence. And I have 
often thought since that the question 
raised a nice enough point of casuistry. 
Men who have nothing else to do may 
amuse themselves with the answering of 
it. I answered it by the time I reached 
the threshold of the house. And I held 
my tongue. 

Mouraki was waiting for me in the 
doorway ; he was smiling as he had smiled 
before my bold declaration of love for 
Phroso had spoilt his temper. 

“My dear lord,” he cried, “I could 
have spared you a tiresome walk. I 
thought your friends would certainly have 
told you their intention, or I would have 
mentioned it myself.” 

‘*My dear Pasha,” I rejoined, no less 
cordially, ‘‘to tell the truth, I knew their 
intentions, but it struck me suddenly that 
I would go with them, and I ran down 
to try and catch them. Unfortunately, I 
was too late.” 

The extravagance of my lying served 
its turn ; Mouraki understood, not that I 
was trying to deceive him, but that I was 
informing him politely that he had not 
succeeded in deceiving me. 

“You wished to accompany them?” 
he asked, with a broadening smile. “ You 
—a lover !” 

“A man can’t always be making love,” 
said I carelessly—though truly enough. 

Mouraki took a step towards me. 

‘It is safer not to do it at all,” said he 
in a lower tone. 

The man had a great gift of expression : 
his eyes could put a world of meaning 
into a few simple words. In this little 
sentence, that sounded like a trite re- 
mark, I discovered a last offer-—an invi- 
tation to surrender, a threat in case of 
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obstinacy. 
kind. 

‘Safer, perhaps, but deplorably dull,” 
said |. 

‘Ah, well, you know best,” said the 
Pasha. “If you like to take the rough 
with the smooth ” He broke off 
with a shrug, resuming a moment later: 
“You expect to see them back the day 
after to-morrow, don’t you?” 

I was not sure whether the particular 
form of this question was intentional or 
not. In the literal meaning of his words 
Mouraki asked me, not whether they 
would be back, but whether I thought I 
should witness their return—possibly a 
different thing. 

“ Denny says they'll be back then,” I 
answered cautiously. And the Pasha 
stroked his beard; this time he was, I 
think, hiding a smile at my understanding 
and evasion of his question. 

‘‘] hear,” he pursued, with a laugh, 
“that you have been trying to pass my 
sentries and look for our runaway on 
your own account. You really should 
not expose yourself to such risks, the 
man might kill you. 1’m glad my officer 
obeyed his orders.” 

‘“Then Constantine is at the cottage?” 
I cried quickly, for I thought he had be. 
trayed himself into an admission. His 
composed air and amused smile smothered 
my hopes. 

‘At the cottage? Oh, dear, no. Of 
course I have searched that. I had that 
searched first of all.” 

‘And the guard as 

“Is only to prevent him from going 
there.” 

I had not that perfect facial control 
that distinguished the Governor. I sup 
pose I appeared’ unconvinced, for 
Mouraki caught me by the arm, and, 
giving me an affectionate squeeze, cried, 
“What an unbeliever! Come, you shall 
go with me and see for yourself.” 

If he took me, of course I should find 
nothing. The bird, if it had ever alighted 
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on that stone, would be flown by now. 
His specious offer was worthless. 

‘My dear Pasha, of course I take your 
word for it.” 

“No, I won’t be trusted! I positively 
won't be believed! You shall come. 
We two will go together.” And he still 
clung to my arm with the pressure of 
friendly compulsion. 

I did not see how to avoid doing what 
he suggested without coming to an open 
quarrel with him, and that I did not 
desire. He had every motive for wishing 
to force me into open enmity: a hasty 
word or gesture might serve him as a 
plausible excuse for putting me under 
arrest. He would have a caseif he could 
prove me to have been disrespectful to 
the Governor. My only chance lay in 
seeming submission up to the last pos- 
sible moment. And Kortes was guard- 
ing Phroso, so that I could go without 
uneasiness. 

Well, let us walk up the hill then,” 
said I carelessly. ‘Though I assure 
you, you are giving yourself needless 
trouble.” 

He would not listen, and we turned, 
still arm in arm, to pass through the 
house. Mouraki had caused a ladder to 
be placed against the bank of rock, for he 
did not enjoy clambering up by the steps 
cut in the side of it. He set his foot 
now on the lowest rung of this ladder ; 
but he paused there an instant and turned 
round, facing me, and asked, as though 
the thought had suddenly occurred to his 
mind, 

‘‘ Have you had any conversation with 
our fair friend this afternoon ? ” 

“The Lady Phroso? No. She has 
not made an appearance. Perhaps I 
wrong you, Pasha, but I fancied you were 
not over-anxious that I should have a 
conversation with her.” 

“You wrong me,” he said earnestly. 
“Indeed you wrong me. And to prove 
it, you shall have a /¢fe-d-#éfe with her the 
moment we return. Oh, I don’t fight 
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with weapons like that! I wouldn’t use 
my authority like that. I am going to 
search again for this Constantine myself 
this evening with a strong party, then 
you shall be at perfect liberty to talk with 
her. 

“I am infinitely obliged; you’re too 
generous.” 

“IT trust we’re gentlemen still, though 
we have unhappily become rivals,” and 
he let go of the ladder for an instant in 
order to press my hand. 

Then he began to climb up and I 
followed him, asking of my puzzled brain, 
‘** Now, what does he mean by that?” 

For it seemed to me that a man needed 
cat’s eyes to follow the schemes of Mouraki 
Pasha, eyes that darkness could not blind. 
This last generous offer of his was beyond 
the piercing of my vision. I did not 
know whether it were merely a bit of 
courtesy, safe to offer, or if it hid some 
new design. Well, it was little use won- 
dering. At least I should see Phroso. 
Perhaps—a sudden thought seized me, 
and I 

‘“What makes you look so excited ?” 
asked the Pasha; his eyes were on my 
face, his lips curved in a smile. 

“I’m not excited,” said I. 
blood was leaping in my veins. 
idea. 
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AN UNFINISHED LETTER. 


I have learnt on my way through the 
world how dangerous a thing is a conceit 
of a man’s own cleverness; and among the 
most striking lessons of this truth stands 
one which Mouraki Pasha taught me in 
Neopalia. My game was against a past- 
master in the art of intrigue; yet I made 
sure I had caught him napping, sure that 
my wits were quicker than his, and that 
he missed what was plain to my eyes. In 
vain, they say, is the net spread in the 
sight of any bird. Aye, of any bird that 
has eyes and knows how to use them. 
But if the bird has no eyes, or employs 
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them in admiring its own plumage, there 
is a chance for the fowler after all. 

These reflections occur to my mind 
when I recollect the hope and exultation 
In my heart, as I followed the Governor’s 
leisurely upward march through the wood 
to the cottage. Mouraki, I said to my- 
self, thought that he was allaying my 
suspicions and lulling my watchfulness 
to sleep by the courtesy with which he 
arranged an interview between Phroso and 
myself. Was that what he was really 
doing? No, I declared triumphantly ; he 
was putting in my way the one sovereign 
chance that fate had hitherto denied. He 
was to be away and most of his men with 
him: Phroso, Kortes, and I would be 
alone together at the house, alone for an 
hour, perhaps two. Atthe moment I felt 
that I asked no more of fortune. Had 
the Pasha never heard of the secret of the 
Stefanopouloi? It almost seemed so: but 
I myself had told him of it, and Denny’s 
information had preceded mine. Yet he 
was leaving us alone by the hidden door. 
Did he know of it? Had he stopped it P 
My ardour was cooled: my face fell. Per- 
haps he knew: he must know ; and if he 
knew of a surety the passage would be 
watched ! 

‘‘By the way,” said Mouraki, turning 
to me, “I want you to show me that 
passage you told me of sometime to- 
morrow. I’ve never found time to go 
down there yet, and I have a taste for 
these medizval curiosities.” 

“T shall be proud to be your guide, 
Pasha. You would trust yourself there 
with me ?” 

‘*Oh, my dear Wheatley, such things 
are not done now,” smiled the Pasha. 
“You and I will settle our little difference 
another way. Have you been down since 
I came?” 

“No. I’ve had about enougn of the 
passage,” said I carelessly. ‘I should be 
glad never to see it again; but I must 
strain a point and go with you.” 

“Yes, you must do that,” he answered. 
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** How steep this hillis! Really {I must 
be growing old, as Phroso is cruel enough 
to think! ” 

This conversation, seeming to fall in so 
pat with my musings and indicating, if it 
did not state, that Mouraki treated the 
passage as a trifle of no moment, brought 
us to the outskirts of the wood, and the 
cottage was there before us. We had 
passed only one sentry ; the cordon was 
gone. This change struck me at once 
and I remarked on it to Mouraki. 

“Yes, I thought it safe to send most of 
them away ; there are one or two more 
than you see though. But he won’ 
venture back now.” 

I smiled to myself. I was pleased 
again at my penetration: and in this 
instance, unlike the other at which I have 
hinted, I do not think I was wrong. The 
cordon had been here, then Constantine 
had ; the cordon was gone, and I made 
no doubt that Constantine was gone 
also. 

The front of the cottage was dark, and 
the curtains of the windows drawn, as 
they had been when I came before, on 
the night I killed Vlacho the innkeeper, 
and fell into the hands of Kortes and 
Demetri. The whirligig had turned since 
then ; for then this man Mouraki had 
been my far-off much-desired deliverer, 
Kortes and Demetri open enemies. Now 
Mouraki was my peril, Kortes my best 
friend, Demetri—well, what, and whom, 
had Panayiota meant? 

‘Shall we go in?” asked Mouraki, as 
we came to the house. ‘Stay, though, 
Tl knock on the door with my stick. 
Madame Stefanopoulos is, no doubt, with- 
in. I think she will probably not have 
joined her husband.” 

“IT imagine she will have heard of his 
escape with great regret,” said I. 

The Pasha knocked with the gold- 
headed cane which he carried. He waited 
and then repeated the blow. No answer 
came. 

“Well,” said he with a shrug, “ we 
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hand to the right. Let us try the other,” 
and he turned the door-handle of the 
room on the left, and preceded me into 
it. 

At this point I am impelled to a little 
confession. The murderous impulse is, 
perhaps, not so uncommon as we sup- 
pose ; I dare say many respectable men 
and amiable women have felt it in all 
its attractive simplicity once or twice in 
their lives; it seems at such moments 
hardly sinful, merely too dangerous, and 
to be recognised a3 impossible to gratify 
by reason of its danger. But I perceive 
that I am accusing the rest of the world 
in the hope of excusing myself; for at 
that moment, when the Pasha’s broad 
solid back was presented to me, a yard in 
front, I experienced a momentary but ex- 
tremely strong temptation to raise my 
arm, move my finger, and—transform the 
situation. I did not do it: but, on the 
other hand, I have never counted the 
desire to do it among the great sins of my 
life. Mouraki, I thought then and know 
now, deserved nothing better. Unhappily 
we have our own consciences to consider, 
and are thus often prevented from meting 
out to others the measure their deeds 
claim. 

“T see nobody,” said the Pasha. ‘But 
then the room is dark. Shall I pull back 
the curtain?” 

“You had better be careful,” said I. 
laughing. ‘“ That was what Vlacho did.” 

“Ah, but you’re on the same side this 
time,” he answered, and stepped across 
the room towards the curtain. 

Suddenly I became, or seemed to 
become, vaguely, uncomfortably, even 
terribly conscious of something there. 
Yet I could see nothing in the dark 
room, and I heard nothing. I can hardly 
think Mouraki shared my strange oppres- 
sive feeling ; yet the curtain was not im- 
mediately drawn back, his figure bulked 
motionless just in front of me, and he 
repeated, in tones that betrayed uneasi- 
ness, 
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‘I suppose I’d better draw back the 
curtain, hadn’t I ?” 

What was it? It must have been all 
fancy, born of the strain of excitement 
and nervous tension in which I was 
living. I have had something of the 
feeling in the dark before and since, but 
never so strong, distinct, and almost palp- 
able. I knew Constantine was not there; 
I had no fear of him if he were. Yet my 
forehead grew damp with sweat. 

Mouraki’s hand was on the curtain ; he 
‘drew it back, the dull evening light spread 
sluggishly through the room. Mouraki 
turned and looked at me; I returned his 
gaze. A moment passed before either of 
us looked round. 

‘‘ There’s nobody behind the curtain,” 
said he. ‘Do you see anyone any- 
where ?” 

Then I pulled myself together, and 
looked round. The chairs near me were 
empty, the couch had no occupant. But 
away in the corner of the room, in the 
shadow of a projecting angle of wall, I 
saw a figure seated in front of a table. 
On the table were writing-materials ; the 
figure was a woman’s, her arms were spread 
on the table, and her head lay between 
them. I raised my hand, and pointed to 
her. Mouraki’s eyes obeyed my direction, 
but came quickly back to me in question, 
and he arched his brows. 

I stept across the room towards where 
the woman sat. I heard the Pasha follow- 
ing with hesitating tread, and I waited till 
he overtook me. Then I called her name 
softly, yet I knew that it was no use to call 
her name; it was only the protest my horror 
made. She would hear her name no more. 
Again I pointed with my right hand, catch- 
ing Mouraki’s arm with my left at the same 
moment. 

“There,” I said, “ there—between the 
shoulders, a knife!” 

I felt his arm tremble. I must do him 
justice. I am convinced that he did not 
foresee or anticipate this among the results 
of the letting loose of Constantine Stefano- 
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soon as we get back. Meanwhile the 
place is guarded and nobody can come 
in. Need we delay longer? It is not a 
pleasant place.” 

‘IT should think we might as well go,” 
I answered, casting my eye again round 
the little room to the spot where Vlacho 
had fallen, enveloped in the curtain that 
he dragged down with him, and to the 
writing-table that had supported the dead 
body of Francesca. Mouraki’s hand was 
on the door-handle; he stood there im- 
patient to be out of the place, waiting for 
me to accompany him. But my last 
glance had seen something new, and with 
a sudden low exclamation I darted across 
the room to the table. For I had per- 
ceived a sheet of paper lying just where 
Francesca’s head had been. 

‘* What’s the matter ?” asked Mouraki. 

I made him no answer. I seized the 
piece of paper. A pen lay between it and 
the inkstand. On the paper was a line 
or two of writing; the characters were 
blurred, as though Francesca’s hair had 
smeared them before the ink was dry. I 
held it up. Mouraki stept briskly up to 
me. 
‘Give it to me,” he said, holding out 
his hand. “It may be something I ought 
to see.” 

The first hint of action, of new light 
or a new development, restored their cool 
alertness to my faculties. 

‘Why not something which I ought to 
see, my dear Pasha? ” I asked, holding the 
paper behind my back and facing him. 

“You forget the position I hold, Lord 
Wheatley. You have no such position.” 

I did not argue that. I walked to the 
window, to get the best of the light. 
Mouraki followed me closely. 

‘““T’ll read it to you,” said I. 
isn’t much of it.” 

I held it to the light. The Pasha was 
close by my shoulder, his pale face lean- 
ing forward towards the paper. Straining 
my eyes on to the blurred characters I 
read ; and I read aloud, according to my 
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promise, hearing Mouraki’s breathing that 
accompanied my words. 

‘“My lord, take care. 
Mouraki has set-—— ” 

That was all: a blot followed the last 
word. At that word the pen must have 
fallen from her fingers as her husband’s 
dagger stole her life. We had read her 
last words. The writing of that line saw 
the moment of her death; did it also 
supply the cause? If so, not the old 
grudge, but rage at a fresh betrayal of a 
fresh villainy had impelled Constantine’s 
arm to his foul stroke. He had caught 
her in the act of writing it, and taken his 
revenge, and secured his safety. 

After I had read, there was silence. 
The Pasha’s face was still by my shoulder. 
I gazed, as if fascinated, on the fatal un- 
finished note. At last I turned and 
looked him in the face. His eyes met 
mine in unmoved steely composure. 

“JT think,” said I, “that I had a right 
to read the note after all. For, as I 
guess, the writer was addressing it to me 
and not to you.” 

For a moment Mouraki hesitated ; then 
he shrugged his shoulders, saying, 

‘‘ My dear Lord, I don’t know whom it 
is addressed to or what it means. Had 
the unfortunate lady been allowed to finish 
it 2? 


He is free. 





‘We should know more than we do 
now,” I interrupted. 

“I was about to say as much. I see 
she introduced my name; she can, how- 
ever, have known nothing of any course I 
might be pursuing.” 

* Unless someone who knew told her.” 

“Who could ?” 

“Well, her husband.” 

* Who was killing her ?” he asked with 
a scornful smile. 

‘“‘H{e may have told her before—and 
she tried to forward the information to 
me.” 

“It is all the purest 
shrugged the Governor. 

I looked him in the eyes, 


conjecture,” 


and I 
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think my eyes told him pretty plainly 
my views of the meaning of this note. 
He answered my glance at first with a 
carefully inexpressive gaze ; but presently 
a meaning came into his eyes ; he seemed 
to confess to me and to challenge me to 


- make what use I could of the confession. 


But then the momentary candour of his 
regard passed, and blankness spread over 
his face again. 

Desperately I struggled with myself, 
clinging to self-control. To this day I 
believe that, had my life, and my life only, 
been in question, I should then and there 
have compelled Mouraki to fight me, man 
to man, in the little gloomy room where 
the dead woman lay on the sofa; we 
should not have disturbed her. And I 
think also that Mouraki, who did not want 
for courage, would have caught at my 
challenge and cried content to a proposal 
that we should, there and then, put our 
quarrel to an issue, and that one only of 
us should go alive down the hill. I read 
such a mood in his eyes in the moment 
of their candour; I saw the courage to 
act on it in his resolute lips and his tense 
still attitude. 

Well, we could neither of us afford the 
luxury. If I killed him, I should bring 
grave suspicion on Phroso, she and her 
islanders would be held accomplices; and, 
though this was a secondary matter to hot 
rage, I should myself stand in a position 
of great danger. And he could not kill 
me ; for all his schemes against me were 
still controlled and limited by the neces- 
sities of his position. Had I been an 
islander, or even an unknown man con- 
cerning whom noquestions would be asked, 
his work would have been simple, and, as 
I believed, would have been carried out 
before now. But it was not so; he would be 
held responsible for a satisfactory account 
of how I met my death. It would tax 
his invention to give it if he killed me 
himself, with his own hand, and without 
witnesses. In fact, the finding of the 
note left us where we were so far as action 
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was concerned ; but it tore away the last 
shreds of the veil, the last pretences of 
good faith and friendliness which had been 
kept up between us. In that swift, full, 
open glance which we had exchanged, 
our undisguised quarrel, the great issue 
between us, was legibly written and 
plainly read. Yet not a word passed 
our lips concerning it. Mouraki and I 
began to need words no more than 
lovers do. For hate matches love in 
penetration. 

T put the note in my pocket. Mouraki 
blinked eyes now utterly free from expres- 
sion. I gave a final glance at the dead 
woman, and I felt a touch of shame at 
having for a moment forgotten her fate for 
my quarrel. 

‘Shall we go down, Pasha?” said I. 

“As soon as you please, Lord Wheat- 
ley,” he answered ; and this formal mode 
of address was perhaps an acknowledg- 
ment that the time for hypocrisy and the 
hollow show of friendship was over be- 
tween us. The change was just in his 
way, slight, subtle, but sufficient. 

1 followed Mouraki out of the house. 
He walked in his usual slow deliberate 
manner. He beckoned to the sentry as 
we passed him, told him that two women 
who would shortly come up were to be 
admitted, but nobody else, until an officer 
came, bearing further orders. Having 
made these arrangements, he resumed 
his way down, taking his place in front 
of me, and maintaining absolute silence. 
I did not care to talk. I had enough to 
think about. But already, now I was out 
in the fresh air, the feeling of sick horror 
with which the little room had affected 
me began to pass away. I felt braced 
up again. I was better prepared for the 
great effort which loomed before me now 
as a presentand urgent necessity. Mouraki 
had found an instrument; he had set 
Constantine free, that Constantine might 
do against me what Mouraki could not 
openly do himself. My friends were 
away. The hour of the stroke must 
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even now be upon me. Well, the hour 
of my counter-stroke was come also, the 
counter-stroke for which my _ interview 
with Phroso and Mouraki’s absence 
opened the way. For he thought the 
passage no more than a medizval curio- 
Sity ! 

We reached the house and entered the 
hall together. As we passed through the 
compound I had seen an alert sentinel. 
Looking out from the front door, I per- 
ceived two menon guard. A party of ten 
or a dozen more were drawn up, an officer 
at their head; these were the men who 
waited to attend Mouraki on his evening 
expedition. The Pasha seated himself 
and wrote a note; he looked up as he 
finished it, and said: 

“T am informing the Lady Euphrosyne 
that you will await her here in half-an- 
hour’s time, and that she is at liberty to 
spend what time she pleases with you. Is 
that what you wish?” 

“Precisely, your Excellency. I 
much obliged to you.” 

His only answer was a dignified bow; 
but he turned to a sub-officer who stood by 
him at attention and said : “On no account 
allow Lord Wheatley to be interrupted 
this evening. You will, of course, keep 
the sentries on guard behind and in front 
of the house, but do not let them intrude 
here.” 

After giving his orders, the Pasha sat 
silent for some minutes. He had lighted 
a cigarette, and smoked it slowly. Then 
he let it out—a thing I had never seen 
him do before—lit another, and resumed 
his slow inhalings. I knew that he would 
speak before long, and after a few more 
moments he gave me the result of his 
meditations. For we were now alone 
together. 

‘““It would have been much better,” 
said he, ‘“‘if that poor woman—whose 
fate I sincerely regret—had been let alone 
and this girl had died instead of her,” 
and he nodded at me with convinced 
emphasis. 
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“If Phroso had died!” leapt from my 
lips in astonishment. 

“Yes, if Phroso had died. We would 
have hanged Constantine together, wept 
together over her grave, and each of us 
gone home with a sweet memory—you to 
your fiancée, I to my work. And we 
should have forgiven one another any 
little causes of reproach.” 

To this speculation in might-have- 
beens I made no answer. The feelings 
with which I received it showed me, had 
I still needed showing, what Phroso was 
to me. I had been shocked and grieved 
‘at Francesca’s fate, but rather that a 
thousand times than the thing on which 
Mouraki coolly mused ! 

“Tt would have been much better, 
so much better,” he repeated, with a 
curiously regretful intonation. 

“The only thing that would be better 
to my thinking,” I said, “is that you 
should behave as an honourable man and 
leave this lady free to do as she wishes.” 

“ And another thing, surely,” he asked, 
smiling now, “that you should behave 
as an honourable man and go back to 
Miss Hipgrave?” A low laugh marked 
the point he had scored. Then he added 
with his usual shrug, “ We are slaves, 
we men—slaves all!” 

He rose from his chair and completed 
his preparations for going out, flinging a 
large military cloak over his shoulders. 
His momentary irresolution, or remorse, 
or what you will, had passed. His speech 
became terse and resolute again. 

“We shall meet early to-morrow, 1 
expect,” he said, “and then we must 
settle this matter. Do I understand that 
you are resolved not to yield?” 

‘‘T am absolutely resolved,” said I, and 
at the sight of his calm sneering face, my 
temper suddenly got the better of me. 
“Ves, I am _ resolved. You can do 
what you like. You can bribe ruffhans to 
assassinate me, as I believe you have 
bribed Constantine.” 

He started at that, as a man will at 
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REVELATIONS OF AN ALBUM. 


PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 
BY JOSEPH HATTON. 
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XIV. 
BY THE WAY. 


|OW short the journey of life, 
| but how full and varied! A 
well-kept album of portraiture 
and notes is a rebuke to 
human vanity. What broken friendships 
—what exploded illusions, what a con- 
tinual injustice of rewards and punish- 
ments! varied, happily, by well-merited 
successes, unsevered bonds of comrade- 
ship, memories that embody the sentiment 
of the poet that it is “ better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all,” 
better to have dreamed our dreams in 
spite of the awakenings. So much occurs 
within a few years of a man’s life that 
the keeping of a diary or an album soon 
makes you feel old. It is wonderful how 
busy fame is among people you know, 
despite the everlasting complaint of the 
difficulty of getting on. 

But death is busier, and there’s the 
trouble. Just now, turning over a page 
or two of these records, I come upon a 
section devoted mostly to my remini- 
scences of America. When I placed 
them there the portraits represented liv- 
ing men; most of them have joined the 
majority now: General Beauregard ; Pre- 
sident Grant; President Arthur; Florence, 
McCullough, Booth and Barrett, the 
actors ; and quite a brilliant company. 
From time to time I shall come across 
notes that may be worth transcribing con- 
cerning these and others with whom, dur- 
ing many years of private and professional 
association with the United States, I have 
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had the privilege of acquaintance or 
friendship. If, once in a way, to com- 
plete some passing reminiscence, I should 
draw upon a previous record of my own, 
I may be justified by the fact that it is no 
uncommon thing to find some busy ‘con- 
temporary helping himself from the same 
store, without, however, a ‘“‘by-your-leave” 
or the grace of quotation. Many a long 
year ago I came to the conclusion that a 
man with a grievance was a nuisance to 
himself and his friends ; so I invariably 
let this kind of larceny pass without pro- 
test, and have often been content to sit 
complaisantly in company while one of 
my own stories has been ostentatiously 
related by some popular raconfeur, even 
politely joining in the laughter or ap- 
plause. 

My first experience of the interest that 
America takes in English “ Table talk ” 
arose from the republication of one of 
my earliest contributions to biographic 
literature in a Transatlantic journal 
under the signature of another man. 
I was very young at the time, and my 
romantic ideas of right and wrong and 
journalistic esprit de corps were terribly 
outraged. ‘‘ Don’t worry about it,” said 
an American friend. “You must get 
used to that kind of thing, if you in- 
sist upon looking up the files of Ameri- 
can newspapers. What you should do 
now is to write to the paper in ques- 
tion, tell them you can supply that kind 
of story direct, saving them waste of time 
in having a man copy out your article 
from an English paper and despatching 
it to them second-hand.” ‘This was the 
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wonderful cyclorama of the battle of 
Gettysburg. History in our time is made 
with startling rapidity. 
XVI. 
JOHN MCCULLOUGH IN LONDON. 

Do you remember John McCullough 
making an appearance at Drury Lane 
in Virginius and Othello? He was an 
American actor, a friend of Irving and the 
Duke of Beaufort, and other well-known 
Englishmen. He had won both fame 
and fortune in America before he came 
to London, and he made an impression 
upon Drury Lane audiences as Virginius, 
of which he had every reason to be proud. 
He was a native of Blakes, near Coleraine, 
in Ireland, and went to the United States 
at the age of fifteen. His parents were 
poor, and John earned his living as a 
chair-mender. He could read, but he 
could not write. Having seen his first 
theatrical performance he read nothing 
but plays; then he got employment in a 
humble way about the theatre, and after 
a weary time of waiting and working 
stepped out of the ranks as a super into 
speaking parts, and onwards until he had 
responsible business entrusted to him. 
By-and-bye he obtained the recognition 
of Edwin Forest, and when that powerful 
actor died he was received in many 
American cities as Forrest’s legitimate 
successor. He lived to make a dis- 
tinguished position, and to be beloved by 
many and true friends. Now that he is 
dead, some of these have raised a fitting 
monument :to his memory, and Mr. 
William Winter, the Laureate of the 
American stage, has written a record of 
his life. Gathered up into the same 
volume are other tributes to the dead 
artist, and an admirable portrait, beauti- 
fully etched, which will be treasured by 
many English friends. 

Mr. Mackay, one of the best of good 
fellows—though a millionaire—came over 
from Paris with his friend Mr. Jerome 
(known as Larry Jerome) to be present at 


McCullough’s first night, and if the great 
American capitalist had put all his wealth 
into John’s enterprise, either by way of 
Investment, or as a fancy bet which 
might land him ina great loss, he could 
not have been more solicitous for his 
friend’s success. It was delightful to see 
Mackay leaning from his box and applaud- 
ing, and afterwards to see him shaking 
the actor’s hand behind the scenes and 
begging him not to be nervous, John’s 
hand being literally as cold as ice; later 
to see the millionaire literally waiting 
upon him at supper; and later still, when 
we were saying good-night from a four- 
wheeler, to see Mackay standing opposite 
Morley’s Hotel telling John not to take 
cold, himself bare-headed in the open air, 
and at a very early hour in the morning. 
I was personally much attached tc 
McCullough. When we were clear of 
Morley’s Hotel, he said, ‘‘Let me go 
honie with you! Iam too happy to be 
left alone ; I feel as if I should go mad 
with delight.” We drove to my house 
in St. John’s Wood, and he continually 
harped upon ore theme-—the happiness a 
man feels when he has accomplished the 
one great object of his life, ‘and mine 


was to make a success in London!” <A. 


year prior to his appearance at Drury 
Lane, he spent a season in London, 
and was never tired of going to Irving’s 
room at the Lyceum and watching his 
brother actor make-up for whatever part 
he might be playing. He would question 
Irving upon his methods in the most un- 
sophisticated way, and then returning to his 
stall would watch the scene with rapt at- 
tention. I knew him well on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Hewas a man ofa gentle and 
lovable disposition, the soul of hospitality. 
Though he died young, he may be said 
to have lived too long; for -he was 
afflicted with a mental infirmity in his 
latter days that destroyed his memory for 
both faces and events. It is not every 
American actor who is capable of winning 
the applause of London. When they fail 
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they are apt to charge their English 
cousins with want of sympathy. This is 
human nature ; italso obtains 1n the case 
of the English actor who is not a success 
in America; with a childlike simplicity that 
is natural to actors he hates America. I 
once heard an American actor, who had 
not commanded the respectful attention of 
a London audience, say that, he would 
rather be a lamp-post in New York than 
Lord Mayor of London. By way. of con- 
trast to the discontented visitor, it is 
worth while to recall John McCullough’s 
last words on the London stage, made in 
his short farewell speech: ‘‘I came to 
you a stranger, and now I feel as if I had 
known you for years. You have taught 
me the significance and true meaning of 
British fair-play.” 


XVII. 
FLORENCE AND MACKAY THE 
MILLIONAIRE. 

I don’t know what the stones are, but 
the heads represent comedy and tragedy. 
They were to be a present from Jefferson 
to Florence, ‘“ Billy” Florence, as the 
men who knew him best loved to call him. 
He died before Jefferson was enabled 
to send the sleeve-links to him. They 
have come into my hands, the gift of the 
famous English comedian, J. L. Toole, 
and they recall many pleasant memories 
of Florence. I knew him better than I 
knew Jefferson, though I once had a long 
and interesting talk with Rip Van Winkle 
upon stage art. Florence was a zealous 
fisherman. The last time I saw him in 
New York he was on his way to a favourite 
Canadian river. He and the Duke of 
Beaufort were great friends. They had 
been upon several excursions together in 
the United States. Colonel Buck was of 
their party once or twice. The Duke 
never forgets the kindness he has re- 
ceived from Americans. Not one of his 
hosts or comrades on the other side that 
have not been hospitably received and 
entertained at Badminton. Florence was 
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well known as an actor and a gentle- 
man in England. He was on very in- 
timate terms with McCullough’s friend, 
John Mackay, the millionaire. He re- 
lated to me several incidents of Mackay’s 
generosity that had come under his own. 
notice. They are little romances in their 
way. The least of them was one that 
Florence related with a certain comedy ' 
power and a touch of pathos that be- 
longed both to the man and theactor. 

‘““We were travelling in Italy,” said 
Florence, ‘“‘ when one day, after a long 
walk, we paused for refreshment at a road- 
side tavern. A poor wayfarer came along, 
dragging behind him a kind of tinker’s 
barrow. He entered the inn, a_pictur- 
esque Italian, hungry, and worn. Mackay, 
noticing the longing look the poor fellow 
directed towards our table, asked him‘ to 
sit down and eat. The man timidly 
accepted the invitation, and put away an 
excellent meal, looking up every now and 
then to thank his entertainer. Yes, he 
said, he had a wife and family; times 
were hard, but he had good hopes of a 
change for the better. When he rose to 
go Mackay dropped into his hand four or 
five gold pieces, probably more money 
than the poor fellow had ever seen before. 
First the man looked at the money, then 
he looked at me, and finally at Mackay. 
‘It’s all right,’ said Mackay, in English, 
which the Italian could not understand, 
but he made out fast.enough the nods 
and smiles of the American that said, as 
plainly as man could say, ‘You are 
welcome to it, take it to your wife and 
family, and much good may it do you.’ 
The poor fellow fell upon his knees and 
kissed the hands of his benefactor with a 
passion of gratitude, the tears in his eyes. 
By Jove, it taught mea lesson in acting ; 
his earnestness was tremendous, and it 
affected us all. By heavens, there was 
not a dry eye among us!” 

“You know G ?” went = on 
Florence. “ Well, he went to Europe 
with a band of musicians, not only to 
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make money, but to shuw your people 
what America could do in the way of 
music. It was a patriotic idea, with 
just enough of business in it to be prac- 
tical. Nevertheless, the impresario was 
not successful ; he may have hit Europe 
artistically, but he lost his money. He 
was not exactly ruined, but he was pretty 
well cleared out. It was a very serious 
matter to him, I guess. Mackay heard 
about it, and investigated the thing ; got 
all the particulars of it, found that it was 
all right—a worthy enterprise gone wrong. 
Having arrived at a fair estimate of 
G ’s loss, he sent our friend a 
cheque for 14,000 dols. that covered it. 
I saw G ‘’s letter; it was an 
epistolary counterpart of the poor Italian’s 
antomime expressions of gratitude.” 

“Will there be any harm in telling the 
story in print?” Tasked. ‘None at all; 
good, I should say,” Florence replied. ‘I 
will tell you another case. Enough is 
said against moneyed men and the sharp- 
ness of the Yankee ; let us havea story or 
two on the other side. It is not every 
rich man who has a righteous fame for 
true benevolence. Mackay’s generosity 
will make a good entry on the credit side 
of the ledger. He had crossed from 
Liverpool to New York, homeward bound. 
He is not a good sailor. Thedoctor had 
been kind and attentive to him, and an 
hour or two before going ashore Mackay 
had given him his fee, and yot into conver- 
sation with him. Finding that the ship’s 
doctor did not like the sea any more than 
he did—that, in fact, he hated it—Mac- 
kay asked him why he did not abandon 
it. The doctor said there were many 
reasons ; one of them was the expense of 
starting a practice or buying one on shore, 
where he could live up to his ideas of 
decent comfort and respectability. Soon 
after landing Mackay sent the doctor a 
bank book, with 5,000 dols. to his credit, 
and he is now a prospcrous member of 
the medical profession in New York 
city.” 
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XVIII. 

HENRY HOWE AND EDMUND KEAN. 

Among my American pages I find a 
portrait and a kindly letter from my 
old friend, Henry H. Howe. No, he 
was not an American. A man may 
be British to the backbone and _ still 
both love and admire America, as 
Howe did. I saw a good deal of him 
during Sir Henry Irving's first visit to the 
United States. He was then the oldest 
English actor following his .calling, but 
hale and hearty, enthusiastic in his work, 
and eminently appreciative of the red wine 
of California, almost the only liquor he 
drank. A temperate man, taking regular 
exercise, careful of his diet, he was a good 
deal of a philosopher. ‘I take things 
calmly,” he said to me when I con- 
gratulated him upon his robust health 
considering his age; “I submit to dis- 
cipline in management, try never to lose 
my temper, endeavour to be paticnt 
with those who do; and I am very, 
very happy, as you know, with Mr. 
Irving.” 

Talking to him one day about his 
career and the artists with whom he had 
acted, I mentioned Edmund Kean. “Oh 
yes,” he said, “I knew Kean. I am a 
Quaker, as you are aware. When I was 
a boy I was dressed in the Quaker 
fashion. I lived with my parents at 
Richmond. I was fond of the theatre. 
When Edmund Kean came to act at 
Richmond I went to see him, and re- 
solved to become an actor. I called at 
the theatre, saw the manager, sa:d so, and 
asked to see Mr. Kean. I did not go in 
any cringing spirit. I was not poor. My 
people were well off; I had money in my 
pocket. The manager, who seemed 
rather interested in me, said he would 
speak to Mr. Kean, and ask him to make 
an appointment to hear what I had to 
propose. On the next day I had an 
intimation that the great man would see 
me. He fixed eleven. I went to his 
rooms. He was at breakfast. He re- 
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BIR MENBY IRVING AS | MATHIAS” LN “OTHE BELIS.” | 


REVELATIONS 


and approved of his method. Indeed, he 
obtained from the English artist models 
of his scenes and other assistance, and 
told him that he intended to play the 
part entirely on his lines. I have no 
doubt M. Got’s was a fine performance ; 
but his art is different from that of Irving, 
and he has not the romantic appearance 
that Irving’s impersonation seems to have 
made necessary for the burgomaster, and, 
moreover, he is anoldman. JI remember 
Bateman—Irving’s manager in the old 
days--saying to me, ‘‘ What do you think 
the dear fellow wants to play now ?—a 
burgomaster !” Bateman had, of course, 
in his mind the traditional burgomaster— 
stout, florid, with a big voice and a burly 
manner. But Irving had in his mind the 
weird story of the burgomaster who was so 
imaginative that he actually died of it. 
After witnessing Coquelin’s Mathias I 
never could sufficiently wonder that the 
famour French actor could only see in 
Mathias a common publican, the per- 
petrator of a vulgar murder, when almost 
every word of the burgomaster shows him 
to he, not only a man of imagination, but 
gifted somewhat with the poetic tempera- 
ment. “ How old Franz’s forge glows on 
the hillock! Little Annette is asleep. 
How the dogs howl at Daniel’s farm, how 
they howl!” and so on. Standing there 
waiting for his victim, he notes every bit 
of natural phenomena about him, and 
pictures the home he is about to rescue 
from poverty by a daring crime. ‘You'll 
be rich; your wife and child will no 
longer want for bread.” Then in the 
scene where he counts the money. ‘A 
piece of old gold! not for them, for me!” 
as he pockets the glittering reminiscence 
of the awful past. When he puts it aside, 
Irving wipes his fingers, as if unconsci- 
ously, upon his coat. ‘This bit of ‘ busi- 
ness ” delighted my French neighbours. 
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On the Lyceum stage everything is 
done with a singular reality ; the truth is 
simulated in every stage incident. Later 
during the evening I stood at the wing, 
and also sat in the little seat that Mr. 
Gladstone loved to occupy in stolen 
intervals from his tragedy of St. Stephen’s. 
You know when Irving thanks God that 
the Jew has passed, as he thinks; well, 
just then there is a sound of bells. In 
the old days of the drama that sound 
would have been made at the wings by 
the prompter. He would have obtained 
any ordinary bells that might have been 
a fair imitation, and he would have 
rung them. But at the Lyceum the 
bells area proper leash or belt of sleigh 
bells. They are manipulated by an 
official told off for the work. He gets 
his cue right away at the back of the 
theatre. He does not stand and jangle 
the bells prano, increasing them by degrees 
to forte ; but he comes from a distance. 
You hear the Jew’s horse approaching. 
There can be no mistake about its trot. 
The illusion 1s complete as the assistant 
comes gradually to the wings. Then the 
murder is committed ; you hear the Jew’s 
horse start off with the sleigh ; a confused 
rapid jangle, that gradually dies away as 
the assistant with the bells runs back to 
the distant point whence he started. All 
this is in the dream trial ; and I don’t 
mention it as anything remarkable, but as 
a simple example of the sincerity of the 
modern work. How M. Coquelin could 
pass through that dream and still regard 
the burgomaster as an ordinary, obstinate, 
pig-headed countryman, is the more 
extraordinary when one reflects upon that 
awful vision of judges and spectators, the 
story of the mesmerist, and the real 
death that is the outcome of an excited 
and vivid imagination. 
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THE PROTEST OF THE WING DORMITORY. 


BY EDEN 


I. 


HIS is the story of the most 
terrific thing that ever hap- 
pened at Dunston’s, or any 
other school, I should think. 

Though in it luckily, I didn’t do any of the 

big part, being merely one of those chaps 

who was flogged and not expelled after- 
wards. Trelawney and Bradwell carried 
the thing through, and all the other fellows 
in the Wing Dormitory followed their lead. 
And, mind you, everybody had the welfare 
of the school at heart. It seemed a jolly 
heroic sort of thing to do; and jolly 
interesting. Trelawney arranged the 
military side of the business, and Brad- 
well, whose father is known as the 
‘Whiteley ” of some place in Yorkshire, 
looked to the commissariat, which means 
feeding. As to Trelawney, who really 
captained the dormitory, he was Cornish, 
and a relation of that very chap fifty 
thousand Cornish men wanted to know 
the reason why about long ago. He 
loved soldiers, read history books for 
choice, and knew many military words. 

I was Bradwell’s fag at the time, and 
remember the first conversation which 
led to everything. Happening to take 
roasted chestnuts into Bradwell in the 
fifth class-room, I found Trelawney there 
and heard him say : 

“The only way. A protest, and a jolly 
dignified one, must be made. It’s for 
the credit of the school, and if the Doctor 
cannot or will not see it, we must show 
him. I’ve thought about it a lot, and I 
think if a section of chaps could put them- 
selves in a strong fortified position, they 
might demand to be heard, and even be 
able to offer an—an ultimatum. Of 
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course, doing the thing for the good of the 
school and not for ourselves makes us 
morally right.” 

‘© Of course,” said Bradwell. 

‘But we must be physically strong. In 
warfare the relative positions of the sides 
is always taken into account when the 
terms are arranged.” 

‘* What are you staring at ?” said Brad- 
well, to me. ‘ You hook it.” 

So I hooked. But I knew perfectly 
well what they were talking about. 
Everybody in the Wing Dormitory did, 
because they often discussed the same 
question, after they thought the rest of the 
chaps were asleep. It was the new 
mathematical master, Thompson, who 
troubled not only Trelawney and Bradwell 
but a lot of the other fellows. Trelawney . 
had called him an “ unholy bounder ” the 
third day he was there ; and that seemed 
to be a general opinion. Yet, with all his 


.bounderishness, he was awfully clever, 


and meant well. But he didn’t know any- 
thing about chaps in a general way, and 
he left out his h’s and stuck them in with 
awfully rum effects, and he wore pink ties 
with lemon-coloured spots, and _ elastic- 
sided boots, and trousers shorter than 
Tubson minor’s, who is taller by nature 
than Tubson major, and yet has to wear 
his things turned. Thompson tried hard 
to be friendly to everybody, but only the 
kids liked him. He couldn’t understand 
somehow, and insulted chaps in the most 
frightful way, not seeing any difference 
between fellows at the top of the school 
and mere kids at the bottom. Captains 
of elevens and fifteens were nothing to 
him. He seemed to have read up boys 
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like he read mathematics and stuff: from 
rotten books. He would say sometimes, 
‘* Now, you fellows, let’s ’ave a jolly game 
. Of leap-frog before the bell rings”; and 
things like that. Boys never do play leap- 
frog except in books, really. Once he 
offered to show Trelawney how to make 
a kite, and he asked Chambers—Chamlers, 
mind you, the captain of the first, both at 
“soccer” and cricket—whether he knew 
a shop where there were capital iron 
hoops for sale at a shilling each. I heard 
him ‘say’ it, and he put it like this. “I 
say, Chambers, do you know those splen- 
did ’oops they sell at Burford’s in ’Igh 
Street ? It’s out of bounds, but if you 
like [ll get you one this evening. 
They’ve got iron crooks and everything. 
I make this offer because you understood 
what I said about Conic Sections this 
afternoon.” ‘Thompson meant so jolly 
well that nobody could get in a wax with 
him personally ; and, as I say, the kids, 
who didn’t see the “unholy bounder” 
side of him, and only knew he stood 
gallons of ginger-beer on half-holidays in 
the playing-fields, liked him better than 
anybody. But Trelawney took big views, 
and so did Bradwell ; and they decided to 
make a definite protest. 

Nothing happened till one day Thomp- 
son said something about Trelawney’s 
“Celtic thickness of skull.” That stung 
Trelawney like nettles, and he set to 
work and arranged the great plot of the 
Wing Dormitory. He decided that the 
fifteen chaps who slept in the isolated 
Wing Dormitory of Dunston’s were to 
fortify the place, and hold it before the 
world as a protest against Thompson. 
Every chap in the Dormitory, from Tre- 
lawney and Bradwell to Barlow minimus, 
signed their names in their own blood 
on a paper Trelawney drew out; and 
Barlow minimus fainted while he was 
doing it, not being able to see his own 
gore on a pen without going off. We 
swore by a tremendous swear to obey 
Trelawncy, to fortify the Wing Dormitory 
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against siege, to devote every penny of 
our week’s pocket-money to provisions, 
and to hold out till we starved, having 
first signed another paper for Doctor 
Dunston, explaining our united protest 
against Thompson, and hoping for the 
good of the school that he would be re- 
moved. I didn’t understand much about 
it, really. In fact I don’t believe anybody 
did but Trelawney and Bradwell. Only 
I knew we were acting for the good of the 
school, and I also knew that if we held 
the Wing Dormitory properly nothing 
short of cannon or starvation could dis- 
lodge us. It was a tremendously tall 
building, complete in itself, with iron fire- 
proof doors constructed to cut it off from’ 
the rest of the school, and with a bath- 
room and a lavatory adjoining, all at a 
great height above the ground. The win- 
dows were barred to keep chaps getting 
out. The bars would also keep chaps 
getting in, as Trelawney pointed out. 
He found, also, that it was possible, when 
the iron doors were closed, to pull down 
some wood-work, and stick things behind 
the doors so as they could not be opened 
again. The only entrance to the Wing 
Dormitory was through these iron doors, 
so, once shut, we were safe against any- 
thing but gunpowder. And Trelawney 
said Doctor Dunston was not the man to 
resort to physical means, especially if it 
meant knocking the place about. Brad- 
well came out wonderfully about the food, 
and knowing jolly well they would turn 
the water out of the bath-room when the 
siege started, he made every chap fill his 
basin and jug the night before. 

There were fifteen chaps, and the time 
came at last, and one night we laid the 
manifesto on the mat outside the iron 


‘door, made everything fast, and waited to 


see what would happen. Some fellows 
thought that Thompson would be sent 
away at once to avoid the affair becom- 
ing serious; others fancied we should 
be starved out or expelled to a man. 
Trelawney never hazarded any guess at 
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(Ashby has five shillings a weck pocket- 
money, his father being rather rich. Brad- 
well said it was a pity he spent it all in 
sardines. ) 

ASHBY Minor.—Three pats of butter, 
three tins Swiss milk. (Bradwell was 
awfully pleased about the milk, because 
he said it was at once nourishing and 
pleasant to the taste.) 

WILson.—Six dried herrings, two pots 
veal and ham paste, one pot marmalade. 
(Herrings useless, unless eaten raw.) 

MaTHERS.—Four bottles raspberry 
vinegar. (I am Mathers, and I thought 
raspberry vinegar would be a jolly good 
thing to break the monotony of a siege. 
But Bradwell said it was simply a luxury.) 

MorrRANT.—One_ hamper 
twenty-four apples, twenty-seven pears, 
two pots blackberry jam. (Morrant has no 
pocket-money, but Bradwell said the fruit 
was good for a change.) 

SAMUELSON.—Nothing. (Samuelson is a 
Jew by birth and gets ten shillings a week 
pocket-money. He pretended he had 
forgotten. Trelawney says he will suffer 
for it in the course of the siege.) 

FARQUHARSON.—KIsight pieces of short- 
bread, five slabs of toffee, seven sausage- 
rolls. (The rolls were cut in half to be eaten 
first thing before they went bad. But 
Bradwell said Farquharson had made the 
selection of a fool.) 

NewneEs.—Ten loaves (five brown). 

McInneEs.—A lot of spring onions 
and lettuces, costing one-and-sixpence. 
(McInnes had been reading a_ book 
about chaps getting scurvy on a raft, and he 
thought a siege would be just the place 
for scurvy, so he bought all green stuff; 
and Bradwell said it was good.) 

BARLOW MINIMUS.—Three pounds of 
mixed sweets. (Bradwell smacked his head 
when he heard what Barlow minimus had 
got; but Trelawney pointed out that a 
few swects served out from time to time 
might distract the mind.) 

DERBYSHIRE.—A pigeon pie and thir- 
tcen currant buns with saffron in them. 


containing 
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ForreEst.—Four pots Bovril, one bottle 
cider. (Bovril can be taken on bread like 
treacle, and once saved the lives of several 
ship-wrecked sailors.) 

BROWNE Mrinor.—Two pounds dog 
biscuits, one pound dried figs, (Asked 
why he took dog biscuits, he explained 
It was because he had seen an advertise- 
ment about the goodness of them. It 
said they had dried buffalo meat in them, 
which was a thing you could live for an 
immense duration of time on.) 


All this mass of food was brought cut 
of boxes where it had been hidden and 
placed in the hands of Bradwell ; and that 
night he sat up with a candle and drew 
out bills of fare and made calculations. 
We were rather surprised in the morning 
to hear the rations would not last more 
than a fortnight ; but Trelawney said the 
siege must be over long before that. No- 
body slept much, and many had dressed 
before the first bell rang. When the 
second rang, Trelawney and _ Bradwell 
went to the door to listen. 

Presently Thompson, of all people, 
ca‘ne up and tried to get in and couldn’. 
He shook the door, then saw the enve- 
lope addressed to the Doctor, and said: 

*“What’s the meaning of this, you 
fellows? Let me hin at once!” 

But nobody answered. Then he 
cleared off. , At eight-thirty the string 
was lowered from the window and 
Trelawney went and stood by it to pull 
up any letter that might be fastened to 
it. But none was. Some of the chaps 
were prowling about outside looking at 
the Wing Dormitory, but Trelawney 
wouldn’t let anybody go to the windows 
except himself. 

Then, as nothing happened, we had 
breakfast. McInnes and Forrest were 
told off to help Bradwell, and each 
chap’s rations were put on his bed after 
he had made it. We all got the same 
except Samuelson: a slice of bread, 
two sardines, half-one of Parquharson’s 
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sausage-rolls, and half a tumbler of water. 
So we began at once to see what a jolly 
serious thing a siege is. And Samuelson 
saw it more than we did, because he had 
no sardines and no sausage-roll. He 
offered Trelawney money for a little more 
food, but Trelawney said he shouldn’t 
have as much as one mixed sweet, though 
he might pay gold for it. He said: 
“You will have barely enough to keep 
you alive.” And Samuelson blubbed 
when he heard it. 

Breakfast didn’t take more than about 
five minutes, then there was a tremendous 
knocking at the iron door; and Bradwell 
said the trouble had begun ; but Trelaw- 
ney said it was the summons to a parley. 
Anyway we heard the Doctor’s voice, 
though it wasn’t much of a parley strictly 
Speaking, because he spoke first and 
merely gave us two minutes to be in our 
places downstairs. 

‘If you don’t obey, one and all of you,” 
said the Doctor, “‘ you must take the 
consequences. As it is, they will be 
sufficiently grave. Any ‘further offence 
I shall know how to treat.” 

“If you please, sir,” said Trelawney, 
“the string is out of the window. We 
are doing this for the good of the school 
and——” 

Then he stopped, because he had heard 
the Doctor go away. 

‘He'll try a blacksmith first,” said 
Forrest ; ‘then, when they find they can’t 
do anything with this iron door, he’ll send 
for policemen.” 

But nothing was done, strangely enough, 
and Trelawney made the chaps lie down 
and sleep if they could in the afternoon, 
because he expected a night attack with 
ladders. To get in, it would be necessary 
to remove the bars from the windows, and 
anybody attempting to do so would, of 
course, be at our mercy with the windows 
open. 


For dinner that day we had one of. 


Trelawneys hams, cut into fifteen pieces, 
with two rather thin slices of bread, one 
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spring onion and three mixed sweets 
each, and as much raspberry vinegar as 
would go into a bullet-mould that Wilson 
had. Samuelson ate the ham like any- 
body else; which shows Jews don’t refuse 
pork in any shape at times of siege, what- 
ever they say. Trelawney wouldn’t give 
him any raspberry vinegar, but Browne 
minor let him have one of his mixed 
sweets, which was green and had arsenic 
In it, Browne minor said. 

It seemed a frightfully long day, and 
nothing being done against us made it 
longer. Trelawney explained that they 
were working out tactics and would do 
something when the moon rose. He said 
our motto was to be “ Defence not Defi- 
ance”; but Derbyshire said they were 
going to starve us out like rats so as to 
reduce the glory as much as possible. 
One or two chaps had private rows that 


. day, and Trelawney was pretty short and 


sharp. He said we were to regard our- 
selves as under martial law, and he 
stopped Ashby minor having ‘any tea at 
all because he looked out of the window 
and waved his hand to his chum Wolf in 
the playground. What made it worse for - 
Ashby minor was that we opened one of 
his tins of Swiss milk at that very tea, and 
of course he didn’t have any. But Tre- 
lawney said it was good discipline, and 
wouldn’t let Ashby major divide his share 
with young Ashby, though he wanted to. 

The day dragged out. Nothing was 
done and no letter was put on the string. 
Then night came and moonlight ; and 
Trelawney set watches at each window and 
door with directions to wake him instantly 
if anything happened or anybody as- 
sembled outside below. But he didn’t 
sleep really. In fact, only a few of the 
kids did. Bradwell got a bit down in the 
mouth after dark, and I heard him say to 
Trelawney it wasn’t turning out like he 
thought ; and Trelawney said: 

‘It’s always the same when a position 
Is impregnable. I could show you a 
dozen similar sieges in history. Of course, 
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it's the most uninteresting sort of siege 
when chaps simply sit and see the enemy 
get to the end of their food supplies ; but 
they won’t do that with us. The day 
boys will talk and old Dunston will raise 
heaven and earth to keep it out of the 
printed papers. I bet he’ll tie something 
to the string to-morrow.” 

Some of us tried to take a bright view 
like Trelawney, but when we heard him 
tell Bradwell to run no risks and serve 
out as little bread as possible, we felt that 
he did not really feel as hopeful of a short 
siege as he seemed. Just before dusk, 
Morrant was caught in the act of flinging 
a letter out of the window addressed to 
his mother. It was torn up and he was 
cautioned. That ended the day, and 
nothing else happened until a quarter to 
one o'clock. Then Bradwell, whose watch 
it was, came to Trelawney, with frightful 
excitement to say that there was the head 
of a ladder at his window, and a man 
climbing up. Trelawney was there in a 
second, and asked in a loud voice what 
the man wanted, and said he’d throw the 
ladder down if the man came up another 
rung. But the man said: 

“ Hush ! you silly fellow, I’m a friend 
with news from the enemy. The least 
you can do is to ’ear what I’ve got to 
say.” 

“Good Lord!” said Trelawney, “it’s 
Thompson !” 

And so it was, and his huge head soon 
got level with the window and looked like 
a bull’s against the moonlight. Trelawney 
made everybody get out of earshot except 
Bradwell ; but he didn’t happen to see 
me, being rolled up in bed near the win- 
dow, so I heard. 

First Thompson said, 

“Look ’ere, you Cornish boy, I’m 
sorry to find we ’aven’t ’it it off by any 
means, and you want me to go, and you’ve 
locked yourself and: friends up ’ere as a 
protest. Now, ’ow ’ave I ’urt your feelings, 
and what have I done?” 

Which was a bit difficult for Trelawney ; 
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but he fell back on the manifesto to the 
Doctor. 

“‘Tt’s no personal matter. We wish it to 
be understood that the action is abstract.” 

“Oh. Well, I can’t say I know 
what the devil you mean by that ; but I 
like you all better than ever, and I under- 
stand this much : that you don’t like me. 
I’m not proud. I’m quite as ready to 
learn as to teach. Tell me what makes 
you do this, you queer things.” 

“We don’t think you are the right man 
for Dunston’s, sir,” said Trelawney 
firmly. 

‘Well, but isn’t Dunston the best 
judge? His experience reaches back 
rather far. Anyway, I’m not going. 
You'll ’ave to tolerate me. You'll ’ave 
to like metoo. I’ve disobeyed all orders by 
climbing up ’ere now to advise you to 
give in to-morrow. Take my advice and 
come out with the first bell, and with 
ropes round your necks. Measures are 
in ’and, and as your protest ’as utterly 
failed, the sooner you give in and take 
your punishment the better. I’ve done 
my best to make it as light as I can; but 
boys mustn’t do this sort of thing in big 
schools, you know. It’s naughty.” 

““We shall keep up the protest for 
another day at least, sir,” said Trelawney, 
with a lot of side in his voice. 

‘*No, my lad, you won't,” answered 
Thompson. ‘The Doctor has taken my 
advice, and by very simple means, with 
the least possible waste of time and 
trouble, we shall enter your stronghold to- 
morrow. Iam quite good tempered to- 
day. To-morrow I shall probably be 
quite cross and ’ot. The matter is in my 
‘ands. Do be good boys and yield while 
there is time. The sooner the better.” 

“T regret we cannot comply wi:h your 
terms,” said Trelawney. 

“T’m not offering any,” answered Mr. 
Thompson, *-f only want to make your 
foolishness fall as light as possible. Your 
mothers’ and fathers’ ’earts will ache over 
this ’eadstrong business.” 
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“The parley is ended,” said Trelawney. 

‘¢ All right,” said Mr. Thompson, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid you’re a hawful little prig, Tre- 
lawney.” Then he went down the ladder 
and, looking out, Bradwell reported that 
he saw him taking it back to the 
gardener’s shed in the shrubbery. 


ITI. 

There is not much more to be said 
about the protest of the Wing Dormitory. 
I suppose Thompson was better up in 
tactics really than Trelawney. Anyway he 
found a weak spot that Trelawney never 
thought of, and he ended ‘the siege by 
half past seven the following morning. 

About six Ashby major, whose watch it 
was, reported that the school fire-escape 
was coming round the corner. With it 
appeared Mr. ‘Thompson, Mr. Mannering, 
who is an Oxford “ Blue” and not much 
smaller than Mr. Thompson, the Doctor, 
the gardener, and the sergeant who drills 
our volunteer corps and teaches gymnas 
tics. They put the escape against the 
wall of the Wing Dormitory, between two 
windows where it couldn’t be reached by 
us. Then Thompson and Mannering 
went up and the sergeant and gardener 
followed. The Doctor waited at the foot 
of the ladder. 

‘‘ They'll get through the roof!” said 
Trelawney, ‘‘I never thought of that !” 

Trelawney turned awfully rum in‘the 
face and tried to think out a way of re- 
pelling a roof attack; but there wasn’t 
time. In about ten minutes or so the 
end of an iron bar came through the 
ceiling ; then came a regular avalanche of 
plaster and dust; them came Thompson, 
Mannering followed, and the gardener and 
the sergeant dropped after them as quick 
as lightning. Of course we were done, 
because only half of us were fighters, the 
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rest being kids; and Trelawney himself 
being just fifteen and Bradwell fourteen 
and Ashby major twelve and a half, and 
I only eleven and a half, it was no 
good. 

“We yield,” said Trelawncy. 

“Yield, you little brute, I should think 
you did yield !” said Mannering, who had 
cut his hand getting the slates off the roof, 
and was in a rare bate. 

‘You needn't insult a defeated force, 
sir,” said Trelawney, keeping his nerve 
jolly well. ‘We are prepared to pay the 
penalty of failure, and being morally right 
we—we don’t care.” 

But whether we were morally right or 
not I know Trelawney and Bradwell both 
got expelled, though Thompson was said 
to have tried very hard for them. Duns- 
ton didn’t seem to realise what frightfully 
good motives prompted them to protest 
against Thompson in an abstract way. 
Nothing was done to anybody else except 
Ashby major and me and Wilson. We 
were flogged by Mr. Mannering for the 
Doctor ; and he did it well. 

As for Thompson, he stayed on, and 
the protest never got into print till now ; 
and there wasn’t much disgrace for 
Trelawney or Bradwell after all, because 
the first afterwards got into Woolwich five 
from the top, through an army crammer’s, 
and the second joined his father, who was 
the Whiteley of the North I spoke of. 
He wrote to me only a week ago that 
he was getting a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year for doing much less than he had to 
do at Dunston’s. Mind you, Thompson 
is a huge brick, really, and we know it 
now, and, as I heard my governor say of 
somebody else, I don’t suppose it much 
matters whether or no a chap puts his h's 
in the wrong places if his hrart’s in the 
right one. 
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THE WORLD’S OLDEST UNIVERSITY. 


BY. THE HON. FREDERIC E. PENFIELD, U.S. DIPLOMATIC AGENT AND CONSUL- 
GENERAL TO EGYPT. 


HE great School of the Mo- 
hammedan world, in the 
Egyptian capital, is one of 
Cairo’s important sights: 

but very few American or European 

travellers are aware of its interest, and 
not one in a hundred visit it. The 
pyramids, the sphinx, and the river Nile 
are too absorbing for tourists to re- 
member that in the same wondrous city 
exists the largest and oldest university in 
the world, El Azhar, meaning “the splen- 

did.” Constantinople may be regarded as 

the official head of the great religion of 

Islam, but Cairo for nine hundred years 

has been the educational centre; and if 

one wishes to attain the summit of Mus- 
sulman learning he must attend the 
classes of this collegiate establish- 
ment. Unless one be familiar with 

Arabic, and knows where to look among 

musty books and manuscripts in the 

Egyptian Library, it is very difficult to 

get reliable information regarding this 

wonderful mosque-college. 

The claim of possessing the oldest uni- 
versity has been made for Oxford, Paris, 
or Pologna, but the founding of their 
ancient seats of learning is legendary as 
to dates, while the records of El Azhar 
are clear from the year 975. Whether it 
is really a “university” in Our meaning 
can be more appropriately questioned. It 
is widely different from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but wise men of the East have 
termed it a university. 

Years ago it was difficult and disagree- 
able to view the interior of this great 
school that draws scho'ars from the re- 
motest land where the Koran is read. 
Now the formalities are simple and 





easily complied with, and the presence 
of strangers is scarcely noticed. 

From the hotel quarter of Cairo it is 
but a fifteen minutes’ drive to El Azhar. 
One passes through that marvellous 
street of native shops, the Mouskee, 
and, turning off, forces his way through 
the narrow lane known as the “Street 
of the Booksellers,” where Arab work- 
men are seen binding curious-looking 
volumes, seated cross-legged on the 
floor of tiny box-like shops, and with 
a surging conglomeration of humanity, 
camels, and donkeys passing not two feet 
away. : 

This vrings one to the ** Barber’s Gate,” 
about which are always to be seen stu- 
dents having their heads so closely shaved 
as to leave no suggestion of hair. 

The structure, too often restored to 
leave any indication of the original build- 
ing, surrounds a large open court with 
arcades on each side. The lofty minarets 
are fine examples of Eastern art. The 
pavement is of marble, much worn in 
places, and everywhere polished by con- 
stant use. There are seven entrances, 
each with a name as singular as that 
where the barbers congregate. El Azhar 
is so surrounded by houses that very little 
can be seen of it externally, and the build- 
ing is almost destitute of architectural 
embellishment. 

The enormous square court is_bor- 
dered with porticoes, each divided into 
various compartments for the separate 
use of students of different nations. 
One, for example, is for those who come 
from Algeria, another for those from 
Morocco, one for Syrians, one for 
Nubians, one for Turks, Asiatics, and 
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soon. There is a compartment even for 
students from the holy city of Mecca, 
where the Prophet Mohammed is buried, 
and there are divisions for scholars repre- 
senting different sections of Egypt. 

There is a department for blind pupils, 
as well, for whom there are special in- 
structors and funds. It is a strange fact 
that these unfortunates are peculiarly tur- 
bulent and fanatical. If they believe 
their rights invaded, or their food not 
good, they give way to fury and attack 
anyone within reach. If aware that an 
“unbelieving Christian” is looking at 
them, their fanatical resentment becomes 
offensively apparent. 

Followers of the Prophet hold dif- 
ferent views in regard to their theology, 
as do different denominations of Chris- 
tians. There are four great orthodox 
sects of Mohammedans—Shafeites, Male- 
kites, Hanefites, and Hambalites, and all 
are represented in El Azhar. 

An Englishman would think it a queer 
place of learning, for nowhere is there a 
desk or a chair, and masters and pupils 
appear to go about everything backwards. 
Before they cross the threshold in entering 
the place they remove their shoes, but 
always keep their heads covered ;' and 
their books read from’ right to left, the 
first leaf being, according to our way of 
thinking, the last. 

There are more than 10,000 scholars 
and 225 masters, and the period of in- 
struction may be indefinitely extended, 
even for a lifetime. But from three to 
six years is the usual course. One may 
see old and grizzled men there as well as 
children of four years. The institution is 
so richly endowed, and owns such valu- 
able property—for few true Mohamme- 
dans of fortune die without leaving some- 
thing to El Azhar of Cairo—that no 
scholar is compelled to pay anything, 
although many from choice contribute to 
the expenses. 

The masters get no pay, but receive 
liberal allowances of food. Those of 
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certain degree once a week drew several 
hundred loaves of bread—a traditional 
custom—and these loaves presumably 
find their way into outside shops and are 
sold. A master usually teaches in odd 
hours at private houses, reads the Koran 
at weddings and funerals, copies books, 
or holds a petty office of a religious 
character to which a small salary is at- 
tached. Wealthy students voluntarily help 
the masters to live. The headmaster, 
known as the Sheik El Azhar, is chosen 
from the faculty for his superior know- 
ledge and holiness, and in the eyes of the 
faithful occupies a position second in im- 
portance only to that of the Khedive. 

Some of the sheiks are men of mar- 
vellous learning, but independence of 
thought is never found among them. 
Progressiveness is discouraged as a 
dangerous tendency. Masters and pupils 
learn only what may be found in books 
centuries old, and religion pervades every 
branch of study. 

Students who come from abroad toil 
weary years to learn the Arabic grammar, 
after which they take religious science, 
with the Koran as text book. Then fol- 
lows jurisprudence, religious and secular, 
Literature, syntax, philosophy, prosody, 
logic, and intricacies of the Koranic 
teaching as directed to an upright life, 
round out the course. 

In lieu of a professor occupying a 
“chair” of any high-sounding “ology,” 
he may be said to hold such and such a 
pillar, for when lecturing he sits squat on 
a sheepskin rug at the base of a stone 
post, with his students squatted in a half- 
circle before him. Nearly three hundred 
marble pillars support the roof of the 
porticoes and such portions of It] Azhar as 
are not open to the skies, and each is a 
class-room for some particular subject. 
Pupils listen with rapt attention, taking 
part in the discussion of a theme so 
intently as to be oblivious of the presence 
of Christian spectators. A lecture finished 
they respectfully kiss the hand of their 
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instructor, and hasten to anc‘her column 
to become absorbed in further study. 

Equality seems to be characteristic of 
the University. Outward evidences of 
superiority and position are unimportant, 
for the son of the pasha or bey, in robes 
of silk, sits side by side with peasant 
youths clothed scantily in coarse cotton. 

Occasionally a green turban is seen, 
indicating that its wearer has made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy City, or that his 
family is believed to be descended from 
the Prophet. Rich and poor alike per- 
form at stated intervals the purifying 
ablutions at the public fountains within 
the enclosure commanded by the Koran, 
and all prostrate themselves in prayer 
many times a day. This they do when- 
ever the spirit moves them, although at 
fixed hours all pray in unison with heads 
invariably turned towards the “ Kibla,” 
the niche in the largest assembly room in- 
dictating the direction of Mecca. 

A thousand or two youths actually live 
within the walls of the Azhar. They 
partake of their simple meals, likewise, 
when the spirit moves them. Their food 
is exceedingly plain and inexpensive. A 
bowl of lentil soup, a flat loaf or cake of 
bread, and a handful of garlic or perhaps 
dates, are enough to attract a group of 
schoolfellows, over which they discuss 
affairs and joke as youths elsewhere do. 
To needy students nine hundred loaves 
of bread are distributed each day. 

The great quadrangle presents a picture 
to be rivalled nowhere in the world. 
Singly and in groups students sit on their 
skin rugs earnestly toiling over lessons. 
No matter how scorching the sun’s rays, 
if the impulse seizes them they stretch at 
full length on the pavement, enveloped in 
their long outer garments, and tranquilly 
sleep. Pupils and professors step over 
and around them, always respecting their 
slumber. 

Cats without number that seem to 
belong to the place hobnob with the 
boys upon terms of perfect peace; but 
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dogs being ‘‘ unclean” by Koranic teach- 
ing, the doorkeepers never permit one to 
enter the sacred precinct. Sellers of 
bread and water pass freely among the 
studying thousands, always careful not to 
disturb the sleepers, and here and there 
students may be seen mending their 
garments, or even washing and drying 
them in the sun. 

Juvenile pupils are taught little but the 
Koran. Day after day their masters drill 
it into them, not infrequently aided by a 
palm-branch, the Oriental equivalent of 
the birch. The youngsters sway back 
and forth and sideways in concert when 
reciting. The sheik, perhaps, knows less 
about the printed page than the boys, but 
to him the Koran is so familiar that he is 
able to detect the slightest error of his 
class. On his part “reading” is a feat 
of memory, and should a professor of 
higher grade refer him to the book, he 
would most likely claim to be suffering 
from weak eyes, and request a student- 
teacher to read for him. 

The urchins are as industrious as bea- 
vers. When far enough advanced to 
write, favourite quotations from the Koran, 
such as “There is no God. but God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet,” and 
“TI testify that Mohammed is God’s 
apostle,” are given them for exercises. 
With deft fingers they write the texts on 
flat pieces of tin with reed pens. If one 
investigated the source from which these 
“slates” come, he would find they had 
been cut from Standard Oil cans in 
which American petroleum was brought 
to Egypt. 

An Azhar student is always under the 
supervision of the school authority. In 
roaming about the streets of Cairo, should 
he misbehave, the police could only de- 
tain him until an official were summoned 
from El Azhar to take him into custody. 
This system of proctorship is in fact the 
same as at the English universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Because an Azhar 
scholar has immunity from military service 
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THE REASON WHY. ** Oh, why are you beating that poor dog with that big, thick stick?” 
By Ernest Goodwin. ** Why, ’cos it ’%7¢h ’im more than a thin one doth.” 


BOLD BAD BLUFF AND TIMID THOMAS. 


a} LARGE, evil-looking, black 

: and yellow cat lay in great 
comfort in the fork of a 
willow-tree at the end of 
agarden. It had no business in that tree; 
there were places just as comfortable and 
more accessible down on the lower earth, 
such as the centre of the mignonette bed, 
which was a strategic position from the 
point of view of the sparrow-catcher, or 
even the top of the garden wall. But 
this cat liked to lie in the tree, even at the 
expense of climbing up there, because it 
knew of three nests in the branches close 
at hand ; and it could even hear at times 
the voices of the fattening younglings 
that occupied them, and that kept their 
hard-working parents very busy indeed 
pandering to their insatiable .appetites. 
It soothed that cat to lie and listen to the 
sound, and helped him in his calculations 
as to when it would be desirable to step in 
and say his word in the matter of a career 
for the young folks. There would be deli- 
cious pickings up there, Thomas judged, 
in about a fortnight. 

And there was a dog belonging to the 
house. Now this dog spent a large por- 
tion of its leisure in watching that cat, and 
in trying to persuade itself that there was 
nothing it so ardently desired in all this 
world of delights as to get at Thomas, the 
cat, and catch him, and worry him till he 
gasped and died, and was ready to be 
jumped upon and dragged away to be 
shown to this terrible fellow Bluff’s in- 
timate friends down the road. | 

There was a man, too, about the house, 
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but of course no one wants to hear about 
him. He was only interesting as being 
the master of Bluff the dog. Now this 
man believed in Bluff and respected him, 
and fed him regularly, and paid seven- 
and-six a year for the honour of owning 
him, and for the pleasure of sitting at the 
window, as now, and watching him—as 
he described it to his friends—tree the 
cats and keep them out of mischief. 

Men are credulous, foolish things. 

Of course Bluff the dog never treed a 
cat in his life, and least of all Thomas. 
Thomas had climbed into his present 
perch for purposes of his own, as has 
already been explained, never thinking for 
a moment of Bluff and his delusions. The 
real fact of the matter was that Bluff had 
waited within the house until he had 
watched the cat safely up the tree, when 
he immediately ran out in haste, and 
barked with much ostentation under- 
neath, dancing about, and even making 
little jumps into the air in the direction 
of Thomas, because he had ascertained 
with the “tail of his eye” that his master 
sat and watched from the window, and 
would expect this much of him. 

After a while Bluff varied the proceed- 
ings. He sat on his haunches, and looked 
up and licked his lips. Every other minute 
he would whine softly, but quite loud 
enough for the man to hear, and tremble, 
and shift his position as though he were 
terribly anxious that the cat should forth- 
with descend and interview him. Bluff 
did it very well indeed. There were some 
of Bluff’s friends who maintained that he 
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ever, events took a new turn. Thomas 
the cat first indulged in a long and hearty 
yawn, during which he scratched the 
bough he sat upon with both of his front 
claws in a blood-curdling manner (Bluff’s 
blood curdled very much, though he was 
too good an actor to show it); then 
Thomas arched his back to a quite re- 
markable height, glanced up once at the 
nearest nest, shook himself, said “ pur- 
ramiaouw,” or words to that effect, and 
deliberately prepared to descend to ¢ferra 
firma. — 


Bluff, down below, whined and trembled 


and barked ; he assumed his most fero- 
cious expression, and looked up into the 
tree; his heart was in his toes, but he 
jumped about as though it were in its 
proper position and fashioned out of real 
metal instead of Pinchbeck ; he was a 
wonderful actor, was Bluff. Anyone who 
had happened to observe him at this 
moment would have felt certain that if 
that cat should persist in its present in- 
tention to descend, a terrible fate was in 
store for it; the most dreadful things at 
the hands of Bluff; death and dismem- 
berment at the very least. 

Yet, in spite of all this, cat Thomas did 
so persist. Asa matter of fact he took 
no notice of Bluff and his truculent 
threats. Thomas knew Bluff au fond ; he 
was acquainted with the exact colour of 
the liver of dogs of Bluff’s persuasion. 
Ile climbed down. 

Now it so happened that when Thomas 
reached “erra firma, Bluff was jumping 
madly about on the other side of the tree, 
with the trunk between him and the object 
of his noble wrath. He had lost sight, I 
suppose, of Thomas, though the trunk 
was a bare one, and the cat rather con- 
spicuous. 

So Thomas leaped lightly to earth un- 
challenged, and cantered slowly across 
the lawn with his tail mounted high over 
his head, like a standard. 

Bluff could now no longer pretend with 
any decency that he did not see the cat, 
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for the Man was still at the window, and 
a fair show must be made for his benefit ; 
the Man, as a matter of fact, took an 
active part in the proceedings at this 
point :— 

“‘ There she is ; after her, Bluff !-s-s-s-s-s, 
cats!” shouted that gullible individual. 
©0o poor Bluff had to go. He had hoped 
to be allowed to stay and bark at his side 
of the tree-trunk at least long enough to 
permit of the cat crossing the lawn and 
disappearing in the laurels beyond: but 
it was not to be: he was obliged to give 
chase, and he did so with as much noise 
and flourish as he could possibly, in his 
depression, rise to} in the hope of thereby 
accelerating the movements of Thomas 
the cat. But he had come to the wrong 
cat for that kind of thing. Thomas did 
not like noise, certainly ; but then it did 
not alarm him. It only irritated him. 
It had this effect upon him now, and 
the crisis came at, I think, about three 
quarters of the way across the lawn. 

Bluff was then in full pursuit, trying to 
look as though he were travelling at the 
rate of about fourteen thousand miles an 
hour, while his actual speed was about 
five (to the hour) to the cat’s four. Any 
arithmetician will tell you that Bluff was 
thus gaining upon Thomas, and I—who 
know Bluff—can add the information that 
that hero was gaining more rapidly than he 
liked. Still, he earnestly hoped (for dogs 
don’t pray) that the dreadful noise he 
was making might induce this awful cat 
to accelerate its movements and save his 
reputation alive. 

But instead of running the faster, the 
terrible cat suddenly stopped, faced him, 
and sat down. 

“Yes?” said Thomas sweetly, “ what 
is it? Anything I can do for you?” 

With a despairing yelp Bluff rushed 
past the enemy, pretending that owing 
to the furious pace at which he was 
travelling he could not stop himself, 
whereas the most elementary student of 
dynamics and the movements of bodies 
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will tell you that at the rate of five miles 
an hour anyone, human or otherwise, can 
stop easily at any moment if so disposed. 
A bang on the side of the head from 
the paw of Thomas, administered as he 
passed, doubtless increased the impetus 
of Bluff’s rush ; for he actually travelled 
as far as the laurel bushes before he could 
stop himself, and disappeared from sight 
within the cover thus, as it’ were, provi- 
dentially provided for him. Bluff did 
not come out from among those laurels ; 
not Bluff; he remained there, and barked 
furiously and rushed about madly as 
though in search of the cat Thomas, well 
knowing that Thomas still sat on, just 
where he had seated himself in the middle 
of the lawn. Bluff, as he rampaged about, 
used the very lowest canine language he 
knew—words that he had picked up from 
a friend round the corner (who used to 
live in Whitechapel)—threatening awful 
things for Thomas if he could only find 
him. This was to satisfy the Man, who 
was listening, as well as to gratify his own 
amour propre, which must have been as 
green as the Man himself if it was taken 
in by Bluffs noise and bluster. 

As for Thomas, that fearless cat re- 
mained upon the lawn attending to his 
toilette. He had hoisted his left hind 
leg straight on end, after the incompre- 
hensible and inimitable manner of his 
tribe, while the rest of him seemed to sit 
around it and, as it were, under its shade ; 
I don’t know how it is done, don’t ask me. 
Thomas, in fact, was busy having a wash 
and brush-up and had no time to attend 
to Bluff and his noisy demonstrations ; he 
took no more notice of either than if 
there had existed no such idiot in this 
planet as Bluff the dog. It was not until 
he had quite finished washing and 
smoothing his coat, that Thomas at length 
disentangled himself, hauled down his 
left leg, assumed his normal attitude, and 
stepped into the laurel bushes to attend to 
Bluff. 

What happened behind those plants 
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can never be certainly known. What is 
known is this, that a moment or two 
after Thomas the cat entered the shrub- 
bery, the voice of valiant Bluff appeared to 
change into another key, a minor one in 
about eleven sharps; and that a minute 
later Bluff himself shot out, and that he 
ran home with extraordinary expedition, 
as if he had remembered an imperative 
engagement. I think it may be taken as 
an established fact that the two had met ; 
but I dod not think Bluff inflicted all 
the punishment that he had thréatened 
Thomas withal; for Thomas neither died 
nor was, apparently, greatly injured ; in- 
deed, he seemed to go about his business 
very much as usual. 

As for Bluff, that truculent dog turned 
over a new leaf and made several good 
resolutions; for instance, he displayed 
from that day on a more merciful spirit ; 
he was kinder towards cats in general, 
and Thomas in particular. He did, in- 
deed, still occasionally bark and leap 
about and tremble and whine underneath 
the willow in which Thomas loved to sit 
and contemplate his prospective sparrow- 
pie; but it has been suggested (probably 
by his enemies) that Bluff only indulged 
in such manifestations of zeal when he 
had ascertained for certain that the cat 
was no longer there ; and that he only did 
so then in order to oblige the Man he 
owned, and to keep aflame within that 
credulous individual’s imagination the 
respect for Bluffs heroism and valour 
which, by the aid of his dramatic talents, 
Bluff had caused to take root there. 
Nevertheless, Bluff was not always kind. 
It is a fact to which the present writer 
can testify, because with his own eyes he 
saw it, that on one occasion, at the request 
of the Man, Bluff so far forgot his new- 
born loving-kindness as to pursue Thomas 
the cat across the lawn into the house, 
and up the stairs, the cat going very 
strong for some reason of its own which 
was not, it is thought, terror of its pursuer, 
and Bluff going still stronger, and seeming 
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to be straining every nerve to overtake 
and destroy the quarry. Thomas was 
travelling, I think, about nine miles to 
the hour, and Bluff perhaps about halfa 
mile more. About a quarter of a minute 
later the same pair came racing down 
stairs again at a break-neck speed. This 
time the pace must have been just about 
a thousand miles to the hour, and the 
order of the chase was changed. Bluff, 
the dog, now led the way, flying for all he 
was worth, and with a settled look of 
haggard misery upon his face. Thomas, 
the cat, followed at his tail, going for all 
he knew, which was about two miles an 
hour more than Bluff; and upon his 
countenance there sat an expression of 
Stern Joy, mingled with that of Inflexible 
and Austere Resolve. Like a flash the 
chase passed out of the garden door. 
Lightning 1s a laggard in comparison with 
their flight across the lawn and over the 
garden wall, ; 

What dreadful tragedy took place be- 
yond, human eye did not (and would 
have quailed to) behold ; but human ears 
heard sounds that seemed to tell of 
horrible murders being enacted in the full 
glare of the sweet summer morning ; and 
when, some little while after, Bluff the dog 
returned to his family, it was observed of 
him that he looked as though he had 
passed a quarter of an hour in a sausage- 
making machine. 

Bluff is now for sale. He will go, it is 
said, for rather under than over half-a- 
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crown, and no reasonable offer will be 
refused. Anyone requiring a nice dog 
of quiet manners, and of a peculiar and 
markedly benevolent disposition towards 
cats, should apply before the first of 
January, when the tax becomes due, 
because the Man has declared that he 
will be—will be—dear me, I cannot 
recollect what he said he would be if he 
paid another seven-and-six for a watch- 
dog ; a watch-cat, he said, would do the 
work equally well, and cheaper. Bluff, 
he said, was foo brave for him; he would 
be continually on the worry lest the poor 
dog should get himself into trouble out of 
sheer British pluck and the desire to 
please. It is only doing Bluff the barest 
justice to admit that this 1s the case, for 
Bluff is a brave as well as a conscientious — 
dog. It is worth half-a-crown and the 
seven-and-sixpenny tax besides only to 
see how nobly he overcomes his natural 
instinct to prey upon the tribe whenever 
a cat comes around! He will get into 
any hole or behind any object rather than 
submit himself to temptation. This is 
really very good of Bluff, and very 
wonderful, considering that the cat is his 
natural enemy, and an inferior creature 
whom nature prompts him to pursue and 
devour. He is well worth two-and:six, 
is Bluff. If no single person among my 
readers can run to half-a-crown, some 
syndicate of people who love the British 
qualities of pluck and self-control should 
treat themselves to him, 
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HOW WOMEN WRITERS WORK. 


of me. The story seems to /e// itself. If it. 
did not tell zse/f I could not tell it. 
There is an expression I often use in 
describing the condition of a story to 
myself—it is perhaps a rather childish 
phrasing, but it means something very 
definite to me. I say when a story has 
‘come alive’ it is all right. This is the 
briefest statement I can make. I should 
say that mine is more a process than a 
method. The process is much more subtle 
and interesting, and to try and depict it 
would require too much space. I write 
rapidly, because when I am deeply in- 
terested I cannot write slowly. My work 
is usually done between the hours of nine 
and one in the morning.” 

On the other hand, Mrs. Flora A. Steel 
works as she can. Being a busy woman, 
with all the cares of a large country house, 
as a rule full of guests, on her shoulders, 
she cannot pick and choose times, but 
takes what leisure she can find, seldom 
more than two hours consecutively. Given 
the time, however, she works eight or 
nine hours gladly. The waste-paper 
basket is, she considers, the most im- 
portant factor in her method, for she has 
a craze for good copy, and three correc- 
tions are all she allows herself in a page of 
manuscript. If there are more she re- 
writes it. So, as she never passes on toa 
new chapter, or a new story, until the last 
one is ready for the printer, she has, so to 
speak, no rough copy. 

It is extremely rare for subsequent de- 
velopments, even in a long story, to make 
alterations necessary, but if this occurs she 
cannot go on until the change is made. 
Briefly, she cannot have an imperfection 
of which she is conscious behind her, even 
for future corrections. This, however, is an 
idiosyncracy noticeable in all her work. 
She must, for instance, tidy up as she 
packs, or gather her weeds together as she 
gardens. She has come to the conclusion 
that this is a mistake, but cannot avoid 
it. 

Mrs. Stecl 


never deliberately casts 
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about for a plot or a character, or sits 
down solidly to write a story, for the simple 
reason that she cannot. The machine 
must be started for her, by a cosmic 
touch. In nine cases out of ten, this 
suggestion comes through her eyes. 
Nearly every story she has written has 
had its origin in something she has seen. 
The Potters Thumb, for instance, grew 
entirely from the figure of a potter at 
work, which she saw years ago. In fact, 
she always works through her eyes. In 
writing ‘descriptions, which she has often 
been told she does best, she never thinks 
of the words, and never consciously con- 
siders style, but simply catalogues what 
she sees, and her corrections are always 
with a view of giving the same vivid 
reality to her readers. She does not, she 
told me, mean by this, that in scenery and 
characterisation she works entirely from 
real models, but that she actually sees 
both her figures and her back-ground as 
clearly as if they were real. She could 
paint both. So far as she can judge her 
talent is purely pictorial. _ 

Mrs. Steel scarcely knows if she is a 
slow ora quick worker because she corrects 
as she writes. But sometimes I know that 
she is extremely rapid. A certain sct of 
stories, for instance, purporting to be told 
by one Nathaniel James Craddock, were 
all written as if from dictation. In one 
or two of them she had the rather curious 
experience of not having been conscious 
of knowrsg what she was about to write. 

Mrs. Steel also has the greatest 
difficulty in altering what she has once 
finished. This is also because she can- 
not falsify what she has seen. If her 
heroine is really drowned, how can she 
make her marry the hero to please the 
public taste for matrimony. She is quite 
ready to confess that insurance offices have 
aright to look askance at her puppcts, 
but she cannot help it. For the rest, all 
her work is done pen in hand. She 
would be as lost without it as a painter 
minus his brush. And as she writes 
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entirely to please herself, and of things 
that she likes, and people who interest 
her, the time she spends between pen and 
waste-paper basket is the pleasantest part 
of the day. For all that, she never dis- 
counts the future by engagements, and 
always feels in writing a story that it may 
possibly be her last. 

Madame Sarah Grand’s method of 
work is very simple. She can only write 
in the morning as a rule, her hours being 
from ten till two; and during that time 
she does not open letters or allow herself 
to be distracted by any news of the outside 
world if she can possibly help it. She used 
at one time to be very dependent upon 
her mood, but finds now, since she kept 
regular hours, that if she thinks about 
what she wants to do beforehand, the 
mood generally comes when she sits down 
to write. It is a good deal a matter of 
discipline. She always has a note-book 
in her pocket, and very often, if she is 
interested in what she is doing, she goes 
on making notes on the subject the whole 
day long anywhere that she may happen 
to be, and even gets up again at night and 
writes whole scenes. Curiously enough, 
she is afraid to read fiction when writing 
hetself, as she finds that if she comes 
under the influence of a story-writer her 
own work suffers. Biographies help her ; 
but novels are disheartening. The best 
intellectual stimulants she knows are true 
stories, simply told, of the brave struggles 
of men and women with high ideals of 
life to help others and work out the best 
that is in themselves ; when she is happy 
enough to have such a book, and begin 
the day with it, her own work is easy. 

To turn to another representative writer, 
Mrs. L. T. Meade has for many years 
past dictated all her original work to a 
shorthand-writer, who transcribes it for 
her on a type-writer. ‘Thus she is saved 
a good deal of trouble, and can get her 
ideas into shape much more quickly than 
if she wrote them down herself. She is by 
nature a rapid thinker, and cannot work 
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well if taking too much time over it. Her 
rate of dictation, as arule, is at the rate of 
from 100 to 110 words a minute, -and this 
is with little or no intermission. Having 
got her ideas into some sort of shape by 
this rapid method, she, as a rule, reads 
over her work the next morning, and dic- 
tates it all a second time, making what 
alterations are necessary. This she finds 
essential in the case of the short story, 
which requires totally different work from 
the ordinary novel. ‘The idea ought to be 
perfectly clear in the author's mind before 
a single word is written, as there is no 
space for a word of padding. She 
invariably has from two to three stories 
on the stocks at the same time, and finds, 
as a rule, that the stories which come 
suddenly to her and are quickly taken 
down, read the best and are most like 
lite. 

With regard to collaboration, Mrs. 
Meade has of late found it useful, but only 
to a certain extent. For instance, she 
generally does the whole of the writing, 
and simply trusts to her collaborateur 
sometimes for ideas, but more often for a 
certain kind of knowledge which he (as 
in her medical stories, for instance) 
possesses and she does not. ‘This plan, 
in her opinion, gives decided backbone to 
the story, and she has found it work well 
and to be very useful. Mrs. Meade’s 
great idea with regard to fiction, and more 
particularly the short story, is that it 
should move with the time and be as 
much up to date as possible. This can 
only be done by keeping one’s eyes very 
wide open. 

“George Egerton” thinks that it is 
difficult in a few words to explain the 
method of one’s literary work, and that to 
do so properly would require the dissec- 
tion of a psychological process. She has 
read of writers sitting down at a fixed hour 
and getting off so many thousand words 
in a certain time each day, but her own 
temperament would effectually hinder 
her working in such a manner, and it 
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would lead to no results. She declares 
that she is a writer merely by the accident 
of need; in reality, a dreamer, a seer of 
visions that flash in quiet hours across an 
inner screen, with a dislike for the labour of 
writing, the business side of book-making, 
the details attending publication, the very 
personality it gives one as a writer as 
distinct from one’s own private indivi- 
duality. Writing, to her, is a physical 
labour always attended with relative or 
positive pain, a burden—the hobble on 
the steps of one’s fancy. If she could 
afford it she would simply tell her tales in 
some poor quarter to anyone who cared 
to listen to them, and never set them 
down. Her only moment of joy is the 
creative one, the instant when the central 
idea is conceived. The crystallisation, as 
it were, of the tale—the whisper of the 
spirit or elf that tells the story in one’s 
inner ear. The expansion, elaboration, 
localisation of the incidents, the con- 
versations of the characters is mostly 
sheer weariness of spirit; but as one 
has very little control over the elfs, it goes 
on in one’s head independent of one’s 
other brain activities. It is as if that 
portion of the brain in which the stories 
generate is fitted with pigeon-holes. As 
the idea is conceived it is laid in one of 
them, and everything touching upon it or 
useful for its working out, a scene, a tell- 
ing phrase, an incident, is added to it by 
degrees, so that several stories can work 
out concurrently, each absolutely distinct 
from the other. In fact, she has had a 
book working out for years, and a play 
elaborating quite apart from stories al- 
ready written and others yet to be set 
down. She never sits down to write until 
the tale is ready. No fresh ideas, at least 
seldom any, come to her whilst writing; 
barely, indeed, a word. The ink-pot only 
gives her ink. This makes a lapse be- 
tween her books a necessity. She has, 
literally, to whip herself with reasonings 
as to expediency to her desk, and even 
when she has finished a book the domi- 
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nant feeling is relief, not pleasure. ‘The 
work itself is always unsatisfactory, for the 
result is miles behind the conception. 
Perhaps one’s best stories are even un- 
written. She takes little interest in a 
book when once it has left her hands, 
and has made it a rule only to read such 
criticisms as come to her quite casually. 
Public opinion has no effect on her work, 
because she writes as she has it in her to 
write ; but people and surroundings have 
an effect on her productiveness, some- 
times of an entirely paralysing nature. 
With regard to fads as to paper, desk, or 
pens, when the time comes when the 
writing must be done, she can do it any- 
She generally 
writes the whole book in one thick copy- 
book, on both sides of the paper, inserts 
slips occasionally, and eliminates with 
red ink. The more interested she is in 
setting down the story, the smaller the 
writing gets. Country quiet is more “fancy 
producing ” than London noise, and she 
considers that the less one mixes in 
literary sets the better one’s work is 
—certainly the fresher. - 

Miss Nora Vynne told me one evening 
at Douglas Sladen’s that she is not at all 
sure how she works, except that she 
works very hard—all sorts of ways. When 
she is in the humour she sits down and 
writes, and it is no trouble. When she is 
not in the humour she sits down and 
writes, and it is a very great deal of 
bother. The queer thing is that there is 
no perceptible difference in the quality of 
the work, as far as she can see, whether 
she has written it with labour and heavi- 
ness, or whether it has come easily. 
Sometimes she writes quickly and illegi- 
bly ; sometimes slowly and quite neatly 
—she fancies that the neatly-written story 
is more likely to be dull, and she knows 
she can’t write at all unless her table is 
very untidy. 

So much for the mere mechanical part 
of writing. Concerning the other part 
she is absolutely ignorant. How the 
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storics core, or where they come from, 
she knows nothing. Sometimes they 
seem to come full-grown and _ finished, 
and one accepts them with a queer 
impersonal pleasure, and is surprised at 
them, and interested as one would be 
if one could live invisibly and quiescent 
in another person’s life for a time. Some- 
times they come tail first, and one has an 
exciting hunt for the beginning. Some- 
times a tiny spot of an idea grows slowly, 
while one watches it, into a story, and 
this is as exciting as the animalagraphe. 
Sometimes one utterly loses one’s identity 
and is some other person, and the story 
happens to us in that other personality 
from beginning to end. Sometimes a 
story pursues one and violently demands 
to be written. Sometimes one has to 
pursue it painfully, and hold on to it 
persistently, fight with it almost, before 
one gets it into paper, somewhat maimed 
and disfigured. 

Stories come to Miss Vynne in all 
these ways, and she writes them as best 
she can. This is all she knows of the 
matter, except, that she should never 
wonder if a writer, when people are kind 
enough to say ‘‘ Yours is a good story,” 
were to answer ‘Qh yes, isn’t it? I 
enjoyed it immensely myself,” because 
one feels as if the story were something 
one had found, rather than made. 

Mrs. Henry Norman’s (Miss Muriel 
Dowie) method of going to work is a very 
simple one, and does not vary to speak 
of. She likes a room to herself in a little 
country inn, with as little likelihood of inter- 
ruption as can be secured by any woman. 
She prefers to sit down after breakfast—a 
lonely breakfast with no newspapers, but 
preferably a Scott novel beside her plate— 
if Scott is not to be had, the Family Herald 
will do. Something that occupies her mind 
and excludes any worrying thoughts of 
work is what she requires, and nobody 
does this so well as Scott; Waverley 
please, if not, Rod Roy. Having forgotten 
a cup of tea, and left an egg and bacon, 
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she likes to whistle and look out of the 
window while the servants take them away. 

Then she sits down, confronted by a 
Times pen, smai!l, smooth sheets of 
greenish paper, and a pad of ophthalmic 
blotting-paper. After a good deal of 
idling and fixed staring at objects about 
the room, which she often photograhs 
unconsciously in her memory, and after- 
wards finds she has hated acutely all the 
time, she starts. About one o’clock, if 
work has gone well, she has done a 
chapter. They all come out about the 
same length, and have but few corrections. 
When one is too bad to live and she has 
to rewrite it, she is in despair and makes 
a mess, and that chapter never does any 
good in this world. Should work not be 
going well, she welcomes a friendly inter- 
ruption about 12.30. The news that a 
horse will be round in ten minutes is what 
she prefers to hear, but nowadays she is 
glad to go out and try somebody’s new 
and uncomfortable bicycle-saddle. 

That is all her work for the day, and it 
is almost impossible for her to do it at 
any other time. All work comes best in 
the country, with a lonely life and a com- 
panion for afternoons. Someone whom 
she can bore with accounts of her diff- 
culties, and the general hopelessness of. 
the whole thing is, of course, most 
welcome. She is always very depressed 
about work, and ruthless with confidences 
about it to the few friends weak enough 
to bear with her. The main ideas and 
characters of a story are clear to her 
before she begins, but details and _inci- 


dents are settled between the pen and 


the ink-pot. If she thinks them out she 
gets to loathe them, and they grow stiff 
and unmalleable. Finally, more than 
anything in the world, except one thing, 
which shall be nameless, Mrs. Henry 
Norman would like to compass a toler. 
able novel some day. 

I found Miss Constance Cary Harrison 
(Mrs. Burton Harrison) resting at “The 
Compleat Angler,” Great Marlow. “I 
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am endeavouring,” she said, in answer to 
my enquiry, “in this riverside Eden, to 
recuperate from the effect of the hospi- 
talities of the London Season before set- 
ting out on a journey to Norway and 
Russia, so that I have actually to gather my 
wits together to be sure that I ever did any 
literary work whatever, or was other than 
an idler in the pleasant places of the Old 
World, that tempt me so often from alle- 
giance to my own summer home in Mount 
Desert Island, off the Eastern coast of 
America.” 

‘““But you doa great deal of work,” I 
suggested. 

‘Oh, yes! but I hardly feel that it could 
interest anyone to know that I work chiefly 
during fowr months of the winter, and 
always in my own study in New York; 
that I am very diligent and absorbed dur- 
ing that time, and know no rest till my 
ideas are out upon paper in my own hand, 
without help from stenographer or secre- 
tary. In beginning them I have but a 
general idea of any stories; and, most 
often, the marionettes whom I use to 
carry out my plots take the matter in 
their own hands, and work their will with 
the helpless author until the final page is 
reached.” 

A few days later I was chatting with a 
friend of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s about that 
lady’s method of work, and learnt that she 
had no method ; she simply does it, that’s 
all, and feels rather eager about it ; and 
thinks it may be good till it is posted to 
the unfortunate publisher. Then she con- 
siders it atrocious, and suffers greatly 
from the fear, nay, the certainty, that she 
has done something that could, and 
should, and would, by other pen than 
hers, have been done much better. The 
people in her story are always very real to 
her while she is writing about them, her 
very intimate friends in fact. The people 
walking and talking in the actual world 
become merely substantial shadows. 
When she has finished writing about 
her folk they disappear from her imagina- 
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tion, and she is merely the outsider, and 
horribly severe critic of them, and of the - 
world which for some few pages they oc- 
cupied. Her other very keen and unfail- 
ing experience is that she can’t do any 
work at all when she has neuralgia, and 
that is not seldom. 

Miss Jane Barlow modestly informed 
me that what little work she has done has 
been done with a great want of method, 
and her lack of experience has been 
equally plentiful. Mechanically speaking, 
she never sits at a desk, but always uses a 
knee-pad, and has for several years written 
with a fountain-pen, which saves a good 
deal of trouble. Sometimes she writes out 
the rough copy of a MS. in a pocket-book 
with a copying-pencil. The morning and 
evening she finds the best time for getting 
anything done, but this is, she believes, 
chiefly because interruptions are fewer 
then. For much the same reason she 
generally does more in the autumn and 
winter than in the spring and summer. 
But under all circumstances she _ pro- 
ceeds very slowly indeed, and considers 
five hundred words an unusually large 
achievement for one day. When she 
has finished a bit of work it does not 
seem to her as if she had made anything 
new, but rather as if it had been in 
existence somewhere all along ; and she 
finds, as a rule, that its satisfactoriness is 
directly proportionate to the strength of 
this impression. 

Miss Montresor is afraid she has no 
method in writing. She thinks of people 
rather than of events, and her plots (if 
there are any) follow as the natural out- 
come of their characters—or at least as 
what seems to her the natural outcome. 

I was unable to call on that gifted and 
charming writer, “ Ouida” inasmuch as 
she resides in Florence and is not readily. 
accessible. Still, she was kind enough to 
write to me on the subject of this article. 
She said “that she did not very well 
quite know what my question meant, as 
what possible way could there be of com- 
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posing except, when one has something 
to say, to write it? Also she objected to 
the expression ‘‘ Women Writers” on the 
ground that there is no division of writers, 
except into good and bad; the former 
being very few. She further considered 
that there was “no sex in true talent.” 
When one considers the remarkable 
vigour and brilliancy of her own work, 
it is easy to see the force of this remark. 

Miss Violet Hunt found it extremely 
flattering, and rather amusing, to be asked 
to describe so unimportant an operation as 
‘“‘How I write?” It was at the same 
time rather humiliating, she thought, to 
have to admit that, as far as method is 
concerned, she cannot claim to have any 
other method than that of the rest of the 
writing world. She fancied this universal 
method varied a good deal in everyone 
according to the writer's mood, the time 
of day, the position of his desk, and 
domestic circumstances generally. For 
her own part, she sometimes works alone 
if she happens to be left alone, but more 
often in a crowd of ‘harmless necessary 
beings ” (from cats upwards). 

Probably she resembles other writers 
who hit upon magnificent literary ideas 
when they are out-of-doors without paper 
or pencil to write them down with, or who, 
on the other hand, sit down solemnly at 
their blotting-pads with pen and paper all 
prepared and find no thoughts to commit 
tothem. Personally, she takes no pleasure, 
as some fluent people do, in actual com- 
position—but what she really does enjoy 
is correcting her proofs, which invariably 
become “black,” as it is called in the 
trade. She doubts if the printers coincide 
with her in this taste for perpetual altera- 
tion. Le mieux est [ennemt du bien is 
naturally enough their motto, and a fair 
clear revise their ideal of a popular 
author. 

Mrs. Andrew Dean (Mrs. Sidgwick) in 
response to my enquiries, said: ‘I once 
came across a very good recipe for writ- 
ing a novel. At least, I suppose it must 
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have been good, because the author said 
every method but his was wrong. You 
took your ingredients : Some characters, 
an idea or two, and a handful of incidents, 
and you mixed them artfully—concealing 
the art of course. Unfortunately I have 
lost the recipe and forgotten the name of 
its author, so I forget which ingredient 
you took first ; and that was the point. If 
you didn’t begin with the one he recom- 
mended you courted disaster. 

“TI am afraid I never take my ingre- 
dients separately as a cook does when 
she makes a pudding. I find that each 
ingredient by itself is an empty shadow ; 
each needs the other to give it substance 
enough to handle. Your characters are 
nothing except in their acts. The inci- 
dents? Your incidents are only abstract 
forms until you see your characters creat- 
ing them in detail; and as for ideas, if 
these are anything else than your guides 
in keeping the story truthful, they are 
best away. 

‘‘As a story grows it feels the grow- 
inz pains. We all know the thrill of 
the bright idea, and the sorrow as it 
goes tarnished in the telling. Ideas 
glow in the idle fancy with a misleading 
greatness ; the effort to express them is 
anguish ; the result looks like ashes. The 
clouds of glory have fled in the heat of 
the day’s work as real clouds fly before 
the sun. Even if you have succeeded 
before, you know that the story you are 
wrestling with now is going to be a failure. 
What is the good of struggling on ? Better 
build walls or sell apples to stockbrokers. 
Who wants to read about the idiots you 
summon from the vasty deep? Think of 
this man’s art and that man’s scope and 
hide your head. 

“But it is demoralising to put your 
hand to the plough and look back. And 
as you begin to get on, certain facts help 
you in your misery. Strangers review your ° 
books, and at any rate pretend to like them. 
Strangers buy your books; even your 
friends say you might write a story they 
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would read if you could invent a plot and 
describe ‘ nice’ people, and make every- 
thing end well. Anyhow, it is the only 
work you can do, and you had better do 
it as well as possible. Therefore, in the 
clutches of Giant Despair you struggle to 
the end. 

' “When you tie it up in brown paper and 
post it, you wonder why anyone should 
want to print and pay for such stuff. By 
the time someone offers you a price for it 
you have begun to think it is not so bad 
after all, and worth more than that, any- 
way. But the heart of the miracle is 
wrought by the printer and the book- 
binder. When they send forth their 
dainty volume, you forget its connection 
with that poor creature the manuscript, 
and you present your free copies to your 
family in the certainty that even though 
they think small beer of your story they 
will still find something respectable in its 
setting. Skilled labour has gone to that.” 

Miss Helen Mathers (Mrs. Reeves) tells 
me :—‘‘ When first the cacdethes scribends 
lays hold of us, we rush with ardour 
at our attempt to leave those footprints 
on the sands of time that most of us think 
we shall (and don’t), and so long as fame 
hovers within sight, but just out of reach, 
we are Spartans in our disregard for fatigue, 
our rejection of pleasure, of any and every- 
thing that interferes with the delectable 
vision of ourselves in print—a dream 
before which love-letters wax insipid, 
new frocks grow old, and all a young 
girl’s choicest vanities stale ; or so it was 
with me when I sported that ‘ Authoress 
lock’ on my forehead, which warned all 
my brothers and sisters to leave me un- 
disturbed, when I struggled in the throes 
of composition. But when, after months 
and years of dogged persistence, one has 
learned .at last how to use one’s tools 

(and I began at eight years old, being 
born with that rudimentary ‘knack’ of 
telling stories that requires no other culti- 
vation than industry, and plenty of it), 
the work one turns out can never give 
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half the pleasure that the first fury of 
pursuit so ardently promised, and after 
a time, and when success Is an old story, 
we say ‘ Hilloa! Who are we wasting all 
this vital energy and youth for? Why are 
we writing our lives instead of living them? 
Why these lonely working hours when all 
the pleasures of life hang ripe on the bough, 
and only the pen between our fingers pre- 
vents our plucking them?’ Then to us 
enters the publisher, who is very kind, 
even condescending, and distinctly en- 
couraging, as he urges us to keep on at 
our toil, and who whips up our energies 
when we flag, and dangles the bauble 
‘Fame’ before our eyes, as if it were 
the living and lasting jewel of Happi- 
ness. ‘Concentrate, concentrate,’ he 
says. ‘Focus your whole mind and 
soul on the page. Go out of the town, 
isolate yourself, give of your very best, 
produce a masterpiece that will beat who- 
ever is the last new craze clean out of the 
field.’ But if we have no desire to beat 
anyone out of the field, if our ambitions 
are quite otherwise, gradually it begins to 
dawn on us that we were not born to use 
up the whole treasures of our lives and 
souls to enrich new-born publishers, and, 
en passant, give pleasure to people who 
would not take the trouble to put 
by all their own enjoyments to give 
pleasure to us, and one fine day the 
heart seems to go out of our work, and 
our methods to grow worthless, when we 
realise that it is we who get the fame, the 
publisher the money, and the public 
the pleasure out of our brains, and that 
in this subdivision of profits somehow 
it is not we who come off best. And 
so we grow careless and slack, we rebel 
against squandering all the best of our 
life, our energies, our health, all the 
beauty and sweetness that should go to 
enrich our own and our friends’ hearts, 
upon a piece of merchandise for which 
we are grudgingly paid by the persons who 
could not exist but for our toil, and if 
presently Fortune favours us in a worldly 
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sense, we joyfully elect to write to oblige 
others no more. For the literary must 
ever be but a small part in a woman’s 
life (it is infinitely more in a man’s) ; 
and to do her duty by husband and 
child, house and self, is as much as 
any woman was ever intended to do 
thoroughly. In her heart of hearts, she 
infinitely prefers the sweet monotony, 
‘The trivial round, the common task,’ 
to enriching strangers, to making a tar- 
get of herself to her critics, and, above 
all, to starving that yore de vivre which 
every healthy human animal ought to 
know, and which is so keen and intense 
in the temperament that goes to make 
the musician, the artist, and the story- 
teller.” 

As I was chatting with Miss Annie 
S. Swan in the intervals of the last New 
Vagabond Club dinner, she told me that 
there was nothing original in her methods. 
She is an extremely methodical person ; 
but though she has hours set aside for 
working, they are not as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, but subject to in- 
terruption and alteration at any time. 
She never allows her work to become 
arbitrary to the exclusion of her domes- 
tic arrangements; in which she feels, 
perhaps, the greater interest. It is not 
difficult for her to take up the thread of 
thought again after being interrupted, 
and she attributed this to the fact that 
she was brought up in a large family 
where a person who required to be quiet 
was voted a nuisance, and promptly sat 
upon—an excellent training, she thinks ; 
andwhen she hears of the domestic tyranny 
in this form practiced by certain brain 
workers Miss Swan is always sorry that 
they did not have a like experience. It 
is a pity when the comfort of one in- 
mate of a home has to be studied to the 
absolute exclusion of everybody else’s 
comfort. 

For many years she wrote everything 
by hand, much of it twice. Now she is 
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obliged to dictate a certain portion of her 
work to a shorthand-writer ; but while it is 
an immense, almost incredible, saving of 
time, she would still prefer doing any fine 
or special work in the old way. From her 
own personal experience also, Miss Swan 
believes life in the country is more con- 
ducive than life in town to the production 
of the higher kinds of literary work. The 
atmosphere and environments are finer 
and rarer, and nourishing as the dew to 
fresh and wholesome thought. 

I had an interesting chat with Miss 
Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell) before lunching 
with her the other day, and she told me 
that of late years she has considerably 
modified her method of work. Everyone 
is familiar with the enormous number of 
novels which Miss Braddon has written, 
and some time ago the way in which she 
worked was fully expounded to the British 
public by one of her many admirers. 

Since her recent domestic bereavement, 
Miss Braddon has resolved to write only 
one novel a year, and has also discon- 
tinued her former practice of working in 
the evening. Her favourite time for 
writing now is during the early morning 
until lunch, and she always uses a corpu- 
lent little cork penholder. In the after- 
noon she gives herself up to social duties 
without being worried by thoughts of 
work. Her workroom is shared by her 
two favourite dogs, an intelligent black 
poodle and an equally urbane fox-terrier 
on whose activity old age is beginning to 
tell. In her lovely home at Richmond, 
surrounded by flowers, dogs, and pictures, 
Miss Braddon works with all the fresh- 
ness and “go” of youth. She has an 
extraordinary range of general reading. 
Like many other novelists, her favourite 
study is that of history, and she astonished 
me with her amazing range of subject, and 
the amount of miscellaneous facts which 
she considers absolutely necessary for the 
nineteenth century novelist to have at her 
finger-tips. 
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mus, of conspiracies directed against ‘the es 
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But the Austrian soldiers maintained a 
steadfast front; and Hortense was pro-| 
tected, and passed out of the city under 
cover of a general review of. French troops, 
mustered to prevent the risk of a collision 
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“in ete peovea more hospitable, and ree 
there Hortense temporarily | established _ ae 
herself and. family in a small house. >.» 
When the Abbé Bertrand arrived his. 

- pupils’ lessons were resumed, and 
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with intervals of home life, he remained 
for eight years. It was in 1817 that his 
mother bought and established herself in 
the Chateau of Arenenberg, a residence 
which Hortense greatly beautified, in 
which she died, and which now belongs 
to the Empress Eugénie. To this delight- 
ful spot she had been attracted not only 
on account of the hospitable invitation of 
the good people of the Canton of Thur- 
gau, but because of the vicinity of rela- 
tives. The Chateau of Arenenberg stands 
on a magnificently wooded hill, about 
1,400 feet above the level of the sea. It 
overhangs, not the lake of Constance it- 
self, but what is known as the ‘“ lower 
lake,” between Constance and Schaffhau- 
sen, an expansion of the ‘Rhine where it 
leaves the lake, charmingly situated oppo- 
site to the isle of Reichenau. 

Prince Louis is described as having 
been a singularly amiable and attractive 
child, and in youth-time and in after years 
he exercised an equal charm. He was 
possessed of many accomplishments, both 
physical and mental. He was a remark- 
able swimmer—he once swam across the 
lake of Constance. He extelled in all 
bodily exercises — as a gymnast few 
equalled him in excellence; and he was an 
admirable horseman. To accomplish all 
this he had to struggle against the defects 
of a constitution naturally efferhinate, and 
he came to develop an”"uncommon energy 
and power of will. | 

On'thé completion of his civilian edu- 
cation the Prince chose the military 
career, and naturally followed his great 
uncle in choosing the artillery. arm of the 
service. Presently he joined the camp 
of Thun as a volunteer, under the orders 
of Colonel Dufour, one of Napoleon’s 
old officers. Although never quite robust 
in health, he took his part stoutly in the 
roughest duties. The young ofiicers, it 
seemed, fared in many respects like com- 
mon soldiers, marching out for the day’s 
work with tools and instruments in their 
knapsacks, and camping for the night in 
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the open. “The exercise,” he wrote to 
his mother, “does me much good. I 
have double my ordinary appetite. We 


" muster at six o’clock in the morning, and 


march, drums beating, to the Polygon, 
where we remain until near noon. At 
twelve we dine, and at three we are on 
the Polygon again until seven. We sup 
at eight, and then go to bed, for we are 
quite prepared for sleep. During the 
entire day we have barely two hours free, 
in which time there are notes to copy and 
drawings to make.” 

The third Lord Malmesbury, who for 
the first time made the acquaintance of 
Prince Louis in 1829, in the drawing- 
room of Queen Hortense at Rome, and 
who remained his close friend through- 
out Napoleon’s eventful life, furnishes in 
his memoirs a description of the Prince 
at this period of his life. ‘‘ Here,” wrote 
Lord Malmesbury, “I met, for the first 
time, Hortense’s son, Louis Napoleon, 
then just of age. Nobody at that time 
could have predicted his great and 
romantic career. He was a wild, harum- 
scarum youth, or what the French call 
un crane, riding at full gallop through the 
streets to the peril of the public, fencing 
and pistol-shooting, and apparently with- 
out serious thoughts of any kind, although 
even then he was possessed with the con- 
viction that he would some day rule over 
France. We became friends,”—Lord 
Malmesbury, then Lord FitzHarris, was 
just one year older than Prince Louis,— 
“but at that time he evinced no remark- 
able talent or any fixed idea but the one 
which I mention. It grew upon him with 
his growth, and increased daily until it 
ripened into a certainty. He was a very 
good horseman, and a _ proficient in 
athletic games ; although short, he was 
very active and muscular. His face was 
grave and dark, but redeemed by a 
singularly bright smile. Such was the 
personal appearance of Louis Napoleon 
in 1829, at the age of twenty-one years.” 

In 1830, the Prince was full of intense 
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ambition of Prince Louis was to win his 
rank in the French army, but that oppor- 
tunity was denied him by the proscription 
under which he writhed. When the 
Liberal Party in France was striving to 
force the Government to hinder Russia 
from sending her troops into Poland to 
quell the insurrection in that territory, 
the Italian patriots became _ encour- 
aged; and the young Princes rejoiced 
in the fleeting assurance that the citizen- 
king would support the principle of non- 
intervention. Prince Louis at Thun and 
Prince Napoleon at Florence caught echoes 
of the shouts of the exulting Liberals of 
the boulevards. They saluted the tricolor 
as the emblem of the Revolution and of 
French glory; and, to use the stirring 
words of Jerrold, ‘‘they imagined that all 
the romantic dreams of liberty which the 
excited band of young journalists then 
in the ascendant described in glowing 
language, were speedily to come to pass.” 
It is still a moot question whether Louis 
Napoleon, afterwards Napoleon III., ever 
actually took the oaths as a Carbonaro. 
Cavour was convinced that he had done 
so, and used his knowledge of the fact to a 
notable purpose. Count F. Arese, till the 
death of Napoleon ITI. his close and true 
friend, has not spoken positively on the 
point. ‘‘It cannot,” he has written, ‘ be 
said that at this first period ’—presumably 
in 1830-31—‘“‘ Louis Napoleon was a Car- 
bonaro; for the Prince always appeared 
strongly opposed to sects of all descrip- 
tions. But it may be said that he was one 
in his young days—for in effect all were 
Carbonari who laboured to drive the 
Austrians and their representatives out of 
Italy.” 

In October, 1830, Queen Hortense, 
accompanied by her younger son Prince 
Louis, set out from Arenenberg to pass the 
winter in Rome, in accordance with their 
wonted custom. On their way they spent 
a fortnight at Florence with Prince 
Napoleon, the elder of the brothers. 
Hortense and Louis arrived in Rome 
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about the middle of November. What 
actually were the designs of the Bonaparte 
family at this time it is impossible to 
determine with certainty; but there are 
strong evidences that most of the members 
of it were deeply concerned in fomenting 
the anarchy prevailing throughout the 
Peninsula. A mother not devoid of 
personal ambition, and yet more ardent in 
ambition for the advancement of her sons, 
it is probable that Hortense was neither 
surprised nor disappointed to find in the 
Papal city an assemblage of the leading 
members of the Bonaparte family keenly 
watching impending events. In December, 
a sort of family conclave was held in the 
palace of ‘‘ Madame Mere,” at which among 
others were present Cardinal Fesch, Jerome 
Bonaparte (see p. 226), Queen Hortense, 
and Prince Louis. From the wreck of the 
Empire the older members of the family 
had salvaged large amounts of money, 
and they were prepared, it was believed, to 
utilise their opulence in the furtherance 
of the schemes which they were secretly 
promoting. The opportunity was tempt- 
ing. The misgovernment and anarchy 
which unquestionably existed in the Papal 
States, in the Lombard-Venetian kingdom, 
in Piedmont, Bologna, Parma, and even in 
Tuscany, went to encourage the aspiration 
that the House of Bonaparte, exiled from 
France as it was, might still erect for itself 
an empire beyond the Alps. From the 
family council-buard at Rome, agents 
and emissaries were being despatched 
in various directions, to stimulate the 
co-operation of the well-wishers to the 
family, and to hurry on affairs to a crisis. 
The heads of the house had their own 
ends to serve; and it by no means 
followed that the objects for which they 
were engaged in conspiring were intrinsi- 
cally deserving of censure. Had they suc- 
ceeded intheir enterprises, it was impossible 
that they should have proved worse rulers 
than the potentates whom they would have: 
supplanted, and it is extremely likely that 
they would have proved much better. 
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not rivals one to the other, but distinct: 
and even deprived of the idea of combin- 
ing their efforts by a foolish holding to the 
principle of non-intervention. 

Day by day the state of Italy became 
more anarchical. In the streets of Rome 
theenthusiastic patriots shouted for “ Louis 
Philippe, the giver of independence to the 
nations”; they believed, in their simplicity, 
that he was preparing for a crusade against 
the oppressed—that he would deliver Po- 
land out of bondage, and drive the Aus- 
trians from Italian soil. It is needless 
to add that Louis Philippe had not the 
slightest intention of doing anything of the 
kind. What he did do, however, was to 
“assure the holy father, by an express mes- 
sage, of his protection and intervention for 
the maintenance of the Papal States, un- 
der the government of the Holy See.” But 
meantime, men from theSabine mountains, 
from the quarries, the marshes, and the 
mines began to show their fierce and rug- 
ged figures in the purlieus of Rome. Knots 
of conspirators gathered muttering in the 
public places. Among the lower classes 
of the multitude an inexplicable movement 
was discernible. The Papal government 
was obviously disquieted, and the death of 
Pius VIII. increased the effervescence 
among the Italian youth, in whose minds 
‘the Revolution of July, and the installation 
of a constitutional king in France, had en- 
gendered the idea that the time had come 
to strike. 

The spirit of disorderly agitation was 
greatly intensified when one day, with an 
obviousand intentional significance, Prince 
Louis rode along the Corso with the tri- 
colour ostentatiously displayed on his head 
gear and saddle-housings. The boldness 
of his attitude, while it stirred the patriots, 
gave umbrage to the authorities, both of 
which results the Prince probably desired. 
The chief of the Papal police went to Car- 
dinal Fesch, and demanded that Prince 
Louis should depart from Rome, adding 
that a person less powerfully protected 
would have been arrested and sent to 
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prison. The Cardinal, himself concerned 
in revolutionary intrigues, maintained that 
the Prince had committed no offence, and 
insisted that he should not be made to 
leave the city. His mother was in great 
anxiety; she was awarethat there was anex- 
tensive revolutionary conspiracy in Rome, 
and that the conspirators looked to her son 
to support and lead them. 

One afternoon, the chief of the Pope’s 
guard was announced ; the Palace of Hor- 
tense was surrounded, and her son was 
seized and carried off to the frontier of the 
Papal territory. In spite of her ambition 
on behalf of her son, she dreaded a repe- 
tition in the Eternal City of those bloody 
tragedies which, at the close of the previous 
century, had made of Paris a human sham- 
bles ; and she was not sorry that Prince 
Louis should be removed from the impend- 
ing outbreak. Maternal solicitude out- 
weighed with Hortense all other considera- 
tions, and her mind was at rest when she 
learned that her sons were with their father 
in Florence. She wrote cautioning them 
to enter into no rash undertakings, and 
warning them that the Romagna alone was 
preparing to raise the standard of revolt. 
She was not aware till later that on sth 
February, 1831, an insurrection had broken 
out in Bologna, and spread rapidly through 
all the Romagna. The tricolour had been 
hoisted in Perugia, Spoleto, Foligno, and 
Terni ; the insurrection raged in the pro- 
vinces of Umbria and Trasimene ; Car- 
dinal Benvenuto was a prisoner at Cosimo; 
Ancona surrendered to Colonels Sercog- 
naniand Armandi; and Maria Louisa fled 
from her states, to which the conflagration 
had spread. The standard of young Italy 
soon floated over the heights of Ottricoli, 
and terror reigned in the Vatican. ‘The 
sons of Hortense, without her cognisance, 
had been fighting during most of this tur- 
bulent period. The character of the an- 
swer of the Princes to the wise and discreet 
letter of their mother had tranquillised the 
mind of Hortense, and she remained 
quietly in Rome, until at length, in the 
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for years in the dungeons of that 
place. 

But jealousies and the youth of the 
brothers rendered it inexpedient that they 
should retain commands in the revolution- 
ary army, which were placed in the more 
experienced hands of Generals Sercognani 
and Armandi. They were informed that 
their position threatened to become a 
hindrance to the national cause, and might 
occasion a fresh danger to the patriots in 
the event of failure. Content to resign 
command, Napoleon and Louis remained 
in the field, insisting in continuing to fight 
in the capacity of simple volunteers. But 
even this service was not permitted to 
them ; and then their troubles began. It 
seemed that their mere presence with the 
revolutionists involved the brothers in 
danger at the hands of the neighbouring 
governments. The provisional govern- 
ment of Bologna looked askance on 
them. They were banned from Tus- 
cany, and the approaching Austrians 
would probably accord them a short 
shrift, for they were excepted from the 
amnesty proclaimed by the army of the 
I:mperor on entering the Payal territory. 
In fine, the young men were in a dan- 
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gerous dilemma, for Austrian troops were 
blockading Ancona. 

It was then that the intrepid mother | 
resolved to carry her sons into safety by an 
unsuspected route to an unsuspected des- 
tination. An English gentleman furnished 
Queen Hortense with a British passport in 
the name of an English lady travelling from 
Italy through France to England ; and on 
March roth she quitted Florence in search 
of hersons. After delays at Foligno and 
Perugia, she at length was informed that 
they had recently been seen at Forli. On 
the way thither, the disastrous news was 
brought to her that her elder son was 
dangerously ill, and desired ardently to see 
her. She hurried forward, ina state almost 
of delirium ; but at Pesaro, she was in- 
formed that Napoleon was dead. Then, 
sunk in unconsciousness, she was laid on 
a bed in her nephew’s palace, only to be 
roused by the arrival of Prince Louis, who 
threw himself on her bosom and told her 
that his brother had died of measles and 
fever in his arms. He himself was very 
ill. Accompanied by the whole population 
of Forli he had followed his brother to 
the grave, on the eve of the occupation of 
the town by the Austrians. 
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from his brush, and it is difficult to keep 
out of a groove.” 

‘But your ‘Dinner Party’ was a dis- 
tinctly new idea after your allegorical 
paintings ?” | 

“Yes, and it was an interesting one. 
All the men at the table are ‘notables.’ 
There is the picture yonder. It con- 
tains portraits of many notable men 
of to-day. Perhaps it would interest 


you if I could point some of them 


out P” 

Mr. Solomon talks as he paints, and 
crosses over to the. picture which stands 
in almost the centre. of the studio. 
Around it, on the floor, are smaller 
studies of the same portraits, over which 
the artist has spent much time in trying 
to express exactly the most prominent 
characteristics of the sitters. 

“It is entitled ‘Your Health.’ Mr. 
Ernest Hart is the genial host. There is 
Tosti; Sir Benjamin Baker; Foster; 
Colletson.” 

“Ts portrait painting your forte ?” 

“Yes, I believe so, to a certain extent, 
as I am able to read character quickly, 
and have a wide knowledge of human 
nature. I find portrait painting a very 
fascinating study. It brings you in touch 
with so many really nice people, and gives 
you a more optimistic view of life. I 
advise all young’ artists to embrace this 
branch of art if they have any aptitude 
for it; although I am convinced success 
is only assured to those who possess the 
gifts of catching the little tricks of facial 
expression. Otherwise, however excellent 
the draught markings may be, the portrait 
will lack that life-like appearance which 
raises a portrait from a photograph toa 
picture.” 

“Your most successful portrait was 
Zangwill, was it not?” 

“Yes. He is one of my most intimate 
friends. I believe I have some claim to 
call myself the foster-father of ‘The 
Master,’ as a great portion of it was 
written in my studio.” 
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Close by the picture is a weird little 
room which excited my interest. 

“Ah! That is the little room I built 
for Mrs. Patrick Campbell when she sat 
for her portrait for the fascinating charac- 
ter of Paula Tanqueray. Ihad this room 
especially built in order to get the neces- 
sary effect of the footlights on Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s face. All daylight was excluded, 
and I only worked by lamplight. I found 
her most delightful to paint, and a mar- 
vellously clever woman in every way. 
She was a sympathetic sitter, and I was, 
therefore, able to do her justice. Fifteen 
times she spared from her professional 
studies, to journey to my studio.” 

“You are fond of curious effects, are 
you note” 

“Yes. I am always endeavouring to 
work out some fresh idea of light and 
shade as nature ordains. I always dread 
the danger of working in a groove, and I 
consider the highest form of art is origin- 
ality; and every painter, like a poet, 
should be allowed a certain amount of 
poetical licence.” 

“Your favourite study is the nude, is it 
not? Tell me how you came to paint 
your Academy picture, with its weird sun- 
light effects ? ” 

Mr. Solomon hesitates fora moment ; 
then he says, 

** As you are not a rival craftsman, I’ll 
let you into the secret. I improvised a 
studio on the top of my house. Nothing 
ever deters me from making my work as 
true to nature as possible ; therefore, I took 
my model and my materials on the house- 
top, and there I painted my picture 
‘The Birth of Love.’ ” 

‘Does that account for the increase in 
the rents in your neighbourhood ? ” 

“No, I think not,” replies Mr. Solomon 
with a good-natured smile. ‘‘ As I had 
had a screen erected all round my house, 
only I and the dawn were the witnesses.” 

“How about—soot?” I remarked 
irrelevantly. 

“Oh! that was easily eradicated by a 
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handkerchief; but,” added Mr. Solomon 
with a hearty laugh, “‘sometimes it did 
falt pretty thickly. It would bea good 
thing if Mrs. Grundy could be convinced 
that: a man may paint from real love of 
his art without any idea of suggestion or 
coarseness. Nature, to a true artist, is 
always idealised and refined. That con- 
viction can never be attained until the 
public are able to distinguish the distinct 
difference between nudity and nakedness. 
The one is beauty; the other is degrada- 
tion. My great aim is always to construct, 
not to reproduce.” 

Those who have seen “The Judgment 
of Paris,” “ Echo and Narcissus,” ‘ Sam- 
son and Delilah,” “‘Ruth and Naomi,” 
“ Niobe,” &c., will agree with me that the 
artist is capable of wonderful originality, 
and realises his aspirations without the 
slightest touch of vulgarity. 

A sharp ring at the studio bell warns 
me that there are others as anxious to see 
the new A.R.A. as myself, and that Mr. 
Solomon’s duties are many and onerous. 

‘Tell me, when did you begin tg study 
in real earnest?” I ask as-I take my 
leave. 

“In 1876, when I was sixteen years old. 
I jolned Hatherley’s well-known School of 
Art, Newman Street, and a year later 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy. 
From there I went to the studio of Beaux 
Arts in Paris, under Cabanel, who has 
greatly influenced my later work. ‘Then I 
travelled through Germany, Holland, and 
Italy, and picked up a deal of valuable in- 
formation in the various studios I visited. 
After a tour through Morocco, I returned 
to Cabanel’s studio; and it was while I was 
working in Paris I exhibited in the Salon 
a portrait of Dr. Stevens, which met with 
general approval. I exhibited my first 
picture at Burlington House in 1886, but 
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it was not until five years later that I came 
into prominence. ‘The picture was en- 
‘Cassandra.’ Perhaps you re- 
member it. It was a colossal under- 
taking, and everybody thought I was far 
too daring for having spent more than a 
year over a picture that would never sell. 
It did sell, though, so the wiseacres were 
wrong for once.” 

Near the tea-table is a huge stand, occu- 
pying a considerable amount of space in 
the room. 

“That stand was made especially for 
the horse in ‘ Hippolyte’ to stand upon,” 
says Mr. Solomon, anticipating my 
curiosity. ‘The picture was not a great 
success, but it caused me to study the 
anatomy of the horse thoroughly, and 
this knowledge may be invaluable on 
some future occasion.” 

‘And your future work ?” 

“When my Academy canvas is out of 
hand I shall start on my commission from 
the Royal Exchange. I am going to paint 
the panel for the interior decoration. My 
subject is ‘Charles I. entering the Guild- 
hall.’ I thought a scene out of English 
history would be more appropriate for 
this work than any subject of mythical 
lore.” : 

I quit Mr. Solomon’s studio impressed 
with the truth of the well-known defini. 
tion of genius. The new A.R.A.’s capacity 
for taking infinite pains is apparent in all 
his work. He passes nothing that betrays 
any sign of slip-shod workmanship, andawill 
paint and re-paint the same thing until 
he attains the effect he wants. 

Ambition, indomitable pluck and per- 
severance, and remarkable intuitive powers 
have had as much influence as his con- 
spicious abilities in raising Mr. Solomon 
J. Solomon to the high position in the 
artistic world which he now occupies. 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


4 EVER a season passes but a 
cry Is raised as to the cruelty 
practised upon birds or 
beasts in the name of 
fashion. This year ‘“ os- 
prey” or egret plumes have 
been the object of attack by the sen- 
timentalists, who, as usual, make out a 
strong case against their fellow man and 
woman. Perhaps the case is just a 
trifle too strong, too complete to be 
entirely sound ; because man, according 
to this showing, is not the only or even 





the greatest culprit, but Nature—Nature — 


ever “red in beak and claw,” or who 
should say {the Supreme Power which 
not only permits but has probably in- 
tended cruelty to be an integral fact in 
the universe as a going concern. The 
methods of the Deity impugned by the 
editor of Zhe Datly Chronicle! That is 
the theme upon which I feel impelled 
to say a word, since it 1s Zhe Daily 
Chronicle which has been foremost in the 
crusade against ‘‘osprey” feathers. I am 
writing some little time before these words 
will appear in print,:and it may be that 
osprey plumes by the month of Septem- 
ber will be a thing of the past. In 
matters of fashion one never knows what 
is going to happen, or how long a par- 
ticular idea may command the vogue. 
But this fact is immaterial. The ques- 
tion of cruelty in relation to fashion is 
perennial. If it is not csprey feathers it 
is some other description of plumage or 
adornment that is discussed. The sub- 
ject varies, but not the principle. So Zhe 
Daily Chronicle v. the Deity may be 
accepted as typifying this humanitarian 


agitation in all its aspects. 


* # 
* 


BY J. F, NISBET. 


What is cruelty? This is the broad 
question which I think it necessary to 
consider at the very outset of the dis- 
cussion ; and a satisfactory answer is not 
so easy as at the first glance one would 
suppose. The smallest reflection will 
show that our conception of cruelty is 
singularly limited and partial, one might 
almost say capricious. I don't know 
whether any member of the Humanitarian 
League has ever practised the gentle art 
of impaling a live worm ona hook and 
throwing it into the water in the hope 
that some wretched fish may allow itself 
to be drawn out of its element by the 
entrails. It would be no surprise if he 
had; for the gentlest and most God- 
fearing men have been anglers. If the 
conscience of the professional humani- 
tarian Is easy on this score he cannot be 
acquitted at least of destroying life daily 
for the extremely selfish purpose of main- 
taining his own existence. That he 
should be a vegetarian does not alter the 
case. There is plant life as well as ani- 
mal life, and it is only a narrow and preju- 
diced mind that would dare pronounce 
the one inferior in nobility to the other. 
The vegetarian who objects to bloodshed, 
perforce kills a cabbage for his dinner ; 
for a cabbage is a living thing, subject 
like ourselves to the great law of birth and 
death, and accounted inferior by us only 
because its life is planned upon a different 
scale from ours. As a living entity, a 
cabbage is as far beyond our power of 
comprehension or imitative manufacture 
asa bullock or a sheep. It does in its 
way what no mere animal could do; it 
draws its nourishment from the soil, that 
is, from the constituents of the mineral 
kingdom, which it transforms into sub- 
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stances capable of being assimilated by 
animal life. We may prey upon the 
animal, or, like the animal, we may go 
direct to the vegetable kingdom for our 
food ; but without the daily destruction of 
life, our existence is impossible. Is this 
cruelty ? 
*° | 
I should define cruelty as a conception 
inspired by the idea of suffering in 
animals constituted more or less like our- 
selves. If the nerves of the animals excit- 
ing our interest convey different impres- 
sions from our own, our sympathy may be 
toa great extent misplaced—and I believe 
a good deal of our sympathy is misplaced 
—but that is neither here nor there ; the 
mental effect remains and gives rise to 
our conception of cruelty. Unfortu- 
nately for the humanitarian he selects 
as objects of his sympathy only such 
animals as are similarly constituted to 
himself. The ill-treatment of a dog or a 
horse touches him keenly. Birds, by 
Somewhat of an effort, have been brought 
within the pale. Fish are hardly credited 
with feelings, and the whole insect world 
is banned. Rats and mice, delicately 
constituted animals whose only fault is 
that their interests conflict with ours, 
receive as little consideration as fleas 
or cockroaches. I dare say the editor 
of Zhe Daily Chronice, besides using 
the latest insecticide to promote his 
personal comfort, would not hesitate to set 
traps for rats and mice, or lay down poison 
that would kill these animals by the score. 
Yet in point of sensibility and intelligence 
rats and mice stand high in the scale. I 
once had the privilege of calling upon a 
lady novelist who kept a tame rat, and 
who told me wonderful stories of its 
sigacity, which in a small way she enabled 
me to verify. The rat answered to its 
name, and although, like most of us, it did 
not care for strangers, it obeyed in my 
presence as far as it could its mistress’s 
behests. It seemed to me to have the 
same degree of intelligence asa dog. I 
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know a journalist, member of .a-club to 
which I belong, who has tamed the mice 
in his chambers, and ‘who finds them at 
least as intelligent as the cat. But the 
humanitarian does not, so far as I am 


aware, throw his egis’ over rats and mice. 


* & 
* 


For the undeniable partiality he ex- 
hibits in his relations with other forms of 
life, I am not blaming the humanitarian. 
It is entirely natural. I have felt myself 
how one may be the victim of the senti- 
ment that sways him, even in its least 
defensible forn. Some years ago I was 
admitted to the demonstrdtions of a 
popular anatomist at University College, 
the subject of the day’s experiment being 
the localisation of the functions of the 
brain of the monkey. I found the pro- 
fessor in his study preparing for the 
afternoon class. He had a chloroformed 
monkey in his hands of the Macaque 
species. Having carefully skinned one 
side of its head, he began chipping away its 
skull with a pair of pincers. The chips of 
bone flew all over the room, and one of 
them nearly caught me in the eye. My 
hear€ bled for the poor monkey which, 
nevertheless, I knew to be wholly insen- 
sible. After the action of its brain under 
the electric stimulus had been exhibited 
to the students, the poor animal was 
brought back into the study to be des- 
patched. It was still under chloroform. 
It looked like a tiny wizened old man; 
and its poor little face was so pale, so 
ill, so human, that I could not repress a 
shudder at the sight. ‘Stab it,” said the 
professor in his matter of fact way to an 
assistant ; and as the latter took a dagger 
and plunged it into the monkey’s heart, 
I felt for the moment as if murder were 
being done. Why*? Because of the 
wretched animal’s human likeness. That 
and that only! Had the professor's 
assistant killed a flea or a fly to order my 
withers would have been unwrung. 

* * 
* 


These examples serve to show how ill- 
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regulated a sentiment, to say the least of 
it, is the humanitarianism commonly pro- 
fessed. To an unsuspected extent, it may 
very well be pure self-deception. We do 
not know that death even when it takes 
the form of the slaughter of birds, seals, 
or other sentient things in the interests of 
fashion is ever the terrible crisis in the 
animal economy that we picture it. It is 
unexpected, and, as a rule, no doubt, too 
swift to be painful. Moreover, there is good 
reason to believe that the supposed pangs 
of a slow death are curiously modified by 
a beneficent nature. Livingstone, caught 
in the jaws of a lion, found himself dream- 
ing of pleasant distant scenes, with a com- 
plete indifference to his danger; Whymper, 
rolling down a slope of the Andes that ought 
to have been his end, counted his succes- 
sive shocks and bumps with a feeling akin 
to amusement ; men who have been saved 
from drowning or cut down from hanging, 
after unconsciousness had supervened, 
and when consequently there was nothing 
more for them to feel, do not describe 
their last sensations as even disagreeable. 
And 2 propos of this, I believe a great deal 
of nonsense is talked in the press about 
the virtues of the long as compared with 
the short drop, the fact being that strangu- 
lation producing instant unconsciousness 
is practically as painless as dislocation of 
the neck, the true effect of which we 
really do not know¢ though probably the 
rupture of the spinal column means a 
crash of sound and flash of light to the 
victim, with perhaps momentary sensa- 
tions of both taste and smell of a dis- 
agreeable nature. 
** 

A favourite aversion of the sensitive in 
this country is fox-hunting. But, as an old 
proverb rightly puts it, we have never had 
the fox’s account of the hunt. We are 
not without some indication of his feelings, 
however, and it is not favourable to the 
humanitarian view. The effort to escape 
the hounds brings all the fox’s faculties, 
physical and mental, into healthy play, than 
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which there can be nothing of a more 
pleasurable character. Of terror he prob- 
ably knows nothing. I have been assured 
that when hard pressed by the hounds a 
fox has been seen to stop and jump round 
playfully after his brush before starting off 
again on a straight run in front of his 
pursuers. At the worst, when caught, it 


‘is not likely that his sufferings are greater 


than those of Livingstone in the jaws of 
the lion. He is too excited by his run to 
feel anything, just as the soldier in the 
heat of battle is insensible to his wounds. It 
has been my lot to see more of bull-fighting 
in Spain than of fox-hunting in England. 
At the mention of a bull-fight, the English 
fox-hunter himself looks aghast. But after 
close observation of the bull-ring I am not 
convinced that the bull is more deserving 
of our pity than the fox, though the dis- 
embowelled horses may be. He has a 
glorious twenty minutes with the torea- 
dors. His instinct is to fight, and it is 
gratified to the full. The finest moment 
in a toro’s life must be that in which he 
bounds into the ring, in the plenitude of 
health and strength, with half a dozen 
flaunting red rags to go for, to say nothing 
of the gaily-bedizened members of the cua- 
drilla. By the time that the banderilleros 
begin to prick his hide with their darts, 
his excitement has deadened him to all 
pain, and it is in that condition of in- 
sensibility that he meets his fate at the 
hands of the matador. The horses are, I 
own, 1n a different category. They have 
no excitement to sustain them. On the 
other hand, they are so blindfolded as 
never to see the bull, and when gored they 
cannot have the least idea of what has 
happened to them. Their death, then, is 
usually as speedy and as painless as it 
could be in natural course ; and they are 
always horses, be it remembered, with 
whom death is overdue. 
Fd 

I am aware it may be thought an un- 
gracious task thus to hold a brief for 
what is termed cruelty. But it is surely 
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needless for us to remain under a delusion 
on the subject, if delusion there be; and 
it seems to me impossible to maintain the 
cruelty thesis, on the basis of current 
humanitarianism, without laying oneself 
open to the charge of gross inconsistency 
on the one hand, and a rather grotesque 
criticism of the ways of Providence on the 
other. To the sensitive editor of Zhe 
Daily Chronicle it ought to be some con- 
solation to discover that Nature is kinder 
in her methods than he had imagined. 
After all, cruelty at the worst means 
death, and death is the inevitable con- 
comitant of life. No egret killed for 
the sake of its plumes, no fox torn 
to pieces by hounds, no bull pierced 
to the heart by a skilful spada, has 
inflicted upon it a fate which it would, if 
left to itself, escape. The victim of 
fashion or sport is robbed of some portion 
of what may be called its natural life, but 
life itself is of such small account in 
Nature’s estimation that daily she sacri- 
fices millions of lives in the germ; at 
which phenomenon, strange to say, the 
humanitarian, with his proclivity for strain- 
ing at gnats and swallowing camels, looks 
on unmoved. It is the minutest fringe of 
the great mystery that he concerns him- 
self with, The adornment of a fashion- 
able hat with a _ bird’s plumage is 
the satisfaction of an _ instinct, and 
throughout animated nature the satis- 
faction of an instinct on the part of one 
created thing is recognised as a valid 
death-warrant to another, or countless 
others. In fact, premature death, with 
what is supposed to be its concomitant, 
suffering, prevails in the world to.such 
an extent that all the efforts of man 
probably could not augment or diminish 
the sum of it by a hair’s breadth. The 
humanitarian who himself lives only at 
the cost of the daily death of countless 
numbers of living organisms, for there are 
those that he drinks and breathes, as well 
as those that he eats, ought, if he were true 
to his principles, to abstain from nourishing 
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his body at all, and fade out of a world 
that he believes to be a mistake. In ac- 
cordance with what code of ethics does he 
pronounce immoral this or that portion of 
a scheme of creation of which he does not 
know the alphabet ? 


* 
* 


The instinct to use an animal for 
adornment is as natural as the instinct to 
use it for food, and who dare say that the 
one 1s more immoral than the other? 
What is this egrét for whose feelings so 
much tender solicitude is shown? It is 
a species of the voracious heron family, 
living mostly on fish, but sparing nothing 
in the way of frogs, rats, mice, snakes, or 
the young of other birds that comes within 
its reach. Every egret spared at the in- 
stance of Zhe Daily Chronicle becomes a 
minister of cruelty on its own account. 
Who shall say that the instinct which causes 
these fiercely predatory birds to be des- 
troyed for the gratification of human 
vanity is not a factor in the maintenance 
of that “‘ balance of nature” in which we 
discern something of the elements of 
human justice? In an universe which it 


is beyond the scope of the human in- 


tellect to understand, it behoves us at 
least to be humble. It is open to the 
humanitarian to follow the dictates of his 
organisation, and noone will say him nay, 
but in the name of modesty let him re- 
frain from proclaiming himself either the 
ally or the adversary of the Almighty. 


* @ 
* 


About death, I feel stronsly with the 
French writer, who said, ‘‘ Ce n’est pas la 
mort que je crains, Cest le mourir.” It is 
sad to see cither human being or animal 
struggling for a petty existence, but once 
death has supervened, it must be better 
so. Death enters so inevitably into the 
scheme of Nature that we must be wrong 
to dread it, or rather in dreading it, we 
must merely be the victims of that instinc- 
tive love of life which keeps the animal 
kingdom going. Death ought not to be, 
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and prubably is not, more terrible than 
birth. The suffering that we associate 
with it is read into it by the living who 
are strong and well ; it is not often that 
the dying man himself longs for life ; for 
with the depression of the vital forces that 
precedes death in the natural course the 
very instinct to live passes away. In the 
case of violent death to the healthy, the 
shock that kills deranges the, very 
mechanism through which alone we can 
perceive the nearness of our end. The 
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man is dead before he has realised that he 
is dying. In short, in whatever form it 
presents itself to the victim, death is so 
smooth and easy a process, that, on its 
approach, it loses all its terrors. Perhaps 
cruelty itself is a figment of the imagina- 
tion. At all events the maudlin senti- 
mentality which is lavished from time to 
time in the hysterical press upon such 
matters as osprey plumes, strikes me as 
far more vanity and pharisaism than 
healthy-minded humanity. 
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It was not a time when things were 
pleasant in Germany for anyone whose 
sympathies were French. The anniver- 
saries of the great battles—of Woerth, 
and Weissenburg, and Gravelotte, and 
Sedan—were /éfed one after another 
with noisy demonstrations which could 
not fail to wound a Frenchman’s sensi- 
bilities. Yet there were plenty of Ger- 
mans who bore no more rancour than 
they could help, and who abstained from 
undue arrogance in private life. So that 
the young man was not friendless at 
Berlin, but had plenty of acquaintances 
to sit and talk with in the beer gardens and 
_the cafés. And one acquaintance intro- 
duced him to another until, at last, he 
came to know Herr Herbert Reichardt, 
officer in the Prussian Land-Wehr, and 
merchant of the City of Berlin. 

Francois Walther lived an idle life. Be- 
yond the fact that his manners were good, 
and that his family was honourable, his 
German friends had practically no know- 
ledge of his affairs. Only they perceived 
that he was a diligent attendant at a cer- 
tain school of arms, that his pistol would 
snuff a candle at any reasonable dis- 
tance, and that, with the ép2e de combat, the 
fencing-master himself was not his equal. 
They laughed together, saying that he was 
making ready betimes for ‘‘ La Revanche.” 

“It is wonderful,” the fencing-master 
used to say, “how well these Frenchmen 
fence. Practice how we will, we Germans 
will never be a match for them.” 

Once again he complimented the young 
Alsatian on his skill. 

“Tf ever you are challenged, Herr 
Walther, you will surely kill your man,” 
he said. 

“‘T mean to,” was Francois Walther’s 
curt reply. 

‘And what is curious is that you never 
practice with the foil—always with the 
épée de combat.” 

‘“Yes, it is a means to an end,” the 
young man answered in a tone that did 
not encourage further questions. 
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That was on the morning of the 16th 
of November ; and it was on the evening 
of the next day that the provocation was 
given in the caf. 

The talk, that night, had turned upon 
the duelling code of Germany. The 
young Alsatian had wished to know in 
what respect, if any, it differed from the 
code obeyed in France; and his com- 
panions—Herr Herbert Reichardt among 
the others—had enlightened him. 

“Is it necessary,” the young man 
asked, ‘to belong to the nobility in order 
to claim the right of redressing injuries 
by arms? Would a tradesman, for 
instance, have the right to send a 
challenge, or be under the obligation to 
accept one?” 

The others answered, drawing a delicate 
distinction. 

‘“The tradesman gué tradesman has no 
rights which are admitted by the laws of 
honour. Ifa tradesman insults a noble- 
man, the nobleman will merely hand him 
over to the police. But it may happen 
that the tradesman also holds rank as an 
officer in either the Land-Wehr or the 
Land-Sturm. In that case the law of 
honour will forget that he is a tradesman, 
and, treating him as an officer, will require 
him to behave as one.” 

‘* And if he does not ?” 

All speaking at once, the Germans 
sketched the horrors of social outlawry 
which awaited such a man. Respectable 
houses would be closed to him ; he would 
be excluded from the clubs ; anyone might 
insult him with impunity. They told the 
story of an old professor of the University 
whom a Court of Honour had condemned 
because he had not challenged a young 
man who had rudely hustled him at the 
theatre door. Met everywhere with con- 
tumely, they said, the professor had com- 
mitted suicide. It was exaggerated, as 
such talk in cafés mostly is; but, none 
the less, there was more than a germ of 
truth in it. 

The Alsatian asked another question, 
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What was the nature of the insult which, 
among equals, could only be avenged by 
an appeal to arms? 

‘‘ I suppose,” he said, ‘“‘a blow i is an in- 
sult of that character?” 

The others assented; and Herr Herbert 
Reichardt added, as with a touch of per- 
sonal pride: 

‘In the case of an officer, the blow 
need not be actually struck. It is enough 
to touch an officer upon the shoulder, in 
the place where his epaulettes would be, 
and give him to understand that an insult 
is intended.” 

‘“You mean to say that if I were to rise 
from my place and slap you on the 
shoulder, calling you an abusive name, you 
would have no alternative but to call me 
out?” 

‘“Unless you apologised I should cer- 
tainly have no alternative,” the Berliner 
chuckled. 

* You are quite sure of that ?” 

** Quite sure.” 

The young man sprang from his seat, 
and the German merchant felt a heavy 
hand upon his arm, and the words “Je 
vous gifie,” hissed in his ear. 

He laughed, and the other men at the 
table laughed too. The joke was in bad 
taste. No doubt the young man had been 
drinking more Rhine wine than was good 
for him. He would be sorry in the morn- 
ing. Meanwhile it was kinder to take his 
jesting in good part—the more so, per- 
haps, since he snuffed candles at twenty 
paces, and had sometimes disarmed the 
fencing- master. 

For all the evidence, it was hard to be- 
lieve the insult seriously meant. The thing 
was so opposed to the everyday experi- 
ence of their lives. In theory, these smug 
prosperous Berlin merchants might be 
proud of their right to avenge themselves 
like officers and gentlemen. In practice 
they never had any quarrels on their hands 
which could not be better settled in the 
Law Courts. They could not understand 
this fiery young Alsatian, who first lured 
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them on to boast about their duels, and 
then required that they should make good 
their words. They tried to calm him. 

‘When one is received politely in Ber- 
lin,” they said, “one has no right to be 
have as though one were always thinking 
of the Revanche.” 

But Francois Walther waved his hand 
and silenced them. 

‘Sit down, gentlemen,” he said. “ As a 
German citizen, I have no business with 
the Revanche ; and, in any case, I know 
better than to try to avenge the wrongs of 
a nation on an individual. But I have 
business with Herr Reichardt, and the 
things I have to say to him had better be 
said in public.” 

A hush followed on his words, and the 
Alsatian turned to the Berlin merchant, 
and in tones of studied insolence con- 
tinued : | 

“It seems, sir, that you have no dis- 
position to resent my blow unless I first 
explain the reason why I struck you.” 

Herr Herbert Reichardt tried to laugh 
again; but the laugh sounded strangely in 
the silence which. the curiosity of every- 
one within ear-shot of the table had pro- 
duced. When Francois Walther resumed, 
there was an emotion in his voice which 
none of tliem had ever heard in it before. 

‘‘Herr Herbert Reichardt,” he said, 
‘you are an officer of the Prussian Land- 
Wehr. As an officer in the Prussian Land- 
Wehr, you served in the war which re- 
sulted in the humiliation of my unhappy 
country. Am I not right ?” 

The Berlin merchant nodded, the others 
wondered. If there were no question of 
the Revanche what could this speech be 
leading up toP 

‘You were a lieutenant in one of the 
regiments stationed at Nancy during the 
Prussian occupation of Lorraine?” 

The Berliner nodded again, but with « 
puzzled look upon his face. Think how 
he might, he could not imagine what was 
coming next. 

“And now, Lieutenant Reichardt, be 
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WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND. 2 


when we entered it the cloak-room dis- 
played long rows of unburdened pegs, save 
where one hat shone. None but that illus- 
trious dandy, Lord X., wears quite so broad 
'a brimasthis hat had. I said that Lord X. 
must be in the club. 

‘““¢T conceive he is too nervous to be on 
the course,’ said my friend. ‘They say 
he has plunged up to the hilt on-to-day’s 
running.’ 

‘His Lordship was indeed there, finger- 
ing feverishly the sinuous ribands of the 
tape-machine. I sat at a little distance 
_watching him. Two results straggled forth 
within an hour, and, at the second of 
these, I saw with wonder Lord X.’s linen 
actually flush fora moment and then turn 
deadly pale. I looked again, and saw 
that his boots had lost their lustre. 
Drawing nearer I found that grey hairs had 
begun to show themselves in his raven 
coat. It was very painful, and yet to me, 
very gratifying. In the cloak-room, when 
I went for my own hat and cane, there was 


the hat with the broad brim, and (lo!) 


over its iron-blue surface little furrows 
had been ploughed by despair.” 

One of the most charming passages in 
Mr. Beerbohm’s book is this description 
of a Roman lady’s toilette :— 

“The  slave-girls have long been 
chafing their white feet upon the marble 
floor. They stand, those timid Greek 
girls, marshalled in little battalions. Each 
has her appointed task, and all kneel in 
welcome as Sabina stalks, ugly and frown- 
ing, to the toilet chair. Scaphion steps 
forth from among them, and, dipping a 
tiny sponge in a bowl of hot milk, passes 
it lightly, ever so lightly, over her mis- 
tress's face. The Poppzan pastes melt 
beneath it like snow. A cooling lotion 
is poured over her brow, and is fanned 
with feathers. Phiale comes after, a clever 
girl, captured in some sea-skirmish on 
the Aégean. In her left hand she holds 
the ivory box wherein are the phucus and 
that white powder, psimythium ; in her 
right a sheaf of slim brushes. With how 
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sure a touch does she mingle the colours, 
and in what sweet proportion blushes 
and ‘blanches her ‘lady’s upturned face. 
Phiale is the ‘cleverest of all the slaves. 
Now Calamis dips ‘her quill‘in a certain 
powder that floats, liquid and sable, in 
the Hollow of her palm. Standing upon 
tip-toe, with her ‘lips parted, she traces 
the arch of the eyebrows. The slaves 
whisper loudly of their lady’s beauty, and 
two of them hold up a ‘mirror to’ her. 
Yes, the eyebrows are rightly arched. But 
why does Psecas abase herself? She ts 
craving leave to powder Sabina’s hair 
with a fine new powder. It is made of 
the grated rind of the cedar-tree, and a 
Gallic perfumer, whose stall is near the 
Circus, gave it to her for a kiss. No 
lady in Rome knows of it. And so, when 
four special slaves have piled up the head- 
dress, out of a perforated box this glisten- 
ing powder is showered. Into every little 
brown ringlet it enters, till: Sabina’s hair 
seems like a pile of gold coins. Lest the 
breezes send it flying, the girls lay the 
powder with sprinkled attar. Soon Sabina 
will start for the Temple of Cybele.” 

It is evident that everybody interested 
in the evolution of modern prose will 
keep their eyes on Mr. Beerbohm. Also, 
of course, Mrs. Meynell, who, having en- 
titled her first volume of essays Zhe 
Rhythm of Life, naturally entitles the 
second Zhe Colour of Life (Lane). Do 
you ask, you who may have deemed and 
rejoiced that life has many colours, what 
is the correct colour it should wear ? 
Read then that “the true colour of life 
is not red.” | 

“ Red has been praised for its nobility 
as the colour of life. But the true colour 
of life is not red. Red is the colour of 
violence, or of lifé broken open, edited 
and published. Or if red is indeed the 
colour of life, it is so only on condition that 
it is not seen. Once fully visible, red is 
the colour of life violated, and in the act 
of betrayal and of waste. Red is the 
secret of life, and not the manifestation 
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thereof. It is one of the things the value 
of which is secrecy, one of the talents 
that are to be hidden in a napkin. The 
true colour of life is the colour of the 
body, the colour of the covered red, the 
implicit and not explicit red of the living 
heart and the pulses. It is the modest 
colour of the unpublished blood. 

‘So bright, so light, so soft, so mingled, 
the gentle colour of life is outdone by all 
the colours of the world. Its very beauty 
is that it is white, but less white than milk; 
brown, but less brown than earth; red, 
but less red than sunset or dawn. It is 
lucid, but less lucid than the colour af 
lilies. It has the hint of gold that is in 
all fine colour; but in her latitudes the 
hint is almost elusive. Under Sicilian 
skies, indeed, it is deeper than old ivory ; 
but under the misty blue of the English 
zenith, and the warm grey of the London 
horizon, it is as delicately flushed as the 
paler wild roses, out to their utmost, flat 
as Stars, in the hedges of the end cf June.” 

I confess that to me, though the fancy 
in this passage is ingenious, and the words 
well-chosen, neither the fancy nor the words 
seem of suthicient importance to compen- 
sate one for the paucity of tangible mean- 
ing it contains. I like Mrs. Meynell on 
Eleanora Duse. She cleverly notes in 
Duse “that affinity with the peasant 
which remains with the great ladies of the 
old civilisation of Italy,” and here is a 
passage crowded with perceptions :— 

“IT have spoken of this actress’s nation- 
ality and of her womanhood together. 
They are inseparable. Nature is the 
only authentic art of the stage, and the 
Italian woman is natural; none other so 
natural and so justified by her nature 
as Eleanora Duse; but all, as far as 
their nature goes, natural. Moreover, 
they are women freer than other Euro- 
peans from the minor vanities. Has any- 
one yet fully understood how her liberty 
in this respect gives to the art of Signora 
Duse room and action? Her country- 
women have no anxious vanities, because, 
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for one reason, they are generally ‘ sculp- 
turesque,’ and are very little altered by 
mere accidents of dress or arrangement. 
Such as they are, they are so once for all ; 
whereas, the turn of a curl makes all the 
difference with women of less grave phy- 
sique. Italians are not uneasy.” 

Mrs. Meynell’s literary power is marked 
by subtlety and distinction, but it suffers 
from anzmia, superciliousness, and lack 
of sympathy. Also, she says too much in 
too short aspace. Compression isa virtue 
up to a point, after that it is a cramp. 
She doesn’t allow herself room, as 
Nietzsche says, for the beating of her 
heart. The corset of her style is too 
tightly laced. Mrs. Meynell’s essays are, 
sO to say, intellectual ‘‘ tabloids,” which 
will take a good deal of dissolving by 
some readers. I wish she could add to 
her many gifts something of the expan- 
siveness of Mr. Traill’s entertaining 
sketches in his new book From Cairo to 
the Soudan Frontier (Lane). It is, above 
all, a “bright ” book, bright in the best 
sense—without descending to the ground- 
lings, or ascending to the gallery. Of its 
accuracy as a description of Oriental life, 
others better qualified must judge; I can 
only speak of its fascination. Here is Mr. 
Traill’s analysis of the colour-scheme of a 
Cairene crowd :— 

‘Nature herself, in compounding the 
pigments for these swarthy skins, has 
entered into a decorative conspiracy with 
man. Considered merely as an arrange- 
ment in browns, the faces of a Cairene 
crowd are a study in themselves. Between 
the light café-au-/ait colour of the half- 
Westernised Levantine and the blue-black 
negroid from Abyssinia or the Soudan, 
there are well-nigh half a dozen different 
shades distinguishable to the attentive eye. 
The cafe-au-dait changes to chocolate, the 
chocolate to a kind of café notr, the kind 
that you complain of on grounds of 
defective strength ; and this, again, to the 
kind that you complain of on the strength 
of excessive grounds. Then comes the 
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lustreless jet, asof the unpolished boot; and 
then—last and lowest note of the gamut, 
the lower C, so to speak, in the descend- 
ing scale of colour—comes that deep 
glossy ebony, which might drive all the 
blacking manufacturers in the world to 
the despairing confession that, whatever a 
certain fashionable paradoxist of the day 
may say to the contrary, Nature is, here, 
at any rate, superior to art.” 

Just now I followed the fashion and 
quoted Nietzsche. This was the result 
of my reading two volumes of the 
English translation of that much _ dis- 
cussed philosopher, which Messrs. Henry 
& Co. are publishing under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Alexander Tille. The pub- 
lishers have adopted the curious plan of 
issuing the later works first—that is, the 
books nearest to that final catastrophe of 
Nietzsche’s mind which the vulgarly 
“sane” Nordau has brayed abroad. ‘The 
edition is to be complete in_ eleven 
volumes, and volumes eleven and eight 
have recently been issued. Volume XI. 
contains the “maddest” of all Nietzsche’s 
writings: Zhe Case of Wagner, Nictesche 
contra Wagner, The Twilight of the Idols, 
and Zhe Antichrist. Nietzsche began as 
a devoted Wagnerian, as he himself con- 
fesses, but as Wagner grew away from the 
heroic paganism of his earlier work, and 
turned to Christian mysticism for his 
themes, Nietzsche became estranged from 
him, and finally assumed the .attitude 
of a repudiation whole-hearted as_ his 
previous discipleship. ‘* What ye hear is 
Rome,” he exclaimed,—‘“ Rome's fatth 
without expression” ; and Christian ethics 
and esthetics were in Nietzsche’s eyes a 
form of decadence from what he con- 
sidered the nobler, more masculine, 
morality of the old pagan world. So 
strong was this Anti-Christian conviction 
of his that he came to regard himself as 
a sort of modern Anti-Christ, and his 
last printed words before his madness 
are a foaming denunciation of Chris- 
tianity, which he calls “the one great 
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curse, the one great intrinsic depravity 
the one immortal blemish of 
mankind.” Its gospel .of pity seemed 
to him, a worshipper of the strong and 
beautiful, a dandling of weakness, which 
he would say it is right and proper should 
go to the wall—that the race may grow 
stronger and more beautiful by the selec- 
tion and cultivation of its finest types. 

In this Volume XI. there are many ex- 
pressions of that egomania which is ever 
one of the most pronounced signs of 
mental trouble. In one place we read: 
“IT have given to mankind the pro- 
foundest book it possesses, my Zara- 
thustra”’; and, at all events, Zhus Spake 
Zarathustra (Vol. VIII.) is certainly one 
of the most brilliant and picturesque 
books in the history of philosophy— 
though it seems to me that its profun- 
dity may be over-rated, and has at least 
been anticipated. Anyone attracted to 
Nietzsche by the hope of mewness of 
philosophical conceptions will certainly 
be disappointed—for his chief doctrines, 
such as the doctrine of ‘“ beyond-man ” 
(the familiar gospel of living for the good 
of the coming race), and the doctrine of 
the sacredness of physical life, the blessed- 
ness of mere earthly existence, are already 
in the blood and bones of two generations. 
of Englishmen reared on Darwin, Spen- 
cer, and Whitman. This does not pre- 
vent Nietzsche from trumpeting his. 
utterances with the most oracular pom- 
posity, as if the world had never before 
heard the like; but this again is not to 
say that his book is not an exceedingly 
fine one, for all that. For philosophical 
wit and aphoristic brilliancy, as also for 
its frequent great beauty of phrase and 
fancy, it is certainly unsurpassed by any 
book of its kind. It belongs, indeed, 
rather to poetry or fensée literature than 
to philosophy. Its form is modelled on 
the old Oriental sacred books, a mélange 
of parables and discourses, with the con- 
necting thread that they are supposed to 
be spoken by a great mythical philosopher, 
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Zarathustra (the name only being bor- 
rowed from Zoroaster),. who occasionally 
leaves the cave of his contemplation fo 
bring his hoarded philosophy to market 
among men. I have no space to give 
any example of his parables, which are 
only occasionally happy, but these phrases 
taken at random will give some idea of 
the aphoristic riches of the book—a book 
considered by Nietzsche’s admirers as the 
crown of hts work. 

Democracy is “the idolatry of the 
superfluous.” Nietzsche is fiercely aris- 
tocratic, and “the State” is to him “the 
coldest of all cold monsters.” 

“Once spirit was God,” he says, ‘‘ then 
it became man, and now it is becoming 
mob.” 

On woman he is as misogynistic as 
Schopenhauer, one of his_ discarded 
masters. He regards her merely as the 
mother and the plaything. 

“Two things are wanted by the true 
man, danger and play. Therefore he 
seeketh woman as the most dangerous toy.” 
' But his philosophy of woman finds its 
most cynical expression in the phrase, 
“Thou goest to women. Remember thy 
whip!” 

However, I have accidentally gathered 
some of his bitterest fruits; and there is 
much that 1s lovely and tender better 
worth quoting ; for it is true what he says 
of himself: “I ama forest ina night of 
dark trees, but he who is not afraid of my 
darkness findeth the banks full of roses 
under my cypresses.” 

Here are some of the roses :— 

‘IT tell you, one must have chaos within 
to enable one to give birth to a dancing 
star.” 

‘‘Since man came into existence he 
hath had too little joy. That alone, my 
brethren, is our original sin.” 

“Let a ray of starlight shine in your 
love.” 
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“ Thus willeth the tribe of noble souls, 
they wish not to have anything for nothing, 
least of all life.” | 

“ The heart of earth is of gold.” 

“Not yet had he learnt laughter and 
beauty.” 

“Night it is; now talk louder all 


springing wells. And my soul isa spring- 
ing well. 


“Night it is; only now all songs of the 
loving awake. And my soul is the song 
of a loving one.” . 

“ All good things laugh.” 

‘Yonder are the graves of my youth. 
Thither will I carry an evergreen wreath 
of life. 

“From your direction, my dearest dead 
ones, a sweet odour cometh unto me, an 
odour setting free heart and tears. 

‘¢ Still Iam the richest, and he who 1s to 
be envied most—I, the loneliest! For I 
have had you, and ye have me still. Say, 
for whom as for me have such rose apples 
fallen from the tree ? 

“Still I am the heir and soil of your 
love, flourishing in memory of you with 
many-coloured, wild-growing virtues, O ye 
dearest !” 

It is not so much for the originality of 
his thoughts—what thoughts merely as 
thought are original ?—as for their pointed 
and passionate expression that Nietzsche 
is to be read. Certainly he is one of the 
greatest poet-wits that philosophy has in- 
spired. 

Dr. Tille’s translation seems admirably 
done. It -reads more like an original, 
and some of the most beautiful passages 
could not be more beautiful in any lan- 
guage. But it is a pity that he could not 
have found some more graceful substi- 
tute for the ugly word “‘ Beyond-man.” A 


word of praise is due to Messrs. Henry & 


Co.’s simple and stately format, which 
makes Nietzsche much easier reading than 
he might otherwise have been. 


THE HORRORS OF LONDON. 


BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


VIIIL.—WaATERLOO. 


wk} HERE is no place in Europe 
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which has been more lied 
| ¥. ; 4 about than Waterloo. To be- 
We 
gin with, it is not in Belgium 
at all. It is in London, within five 
minutes’ walk of the bridge named after 
1¢. 

The popular belief that this place is 
near Brussels is doubtless due to the un- 
scrupulous tactics of the railway com- 
panies running to the east coast. They 
want to divert the tourist traffic to their 
lines to Harwich or Queenborough, and 
hence they have bribed the authors of the 
cheap school histories—notoriously an 
impecunious class—to deceive the public 
in this matter. Bold advertising has 
done the rest. To this day there are 
thousands of ignorant persons from the 
provinces who travel to Ostend in search 
of a spot which any cabman in London 
would take them to for a sovereign. 

It may be asked why the directors of 
the London and South-Western Railway 
make no effort to combat these misrepre- 
sentations. But the fact is that they wel- 
come them. It is an open secret that 
they do not care for traffic on their line. 
It is part of their policy to discourage it, 
for fear of wearing out their rolling stock. 
They do not like to subject their valuable 
old carriages to the rough usage of a horde 
of common passengers. These choice 
antiques demand care. The directors of 
this railway would be only too glad if the 
Situation of their terminus were even 
more unknown than it is. They are said 
to be contemplating the promotion of a 
bill in Parliament to impose a fine of 
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forty shillings on every passenger using 
their trains. 

But it is not merely the situation of 
Waterloo which has been made the sub- 
ject of widespread falsehood. The ac- 
counts of the celebrated struggle between 
Napoleon and Wellington, which have 
crept into the popular history books, are 
garbled in the extreme. ‘The whole affair 
has been magnified and distorted out of 
recognition. The real facts are simple 
enough, as the briefest statement of them 
will convince any intelligent mind. 

In the first place it is quite untrue to de- 
scribe Napoleon as having been on horse- 
back on this occasion. He arrived on the 
scene of action in an ordinary hansom cab; 
and, instead of being, as has been absurdly 
represented, in charge of a military excur- 
sion to Brussels, he was, of course, an 
ordinary passenger on his way to Wimble- 
don. 

The Duke of Wellington, on the other 
hand, as the books of the company will 
show, was at that time Chairman of the 
Board, in which capacity it naturally be- 
came his duty to frustrate, if possible, 
Napoleon’s daring and ill-advised design. 

Allowing for these differences, the con- 
fused accounts which have been written 
of the engagement at once become clear, 
and their contradictions can easily be re- 
conciled. Strip the narrative in Thiers 
of its extravagances, and it corresponds 
substantially with the facts. The five 
charges, as he calls them in his inflated 
diction, represent, of course, the five 
attempts made by Napoleon to force his 
way on to as many different platforms, 
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THE HORRORS OF LONDON. 


from which he imagined that the Wimble- 
don train was about to start. 

In the same way the lurid description 
of La Haye Sainte really applies to the 
booking-office, by which the invader was 
baffied during the first part of the day. 
And Hougoumont is probably intended 
for the bridge, defended by a picked 
corps of inspectors, who thrice defeated 
his attempts to pass from one part of the 
station to the other. 

One of the most obscure points in the 
story, as related in these lying histories, 
is the conduct of Grouchy. The whole 
difficulty disappears when it is understood 
that Grouchy was simply Napoleon's valet, 
whom he had sent on in advance with 
the luggage in a four-wheeler, and whose 
failure to discover his master on the 
ground proved one main cause of the 
latter’s ultimate defeat. 

The steady courage shown by Welling- 
ton in resisting the frantic efforts of his 
adversary has been deservedly praised. 
It will be remembered how he held on, 
hoping against hope for the appear- 
ance of the general manager—general, the 
histories call him—Blucher, who, by the 
way, was not a Prussian but a Polish Jew, 
and lived in Battersea. 

Blucher had been detained, in conse- 
quence of a check received at the hands 
of a Sunday School excursion, which 
forced its way into a train for Clapham 
Junction; and when he came up the 
gallant ticket examiners in charge of the 
platform-gates had just given way before 
the last desperate attack of Napoleon, 
who had succeeded in carrying the plat- 
form by storm. 

It was at this crisis that Wellington, 
whose eagle eye had watched the varying 
fortunes of the day from Messrs. Smith 
& Son’s bookstall, perceived that the 
only chance left was to despatch the train 
before Napoleon had time to get to the 
smoking carriage at which he was 
charging. Hence his celebrated com- 
mand, the utterance of which has been 
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challenged as a myth, but which is really 
one of the most authentic incidents in 
the narrative, though the precise words 
used have been variously represented, 
“Up, guard, and drat him!” 

This famous order sealed the fate of 
the luckless Napoleon, who, seeing his 
last hope gone, flung himself into his cab, 
crying out in despair the name of the 
hotel he had left that morning. This 
hotel, whose name was so _ strangely 
muddled by the reporters, was not the 
Sauve-Qui-Peut, but the Savoy. It is 
still in existence, almost over-looking the 
field, and is extensively patronised by 
Frenchmen to the present day. 

In spite of the eighty years which have 
rolled away since then, no one who visits 
the scene of Wellington’s victory can fail 
to realise the truth of the foregoing de- 
scription. Indeed, the strategy of that 
great man has been practised by his suc- 
cessors ever since, with admirable success. 

But military science has made great 
strides since Wellington’s time. It is 
doubtful whether the present directors 
are sufficiently alive to this, and whether 
they realise that the weapons with which 
they have armed the defenders of their 
lines are becoming obsolete. If they were 
roused to a sense of their peril, they 
would probably see the wisdom of supple- 
menting the punches and nippers at 
present in use with a few Winchesters 
and revolvers. Much might also be done 
in the way of strengthening their outer 
defences. The approaches might be 
blocked with chevaux-de-frise, and com- 
manded by rifle-pits. 

The fact is, the directors have trusted 
too much to cunning, and not enough 
to force. They have borrowed hints from 
the Maze at Hampton Court, and they 
fancy they are secure from intrusion. Butit 
has been well said that the human mind 
can construct no puzzle too intricate for 
the human mind to solve. Some day the 
directors may be made to understand this 
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FOOTE’S CATORIUM. 


name. People will send cats to a 
Catorium who wouldn’t dream of sending 
them to a plain Cat’s Home. 

“What I mean to dois this. I’ve hired 
the old skating-rink in Three-hundred- 
and-First Street—the one that has been 
condemned by the authorities, and 1s to 
be torn down next spring. I've got it for 
six months at a rent of fifty dollars, and 
it will hold a good two thousand cats. 
I’m going to advertise in all the papers 
that Ill take cats to board at the rate of 
fifty cents. a week, and give them the best 
of care. 

“Cats supplied with Pure Milk and 
Wholesome Meat! Mice for Mental 
Relaxation, and Sparrows for Sport ! 
Morals strictly attended to! Make your 
Holidays successful by making your Cats 
Happy!” That’s the way the advertise- 
ment reads, and I think it’s about as 
attractive as any advertisement you ever 
came across. 

“* Now there isn’t the least doubt that 
out of the five or six thousand families 
that want to go into the country for the 
summer, at least a thousand will jump at 
the chance of leaving their cats at the 
Catorium. Suppose that I get only five 
hundred cats, and that on an average they 
stay with me eight weeks. Five hundred 
cats for eight weeks at fifty cents. a 
week is two thousand dollars. Say 
that my expenses are, all told, two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and as I make 
the calculation they can’t possibly be 
more than that, I shall then have fifteen 
hundred dollars clear profit. The second 
year I shan’t have less than two thousand 
cats, and shall clear at least six thousand 
dollars. I tell you that my Catorium is 
the biggest business scheme of the cen- 
tury, and it won’t be very long before the 
papers will be full of paragraphs about 
the ‘Hon. Samuel Foote, the eminent 
Chicago millionaire.’ You come round 
to the Catorium when I get it in full 
swing, and you'll see that I have been 
telling you the exact truth.” 
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I didn’t think much of Sam’s schemes 
as a general thing, but it really looked as if 
this time he had struck a good idea, and 
I took a good deal of interest in his 
Catorium. He spent about a hundred 
dollars fitting up the old rink for the re- 
ception of his boarders. Along the sides 
of the place he had a thousand small 
bunks, for all the world like the bunks in 
a steamer’s cabin, and every one had its. 
number painted over it. The floor of the 
rink was covered with asphalt, and was 
in middling good condition; but the walls 
were full of rat holes, and Sam stocked 
the place with five hundred mice and two 
hundred and fifty big rats. Down the 
middle of the rink he had a trough which 
he calculated to fill with milk every morn- 
ing; and on the rafters in the roof there 
was a big colony of sparrows, which Sam 
introduced, so as to furnish the cats with 
healthy recreation. 

The day the Catorium opened I was 
there to see how the thing worked. Sam 
sat ina little office, like the ticket office of 
a railroad station, and took in his cats 
through the window, giving. a handsome 
printed receipt for them. He had got hold 
of a book of forms such as they use at the 
Police-station, and he filled one of these 
forms out whenever he received a cat. For 
instance, he took in a tabby cat froma 
friend of mine, and the receipt read, 
“Name, Thomas G. Thurman ; age, two 
years; residence, Number 10, Lake 
Avenue ; occupation, general house cat ; 
religion, unknown ; number of cell, 157.” 
This gave the affair a mighty serious and 
business-like aspect, and people who 
brought their cats were so much pleased 
with their receipt that they went away 
full of admiration of Sam’s_ business 
talent. 

The Catorium opened at eight o’clock, 
and by nine o’clock the stream of cats that 
was pouring in was amazing. People stood 
in along line with their cats in their arms, 
waiting to hand them over to Sam. Just 
as fast as he could make out his receipts 
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always take just the identical one that you 
want for yourself. Sam, not being intimate 
with cats, and, considering all the bunks 
were just alike, supposed that the cats 
would be contented to stay where they were 
put; but there wasn’t one of them who 
didn’t change his or her bunk the minute 
Sam’s assistant had turned his back. The 
consequence was that those cats were so 
everlastingly mixed up that the smartest 
old maid that ever lived couldn’t have 
identified her own animal. 

What with good food, and no end of 
mice to catch, and lots of sparrows to 
swear at, Sam’s cats had a bang up time. 
Of course considerable fighting went on, 
especially at night; and there were times 
when two tom cats would start a difficulty, 
and the rest would join in, and there would 
be a pile of cats about six feet high, swear- 
ing, and biting, ana kicking till the whole 
place was full of flying fur, and Sam would 
have to go in and cool them off with buckets 
of cold water. However, it wasn’t often that 
anyone was killed ; and there wasn’t any 
sickness to speak of among the cats. What 
discouraged Sam a little was the avalanche 
of kittens that begun almost as soon as the 
Catorium was opened. In the course of 
the first four weeks a hundred and fifty or 
sixty kittens made their appearance, and 
Sam considered that this was playing it 
low down on him. You see he couldn’ 
let the kittens die, and he knew that he 
couldn’t charge board for them; they never 
having been entered on his books and re- 
ceipted for. I told him that he ought to 
consider the kittens as a sort of interest on 
his investment in cats, and that by fair rights 
the kittens were his property. But this 
didn’t satisfy him, he not having any use 
for kittens, and knowing well that the 
market was so overstocked that kittens 
wouldn’t fetch ten cents a gross. 

Along towards the first of September, 
when it was nearly time for the owners of 
the cats to return to town, Sam told me 
how the cats were all mixed up, owing to 
their refusal to stay in their proper bunks ; 
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and he admitted that he should probably 
have some difficulty in satisfying the 
owners. I saw at once what a fix the 
man was in, and I took pains to be 
on hand on the first of September to see 
the fun. The first cat claimant was a 
middle-aged woman, who handed in a 
receipt for cat number fifty-three. Sam 
went into the Catorium, and brought out 
a black and white cat with four kittens, 
and handed it over to the woman, re- 
marking that she was getting a good deal 
more cat than she had originally left with 
him. 

‘‘That ain’t my cat,” says the woman. 
My cat is a black tom, and I want him, 
and I don’t wan’t no other.” 

‘Your cat, madam,” says Sam, “was 
number fifty-three, as you will see by 
looking at your receipt. I can’t help 
what it was when you brought it here. 
The best of food and the best of accom- 
modations will do a good deal towards 
improving a cat. That’s the identical cat 
you left with me, and I'll thank you to 
pay me two dollars, and take the dear, 
sweet animal away.” 

Well! the woman was about as mad as 
any woman I ever saw, and I’ve been 
married three times. She threw the cat 
and all four of the kittens in Sam’s face, 
and kept on demanding her own precious 
Tommy, till Sam got frightened, and told 
her to come into tne Catorium and find 
her cat. She did so, but she went away 
without paying, and left Sam feeling pretty 
small. That was onlyasample of what hap- 
pened with everybody who came fora cat. 
Sam never once produced the correct cat, 
and of course everybody got mad, and said 
that Sam was a swindler. He tried let- 
ting people in to find their own cats, but 
he soon found that it wouldn’t work. It 
was like letting people select their own 
umbrellas at a public concert. By the 
time the first twenty or thirty people had 
been allowed to look for their cats, Sam 
found that all his best cats were gone. 
Every man or woman who came for a cat 
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carried away the handsomest animal they 
could find, and when Sam shut down on 
this proceeding he had hardly a swell cat 
left. Along about noon there was so 
big a crowd at Sam’s office, and such 
an everlasting row, that I slipped out 
and called a policeman, who made Sam 
close his establishment, and took him 
home in a cab, so as to protect him from 
the mob. 

That night Sam came around to see 
me, and confessed that he was a ruined 
man. He couldn’t possibly return his 
cats to their owners, and consequently 
he couldn’t collect his pay. The only 
comforting thing about the affair was that 
he found out that he couldn’t be sued for 
stealing cats. He had been to a lawyer, 
who told him that the law didn’t recognise 
property in cats, which, as I afterwards 
found out, was true. If you steal a dog 
you can be arrested, but you can steal 
every cat in Chicago, and the owners 
can’t touch you. The lawyer told Sam 
that all he had to do was to keep his 
Catorium locked up till people had got 
tired of demanding their cats, and that then 
he could quietly drown the whole lot. It 
was a consolation to Sam to know that 
he couldn’t be sent to jail, but when he 
reflected that he was out of pocket some 
two hundred and fifty dollars, and that he 
wouldn't receive a cent for all his summer’s 
work and outlay, he was naturally pretty 
downhearted. | 

Sam followed the lawyer’s advice, and 
kept his Catorium closed, and himself out 
of sight. This saved him from a lot of 
abuse, but it didn’t help him out of his 
trouble. About a dozen cat owners, 
when they found that they couldn’t get 
back their cats, swore to make thinys as 
unpleasant for Sam as possible, and they 


hit on the plan of having him arrested for- 


cruelty to animals, provided he should 
give them the slightest chance. They 
formed a committee, and took turns in 
watching outside the Catorium to see if 
the animals were properly fed and 
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watered. Sam knew that it wouldn’t do 
to give the committee any plausible reason 
for complaining of him, and therefore he 
felt obliged to feed the cats twice as often 
as was really necessary. Every morning 
and every afternoon he had gallons of 
milk, and pounds of cat’s meat carried 
into the Catorium, and he kept his assis- 
tant in the place night and day to see 
that the cats didn’t fight, and attract 
attention by their howls. All this cost 
inoney, and Sam was pretty near at the end 
of his purse. It looked as if he would 
have to feed those miserable cats all 
winter, for the committee showed no signs 
of letting up on him, and he knew that 
the minute he neglected the cats, or tried 
the experiment of drowning a few of them, 
he would be hauled up and fined for 
cruelty. What especially aggravated him 
was the way the cats kept on increasing. 
By November there were over four hun- 
dred kittens of different sizes in the 
establishment. It looked as if there was 
a deliberate plan on the part of the cats 
to ruin him. ‘If I have to keep those 
cats till spring,” said Sam, “there will be 
about two thousand of them. If I can’t 
drown them, I had better go and drown 
myself.” And then he used language 
about cats in general which I won't 
repeat, but which was no more than 
natural under the circumstances. | 

The weather got to be pretty bad in 
November, and the committee found that 
watching outside the Catorium at night 
wasn’t as amusing as it had been. I 
recommended Sam to take fifty or a 
hundred cats down to the lake in bags 
every night, and so get rid of them by 
degrees, but he said that it wouldn’t be 
safe, and that he hadn’t the courage to 
try it. Somebody would be sure to find 
out that he was drowning cats, and then 
the committee would have him arrested. 
As for letting the animals loose, that 
wouldn’t do either, for the committee 
would have charged him with turning 
innocent cats out to starve, and public 
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sentiment was so down on Sam that he 
would have been found guilty of almost 
anything, if he had been brought into 
court. 

One day I saw an advertisement that 
gave me an idea. It was a big poster, 
notifying the public that a meeting of the 
Society for the Advancement of Woman 
was going to be held in the Mormon 
meeting-house. This was a big building 
that stood next to the Catorium, and had 
been vacant for several years, owing to 
there being no Mormons in Chicago—the 
boys having spent a lot of money in tar and 
feathers by way of inducing the Mormon 
congregation to emigrate. As soon as I 
saw the poster I sent for Sam and told 
him about it. ‘‘ What you want to do,” 
said I, ‘is to have your cats attend this 
meeting for the Advancement of Woman. 
There will be about six or seven hundred 
old cats in petticoats present at that meet- 
ing, and there is no sort of reason why 
your own cats shouldn’t join them and 
take part in the proceedings. You just 
pass your cats in at the window of the 
Mormon meeting-house the night before 
this Society holds its pow-wow, and then 
you leave town by the first train in the 
morning. Nobody can charge you with 
having treated the cats cruelly, and if any- 
body says you have turned them out to 
starve, you can reply that you let them go 
to the meeting so as to improve their 
minds, and that if they didn’t come back 
to the Catorium it wasn’t your fault.” 

Sam took to the scheme at once, and I 
agreed to come down to the Catorium at 
night and help him carry the cats over to 
the meeting-house. It was considerable 
of a job, but we finished it about two 
o’clock, and shut up the window of the 
meeting-house and came away. 


The meeting was to begin at ten’ 


o’clock the next morning, and I was on 
hand when the doors were opened. A 
procession of Advanced Women with a 
band of music arrived at the same time 
and marched into the meeting-house with 
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banners flying and brass instruments 
blowing, and a chorus of Advanced 
Women singing an advanced female 
hymn. The cats didn’t wait to see the 
show, but every blessed one of them 
bolted under the stage that had been 
erected across the upper end of the meet- 
ing-house. I was only in time to see the 
last of them disappearing under the stage, 
and at first I thought that I should see 
no more of them while the meeting lasted. 
But this turned out to be a mistake. 
After the meeting was opened’ the Ad- 
vanced Women took to making speeches, 
and the house was middling quiet, One 
woman had been speaking for about halt 
an hour, and she was abusing men as 
lively as you please, when one of the 
tom cats judged that the thing had gone 
far enough, and that it was time for him 
to take a hand in the proceedings. So he 
ripped out a few curses and a few yells, 
and, so far as I could understand, pitched 
into another cat that probably had ex- 
pressed some sympathy with the object 
of the meeting. The cats were crowded 
together pretty thick under the stage, 
and being hungry as well as generally dis- 
contented, they were ripe for a difficulty. 
In less than a minute every cat that 
wasn’t occupied with family cares had 
joined in, and if ever you have heard the 
noise that two cats can make fighting in 
the back-yard, you can imagine what hap- 
pened when four or five hundred went in 
for an argument about the advancement 
of women. I’ve seen pretty lively times 
at a meeting of the Chicago Common 
Council, but. 1 never saw or heard any- 
thing to compare with that consolidated 
cat-fight. The woman who was speaking 
fainted away on the spot, and there was 
a panic in the building that couldn’t have 
been worse if there had been an alarm of 
fire. The women all yelled and rushed 
for the door, and the tearing of dresses 
and scattering of hairpins, and general 
wreck and ruin that went on was what 
might have been expected if a hamper of 
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LETTERS TO CLORINDA.* 


%'Y DeEaR CLORINDA,—I have 
just finished reading a book 
that has greatly interested 
me. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunate’y for himself, an editor rarely finds 
time to read modern novels. Leech once 
told a story, in his incomparable black and 
white, of a worried, over-worked newspaper 
editor. The times were exciting, and the 
poor man, after some eighteen hours’ 
continuous work, had escaped from his 
office at about nine in the morning. On 
his way home, he stopped at a hotel for 
breakfast. He ordered his coffee and chop, 
and sank down into achair. Suddenly he 
was startled out of his peacefulness by the 
advent of a polite stranger. 

“Have you seen this morning’s paper, 
sir?” said the stranger, with amiable in- 
tent, laying before him his own journal. 

A magazine editor grows to regard 
fiction as his chief enemy in life. Toask 
him to read a novel is like giving a 
shampooer ata Turkish bath a ticket fora 
bathing machine. 

Luckily for one’s friendships, it is only 
the very young author who expects you 
to read his book or who cares twopence 
whether you read it or whether you don’t. 
There is a mistaken Idea in society that the 
only possible thing to talk to an author 
about is his own work. I have seen a 
very clever man writhing In agony while 
a well-meaning lady suffocated him with 
gush about his own novels, carefully 
selecting for praise all the points that his 
own judgment told him were the weak 
spots. I remember an amusing incident 
that once happened to my friend Hall 
Caine. An American gentleman meeting 
“nahn. for..the first time, and feeling sure 
that the.dmly*topic that could interest him 





would be Hall Caine, at once plunged into 
the subject. 

“T can’t tell you,” said the American 
gentleman, “how your works interest and 
amuse me. Do you know I think your 
Cloister and the Hearth is one of the finest 
books in the English language.” 

‘‘T am delighted to know that you 
appreciate that great work,” replied Mr. 
Caine, enthusiastically. “I have long 
been of your opinion that it is one of the 
most perfect works in English fiction. It 
cannot to my thinkjng be too highly 
estimated.” 

The American gentleman looked at Mr. 
Hall Caine, and Mr. Hall Caine beamed 
at the American gentleman. 

“ Well,” evidently thought his American 
friend, “ I have heard something about the 
conceit of literary men, but I never 
thought they talked about themselves like 
this, to a comparative stranger.” 

‘““Now, I am glad you agree with me,” 
however, he continued, aloud. ‘ Why 
should not a man be a judge of his own 
work, if it is good ?” 

‘Tam proud of that book,” replied 
Hall Caine. “TJ think it a credit to 
European literature.” 

“You think it the best of all your 
works ?” suggested the American. 

‘‘T have never written anything to 
equal it,” was Caine’s answer, “nor, to my 
belief, has any other man.” 

The American gripped his hand. “I 
like you,” he said, ‘pon my soul I like 
you. You don't go in for false modesty.” 
But to another friend, a few minutes later, 
he said, 

‘Oh, yes; he’s nght enough; picturesque 
figure and all that ; but he’s got an uncom- 
mon good conceit of himself.” 


* Copyright, 1896, dy Jerome K. Jerome, in the United States of America. 
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‘“*QOh,” replied the friend, ‘ what makes 
you think that ?” 

“Well,” said the American, “I was 
talking to him about one of his own 
books, and he told me he considered it 
one of the finest works in the English 
language.” 

“You do surprise me,” said the friend ; 
‘what book was that?” 

“The Cloister and the Hearth,” was the 
answer. | 

“Caine never wrote the Cluister and the 
Hearth,” replied the friend, ‘you’re think- 
ing of Charles Reade.” 

“Moses !” cried the American, “ now 
you come to mention it, so it was. I’ve 
been thinking Caine wrote it.” 

But I am wandering from my subject. 
I wanted to talk of Zhe World and a Man, 
written by Z. Z. Of course you know 
who Z. Z. is—our friend Zangwill’s 
younger brother. I do not think they 
will clash. The two men are utterly 
different. Zangwill will sometimes spoil 
his finest work—and his finest work can 
be very fine indeed—by his utter inca- 
pacity to avoid making a joke. His 
brother would be improved by a greater 
sense of humour; but perhaps it is as well 
that the two men are so far apart. Zhe 
World and a Man interested me more 
by its subject than by its style. The 
frequent and unreasoning jump from the 
past to the present tense 1s alone enough 
to irritate a fidgety reader. And Z. Z,, 
in his endeavour to point a moral, forces 
his characters into actions and situations 
that one feels are utterly impossible to 
them. They cry out from the pages 
against their author’s injustice and 
tyranny. Yet in spite of its faults—and 
the better the work the greater its faults 
Is an axiom of literature—the book is one 
that must fascinate any thoughtful reader; 
and I, above ail, ought not to blame Z. Z. 
for forcing his moral, because I am 
merely talking about his book for the 
purpose of enforcing one of my own. 

His hero is a young man of noble 
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aspirations and heroic ideals, a martyr 
to truth, a prophet burning to reform the 
world. Its lying, its conventions, its 
injustice, its cruelty madden him. A 
passionate believer in the possibilities of 
human nature, he will devote his life to 
its regeneration. Of course he falls into 
socialism and fifty other fads founded on 
truth, but inconsiderate of fact. With 
merciless logic, Z. Z. shows how every 
ideal fails him. Everywhere he finds that 
men talk one thing and act another. 
Disillusionment meets him at every step 
of his career, purity of passion only 
brings about his own misery, and the 
degradation of the beloved one. Hon- 
esty in business he finds incompatible 
with an existence outside the workhouse. 
Faith in men’s word only marks him for 
their victim. He discards his ideals, 
makes materialism his god, disbelief in 
virtue his religion, and animalism his 
guide. Now, all this is very true—very 
true indeed, up to a certain point, and 


that point occurs just midway on the 


road to Truth. Z. Z makes his hero see 
only one half of life. It is the mistake 
that Zola makes. When Zola describes 
war, he sees only its horror, its blood- 
thirstiness, its cruelty. He is incapable 
of conceiving the heroism, the unselfish- 
ness, the nobility it nourishes and de- 
velops. He sees only the material 
aspect of it, but cannot perceive the 
glamour. But the glamour is as much a 
part of the picture as are the shadows. 
Zola, describing a mad charge of horse, 
tells you every sensation the men felt 
during the few moments between the first 
spur and the final crash, except the one 
feeling that made them mad to charge. 
Zola, describing a sunset, would tell you the 
exact shades of red and yellow as they 
broke upon the hills, he would tabulate 
the rising temperature by the help of a 
thermometer placed within handy reach 
of his note-book, and he would gauge 
the degrees of increasing lighr by tneans. 
of the most perfect scientific instruments 
T 
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that money could procure, but the poetry 
of the phenomenon he would neither feel 
nor pen. 

Z. Z.’s hero sees that there is evil in 
all men. If he looked closer into life 
he would see that there is also good. 
He meets an old country lodging-house 
keeper; he is charmed at first with what 
he thinks her simple honesty ; he relishes 
the atmosphere of homely goodness that 
fills the little house. Later, he finds that 
she has overcharged him for his food, that 
she purposely places a vase where it can 
easily be broken in the hope that he will 


upset it, and thereby allow her to make a 


small unjust profit out of him. At once 
his faith in country lodging-house keepers 
vanishes. He does not stop to think that 
side by side with the petty meanness of 
her nature there lies in the heart of this 
common woman much sweet motherly 
unselfishness and much strong love. She 
cheats her lodgers out of a few pence, but 
for what purpose other than to make 
home brighter for those she labours to 
support P 

He finds his fellow commercial travel- 
lers vulgar and untruthful, their behaviour 
is not always strictly moral. Let him put 
such things down to their debit account 
by all means. But let him also remember 
that in the book of all men’s lives, there 
is a credit as well as a debit column. If 
men are worse than we once thought 
them, they are also much better. And 
having regard to the weakness of human 
nature, may it not be fair to assume that 
in the general summing up, one honest 
man will be found to ee two 
rogues P 

Let us acknowledge by all means that 
we are sinners. We know most of us who 
examine ourselves, that we are capable of 
every meanness and every wrong under 
the sun. It is merely because of the 
accident of circumstance, aided by the 
:helpiul , watchfulness of the policeman, 
Phat Gur Spdséibiliti. 2s of crime are known 
only to ourselves. But having acknow- 
ledged our evil, let us also acknowledge 


his big knuckles and weak eyes. 
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that we are capable of greatness and 
of heroism. ‘The Christian martyrs of 
years ago, who faced death and torture 
unflinchingly for conscience’ sake, were 
mere men and women like ourselves. 
They had their mean side. There must 
have been much about them that, had we 
known them in their homes, we should 
have despised them for, Before the small 
trials of daily life they no doubt fell as 
we fall. We know that many of them 
were by no means the pick of humanity. 
Thieves many of them had been, and 
murderers, evil livers, and evil-doers. But 
the nobility and the grandeur were also 
there, lying dormant, and their day came. 
Among them must have been men who 
had cheated their neighbours over the 
counter; men who had been cruel to 
their wives and children ; selfish, scandal- 
mongering women. In easier times their 
virtue might never have been known to 
any but their Maker. 

In every age and in every period, when 
and where Fate has called upon men-and 
women to play the man, human nature 
has not been found wanting. They were 
a poor lot those French aristocrats that 
the Terror seized, cowardly, selfish, greedy 
had been their lives. But come, there 
must have been good, even in them. 
When the little things that in their little 
lives they had thought so great were 
swept away from them, when they found 
themselves face to face with the realities 
of things ; then even they played the man. 
Poor shuffling Charles the First, crusted 
over with weakness and folly, deep down 
in him at last we find the great gentleman. 
The good is there, the evil lies above it ; 
but it is not fair to human nature to judge 
it always by the outside. Under the husx 
there lies the kernel. 

In connection with this subject, my 
thoughts turn to young Hoopdriver, the 
hero of Mr. Wells’ Wheels of Chance, 
which I am running through Zo-Day. 
Mr. Wells spares us no unpleasant detail 
of his hero. He is the shop boy with 
Ue 
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lies about his position and his _ birth. 
The instincts of snobbery and of mean- 
ness are within him. Most people meet- 
ing such a man would see in him only 
the bounder and the cad. But we find 
that underneath the Hoopdriver known 
to the Putney drapery establishment, 
there is a great souled gentleman. This 
man is real. To draw him either cad 
or gentleman would be false; to draw 
him a strange combination of the two 
is truth. I like to hear stories of the 
littlenesses of great men. I like to think 
that Shakespeare was fond of his glass. 
I even cling to the tale of that disgraceful 
final orgie with friend Ben Jonson. 
Possibly the story may not be true, but 
I hope it was. I like to think of him 
as poacher, as village neer-do-weel, de- 
nounced by the local grammar school 
master, preached at by the local J.P. of 
the period. I like to reflect that Crom- 
well had a big wart on his nose; the 
thought makes me more contented with 
my own features. I like to think that he 
put sweets upon the chairs, in order to 
see finely dressed ladies spoil their frocks, 
to tell myself that he roared with laughter 
at the silly jest, like any East End ’Arry 
with his Bank-Holiday squirt of dirty 
water. I like to read that Carlyle threw 
bacon at his wife, and occasionally made 
himself highly ridiculous over small 
annoyances, that would have been passed 
by with a smile by any man of better 
balanced mind. I think of the fifty 
foolish things a week I do myself, and 
say to myself, “I too am a literary man.” 
I think of all the Apostles, Peter is 
loved best by most of us. He was so 
human, and when we say a man 1s 
‘‘human,” we mean that he is so sweetly 
foolish, so delightfully full of faults. I 
like to think that even Judas must have 
had his moments of nobility, his good 
hours when he would willingly have laid 
down his life for his Master. Perhaps 
even to him there came before the 
journey’s end the memory of a voice 
saying : ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
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I remember when I was a very small 
boy, at the age when one thinks more 
seriously than one does in after life, I lay 
awake one night, worrying myself about 
heaven—I was surer, in those days, of 
going there than I feel now—and I won- 
dered whom I should meet there. All my 
friends and relatives would be there, that 
went without saying ;—another point on 
which my faith was stronger then than it is 
to-day. My mother came into the room— 
she was used to finding me awake when 
I ought to have been asleep, and to sit 
answering foolish questions till considera- 
tions for my physical well-being compelled 
her to firmness—and together we discussed 
the subject. And among other names 
I mentioned the name of Judas; I asked 
her if she thought he would be there. I 
can recall the look on her face as she sat 
holding my small restless hand, for it was. 
summer time, and the red sun streamed 
through the window, falling upon the cur- 
tains just above my head. 

“Perhaps,” she answered, and I felt glad. 
There seemed comfort in the thought. 

I think if there is any scheme in 
nature, it makes for the preserving of the 
good thatthere isin man. Virtue lies like 
the gold in quartz; there is not very 
much of it, and great labour has to be 
expended on the extracting of it. But 
Nature seems to think it worth her while 
to fashion these huge useless stones, if in 
them she may hide away her precious 
metals. Perhaps, also, in human nature, 
she cares little for the mass of dross, 
provided that by crushing and wash- 
ing she can extract from it a little gold, 
sufficient to repay her for the labour of 
the world. We wonder why she troubles 
to make the stone at all. Why cannot 
the gold lie in nuggets on the surface? 
But her methods are secrets to us. Per- 
haps there is a reason for the quartz. 
Perhaps there is a reason for the evil and 
folly, through which run, unseen to the 
careless eye, the tiny veins of virtue. 

Yours sincerely, 
JEROME K. JEROME. 
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[s hd RATIONAL PO BANWEE ? 


BY EVELYN SHARPE, MFS. BALDRY, W. L. ALDEN, FREDERICK DOLMAN, 
S. L. BENSUSAN, MADAME MALVINA CAVALLAZZI MAPLESON, AND ADRIAN ROSS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. BAUMER. 


Let us hope not. Quite enough nice things are spoilt by being 
Evelyn Sharpe rational ; such as dress, for instance, and, sometimes, women. But 
es ca nothing could well be less rational than to assemble a quantity of 
young men and maidens, in a rvom that is too small for them to 
walk about comfortably, and then expect them to dance in it. For all that, the most 
irrational part of a dance ts generally the part that we do not spend in dancing, the 
part that we spend in sitting on the stairs and being anything but rational. We-do 
not even spend it in conversation, for this kind of thing cannot well be called con- 
versation : 
“You did ; you know you did!” 
“JT didn’t. Hedid. At least, she did really, only she said she didn’t.” 
‘* She didn’t say she did, to me. Nobody said they did. Perhaps, nobody dd.” 
“What nonsense! You always do talk nonsense, now don’t you ?” 
“Oh, I.don’t think so. I leave that to you; you do it so charmingly. But, then, 
you do everything charmingly.” 
“Don’t be so absurd. You know you don’t think so, really. I wish you would 
talk about something sensible.” 
‘1 prefer to talk about you.” 
‘Now, you are laughing at me, you know you are. And I never can endure tc 
be laughed at. I always Aafe the people who laugh at me.” 
“Really? Now, I always love the people I laugh a4 Funny, isn’t it?” 
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useful purpose is now specially recommended as rational. It is a good word, but this 
constant repetition of it, in season and out of season, is more than a little irritating. 
Rational dress is, perhaps, a permissible combination, because our clothes have for so 
long been opposed to every sensible idea of convenience or comfort that they have to 
be made rational before they can really become decently wearable. But raticnal 
dancing, what would it be like ? 

However, a good deal depends upon the sense in which the word is used. If what 
is really asked in this question is whether dancing is legitimate as an occupation for 
sensible people I should say it certainly is. Dancing is a pleasure, and, like other 
pleasures, it may not be strictly in accordance with the rules of sober sense ; but it is 
certainly all the more delightful for that reason. I should imagine that this enquiry 
into its intellectual merits, and into its value as a brain 
exercise, must have been suggested by someone who has 
never tried it. From the view of the chaperon or the 
elderly husband of a dancing wife I daresay dancing is a 
very illogical and stupid performance ; but to the real 
dancer who finds enjoyment in being active and has a 
sense of rhythm and easy movement it is a particularly 
attractive way of satisfying that occasional appetite for 
playing the fool which is proverbially such a wholesome 
craving. And whether dancing is intellectual or not it 
certainly requires qualities in the performer which are by 
no means universally discoverable. It takes an intelli- 
gent man or woman to dance well, just as it takes a 

Te | : superior kind of brain power to think out the lighter 
and more useless kinds of literary work. The serious 
and deeply studied specialist is more often than not an 

abject idiot outside the narrow bounds of his specialism, but the good dancer has 
wider bounds .and is generally able to turn successfully to more remunerative voca- 
tions. Most people, in fact,,who have made a success of life have danced well, and 
have been proud of the fact that they could dance. They apparently never troubled 
themselves about the question whether or not their favourite pastime was considered 
rational. 

I hope most sincerely that no ardent reformer will in default of any other innocent 
victim undertake to bring dancing into accordance with what may seem to him to be 
laws of strict reason. He would take away, I suppose, its pretty trimmings of pleasant 
foolery and its frills of delightful unreason, and invest it instead in a kind of “ natural 
wool” atmosphere of decorous gymnastics. He would make it a purely healthy exer- 
cise, a species of musical drill solely for the benefit of bodily health, then from his 
point of view it would have become rational—and from mine simply drab and colour- 
less. In such a case I should give up dancing. 

# © + ® * 

The so-called “square” dance is not a dance at all. It is 
Alden thinks the merely a compromise with the Puritanical conscience, and is un- 

true dance emi- : 
nently rational. worthy of the name of dance. The true dance, wherein the 
dancer revolves on his own axis, and moves forward in a circle, is 
eminently rational. We move, when we are not dancing, in straight lines—for I 
assume that no reader of Zhe Jdler knows by experience the devious movements of 
intoxication. Now, there is nothing so wearisome to mind and body as sameness. The 
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sameness of always moving in straight lines is horribly tiresome. It tires the mind as 
well as the body. Our ideas gradually become accustomed to the one form of pro- 
gression, and they lose all freshness and variety. In order to avoid this painful state 
of things we must from time to time move in circles instead of straight lines, and the 
most efficacious form of circular movement is the cyclonic whirl of the waltz. The 
waltzer has the double movement of the cyclone, for he not only revolves on his 
axis, but he also has a progressive movement which is invariably of the nature of a 
curve. His rapid revolutions thoroughly stir up and mix together his ideas, and if he 
allows them time to settle, he will find that fresh ideas 
have come to the surface, and are waiting to be 
utilised. Noman can be a great and original thinker 
who does not dance. So convinced were the Grecks 
of this that they raised dancing to the rank of a re- 
ligious ceremony, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that Sophocles prepared himself for writing a new 
tragedy by waltzing, and that Pericles owed his great- 
ness in a large measure to his habit of practising the 
“barn dance” with Aspasia. Of course, if a man 
attempts to write immediately after waltzing, and 
before his ideas have had time to settle, the result is 
disastrous. There are many women writers who write 
immediately after dancing, as can be readily perceived 
by. reading their books; but this is no argument 
against the rationality of dancing. It is the abuse, 
and not the use of waltzing that produces the Sorrows of Two Afighty Yellow Twins. 

Doubtless, if a man were to dance in strict solitude it would benefit him to a cer- 
tain extent. Even if he were to do nothing more than to revolve on his axis in a 
corner of the room, without troubling himself about the curve of progression, his mind 
and body would be thereby strengthened. But, just as walking four miles alone does 
not do a man half as much good as walking three miles with a congenial companion, 
so solitary waltzing is much less beneficial than waltzing with a girl who is a skilful 
waltzer. If you desire to develop all the possibilities of your nature you must waltz 
daily with a person of the opposite sex, and preferably with a young and pretty person. 
Possibly you who read this have been accustomed to look upon dancing with con- 
tempt, and to say to your benighted self that for a man with an immortal soul to whirl 
around a room with his arm around a young woman is the saddest and silliest of 
occupations. That is solely because you do not understand the true nature and pur- 
pose of dancing. The moment you do understand it you will perceive that there is 
nothing that is more truly rational than dancing. 

7 * * ca * 

The selfishness of men who won’t dance has for several years been a favourite 
theme with the ladies’ papers. So far judgment has gone by Riederick Dolman 
default in favour of the fair ones. The hostesses who cannot gays that the ball- 
provide their girl guests with partners have doubtless a prac- ea a social 
tical grievance, and although they have at any moment the a 
remedy in their own hands—by ceasing to give balls—the remedy may naturally 
appear to them to be worse than the disease. But is there nothing to be said for the 
men who decline their invitations? Is it the mere selfishness of their sex which 
causes them to stay away? Is it not rather the actual outbreak of a revolt, 'ong 
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slumbering, against the inanity of the ball-room—the courageous expression of a 
slowly-formed conviction that, in these times of enlightenment and earnestness, the 
art of dancing has ceased to have any legitimate claims on an educated and rational 
being ? 

It is easy to understand the strong hold which dancing has gained as a recreation 
for both sexes. The ball-room has been the vantage ground alike of the matrimonial 
adventurer and the match-making mother. Under no circumstances can a man turn 
his good looks and insinuating manners to better account than in cleverly piloting the 
wealthy heiress through the labyrinth of whirling figures, and no time is more favour- 
able to the advancement of mamma’s projects than the quiet intervals in the corridors 
or the conservatory. ‘This is the practical philosophy of dancing in real life as well as 
in penny novelettes. How many Bene- 
dicts would have continued in their 
heresy, how many spinsters would have 
been fated to a life of single blessed- 
ness, had it not been for the blandish- 
ments of the ball-room ? 

There are clearly ‘‘ vested interests ” 
concerned in the tyranny of the ball- 
room, and in the subjection of men who 
won't dance. But what is its justifica- 
tion from any rational point of view? 
Why is it above all things necessary, in 
the conduct of social life, that intelli- 
gent men and women should be willing 
to keep their limbs in almost constant motion for hours and hours through the night, 
pirouetting in afew square yards of space? Some enthusiasts term dancing “‘ the poetry 
of motion.” Yet, strangely enough, few of these enthusiasts seem to enjoy witnessing 
“the poetry of motion.” Despite the popularity of the Alhambra and the Empire, 
there can be no doubt that dancing has steadily declined as a public entertainment ; 
the ballet has greatly fallen in repute since Taglioni enthralled Europe, and since Auber 
and Mcyerbeer it has been of little importance in opera. That the most zealous 
upholders of the tyranny of the ball-room should fail to take pleasure in stage-dancing 
seriously discredits their own plea. For the dancing on the stage is generally of the 
best ; the art is performed by those most gifted with it. But who has ever been ina 
ball-room where half the dancers could get through the figures with perfect ease and 
grace, or waltz a few yards without getting in each other’s way ? The truth is that many 
men—whatever may be the case with women—have not the natural talent with which 
to dance to their own enjoyment, or to that of their partners. It is surely too severe 
a punishment for what may or may not be their misfortune, but is certainly not their 
fault that, because they will not go to balls to suffer and to cause suffering, they should 
be visited with the withering scorn or the harsh reproach of charming hostesses. 

It is related of Lord Campbell that he learned to dance at the age of forty. That 
at such an age of discretion the eminent lawyer should have endured the tuition of the 
dancing-master is a remarkable illustration of the despotism which the ball-room then 
exercised over men of thought and action. Toubtless he recognised that his intel- 
lectual powers were of small avail in social intercourse if he did not shine in the ball- 
room, and to-day there is but little less contempt shown for the man, not yet excused 
by the infirmity of age, whatever his conversational gifts, if he cannot on occasions 
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few dances and sit them out, if the retiring rooms are adequate, and the supper beyond 
reproach, I am to be found; in all other cases I accept the invitation to avoid giving 
offence, and rely upon a vivid imagination and a telegraph office to come to my rescue 


in the hour of need. Verbum sap. 
* * & e © 


id ataiao Wisivias I am compelled, naturally from my nationality, to regard your 
Cavallazzi Maple- WWestion from perhaps a different standpoiftt than would appear to 
son regards the the mind of an English-born and English-taught dancer. To the 
ialian seapoute Italian temperament, dancing comes as a natural result of movement 
and sound and character. Dancing to the nations of the South 
is not so much a matter of teaching as of intuition. In spite of this fact, however, 
England possesses more National Dances than perhaps any other country, and dancing 
as an amusement is more general with you 
than with nations to whom graceful movement 
in accord to music comes as second nature. 
Whether the mere fact of dancing may be ac- 
cepted as a sensible exercise that requires the 
use of intelligence, entirely depends upon the 
manner in which it is done. You can waltz 
with intelligence and with a true exercise of 
your mental faculties, or you can waltz stupidly 
and with no reason in any one of your move- 
ments. Music can so animate your brain and 
so appeal to your senses that every motion be- 
~ comes instinct with life and intelligence. There 
is no reason why dancing should not be a 
thoroughly rational form of amusement. With ieancee 
the English people it must, however, be a 
matter of education. English women do not, except in a few instances, dance 
naturally. The art must be taught to them. Thus, all the responsibility rests 
upon the teacher. If she teaches intelligently her pupils must learn intelligently, 
and in this way the drvertissement of the dance must be to a certain extent intel- 
lectual. I remember a lady coming to me once to learn the waltz. She had been 
taught, she told me, years before, but she could not dance properly. I could scarcely 
believe that such a thing was possible, but I soon discovered the cause. She had 
been taught mechanically, she had learned without interest or without intelligence, 
and after she had left the class her movements were just as ungraceful as before 
she came to it; she was not able to follow the beat of the music, and she felt that 
in society she cut but a poor figure. I found that this state of affairs was simply 
caused by an entirely wrong method of teaching. She only wanted intelligent in- 
struction. Therefore, this case alone shows the necessity for regarding dancing as a 
pastime that must exercise the senses and the poetic intelligence, and by the union 
of these faculties bring that perfect accord that is the beautiful spirit of artistic 
dancing. 

The English people must as a nation conduct even their amusements in a more 
intellectual spirit than that of other nations. English men and women have more 
brains, more receptive intelligence than perhaps any other nation in the world. This, 
then, should not be a drawback to their use of the poetic instinct, but rather an in- 
centive to that grace and elegance that should animate every movement of a dancer. 
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They have warm hearts, too, and hearts that feel deeply beauty of form and charm of 
motion. This faculty I think they try to conceal as much as possible, but it is there. 
all the same, and only requires proper treatment to bring it into play. Dancing in the 
social sense should not be looked upon as a matter of business. It should rather 
partake of a spirit of relaxation and complete enjoyment. 

Of course, I have spoken of dancing entirely from the amateur point of view, not 
as a professional. To teach or to dance as a business must necessarily be a matter 
of the intelligence. The beauty of the dance in its truest sense is in its spontaneity, its 
absence of all restraint or stiffness. Governed by certain laws of form and figure, it 
yet must be instinct with the personality of its exponents, or it cannot be true 
dancing. To dance, you must be animated by intelligence, by sympathy, and by 
character. Without the exercise of these faculties one of the most beautiful of the 
arts becomes merely mechanical and stiff. 


1d * * * ® 


Personally, I may say that, while I have never danced myself, 
I have been the cause of dancing in others. In common with ae ee 
some composers, some stage managers, and one or two teachers - : 
and devisers of dancing, I have assisted in giving to the world many dreams of beauty, 
the memory of which will endure when the 
songs and the pieces that introduced or framed 
them have long been forgotten. My first ap- 
pearance in public will be remembered as the 
cause of presenting the sapphire twinkle of 
Miss Katie Seymour’s winged ankles to the 
gaze of an enraptured audience; later efforts 
- will live—if at all—in dramatic recollection, 
simply because the divine Letitia, the “ em- 
bodied joy” of light musical entertainments, 
condescended to appear as Marguerite of 
Monte Carlo, as Di-Di, as the Chinee Dolly. 
Perchance, as a rosette, as a buckle on a 
dainty shoe, my memory may yet endure, when Time has danced down the worthier 
deeds which I have every intention of doing presently. 

Theatrical dancing, therefore, is the only species with which I am conversant. It 
is an unfailing resource for the author. Any song, duet, trio, concerted number that 
ends with a dance is a probable success, provided only that the performers can dance, 
or evén give a colourable imitation of a dance. ‘This is of far more importance than 
the possession of a voice, for the dance comes last. A deft movement at the end of 
a spoken song or inaudible duet redeems the vocalisation—or its absence; but the 
finest vocalist can kill a song by awkward gestures, clumsy ‘‘ business,” or elephantine 
gamhols. 

When one is new to matters theatrical, one is tormented by the necessity to lead 
up naturally to a dance or song. And the dance is hardest to lead up to, for it is 
established by the convention of opera that, when moved by strong feeling of any sort, 
or wishing to close an embarrassing discussion, people engige in more or less incon- 
gruous vocalisation. It is not, however, so generally admitted that a young lady who 
is trying to make up her mind (let us say) between two suitors, should solve the diffi- 
culty by steps, and kicks, and bends, and the manipulation of extensive drapery, 
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THE APPLE. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. FORREST. 


m MUST get rid of it,” said the 
y\} man in the corner of .the 
carriage, abruptly breaking 
the silence. 

Mr. Hinchcliff looked up, hearing im- 
perfectly. He had been lost in the rapt 
contemplation of the college cap tied by a 
string to his portmanteau handles—the 
outward and visible sign of his newly- 
gained pedagogic position—in the rapt 
appreciation of the college cap and the 
pleasant anticipations it excited. For 
Mr. Hinchcliff had just matriculated at 
London University, and was going to be 
junior assistant at the Holmwood Gram- 
mar Schogl—a very enviable position. 
He staréd.aeross the carriage at his fellow- 
traveller. 

“Why not give it away?” said this 
person. ‘‘Give itaway! Why not?” 

He was a tall dark sunburnt man with 
a pale face. His arms were folded tightly 
and his feet were on the seat in front. of 
him. He was pulling at a lank black 
moustache. He stared hard at his toes. 

‘“Why not ?” he said. 

Mr. Hinchcliff coughed. 

The stranger lifted his eyes—they were 
curious dark grey eyes —and_ stared 
blankly at Mr. Hinchcliff for the best 
part of a minute perhaps. His expres- 
sion grew to interest. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. 
And end it.” 

“T don’t quite follow you, I’m afraid,” 
said Mr. Hinchcliff with another cough. 

“You don’t quite follow me?” said the 
stranger quite mechanically, his singular 
eyes wandering from Mr. Hinchcliff to 
the bag with its ostentatiously displayed 
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cap, and back to Mr. Hinchcliffs downy 
face. 

‘*You're so abrupt, you know,” apolo- 
gised Mr. Hinchcliff. 

“Why shouldn't I?” said the stranger, 
following his thoughts. ‘You are a 
student ?” he said addressing Mr. Hinch- 
cliff. 

“T am—by Correspondence—of the 
London University,” said Mr. Hinch- 
cliff with irrepressible pride and feeling 
nervously at his tte. 

‘‘In pursuit of knowledge,” said the 
stranger, and suddenly took his feet off 
the seat, put his fist on his knees, and 
stared at Mr. Hinchcliff as though he 
had never seen a student before. ‘“ Yes,” 
he said, and flung out an index finger. 
Then he rose, took a bag from the hat- 
rack, and unlocked it. Quite silently he 
drew out something round and wrapped 
in a quantity of silver-paper, and unfolded 
this carefully. He held it out towards 
Mr. Hinchcliff—a small, very smooth, 
golden-yellow fruit. 

Mr. Hinchchiffs eyes and mouth were 
open. He did not offer to take this 
object—if he was intended to take it. 

“That,” said this fantastic stranger, 
speaking very slowly, “‘is the Apple of 
the Tree of Knowledge. Look at it— 
small and bright and wonderful—Know- 
ledge—and I am going to give it to 
you.” 

Mr. Hinchcliffs mind worked painfully 
for a minute and then the sufficient ex- 
planation, ‘‘ Mad!” flashed across his 
brain, and illuminated the whole situation. 
One humoured madmen. He put his 
heal a little on one side, 
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“The Apple of the Tree of Know- 
ledge, eigh!” said Mr. Hinchcliff, re- 
garding it with a finely assumed air of 
interest, and then looking at the inter- 
locutor. ‘‘But don’t you want to eat it 
yourself? And besides—how did you 
come by it?” 

“It never fades. I have had it now 
three months. And it is ever bright and 
smooth and ripe and desirable, as you 
see it.” He laid his hand on his knee 
and regarded the fruit musingly. Then 
he began to wrap it again in the papers as 
though he had abandoned his intention of 
giving it away. 

“‘ But how did you come by it?” said 
Mr. Hinchclifi, who had his argumentative 
side. ‘‘And how do you know that it ¢s 
the Fruit of the Tree?” 

“I bought this fruit,” said the stranger, 
“three months ago—for a drink of water 
and a crust of bread. The man who 
gave it to me—becausc I kept the life 
in him—was an Armenian. Armenia ! 
that wonderful country, the first of 
all countries, where the ark of the 
Flood remains to this day, buried in 
the glaciers of. Mount Ararat. This 
man, I say, fleeing with others from 
the Kurds who had come upon them, 
went up into desolate places among 
the mountains — places beyond the 
common knowledge of men. And flee- 
ing from imminent pursuit they came to 
a slope high among the mountain peaks, 
green with a grass like knife-blades, that 
cut and slashed most pitilessly at anyone 
who went into it. The Kurds were close 
behind and there was nothing for it but 
to plunge in, and the worst of it was that the 
paths they made through it at the price 
of their blood served for the Kurds to 
follow. Every one of the fugitives was 
killed save this Armenian and another. 
He heard the screams and cries of his 
friends, and the swish of the grass about 
those who were pursuing them—it was 
tall grass rising overhead. And then a 
shouting and answers, and when presently 
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he paused, everything was still. He 
pushed out again, not understanding, cut 
and bleeding, until he came out on a 
steep slope of rocks below a precipice, 
and then he saw the grass was all on fire, 
and the smoke of it rose like a veil be- 
tween him and his enemies.” 

The stranger paused. ‘‘ Yes?” said Mr. 
Hinchcliff. “Yes?” 

‘‘There he was, all torn and bloody from 
the knife-blades of the grass, the rocks 
blazing under the afternoon sun—the sky 
molten brass—and the smoke of the 
fire driving towards him. He dared not 
stay there. Death he did not mind, but 
torture! Far away beyond the smoke he 
heard shouts and cries. Women scream- 
ing. So he went clambering up a gorge 
in the rocks—everywhere were bushes 
with dry branches that stuck out like 
thorns among the leaves — until he 
clambered over the brow of a ridge that 
hid him. And then he met his com- 
panion, a shepherd who had also escaped. 
And counting cold and famine and thirst 
as nothing against the Kurds, they went 
on into the heights and among the snow 
and ice. They wandered three whole 
days. 

“The third day came the vision. I 
suppose hungry men often do see visions, 
but then there is this fruit.” He lifted 
the wrapped globe in his hand. “And I 
have heard it, too, from other moun- 
taineers who have known something of 
the legend. It was in the evening time, 
when the stars were increasing, that they 
came down a slope of polished rock into 
a huge dark valley all set about with 
strange, contorted trees on which hung 
little globes like glow-worm spheres. 
Strange round yellow lights. 

“And in these trees suddenly this 
valley was lit, far away, many miles 
away, far down it, with a golden flame 
marching slowly athwart it, that made 
the stunted trees against it black as 
night, and turned the slopes all about 
them and their figures to the likeness 
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of fiery gold. And at the vision they, 
knowing the legends of the mountains, 
instantly knew that it was Eden they 
saw, or the sentinel of Eden, and they 
fell upon their faces like men_ struck 
dead. 

‘When they dared to look again the 
valley was dark for a space, and then the 
light came again—returning, a burning 
amber. 

“‘At that the shepherd sprang to his 
feet, and with a shout began to run down 
towards the light, but the other man was 
too fearful to follow him. He stood 
stunned, amazed, and terrified, watching 
his companion recede towards the march- 
ing glare. And hardly had the shepherd 
set out when there came a noise like 
thunder, the beating of invisible wings 
hurrying up the valley, and a great and 
terrible fear; and at that the man who 
gave me the fruit turned—if he might still 
escape. And hurrying headlong up the 
slope again, with that tumult sweeping 
after him, he stumbled against one of 
these stunted bushes, and a ripe fruit 
came off it into his hand. This fruit. 
Forthwith, the wings and the thunder 
roared all about him. He fell and fainted, 
and when he came to his senses he was 
back among the blackened ruins of his 
own village, and I and the others were 
attending to the wounded. A vision? 
But the golden fruit of the tree was still 
clutched in his hand. There were others 
there who knew the legend, knew what 
that strange fruit might be.” He paused. 
“ And this is it,” he said. 

It was a most extraordinary story to be 
told in a third-class carriage on a Sussex 
railway. It was as if the real was a mere 
veil to the fantastic, and here was the 
fantastic poking through. ‘‘Isit?” was 
all Mr. Hinchcliff could say. 

“ The legend,” said the stranger, “tells 
that those thickets of dwarfed trees grow- 
ing about the garden sprung from the 
apple that Adam carried in his hand when 
he and Eve were driven forth. He felt 
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something in his hand, saw the half-eaten 
apple and flung it petulantly aside. And 
there they grow, in that desolate valley, 
girdled round with the everlasting snows, 
and there the fiery swords keep ward 
against the Judgment Day.” 

‘**But I thought these things were ”— 
Mr. Hinchcliff paused —‘‘fables—parables 
rather. Do you mean to tell me that 
there in Armenia “ 

The stranger answered the unfinished 
question with the fruit in his open hand. 

“But you don’t know,” said Mr. 
Hinchcliff, “that that ¢s the fruit of the 





Tree of Knowledge. The man may have 
had—a_ sort of mirage, say. Sup 
pose 





“* Look at it,” said the stranger. | 

It was certainly a strange-looking globe, 
not really an apple, Mr. Hinchcliff saw, 
and a curious glowing golden colour, 
almost as though light itself was wrought 
into its substance. As he looked at it he 
began to see more vividly the desolate 
valley among the mountains, the guarding 
swords of fire, the strange antiquities of 
the story he had just heard. He rubbed 
a knuckle into his eye. ‘‘ But ” said 
he. 

“Tt has kept like that, smooth and full, 
three months. Longer than that it is 
now by some days. No drying, no 
withering, no decay.” 

‘And you yourself,” said Mr. Hinch- 
cliff, ‘really believe that . 

“Is the Forbidden Fruit.” 

There was no mistaking the earnestness 
of the man’s manner and his perfect sanity. 
“The Fruit of Knowledge,” he said. 

“ Suppose it was?” said Mr. Hinchcliff, 
after a pause, still staring at it. ‘But 
after all,” said Mr. Hinchcliff, ‘it’s 
not my kind of knowledge—not the 
sort of knowledge. I mean, Adam and 
live have eaten it already.” 

‘We inherit their sins—not their know- 
ledge,” said the stranger. ‘‘ That would 
make it all clear and bright again. We 
should see into everything, through every- 
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thing, into the deepest meaning of every- 
thing : 

‘‘Why don’t you eat it then?” said Mr. 
Hinchcliff with an inspiration. 

“‘T took it intending to eat it,” said the 
Stranger. ‘‘ Man has fallen. Merely to 
eat again could scarcely ——” 

‘“‘ Knowledge is power,” said Mr. Hinch- 
cliff. | 

“But is it happiness?” I am older 
than you—more than twice as old. Time 
after time I have held this in my hand, 
and my heart has failed me. At the 
thought of all that one might know, 
that terrible lucidity Suppose sud- 
denly all the world became pitilessly 
clear?” 

“That, I think, would be a great advan- 
tage,” said Mr. Hinchcliff, “on the 
whole.” 

‘Suppose you saw into the hearts and 
minds of everyone about you, into their 
most secret recesses—people you loved, 
whose love you valued ?” 

“You'd soon find out the humbuzgs,” 
said Mr. Hinchcliff, greatly struck by the 
idea. 

‘““And worse —to know yourself, bare 
of your most intimate illusions. To see 
yourself in your place. All that your 
lusts and weaknesses prevented your 
doing. No merciful perspective.” 

“That might be an excellent thing too. 
Know thyself, you know.” 

“You are young,” said the stranger. 

“If you don’t ‘care to eat it, and it 
bothers you, why don’t you throw it 
away?” 

“There again, perhaps, you will not 
understand me. ‘To me, how could 
one throw away a thing like that, glowing, 
wonderful ? Once one has it, one is bound. 
But, on the other hand, to give it away ! 
To give it away to someone who thirsted 
after knowledge, who found no terror in 
the thought of that clear perception——” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Hinchcliff 
thoughtfully, “it might be some sort 
of poisonous fruit.” 
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And then his eye caught something 
motionless, the end of a white board black- 
lettered outside the carriage window. 
‘‘_MWOOD,” he saw. He started convul- 
sively. ‘‘Gracious!” said Mr. Hinchcliff. 
“ Holmwood!”—and the practical pre- 
sent blotted out the mystic realisations 
that had been stealing upon him. 

In another moment he was opening 
the carriage door, portmanteau in hand. 
The guard was already fluttering his 
green flag. Mr. Hinchcliff jumped out. 
“Here!” said a voice behind him, and 
he saw the dark eyes of the stranger shin- 
ing and the golden fruit, bright and bare, 
held out of the open carriage door. He 
took it instinctively, the train was already 
moving. 

‘“ No !” shouted the stranger, and made 
a snatch at it as if to take it back. 

‘Stand away,” cried a country porter, 
thrusting forward to close the door. The 
stranger shouted something Mr. Hinch- 
cliff did not catch, head and arm thrust 
excitedly out of the window, and then the 
shadow of the bridge fell on him, and in 
a trice he was hidden. Mr. Hinchcliff 
stood astonished, staring at the end of 
the last waggon receding round the bend, 
and with the wonderful fruit in his hand. 
For the fraction of a minute his mind was 
confused, and then he became aware that 
two or three people on the platform were 
regarding him with interest. Was he not 
the new Grammar School master making 
his debut? It occurred to him that, so 
far as they could tell, the fruit might very 
well be the mazve refreshment of an 
orange. He flushed at the thought, and 
thrust the fruit into his side pocket, where 
it bulged undesirably. But there was no 
help for it, so he went towards them, 
awkwardly concealing his sense of awk- 
wardness, to ask the way to the Grammar 
School, and the means of getting his 
portmanteau and the two tin boxes which 
lay up the platform thither. Of all the 
odd and fantastic yarns to tell a fellow! 

Ifis luggage could be taken on a truck 
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LIE OF 
her own room. MHerservants were osten- 
tatiously carrying baggage from the palace 
of Hortense to a vessel which was to sail 
the same evening; it duly departed at 
nightfall, and no one doubted that Louis 
Napoleon had left Italy in the little 
craft. 

It happened that the general command- 
ing the Austrian vanguard which had 
entered Ancona, was the officer who had 
escorted Hortense and her sons from Paris 
to the frontier in 1815. When, after 
eight days of anxiety and danger, Prince 
Louis was pronounced in a condition to 
travel, Hortense apprized the Austrian 
commander of her approaching departure. 
The General courteously furnished her 
with a pass through the Austrian lines ; 
and she informed him that she would 
leave Ancona early on the morning of 
Easter Sunday. One of her servants 
feigned sudden illness, and Prince Louis 
dressed himself inthe livery of the lacquey ; 
the Marquis Zappi, who had laid con- 
cealed in the house of a friend, joined the 
cortege in the livery of another domestic. 
Before daylight Hortense, and. her son 
disguised as a footman, descended the 
great staircase, at the foot of which the 
guard permitted her to pass without 
interference. Louis Napoleon stood in 
livery. on the footboard of his mother’s 
carriage, and Zappi on that of the second 
vehicle. At the gate of the town the 
passports were duly examined without 
occasioning any suspicion. By-and-bye 
Hortense halted to pray in the church 
of Loretto, andthen continued the journey. 
At Tolentino a wretched Italian who 
recognised the Prince notwithstanding 
his disguise, pointed him out to the 
commander of the Austrian detachment 
stationed there ; the officer replied that 
the lady’s passports were in perfect order, 
and that he was not there to arrest 
people. 

Hortense made no pause until she had 
passed the last Austrian outpost. Worn 
with fatigue and anxietv, she pushed on, 
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nevertheless, through Fotigno and Perugia, 
whose inhabitants awaited with appre- 
hension the approach of the Austrian 
masses. On nearing the Tuscan frontier, 
her anxieties and apprehensions were 
increased ; for all over Tuscany Louis and 
his brother had been familiar figures. The 
frontier w.:s passed in the dead of night. 
The commissioner of police was absent, 
and had left orders that nobody should 
pass the barrier until his return. Ulti- 
mately Hortense’s courier found the 
commissioner, who wiséd the passport 
on the courier’s assurance that Prince 
Louis was not of the party. At Camoscia 
the travellers were to leave the high road 
and go by short stages to Sienna. But 
no relays of horses were procurable at 
Camoscia. Hortense waited in her 
carriage in the street, for the inn was full. 
Prince Louis, the future Emperor of the 
French, in the dress of a flunkey, slept on 
a stone bench out in the open, until at 
length horses were procured. 

After driving through the charming 
valley of Chiana during the whole day, 
the travellers reached a quiet little town 
where they ventured to take a night’s rest. 

“Without that night’s sleep,” wrote 
Hortense, “I should have died.” On 
this little-frequented road .the travellers 
were in comparative safety. But the 
Incognito could not be long maintained. 
Queen Hortense had to go through 
Sienna, where she was well known, since 
she had been in the habit of passing 
through the place every year on her way 
to Rome. She now took the bold course 
of passing through the city openly in full 
day ; but this would have been imprudent 
for Prince Louis. While the Queen’s pass- 
ports were being examined at the gate, 
Louis jumped from behind the carriage, 
and, dodging through the bye-lanes, made 
quickly towards the street leading to the 
Florence gate. Owing to the number 
of travelling English swarming in the 
town, a stay in Sienna was impossible ; 
so the party repaired to a road side inn 
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soldiers and their equipments with the 
greatest minuteness. . . . My son, 
electrified by the atmosphere of the 
country he Joved so much, had only one 
desire—to remain in it, to serve in it as a 
simple soldier.” This was the object of 
the following letter which Louis Napoleon 
addressed to the King, from which some 
passages were excised by the advice of 
M. Casimir Périer: (p. 298.) 

‘¢«SIRE,—I venture to address myself to your 
Majesty, as the representative of the Great 
Nation, to ask you a favour which is the sole 
object of my ambition. I pray you, Sire, to open 
the gates of France to me, and to allow me to 
serve as a simple soldier. I could console myself 
for absence from my country when, in an unfortu- 
nate land, liberty called me under her standards ; 
but now that courage has been compelled to yield 
to numbers, I have found myself obliged to fly 
from Italy. Nearly all the states of Europe are 
closed against me. France is the only one where 
it would not be reproached to me as a crime that 
I had embraced the sacred cause of a people’s 
independence; but a cruel law banishes me. 
Separated from my family, inconsolable for the 
loss of my brother, who died at Romagna after 
having given so many proofs of his love of liberty, 
life would be insupportable to me if I did not cun- 
tinue to hope that your Majesty will permit me to 
return as simple citizen to the French ranks— 
happy if one day I may die fighting for my country. 
France and your Majesty might rely on my oaths, 
and on my gratitude.’ ” 


M. Périer expressed his approval of 
this appeal, which he undertook to present 
to the King; but, so far as is known, no 
notice was taken of it. Louis Philippe 
desired in the French army no ambitious 
and ardent young scions of the house of 
Bonaparte. He was wise in his genera- 
tion. 

M. Guizot (~. 299) thus describes in his 
memoirs the arrival in Paris,in April, 1831, 
of Queen Hortense and her son: “On 
her arrival, Queen Hortense addressed 
herself to Count d’ Houdetot, the King’s 
aide-de camp, begging him to inform the 
King of her position. The King received 
her secretly at the Palais Royal; whither the 
Queen and Madame Adelaide came also to 
secher. The Queen and Queen Hortense 
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were seated on the bed, the King and 
Madame Adelaide upon the only two 
chairs. The King and Queen showed the 
kindest interest in the condition of Queen 
Hortense. She wished to be permitted 
to return to France, or at any rate to go 
to the waters of Vichy. 

‘** Vichy, yes,’ said the King, ‘for your 
health ; it will be considered quite natural. 
And then you can prolong your stay, or 
you can return.’ 

‘She desired also to press some pecu- 
niary claims on the Government. The 
King promised all the help in his power ; 
but referred M. Casimir Périer toher, whom 
she did not receive without misgivings. 
‘I know, sir,’ she said, as the Minister 
entered her room in the Hotel de Hol- 
lande, ‘that I have violated a law; you 
have the right to arrest me.’ 

*** Legally, yes; justly, no,’ answered 
the Minister, and presently he departed, 
having offered Hortense any help ‘she 
required, which she refused.” 

Queen Hortense contradicts in many 
particulars the account of M. Guizot. 
Her version was that Louis Philippe, when 
informed of the arrival in Paris of Hortense, 
was exceedingly incensed, and sent M. 
d’Houdetot to intimate his refusal to see 
her. That emissary told her that the 
King had said that “he deplored the 
audacity of the Duchess of St. Leu in 
returning to France, and that he could 
not consent to an interview with her.” 
But later his Majesty sanctioned a visit to 
Hortense on the part of M. Casimir 
Périer, the President of the Council, the 
result of which was that the King con- 
sented to see her in the Palais Royal. The 
ladies of Louis Philippe’s family were 
present at the interview. Nothing could 
exceed their politeness and their insin- 
cerity. His Majesty received Queen 
Hortense with all the graciousness and 
courtesy which were the distinguishing 
characteristics of the ‘ citizen-king.” 
After a short prelude he began to speak 
of the subject which he knew lay nearest 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


Republicans of distinction repaired to 
London in the hopes of being able to 
ripen that notable scheme of fusion. 
Several generals of Louis Philippe’s army 
displayed considerable eagerness to trans- 
fer their allegiance; but not being able to 
invent any reasonable pretext for visiting 
the British capital, they went, instead, 
clandestinely to Ostend, where Prince 
Louis Napoleon met them. What was to 
have formed the basis of the new revolution 
was never divulged. In all likelihood it 
would have been Republican in name, but 
certainly Bonapartist in reality. About the 
mode of carrying it out Louis Napoleon 
and Joseph differed essentially, the former 
being desirous of pushing things at once 
to extremities, while the latter, with the 
characteristic timidity of age, sought all 
manner of pretexts for procrastination. 
Meanwhile, the actual conductors of the 
journal Za Tribune, having discovered 
the design of the conspirators, denounced 
it with great severity. They went back over 
the bloody history of the Revolution ; they 
enumerated the victims of Napoleon I.’s 
perfidy and despotism, and they earnestly 
and vigorously cautioned the French 
nation against being deluded a second time 
by any member of ‘ -e Bonaparte family, 
against which theyin-cighed as a tyrannical 
cabal utterly irreconcileable with liberty. 
This outspoken philippic was attributed to 
the suggestion of Louis Philippe, with some 
colour of reason ; but, with whomsoever 
it originated, it had its effect in thwarting 
the designs of the Bonapartes, and in post- 
poning for nearly twenty years their advent 
O power.” - 

It became evident to Prince Louis that 
any attempt in the direction of action 
would at this time be premature. The 
French Ambassador furnished him and his 
mother with passports, and they returned 
to Arenenberg through France, travelling 
incognito. During the journey they dis- 
covered that there had not been time for 
the French people to grow tired of King 
Louis Philippe, who, indeed, was then still 
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quite popular with the bulk of his subjects. 
Since no field of action lay open to Prince 
Louis, he betook himself to his pen. He 
was a copious writer. His first work was 
entitled Political Reflections, including a 
project for a new French Constitution. 
The manuscript had the advantage of 
being revised, and altered on_ several 
points, by the illustrious Chateaubriand, 
who happened at that time to be on a 
visit at the Chateau of Arenenberg. The 
Réveries Politiques may be accepted as the 
political programme with which Prince 
Louis was by-and-bye to appeal to France. 
It was, in effect, the carefully elaborated 
result of -his study of his great uncle’s life 
and works, adapted, according to his own 
personal views, to the wants and desires of 
the French people. It was the outline, in 
short, of the végte which he was pre- 
pared to establish; and it embodied in 
effect the form of constitution with which 
in his hand the Prince was later to make 
his attempt on Strasburg. 

The éveries were presently followed by 
a pamphlet in a yellow paper cover, on the 
title-page of which were the words Foé- 
tical and Military Considerations tn regard 
to Switzerland. The author’s brief and 
modest preface is as follows: ‘I commend 
to the indulgence of my readers these re- 
flections, which I submit to their judg- 
ment. If, in speaking of Switzerland, I 
have been unable to prevent the frequent 
recurrence of my thoughts to France, I 
trust that my digressions may be par- 
doned, for the interest wherewith a free 
nation inspires me naturally augments 
my love for my own country. I counsel 
the Swiss to be always the allies of France, 
because their local interest invites, be- 
cause their interest as a civilised nation 
impels them to that result.” This bro- 
chure, published in 1833, was mainly the 
outcome of the studies which the Prince 
had been pursuing at Thun. It was the 
resuit of some thought, reading, and ex- 
perience. The views he advocated were 
naturally those of a Frenchman of the 
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A CAUTIOUS YOUTH. 


BY. W. PETT RIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. SKELTON. 


had, after great considera- 
tion, asked Miss Betterton 
to come up the river on the 
Cardinal Wolsey, and little 
Miss Betterton, after some coy hesitancy, 
and some debate with Miss Oliffe who 
shared her room over Oliffe & Oliffe’s, 
had decided to accept it. Miss Oliffe 
had strongly urged that the invitation 
should be declined, and this had settled 
the matter. 

‘*S'You shouldn’t ask my advice, dear,” 
said Miss Oliffe, tartly, ‘“‘if you didn’t 
mean to take it. Mr. Wraight’s a very 
nice gentleman, and he parts his hair in the 
middle, and always lifts his hat in a well- 
bred manner, but I don't think it’s the 
correct thing to go out with any gentle- 
man unless——” 

“‘ That’s just why I’m doing it, dear.” 

‘You'll find out your mistake some 
day,” said Miss Oliffe, punching her 
pillow with some annoyance. ‘ Mark my 
words.” 

“Tt isn’t as though I was like some 
girls,” urged little Miss Betterton. ‘I’m 
not silly.” 

‘<So you say, dear.” 

‘‘ Are you fond of Mr. Wraight, Oliffe ?” 

“J wouldn’t accept him,” said Miss 
Oliffe, vehemently, ‘not if he went down 
on his bended knees. Have you said 
your prayers?” 

There was equal tumult in the mind of 
Mr. Wraight in regard to the river trip. 
The idea had corne suddenly to Mr. 
Wraight that being quite twenty-two the 
time was approaching when it would be 
wise to settle down, and compose himsel 
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for married life. This was partly suggested 
by the fact that an uncle had generously 
offered to set him up in business in 
Hackney. | 

“She’s the only girl I ever had the 
least ’ankering after,” said Mr. Wraight 
to his looking-glass, ‘‘and I suppose I 
can’t do better than offer her my ’and 
and my ’eart. But I shall be as cautious 
as I can, and the leastest thing will put 
me off.” 

It really seemed that everything pro- 
mised well. At the Old Swan Pier was 
Miss Flora Betterton, looking much 
prettier in the eyes of Mr. Wraight than 
any young person had ever been per- 
mitted in this world hitherto to look, and 
a hat that was perfectly bewildering. Mr. 
Wraight’s hand shook as he purchased 
tickets at the wooden office; when, down 
on the pier, Miss Betterton began in her 
bright decided way to talk, he was forced 
to hold tightly, with his brown gloved 
hand, the iron chain, to prevent himself 
from falling, in consequence of dizziness, 
into the water. 

“The oddest thing!” exclaimed Miss 
Betterton. “Just along in Lower 
Thames Street—do you mind doing 
up this last button of my glove, Mr. 
Wraight? It is so difficult, you can’t 
think—along in Lower Thames Street, 
who should I come across but Mr. Mer- 
vale.” 

“Ho!” said Mr. Wraight. 
button won't fasten. 
plump.” 

“ My arm’s all right,” said Miss Better- 
ton, “it’s the glove that’s wrong. What 
was I talking about ?” 
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A CAUTIOUS YOUTH. 


Mervale, a tall, clipped-bearded man 
with a Kentish accent and a quiet man- 
ner, said he was pleased to meet George, 
and George said (but his looks did not 
corroborate the statement) that he was 
proud to make the acquaintance of 
Mervale. 

Mervale offered George his cigar-case, 
and George selected two, placing one in 
his waistcoat pocket to smoke, as he said, 
some other time. It was impossible to 


deny that Mervale was, if a silent, yet an- 


attentive man. Just as George was 
thinking over the matter of refreshments, 
Mervale went below and returned with 
lemonade and claret for Miss Betterton ; 
when the idea of going to the side of the 
vessel the better to see the Houses of Par- 
liament struck him, he found that Mervale 
was already conducting the lady thither. 

“Seems to me,” said George, sitting 
back on his seat, “that I’m getting leit. 
I shall ’ave to set about this matter 
seriously.” 

A sheet of letter paper iy at George's 
foot. He picked it up absently, and clos- 
ing his eyes thought out the form of de- 
claration. By the time Miss Betterton 
had returned to her seat, George had 
made up his mind. 

“Miss Betterton,” he said, twisting the 
slip of paper nervously, “that little matter 
that I mentioned just now. ’Ave you 
ever thought about getting married ?” 

Miss Betterton turned her pretty head 
away modestly. 

“T dont know that I’ve ever paid much 
attention to the subject,” she said. 

“Well,” urged George, ‘it’s just as 
well to look these unpleasant facts— 
what I mean to say, it’s no use putting 
everything off till the last moment.” 

“ There’s certainly something in that,” 
agreed Miss Betterton. She arranged the 
lace edging of her scarlet parasol with ex- 
ceeding care. ‘‘ My mother always used 
to warn us girls against procrastination.” 

“Against who?” enquired George, 
sharply. Miss Betterton explained. “Oh, 
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I see what you mean. But what I was 
speaking of, and what I wanled-—w at I 
wanted to ask you was—— ” 

George assures me on his honour as a 
draper and a man, that a glass of water— 
nay, a mere sip of water at that moment 
would have saved him. His mouth 
seemed parched, his tongue unwilling. — 
Nervously he unrolled the twisted sheet 
of note-paper and glanced at it. The 
writing was that of the decorous young 
lady beside him, and the first lines read 
thus: 

“¢ Alfonso, dearest, why do you remain 
away from everyone that holds you dear ? 
I, who desire your presence near to me, 
would fain lay down my life to see thine 
eyes. Come——’” 

George read no more. He crumpled 
the paper hastily, and the young lady 
turned to him. 

“What you wanted to ask me was 
what ?” enquired Miss Betterton. 

“Pon me word, I forget,” declared 
George, lamely. “ My memory’s going 
like anything. I shall forget me own 
name presently.” 

‘But can’t you try to remember?” 

George rubbed the top of his straw hat 
as one endeavouring to stimulate thought, 
and frowned at Blackfriars Bridge. 

“It's gone,” he said, despairingly. 

“Perhaps you'll think of it again pre- 


sently,” suggested Miss Betterton, with 
some coyness. 

‘Perhaps,’ answered George. He 
folded the sheet of note-paper. ‘I 
fancy,” he said, meaningly, “that. this 


belongs to you.” 

Miss Betterton flushed with great con- 
fusion, and, taking the sheet hastily, 
placed it in her pocket at the back of her 
white skirt. 

‘“ How careless of me,” she said, with 
much annoyance. “I am stupid. Have 
I just dropped it? I wouldn't have you 
look at that for worlds.” 

Gcorge went to the stern of the steam- 
boat to smoke a cigar with the satisfied 
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A CAUTIOUS YOUTH. 


air of a man who has stopped himself on 
the very brink of a precipice, and Mer- 
vale from South Africa took his place. 

“Pulled meself up,” said George to 
himself, “just in time. Another mo 
ment and I should ’ave been let in for 
it.” 

It was an awkward day for George, but 
it might have been much worse. To have 
ascertained the perfidy of Miss Betterton, 
and to have been forced to wear during 
the whole of the day a domino of geni- 
ality would have been intolerable. The 
fortunate presence on the voyage of 
Mervale — who really seemed a very 
decent, quiet, generous sort of fellow 
—enabled George, when he could no 
longer keep up the pretence of good 
temper, to leave Miss Betterton in the 
care of the man from South Africa, 
returning when his equanimity was tem- 
porarily restored. Such was George's 
thankfulness to Mervale, that he deter- 
mined to disclose to him the informa- 
tion conrerning Miss Betterton’s foreign 
friend in order to place him upon his 
guard. 

“Vou are dull all at once, Mr. 
Wraight,” complained Miss Betterton. 
“When we started you were quite 
bright. Does the river journey upset 
you?” 

“No,” said George, curtly, “it don’t.” 

‘That's Richmond Park over there, 
isn’t it? Be nice to go there some day, 
wouldn’t it? A fine afternoon it would 
be rather pleasant.” 

All right for them that like it.” 

“‘I believe you’re almost a bit of a 
cynic, Mr. Wraight,” said Miss Betterton, 
with an attractive air of reproof. 

“It’s enough to make anybody,” said 
George, gloomily. 

“I wish you’d tell me what it is that’s 
gone wrong. I’m sure there’s some- 
thing.” | 

“T tell you there isn’t,” said George, 
doggedly. 

“You're not cross—-you're not put out 
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at all because I’m speaking to Mr. 
Mervale? You see he’s such an old 
friend.” 


“T don’t mind you talking to him,” 
declared George, honestly. ‘‘Seems a 
straightforward sort of chap enough.” 

“Well, then,” persisted Miss Betterton, 
“it must be something else. Is it any- 
thing I’ve said ?” 

“ Look ’ere,” said George, goaded to 
desperation, ‘‘you let things be as they 
are. Nag at me too much, and I shall 
say something that I shall be sorry for 
after. Now you understand, don’t 
you ?” 7 i 

“You ave a peculiar young gentleman,” 
said Miss Betterton. ‘*I can’t half make 
you out.” 

George is not prepared to offer any 
explanation, but he declares that on the 
return journey, as soon as the sun had 
gone down, and the insinuating twilight 
came, and lamps on board were lighted, 
he found his heart warming again with an 
affection for Miss Betterton. He tried to 
think of the compromising letter which he 
had read that morning, but even this 
document could not prevent him from 
admiring her. Whilst the other ladies on 
board were dusty and tired, with hair 
straight that once was wavy, and with 
temper fractious that once was equable, 
Miss Betterton looked as delightful and 
chattered away as good-temperedly as 
ever. 

George went so far once as to stroke 
her wrist, but Miss Betterton, glancing at 
the silent Mervale, spoke to Georze 
reprovingly. Passing by Kew, singing 
commenced, and cheerful young gentle- 
men tipped their hats back and sang 
rollicking songs about meeting ladies on 
a ’bus, and about having too much to 
drink, and of being locked up, and of 
other diverting incidents; and young 
ladies closing their eyes sang, in a shrill 
stolid soprano, ballads of great emotion. 
When Miss Betterton’s turn came, that 
young lady responded with alacrity (fur 
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AMBUSH AGAINST AMBUSH. 


beyond the hut with nightfall, and that 
not half a rifle shot to the rear isa brigade 
of the red-legs in Villemeuble. ‘We'd 
risk all that cheerfully, but, as you know, 
I have strict orders against bringing on 
fighting now while the pioneers are build- 
ing the batteries for the siege-guns behind 
us yonder in front of Maison Guyot.” 

“And yet,” said litthe Hammerstein, 
“it is a horrible pity that our good fellows 
should be murdered thus !” 

‘Fortune of war!” cried Helldorf the 
reckless. ‘If you are to be bowled over, 
as well in a patrol as in the mé/ée at Grave- 
lotte ! Spreckels’s turn to-day; mine, 
mayhap, to-morrow! The Frenchman 
doesn’t respect officers the least in the 
world—you remember how he picked off 
Lieutenant von Ernsthausen ? ” 

“Permit me the word, Herr Major!” 
were the bashful words that came from 
the lips of a youngster in the light blue 
cavalry uniform, who was standing near 
the door. The moustache had not bud- 
ded on his lip, but there was a quiet reso- 
lution in the aspect of him which gave 
assurance that he was equal to a man’s 
part. The young Baron Steinfurt-Wallen- 
stein was the Cornet in command of the 
detachment of Saxon troopers doing 
orderly duty with Schonberg’s battalion. 

“Well, Baron, are you going to offer 
to cut the fellow out with your galloping 
sergeant’s party?” asked the Major in 
rather a bantering tone. 

“TI think, Major,” answered the young 
cavalryman, ‘‘ my fellows would snatch at 
the chance if you gave it them. But, of 
course, that 1s out of the question. Yet, 
sir, if you will allow me, I should much 
like to try whether, with good fortune, I 
may not stop this fellow’s devilry. They 
reckon me the best shot with the sporting- 
rifle in our part of the Saxon Switzerland ; 
and I have my favourite weapon here with 
me. What I want to do isto go and stalk 
this French sharpshooter. May I?” 

“You may try your luck and welcome, 
Daron, for me,” said the Major. ‘‘ Mind, 
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unless you bring good evidence back with 
you, we shan’t believe you’ve wiped him 
out.” 

The young cavalryman was the butt of 
a good deal of badinage that evening. 
But he took the chaff with a modest 
serenity, ate a hearty dinner, and said 
good-night early. I found him in his 
quarters above the stable overhauling his 
rifle, and filling a bandolier with cart- 
ridges. He readily consented that I 
should accompany him, which I was anx- 
ious to do from curiosity; of course as 
a neutral I was to go unarmed. 

Early next morning we _ breakfasted 
together, filled our flasks, put some sand- 
wiches into our haversacks, and while it 
was yet dark passed the outposts and 
climbed the gradual slope, on the crest of 
which, among the old trees, stood the 
Chateau de Launay. 

The Baron had the bearings of the cot- 
tage, to the watching of which we were to 
devote ourselves ; and instead of heading 
directly upon it, with the result that our 
hiding-place would be right in the French 
marksman’s line of sight, we edged away 
somewhat to our right, with intent to 
locate ourselves somewhere on the left 
front of the cottage. At a distance of 
about five hundred yards we were close 
to a clump of evergreens in the grounds 
of the villa of Nelaton, the famous 
surgeon. 

In the heart of this clump, where 
there was comparatively little snow, we 
lay down, I a little behind the Baron, 
who waited patiently till dawn, and then 
gingerly twisted and broke the twigs of 
holly till he hada clear vista of aim on 
the cottage, now dimly visible through 
the frost haze. 

Its occupant, we judged, was cooking his 
breakfast, for smoke was lazily rising from 
the chimney. Then the sun chased away 
the haze, and the Baron caught a glimpse 
of the dull gleam of a rifle-barrel back in 
the room inside the wide orifice, where in 
peace time there had been a window-frame. 
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His first impulse was to aim a trifle 
behind the glint, and then fire; but he 
restrained himself, for it was probable he 
would not get many chances, so crafty 
was the Frenchman, and he. was bound, 
in the words of Kirkpatrick, to “mak 
siccar.” We lay for hours, steadfastly 
gazing at the white front of the cottage, 
up against which almost to the window- 
sill the white snow had drifted. 

Thrice the flash of a shot darted out 
through the window space in the front of 
the cottage. Each shot might have meant 
the life gone from out a Saxon soldier, and 
my impatience became almost uncontrol- 
lable. Each time I begged of the Baron 
to act, the stern, resolute answer was 
thrown back, ‘‘ No, be calm, everything 
comes to him who can wait.” 

As we passed through the chain of pic- 
kets in the dusk of the winter day we 
learned that the marksman of the cottage 
had killed a sentry who momentarily ex- 
posed himself, and wounded another man 
on patrol. 

The Baron was ruthlessly chaffed dur- 
ing the evening, but the rough badinage 
of his comrades did not in the least dis- 
concert him. He did not take it ill that 
I did not care to accompany him on the 
morrow. He left me before daybreak 
for his solitary lurking place among Dr. 
Nelaton’s evergreens, where, hour after 
hour, he lay prone, rifle on shoulder, his 
gaze fixed steadfastly on the aperture in 
the wall of the cottage. 

In the evening he sauntered into the 
common-room, his manner quiet and un- 
assertive as was his wont. His entrance 
was greeted with derisive laughter. 

‘Back again, empty-handed, ohdoughty 
younker !” shouted Kirchbach. 

“Do you know, Herr Baron,” said 
Captain von Zanthier with a sneer, “that 
your friend up yonder bowled over 
another fellow of my company this 
afternoon ?” 

Then out spoke Major von Schonberg 
himself: ‘f You have had two whole days, 
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Baron, for your experiment with the rifle 
which wrought such execution in the 
Saxon Switzerland ; to-morrow you will 
return to your peuilat duty.” 

** At your order, Herr Major!” Spied 
the Baron, springing to the attitude of 
rigid attention on receiving a formal order. 
Then he relaxed his muscles as much as 
ever a German officer does, and made a 
few quiet remarks. ‘‘I should not have: 
proposed going out again, Major, in any 
case. Captain Kirchbach, I have not 
come home empty-handed; I brought 
with me my rifle—its barrel is fouled.” 

Then immediately rose the loud clamour 
of questioning: ‘Have you killed the 
** Are you really serious ?” and 
so forth. 

The little Baron, in his quietest manner, 
demurely replied: ‘‘ Perhaps the gentle- 
men who are interested in this little 
matter will take the trouble to-morrow 
morning to go out to the front as far as 
the railway embankment, and from thence 
survey the front of the cottage through 
their field-glasses.” And with that he 
bowed, said “ good-night,” and went away 
to his sleeping quarters over the stables. 

By daybreak next morning a party of 
us started on the errand sugested by the 
little Baron. As we reached the railway 
embankment the men of the picket were 
peering over at the distant cottage, each 
man with his hand shading his eyes from 
the dazzle ofthe sun on the snow. What 
they saw I need not describe. But there 
was no mistake about it ; the little Baron 
had fulfilled the task he had taken upon 
himself. It was while we ate a scrappy 
breakfast as we stood round the piano- 
buffet next morning that, in as few words 
as might be, the lad told us the grim 
story. During the second day the French- 
man had fired several times, but had 
never given a glimpse of himself to the 
young marksman down among Dr. Nela- 
ton’s laurels and hollies. 

His last shot he had fired just before 
dusk; this was the shot that killed the 
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FOUNDING A SOCIETY. 


BY B. A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


T is the general opinion in our 
neighbourhood that the Young 
Men’s Sabbath Union origin- 
ated in the mind of the min- 

ister. Among the old men, who speak 

at every meeting, the belief is current 
that it came there by a direct inspira- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the idea was 
entirely my own. It was suggested to 
me in this way. I was returning from 

“The Ponds” one Sunday afternoon in 

the company of four friends, when the 

conversation happened to turn upon the 
morning’s discourse. 

“ T could preach a better sermon any 
day, myself,” said Richards, and it ‘came 
out, in discussion, that the others were 
similarly endowed. 

“*T should like very much to hear you 
preach, Richards,” said one who made it 
his mission in life to propitiate each of 
us in turn. 

‘‘Of course mine could nevcr be a 
popular style,” said the first speaker. 
‘“Nine out of ten people, I have no 
doubt, would infinitely prefer Mr. Heb- 
ditch. There would be a good deal less 
milk and water in my sermons, and more 
of the sort of stuff that it takes some 
effort to digest.” 

“I don’t pretend that I could ever be 
unpopular like you, Richards,” said the 
other humbly; “but if it came to a 
simple Evangelistic appeal, I believe I 
could do pretty well. When I was a 
youngster, I spent part of one summer 
holidays with an aunt, who has a house 
at the seaside. A dozen times before I 
started my parents entreated me, at what- 
ever cost, to keep in her good books. I 
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promised, having no inkling of what this 
would involve. A fortnight’s mission 
commenced in the town the morning 
after I arrived, and my aunt marched me 
down to two meetings every day. The 
missionary got to know us, and would 
give me a nod as he came upon the 
platform. Even then, young as I was, I 
used to long to change nlaces with him. 
I could see so many fine openings he 
failed to utilise.” 

‘““What beats me,” said the son of the 
Church Secretary, “is the fuss these 
ministers make over the preparation of 
their twaddling sermons. Hebditch, for 
instance, writes down every word. Now, 
if Spurgeon had just the divisions of his 
sermon in his head when he entered the 
pulpit, he was quite satisfied. That is 
the sort of thing I should go in for; with 
this exception, that I shouldn’t bother 
about having the divisions in my head. 
Why, when I was in our Sixth Form 
Debating Society, it happened frequently 
that I knew nothing whatever about the 
subject I got up to speak upon, and yet I 
would manage to jog along until the 
Chairman asked me to stop. The whole 
time I was in the Sixth, I don’t think I 
once left off of my own accord. My 
father says it is the loss of this power of 
extempore speech that accounts for the 
pulpit’s waning popularity in the present 
day.” 

These remarks had the effect of start- 
ing me upon a vein of somewhat melan- 
choly reflection. Here was a number of 
young men, possessed of no inconsider- 
able amount of pulpit eloquence, and no 
opportunity was afforde | them for show. 
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ing what they could do. Doubtless their 
case was that of many others. Who 
could estimate in a large congregation 
like that attending Wycliffe Chapel the 
amount of preaching ability thus allowed 
to run uselessly to seed? 

It is probable that these thoughts 
would have had no practical outcome if, 
as I parted from my friends, I had not 
chanced to run upon the minister. The 
Rev. Hosea Hebditch wrung my hand 
affectionately. 

‘““Ah! George,” he said, “it is some 
time now since you and I had the oppor- 
tunity for a friendly chat.” Here were 
two mistakes. My baptismal name was 
Char'es, and having only recently come 
into the neighbourhood, I had never 
spoken to the minister before in the 
course of my life. I let them pass. It 
was my intention to make a tool of the 
minister, and it would have been poor 
policy to frighten him away. 

“Don’t you think, sir,” I remarked, by 
way of opening, “that it is a great pity we 
young men should have nothing open to 
us on Sunday afternoons but loafing and 
wasting our time?” 

‘I watched you and your friends com- 
ing along the road. You seemed to me 
to be stepping out very well.” 

“\WVe are entrusted with other powers 
beside pedestrian,” I answered, with a 
touch of reproach. 

“With none less liable to abuse,” said 
the minister, placidly. 

“Surely, Mr. Hebditch,” said I, “you 
would not maintain that walking out to 
ponds is the best use we could make of 
these hours?” 

Still the minister refused to rise. 

“It’s a difficult question,” he said. 
‘“‘ Personally, I might prefer to see you in 
the Sunday School. Your dog here would 
give his voice and tail for things as 
they are. It depends upon the point of 
view.” 

That is the worst of these old men. 
They try to establish a monopoly in 
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moral earnestness. Address them in 
their own strain, and they either resent 
it, Or, aS in this case, turn the whole 
thing into ridicule. 

‘“What is it you are leading up to?” 
asked the minister, more seriously. I 
think he saw that his flippant treatment 
of the subject was not to my taste. I 
sketched out my ideal: a sort of glorified 
Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Society, to meet on Sunday afternoons 
for the discussion of serious things. 
Every meeting would be begun by a 
short sermon. 

‘- These, of course, would be an im- 
provement on those you listen to 
already ?” 

“Some of them, no doubt, would not 
be so good,” I answered, diplomatically, 
“but we should have a chance of dis- 
cussing them.” 

“True,” said the minister. “ That 
makes all the difference. Whom would 
you get to deliver these orations ? ” 

“Oh! the young men themselves,” I 
answered, hastily. ‘The right to preach 
would be confined strictly to members. 
That point is absolutely essential.” 

“How do you suppose your Society 
would be regarded by the older men?” 

‘‘T believe,” said I, firmly, ‘that there 
are numbers of them who would be only 
too glad to come and listen.” 

“That is not their strong point,” said 
the minister, regretfully. ‘You think 
that if I gave it a start this idea would 
be well taken up?” 

“‘T have not the slightest doubt upon 
the subject,” I replied. ‘You have no 
conception, sir,” I continued, impres- 
sively, “fof the amount of preaching 
power that is lying dormant in the mem- 
bers of your congregation.” 

When the time came to part the minister 
held my hand. 

“T will think over what you have said, 
George,” he remarked. ‘It may be I 
shallsee my way to carry out your sugges- 
tion. For the present, I should like what 
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has passed to remain entirely between you 
and me.” 

It was some wecks before I heard any- 
thing further. Then, one Sunday morn- 
ing, the minister made an announcement 
as the congregation rose from the long 
prayer. It was proposed, he said, to 
form a Young Men’s Sabbath Union, and 
a preliminary meeting, to draw up a pro- 
gramme and enrol members, would be 
held in the Church Parlour at a quarter to 
three. All young fellows (the minister re- 
ferred to us thus, it was so much more 
affectionately intimate than “young men”) 
who had attained the age of sixteen were 
invited to send in their names to the 
editor of the magazine, who had kindly 
undertaken the duties of secretary. Then 
followed an explanation of the aim and 
methods of the new society, in which my 
suggestions were followed to the letter. 
The announcement caused a stir all 
through the building. Young men who 
had been staring about became suddenly 
thoughtful and preoccupied, and heads of 
families looked at one another and nodded 
approbation. My father took a gold pencil- 
case from his pocket, and began to write 
industriously upon the back of an envelope. 
I managed to get a peep over his shoulder. 
He was writing down the heads of a speech 
delivered by him on the occasion of my 
eldest cousin’s coming-of-age. His notes 
were headed, “ Manhood: Its Privileges and 
Responsibilities.” In fancy he saw these 
words printed large upon the new pro- 
gramme. Poor Dad! Evidently he had 
not noticed that only members were to 
be allowed to preach. Scratching noises 
were coming from the pews all around me. 
Half the old men in the congregation, ap- 
parently, had made a similar oversight. 

After service, I found my friends drawn 
up ina row outside the main entrance. 
We waited faithfully there for one another, 
wet or fine, and would walk home to- 
gether when nothing more attractive could 
be secured. On this occasion there was 
no such reservation. We started up the 
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hill before half the choir had come out. 
It was enthusiasm for the new Society 
that carriéd us away. At last there was a 
chance of our taking our right place in 
popular estimation. Although such was 
not our main object, it was believed that 
we might accomplish (incidentally) a con- 
siderable amount of moral good. Young 
men would be less likely to disregard warn- 
ings and exhortations that came from 
one of themselves. At the very least our 
efforts would have the effect of making 
the minister “ sit-up.” 

**T’ll tell you what,” said the son of the 
Church Secretary. ‘“ We had better fix 
our subjects now, and get them accepted 
before the meeting begins, otherwise we 
shall run the risk of being swamped. An 
awful mush of fellows are coming this 
afternoon — Senior Scholars, and En- 
deavourers, and Heaven knows who, all 
of them simply dying for an opportunity 
to show off.” 

“There will be others besides fellows,” 
I said, meaningly. 

Then I related what had taken place 
in our own pew. 

“This is a little too much,” said 
Richards, aggressively. ‘Iam not going 
to join a society to hear White’s father on 
‘Manhood’s Responsibilities’ every Sun- 
day afternoon ; so I give you fair warning.” 

‘“‘There will be worse sermons,” said 
I. ‘Some of the deacons are taking 
part.” 

I was considerably riled. Although » 
the Dad is not exactly’a genius (his 
speech at my cousin’s coming-of-age was 
not the sort of thing I should have felt 
proud of myself), he is cleverer than old 
Richards, besides being a good sort, 
which the senior deacon notoriously is 
not. 

“You are both right,” said the peace- 
maker. ‘‘It would be a thousand pities 
for White’s father to be turned loose upon 
us, and I suppose Richards would be the 
first to admit that his governor on ‘ Unful- 
filled Prophecy’ would not be precisely of 
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the nature of a draw. I take it we mean 
to preach these sermons ourselves. If 
once we start extending the rules out of 
compliment to relations, the whole thing 
will go toruin. Our audiences will simply 
be frightened away.” 

“ All right,” I replied, only half molli- 
fied. ‘‘ Ihave no wish to force my father 
on the Society. I wouldn’t let him 
give the sermon now, if he were to be 
asked. I only want it to be understood 
that he is quite as bright as any of your 
governors.” 

The two who had not spoken hastened 
to assure me that they held their father’s 
powers in the most moderate esteem. 

“That’s all right,” said the peace- 
maker, soothingly. ‘If they are all 
barred equally, there will be nothing in- 
sulting or invidious. White, very honour- 
ably, has undertaken that his father shan’t 
give an address ; it’s only fair we should 
promise as much of ours.” 

This was done, and conversation flowed 
once more in the old channel. 

We would each of us preach a sermon, 
that went without saying, and it was 
deemed advisable that we should occupy 
the first five afternoons. We could then 
withdraw from the Society if subsequent 
proceedings showed a tendency to decline 
in interest. With regard to subjects, the 
peacemaker made a very happy suggestion. 
It would save timeand hagglingif wesettled 
them by lot. He knew where to lay his 
hands on the syllabus of an Evangelical 
Conference his father had once taken part 
in. The first five subjects mentioned 
therein should be ours, and the same 
sequence followed. He would toss our 
names ina hat, and the order in which 
they leapt out would decide at once the 
subject of each one’s discourse, and the 
date on which it would be delivered. 

We agreed to this, directing that all the 
subjects with the names of those respons- 
ible for them should be written upon a 
single sheet of paper. We would stand 
or fall together, All or nothing was the 
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spirit in which we would approach the 
executive. 

Our proceedings were of so absorbing 
a nature that I did not reach home until] 
the family were half way through dinner. 
I found them discussing the question of 
the hour. 

“They will find it very difficult, I 
should think,” my mother was saying, 
‘‘to find people to give all those ad 
dresses.” 

“More difficult to get anyone to listen 
to them, I should fancy,” said my elder 
brother, with regrettable levity. 

I ignored him, and addressed myself to 
the mater. 

‘‘Sooner than the thing should fall 
through,” said I, “I would deliver a 
sermon myself.” 

I thought my brother would have come 
to some harm. 

‘* Let me know the date,” he spluttered, 
‘IT wouldn’t miss it for the universe. 
What price, ‘ Straight Talks to Old Men,’ 
for an attractive title? ” 

‘It’s a pity you boys turneverything into 
ridicule,” said my father (“ boys” was an 
obvious blunder; but I let it pass). ‘To 
show how strongly I feel the necessity for 
this association, I have joined it myself” 
(idiot that I was, this possibility had not 
occurred to me), “‘and have undertaken 
to read a paper any afternoon they may 
like to name.” 

‘Your offer was accepted?” I said 
blankly. 

‘There was such a crowd in the vestry 
around the secretary that I was not able 
to get in a word, so I left a note for him 
and came away. It is scarcely likely, 
though, that he will let me off. I can’t 
imagine where I shall find time to prepare 
it. You needn’t look so anxious, Charley. 
Somehow or other I shall manage to 
pull through.” 

“T wasn’t thinking about you, Dad,” 
said I, which was true enough. ‘That 
ugly rush into the vestry! What might it 
portend P 
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“Tt might have something to do with 
prophecy,” he stammered. 

‘I don’t believe you even tried to pre- 
vent him,” said the son of the Church 
Secretary. 

It was really very sickening. The rest 
of us had fulfilled our contract to the 
very letter. Not a relative of ours was 
down for anything. 

“The next time,” said I, “my father 
wants to preach, I shall encourage him, 
and I only hope he will go on the whole 
afternoon.” | 

The others said much the same. 

I think Richards was relieved when the 
arrival of the minister drove us all inside. 

A glance at the room showed that the 
meeting was going to be very crowded. 


It wanted still several minutes to the 


time, but it was only with difficulty that 
we managed to secure seats. Not aman 
of position in the chapel or a youth of 
none seemed missing. ‘The latter stood, 
for the most part, congregated sheepishly 
around the door. The proceedings com- 
menced with the minister's inaugural 
address. Confronted by six solid rows of 
all that was dullest and most respected 
in the neighbourhood, he addressed the 
gathering as young friends, and said that 
their bright open countenances was the 
most inspiring sight he had ever witnessed. 
The moment the minister sat down a 
sallow man got up. We had listened, he 
said, to a noble and large-hearted utter- 
ance, and the best vote of thanks we 
could pass to the minister was to make 
his project an ‘unqualified success. He 
could not imagine anything more con- 
ducive to this end than the election of the 
gentleman upon his left as Vice-President. 
The person referred to, ina few deprecia- 
tory remarks, acknowledged his fitness 
for the position. If they could induce 
the Senior Deacon to accept similar 
responsibility the future of the Union 
might be regarded as assured. The 
Senior Deacon allowed himself to be over- 
ruled, and in his turn removed the retir- 
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ing scruples of the sallow man. ‘Thecom- 
mittee was rushed through in the same 
manner, no vote of any sort being taken. 
Before we quite realized what was happen- 
ing all the officers of the Society were 
declared to have been duly elected. They 
had been chosen exclusively from the 
occupants of the front rows. ‘The same 
quarter, it came out, was responsible for 
the programme. In spite of the scramble 
there had been for dates, the latter was 
no haphazard production. Three of 
the openers were Deacons and the others 
were of the class from which deacons are 
drawn. My father and two middle-aged 
men who hand plates round in the gallery 
were put down as reserves. The reading 
of the programme brought the proceed- 
ings to a close. Our little party walked 
away too disconsolate for words. Young 
Richards was the most downcast. Neither 
then nor afterwards was anything further 
said to him in the nature of reproach. 
Poor fellow! He saw only too clearly 
how largely our defeat was due to his 
lack of spirit. 

“Perhaps some of the old boys will 
drop out when they see how we handle 
the first sermons in debate,” said the son 
of the Church Secretary. 

“ Richards perhaps would object to our 
making hay of his father,” I suggested, 
“ Unfulfilled Prophecy” coming first upon 
the list. 

“He must take his chance with the 
others,” said the young man. ‘To make 
an exception in his case because he hap- 
pens to be related to one of us would be 
manifestly unfair.” 

“‘T will say, Richards,” said the peace- 
maker, generously, “ that if we mus/ have 
elderly men, there is no one we shall get 
so much fun out of as your father.” 

This was no idle compliment. Not 
only were the Senior Deacon’s fallacies 
colossal; but there was the further ad- 
vantage that we knew exac:ly what he 
would say. 

The doomed man passed us on his 
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way up the hill. Our feelings were those 
of a sportsman who observes a stout 
partridge on the thirty-first of August. 
It was a dull eye that did not see him 
winged and at our feet. Each had his 
theory of the best way to bring him 
down. 

“*T shall tackle him on the Battle of 
Armageddon and the return to Jeru- 
salem,” said one. 

‘*The ascent into mid-air will be good 
enough for me,” said another. 

The son of the Church Secretary pre- 
ferred to try his fortune with the thou- 
sand years’ reign. 

For my own part I resolved to come 
upon the Deacon at the point where he 
lost himself with the Ten ‘Tribes. 

If the programme had been drawn up 
in accordance with our wishes we could 
not have anticipated the next meeting 
with greater zest. 

When the occasion arrived I must con- 
fess to experiencing a slight sinking of 
heart. The room seemed to have grown, 
and the old men to have become more 
imperious than ever. One might out- 
play them, and break through their 
guard with keen dialectical weapon, but 
they would go away (one felt it) blandly 
unconscious of having sustained any 
hurt. 

This would not have prevented me 
from discharging my duty, but it was not 
to be. Directly Mr. Richards ceased the 
Chairman called upon himself, and went 
on, very leisurely, until it was time to de- 
clare the meeting closed. 

This was the last straw. We declared 
wrathfully that our connection with the 
Young Men’s Sabbath Union was severed. 
Never again would we set foot inside its 
doors. Some score of other young men 
at that precise moment were saying the 
sume thing. Nevertheless, the attendance 
at the next meeting showed no very great 
falling off; and of those who did absent 
themselves the majority returned to their 
allegiance the following week. It would 
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be prying to closely into family secrets to 
reveal the thousand and one forms of 
domestic and social pressure that contnri- 
buted to this result. Within a month of 
the Union’s starting wilful abstention from 
its gatherings had become a sin. A visit 
to the ponds was accepted as evidence of 
a lax moral sense. ‘‘I suppose you are 
able to reconcile it to your conscience ?” 
said a Church visitor to an offender, his 
tone implying that the feat passed ordi- 
nary credence. Those who continued to 
indulge in the practice pursued it by 
stealth, starting early to escape cold nods, 
or sorrowing reproachful glances from 
young lady teachers on their way to the 
Sunday School, and delaying their return 
to give the Union folk time to get within 
doors. Occasionally these calculations 
were upset, and a party continuing the 
afternoon’s discussion would meet a young 
man of the chapel circle in the company 
of a damp dog. Him they would address, 
not reproachfully, commending the dog, 
and asking particulars about the outing ; 
but underneath it all was something like a 
sigh. When the young man left them they 
would agree what a thousand pities it was 
that one who had shown so much promise 
as a listener should have disappointed 
their hopes. But, as has been said, the 
absentees were very few. The fact was 


the heads of families had _ secured 
an audience, and were determined 
not to let it slip away. The Young 


Men’s Union aroused their enthusiasm. 
It was the sort of thing they had un- 
consciously been seeking for years. 
Even those not important enough to 
have a place on the programme lived 
in hope, for there was always the chance 
of their being called upon for “a few 
words.” The example of the first meet- 
ing was by no means invariably followed. 
When his own ideas gave out the Chairman 
would frequently allow another old fellow 
to have an innings, and these favours were 
not confined to the circle of his personal 
friends, It was this wise latitude that 
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HOW AUTHORS LEARN TO LECTURE. 


BY G. B. BURGIN. 


HERE comes a time in the 
position of every author 
when it occurs to him that 
he can make a very desir- 
able addition to his income 

by lecturing. Ip the enthusiasm evoked 
by this prospect, he quite forgets all the 
attendant disadvantages. He may never 
have addressed an audience before ; he 
may be an extremely shy man; and he 
may also have some impediment in his 
speech, which, though not very marked 
in ordinary conversation, would form a 
fatal obstacle to success as a lecturer. 
But he quite overlooks these  dis- 
advantages when thinking of the vast 
multitudes whom he will move to tears 
and laughter (the latter sometimes may 
be quite unconscious on his part), and 
who will crowd to take the horses out of 
his carriage, and draw him to his hotel in 
triumph. 

So many would-be lecturers have drop- 
ped in to consult me as to how they were 
to set about becoming wealthy in this way, 
that, after giving many of them minute ad- 
vice on the point, it occurred to me it 
would be a judicious thing to go and see 
a well-known lecture-agent myself, and 
find out how the art of lecture-giving was 
attained. The gentleman in question was 
very obliging, and consented to give me 
the benefit of his experience, although he 





could not, of course, narrate anecdotes 


about his clients; that is, he did narrate 
the anecdotes, but somewhat inconsider- 
ately spoiled my article by refusing to 
allow me to publish them afterwards ; so 
I had to fall back on the experiences of 
several friends of my own. For present 
purposes we will call the agent Mr. X. 


What I’d like to know is,” 1 said to 
him, “supposing, for an instant, that I 
am a moderately successful author, and 
want to lecture > how shall I set about it ? 
Ought I to give one lecture, or arrange 
for a series ?” 

“Well,” answered X, ‘there is a strong 
feeling now that lectures should be given 
in courses of seven or eight, and by 
eminent men . (he laid a nasty emphasis 
on the word ‘eminent’). The better 
known the men are the greater is their 
chance of success as lecturers. There 
has been a desire lately on the part of 
corporations in large towns to run a 
course of lectures on their own account, 
and to charge just enough for admission 
to pay the expenses. The prices of ad- 
mission vary from 3d., 6d., 9d., to 1s. ; 
and the course consists of eight or ten 
lectures. This idea was put into their 
heads by the success of lectures on 
Technical Education.” 

‘But who are the most fitting people 
to lecture ? ” 

“TT cannot give a hard and fast defi- 
nition. There is the man who makes 
his name in some other walk of life, and 
then starts lecturing because people want 
to see him and hear what he has to say 
And there is the man who happens to 
be a remarkably good speaker, has some- 
thing to say and makes his way solely as 
a lecturer.” 

“IT see. How does he start ?” 

“The way a lecture-agent generally ar- 
ranges, is to wait until he gets a sufficient 
number of enquiries from different parts 
of the country about some well-known 
man. What he likes to do Is to arrange 
dates for a lecturing tour of about two 
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months. He then approaches the man 
he wants to get to lecture, and lays flat- 
tering proposals before him. ‘ But,’ says 
the victim, ‘I have never lectured in my 
life. I really don’t know how to set about 
it.’ ‘The best way,’ insidiously suggests the 
agent, ‘would be to go to some actor and 
take lessons in elocution.’? Unfortunately, 
the lecturer frequently relies upon his own 
individuality, and considers training abso- 
lutely unnecessary. This, of course, is a 
great mistake. The first essential thing is 
to make one’s self heard plainly. A man 
must have a clear and distinct delivery. 
This does not mean speaking loudly. I 
know one man who shouts so much that 
he nearly takes the roof off the house, 
but that does not prevent his being 
very indistinct. Mr. Zangwill, for instance, 
although he has not a very strong voice, 
is remarkably clear and distinct. He 
speaks with great rapidity, but at the 
same time is heard with ease in the 
largest hall on account of his absolutely 
distinct delivery.” 

*‘ And as to subject ?” 

‘““As far as subject is concerned, it is 
quite impossible to say what will interest 
the public. Iam inclined to think that 
the successful lecturer nowadays is the 
specialist—the man who knows something 


which other people do not, and which 


they are anxious to hear.” 

“Is there any definite length for a 
lecture ? ” 

“A light and entertaining lecture may 
last for an hour and a half, but a good 
average time for the more solid ones 
would be about an hour and a quarter. 
It 1s better to send people away, like 
Oliver Twist, ‘asking for more,’ than to 
gorge them. However good a man is, if 
he lectures for two hours, people become 
tired and bored ; and once the impression 
gets abroad that a lecturer is a bore, it is 
fatal to his chances of success.” 

“And the manner of delivery and 
preparation ?” 

“Oh, that is purely a matter of in- 
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dividuality ; a man is born with his own 
manner, and cannot get rid of it. I once 
knew a iecturer who spoke so naturally 
that he offended an old lady in the 
audience because, as she indignantly re- 
marked, ‘He wasn’t lecturing at all, but 
only just talking.’ A lecturer should 
always speak without manuscript, if 
possible ; at the same time, he should not 
lecture without having prepared anything, 
unless he is a remarkably fluent speaker. 
He should have his lecture written out 
and carefully committed to memory; 
otherwise, if unaccustomed to public 
speaking, he begins to wander, and fails 
to grip his audience.” 

‘*What is the usual kind of platform ?” 

“The lecturer should always have a 
table on the platform, with the customary 
glass of water. The audience regard the 
table and water as old friends which lend 
the lecturer a certain amount of moral 
and physical support. The man who 
lectures for the first time is as much alone 
on the platform as if he were in the 
middle of a desert.” 

** And his manner ?” 

“If he is manifestly nervous, people 
get fidgety and nervous too. A _ natural, 
easy, unaffected manner is the best 
possible. You may remember the anec- 
dote of a certain member of parliament 
who once sought the advice of a friend, 
how to prepare himself for his first speech 
to his constituents. ‘Oh, nervousness is 
all nonsense,’ said the friend. ‘I don’t 
see why you should be more afraid of a 
collection of idiots when speaking to them 
than if you were only addressing one 
idiot. The best thing for you to do is to 
go into the kitchen-garden every morning, 
and practice your speech on a bed of cab- 
bages.’ The would-be speaker did so; 
but when he got on his legs to address his 
constituents he had a very bad attack of 
stage-fright, and the only thing he could 
utter was, ‘I have nothing to say except 
that I’m very glad you're not all cabbages.’ 
This was about the best thing he could 
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have said, for it had the effect .o: breaking 
the ice and putting him on good terms 
with his audience. By the time they had 
done laughing, he recovered his self- 
possession, and made a remarkably witty 
and briiant speech.” 

“Isn’t the applause a little disconcert- 
ing sometimes ?” 

“Tt is more disconcerting to be 
hissed. If applause comes in the middle 
of a sentence, however, it requires 
a practised speaker to know how to con- 
tinue the sentence when the applause 
ends. A_ novice frequently becomes 
slightly disconcerted.” 

‘‘ How about making yourself heard ?” 

‘The best plan is to speak af the most 
distant man in the room. If you can 
make him hear, you may be quite certain 
that everybody else will also.” 

‘‘ Aren’t lanterns with slides a great 
help to the lecturer if he wishes to illus- 
trate his subject ?” 

‘A very great help indeed, although tn 
some places there remains to this day a 
prejudice against the use of lanterns, on 
account of the imaginary danger of the 
gas cylinders bursting. The chances that 
the cylinder will explode are about one in 
a million. There is much more danger 
from ordinary steam boilers.” 

“Isn't it very important to get on good 
terms with your audience ?” 

‘Yes; and the one golden rule to ob- 
serve is always to keep your temper, even 
if your lecture is going badly. When any- 
thing goes wrong try to make capital out 
of it. Once, when a lecturer's lantern went 
out, he filled up the quarter of an hour 
before it could be set going again by 
telling the audience miscellaneous anec- 
dotes. The result was that the audience 
sympathised with him and gave him a 
round of hearty cheers. I remember 
once when Fred Villiers, the well-known 
war correspondent, was giving a lecture on 
the Bombardment of Alexandria, the 
slide on the screen represented the bom- 
barding vessels coming into the harbour 
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and gradually getting ready to begin. 
Before they began, however, the lantern 
operator accidentally let fall one of the 
heavy gas cylinders, making a noise 
which was a very good imitation of a 
bombardment. Instead of being discon- 
certed, Villiers turned to the audience 
and said, ‘I’m afraid they’re beginning 
the bombardment a little too previously. 
It will be more appropriate if we wait 
until the next slide is on the screen.’ ” 

‘Ts lecturing more general now than it 
used to be.” 

“ Well, twenty or thirty years ago lec- 
turing was not a profession, except with a 
few people. Eminent men occasionally 
gave gratuitous lectures on very special 
subjects. Nowadays, there is not a for- 
tune in lecturing ; the people who have 
really made large sums at it can be 
counted on one hand. Some people 
lecture as an amusement, others to make 
a welcome addition to their income ; but 
the man who is absolutely dependent on 
lecturing practically does not exist. The 
field is so crowded by amateurs that they 
entirely spoil the market.” 

“Isn’t there a good deal of discomfort 
moving about from place to place ?” 

‘There is a good deal of physical 
strain, and it affects different people in 
different fashions. Dr. Andrew Wilson, 
for instance, always seems thoroughly at 
home in a first-class railway carriage with 
a good cigar and writing materials. 
Under these circumstances he does most 
of his ‘Health Notes’ for different papers. 
Still, in England we have nothing like the 
extended tours which are arranged for 
well-known lecturers in America. Max 
O’Rell once gave 118 lectures in 122 
possible days. George Kennan’s record 
is nearly 200 lectures with only about a 
dozen free dates.” 

After extracting this information from 
Mr. X, I called on my friend, Dr. Tod- 
hunter, who has given a good many 
lectures in his time—lectures in the strict 
sense of the word—things written in one’s 
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study to be read aloud to an audience 
that comes to be amused or instructed, 
or both, and has frequently heard other 
people read compositions of the same 
kind. The result is that he thinks for 
anyone who is ambitious of attaining a 
good prose style, the fatal facility (rather 
than felicity) of expression obtained by 
frequent indulgence in lecturing is most 
pernicious. A written lecture, like a 
written sermon, is a cross between that 
most delightful of prose forms, an essay, 
and an oration, which is not a literary 
form at all. The lecturer is tempted to 
be eloquent, brilliant, antithetic, to in- 
dulge in ad captandum rhetoric, and over- 
step the modesty of literature in many 
ways. Let him print his successful lec- 
ture as he delivered it, and see how it 
comes out as a picce of literary work. 

“Tt is true,” continued Dr. Todhunter, 
“that Milton and Ruskin have succeeded 
in being eloquent and oratorical in prose, 
which still has its literary value, but they 
are perilous models for imitation. It is 
true, also, that Jeremy Taylor’s sermons 
contain passages which have al! the imagi- 
native charm of essays ; but whether they 
were as effective in the pulpit, as they 
are when we read them at leisure, may 
be questioned. 

‘“‘A written lecture has one great advan- 
tage over a spoken one for anyone who 
has not a rare gift of speaking; you can 
get much more neatness and concentra- 
tion of expression into it. This is its 
raison @eélre. 

“There are, however, persons who have 
arare gift of arrangement and wvd voce 
expression. To hear Miss Harrison lec- 
ture on Greek Archeology and Art at 
South Kensington is a liberal education 
for anyove who wants to learn the lec- 
turer’s art. Her lectures are carefully 
prepared, but spoken, not read from MS., 
the marshalling of her facts is perfect, her 
sentences concise, clear, and admirably 
turned, and she is able not only to con- 
vey an immense amount of information in 
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a given time, but to conduct a long course 
of reasoning to a logical conclusion with 
a dexterous ease which few scientific 
lecturers could equal. 

‘A lecture to be really valuable and 
stimulating should not merely convey in- 
formation, but excite interest in the sub- 
ject in hand. The lecturer should know 
his subject, but not too perfectly ; know- 
ledge in the nascent state is the best stuff 
for a lecture. The lecturer should be in 
a condition of mind in which his facts 
are fresh and vital to him, in which he is 
still stung with the desire for more know- 
ledge, and is seeking to get a grip of the 
principles of the art or science with which 
he deals. Then he is less likely to fall 
into a jog-trot statement of facts or 
opinions which have become stale to 
him, and may get his audience to feel 
with him, as they catch him, as it were, 
in the act of feeling and thinking himself. 

‘A lecture, like most other things, should 
have a beginning and an end. It should 
not be like the speech of the average 
Englishman in Parliament, or at a public 
meeting, a formless wobbling from com- 
monplace to commonplace. It should 
lead the hearers pleasantly on from point 
to point in an intelligent excursion or 
voyage of discovery. 

“Then, the delivery is half the battle. 
Few people can read decently, especially 
their own compositions ; your average 
lecturers whole attention seems to be 
given to the deciphering of his MS., in 
which he buries his nose, mumbling the 
words over anyhow. A lecturer should 
know his text sufficiently well to address 
his audience directly, sending his words 
Straight at them. A glance at each sentence 
should be enough. The art of reading 
consists in knowing the exact meaning 
and relative importance of each clause, 
phrase, and word, and conveying this to 
the audience by distinct utterance and 
right intonation. Many people slur their 
consonants and fling about vague vowels 
in monotonous sing-song, the property of 
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which is to make people drowsy. The 
consonants give the vowels their meaning ; 
they are bows which, when well bent, send 
the vowels like arrows to their mark, and 
blessed is the reader or speaker who 
allows you to hear the ends of his 
sentences. So many mutter them as 
asides for themselves and, perhaps, the 
chairman. This often comes of defective 
management of the breath. The art of 
speaking or reading, like the art of singing, 
largely consists in management of the 
breath, as well as of the tongue, throat, 
and lips. Who can play the organ if the 
bellows be not kept regularly working ? 
Many people seem to think they can speak 
with an empty chest.” 

To turn to the lighter side of lecturing, 
a friend told me of an experience which 
recently befell him in Scotland. It was 
a very hot afternoon, and he sorrowfully 
observed his audience fall asleep one by 
one in their chairs, till all were snoring 
except one fellow in the gallery, who was 
known to be the natural or fool of the 
place. Then he thumped his table and 
digressed in order to point out how wrong 
it was to fall asleep, and thus waste the 
winged words that were being spoken for 
the public benefit. The only man in the 
room who had shown decent civility and 
allegiance by remaining awake was poor 
Jamie Macalister, the foul. ‘Oo, ay,” 
said Jamie, from the gallery; “an if a 
had’na been a fool, a’d have been asleep 
too.” | 

Whilst on this subject, I may recall the 
solitary experience of my old friend F. 
W. Robinson, the celebrated author of 
Grandmothers Money. ‘I have never 
lectured,” he said, ‘‘ but I have read. The 
effect of my first appearance curdles my 
blood even now. There was an immense 
audience—a pile of authors together, 
Yates, Tom Hood, Thornbury, Clarke, 
&c. (all dead)—at Kensington Vestry 
Hall. I felt all right, but my first words, 
to my own astonishment as well as that 
of the audience, welled up from my throat 
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in a wild kind of alto fashion, a shriek of 
despair, and I never repeated the experi- 
ment.” 

Mr. Pett Ridge told me the other day 
that he has been secretary for some years 
to a course of lectures at a well-known 
institution, and his experience is less of 
lecturing (which is bad) than of listening 
to lecturers (which is sometimes horrid). 
The average committee is shy and coy in 
regard to the engagement of literary men, 
and treasures revengeful memories of such 
a one who once tried to lecture with the 
gifts of a shrill head voice, a stammer, in- 
ability to read his notes, and a cough. 
Moreover, literary men, when they offer to 
lecture, usually submit a British Museum- 
made subject, the mere title of which is 
calculated to encourage sleep. What the 
lecture hall patriots really want is gossip. 
Tell them what Dickens said to you at 
Gad’s Hill; imitate Tennyson’s reading 
“The May Queen”; give a diverting 
anecdote that was told you by Milton; 
reveal to them a rumour about Shake- 
speare that was confided to you by Anne 
Hathaway, and the audience will stay to 
the end, and cheer you then as though you 
were the winner of the Derby. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that, 
next to speaking distinctly, and the 
avoidance of swallowing the last word of 
each sentence, the supreme virtue of a 
lecturer is brightness. Make your audience 
laugh early, and make them laugh often. 
Then the lecture-agent will flutter cheques 
at your feet like snowflakes, freshen you 
genially .with a golden rain, and thus 
enable you still to enjoy the reckless and 
improvident hobby of writing books. 

Mr. 8S. R. Crockett, during the course 
of a brief chat, once told me that the 
only story of his lecturing he could re- 
member was a sad one—in fact, a bitter 
memory. It was after one of the two or 
three public lectures that he ever de- 
livered. A heavy, solemn-faced Scot 
came round after the tragedy, and shook 
him by the hand in a melancholy manner. 
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‘IT hae read a’ your buiks,” he said ; 
and, after a pause, he added, “up to 
this.” 

Mr. Crockett expressed his thanks. 
The man was silent awhile, and tried 
again. 

“You dinna do this for a livelihood ?” 
he asked, referring to the recent lecture. 

** No,” replied Mr. Crockett, meekly. 

“I was thinking that,” said Mr. 
Crockett’s critic, with still deeper so- 
lemnity. 

“In my young days,” said Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway, when I met him at the 
““New Vagabond” Club the other day, 
“lecturing had become an_ important 
peripatetic vocation, in America, for able 
and scholarly thinkers, who had espoused 
‘new views’ in religion, or political or 
social philosophy. ‘Their heresies had 
deprived them of welcome in churches, 
or in legislatures; but their ideas were 
heard of in all parts of the country with 
increasing curiosity; and the ‘Lyceum 
Lecture,’ as it was called, developed 
itself as a universal pulpit for those who 
had outgrown other pulpits. The founder 
of the old lecture’system in America was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was eagerly 
listened to in all the great American 
cities, and afterwards gave several series 
of lectures in England. The lecturers in 
those days had ‘burning questions’ to 
deal with—Slavery, Transcendentalism, 
Position of Woman, Fourierism,—and 
they could not help being inspired into 
eloquence. But the abolition of slavery, 
and the passing away of militant methods 
of reform—revolutionary fire making way 
for evolutionary lucidity — and other 
causes, have turned the American lecture- 
hall into a place of amusement; and the 
“merson, Agassiz, Holmes, Beecher, 
Phillips, of old times are replaced by the 
reciter, or possibly by ‘ Brudder Bones.’ 
Some of the lecturers used to be highly 
paid ; Agassiz or Beecher would some- 
times get as much as fifty pounds for one 
lecture, which they might repeat in many 
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places. I remember, however, hearing 
Agassiz say that he had just refused a 
larger sum offered by some western city, 
and had answered that he ‘could not 
afford to make money.’ I have a strong 
impression that the man who has formed 
by his own thinking clear ideas on matters 
that interest or concern his time, and who 
has large sympathies, may become an 
impressive speaker or lecturer ; but if he 
go beyond that, and become an orator, it 
will probably be less through any special 
instruction than by listening closely to 
the best actors, parliamentary debaters, or 
even earnest preachers (if pulpit sensa- 
tionalists be carefully avoided).” 

Mr. Anthony Hope has never lectured 
nor tried to learn to lecture. He has no 
idea of any of these things, and has never 
been to a lecture since he was compelled to 
do so in Oxford days. He will not boast of 
his virtue, but says that he may live to lec- 
ture, or even lecture to live. At present, 
however, his innocence, though gratifying 
to himself, makes him quite useless as re- 
gards any practical information about this 
somewhat vexed question. As a matter 
of fact he hazarded a wild conjecture 
whether most men did not begin to 
lecture by trying it on their wives ? 

I went back to my lecture-agent to 
ask him about a few points which I had 
forgotten. 

‘““When does the lecture season com- 
mence ? ” 

‘From the beginning of October until 
nearly the end of March. That is the 
time when people want to be amused 
during their evenings; in summer you 
cannot get an audience. But I must 
go and put a little mistake right, if you 
will excuse me for a moment.” 

The lecture-agent left the room, and 
came back with a laugh. “I have just 
had to soothe an angry client,” he said. 
‘“‘T wrote two letters yesterday, one of 
which was to a gas manufacturer, asking 
him to deliver twenty feet of gas, and the 
other to my client requesting him to lec- 
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ture. The letters were put in the wrong 
envelopes, and the indignant client wanted 
to know what I meant by calling his lecture 
mere gas.” 

This gas incident reminded me of 
another story. He was a lecturer, with 
magic lantern views on the subject of 
the Holy Land, and his audience was a 
Sunday School audience, badly in need of 
Sunday-schooling. They had been mur- 
mursome during the view of the Mount 
of Olives, obstreperous at the sight of the 
Dead Sea (with mechanical effects), and 
during the exhibition of the Pool of 
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Bethesda they went so far as to give way 
to low, practical jokes. ‘This picture,” 
said the lecturer, “is id 

Here he paused, the bright disc 
vanished, and the sheet became sud- 
denly dark. 

“This picture is,” he tapped empha- 
tically with his foot, and no picture 
appeared. 

“It’s “ell,” suggesced a small voice 
from the front bench. 

“No,” said the lecturer, sadly, ‘‘it’s 
not, but it will be for the boy at the back 
tf he don’t get off that gas-bag.” 
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affairs of everybody else passed unheeded 
by him. This was very evident when I 
asked his opinion as to waiting where we 
were or essaying the way that Mouraki’s 
suspicious carelessness seemed to leave 
open to us. 

“Oh, the passage, my lord! Let it be 
the passage. For you and me the passage 
is very dangerous, yet hardly more than 
here, and the Lady Phroso has her only 
chance of escape through the passage.” 

“You think it very dangerous for us?” 

“Possibly one of us will come through,” 
he said. 

‘And at the other end ?” 

‘“There may be a boat. If there is 
none she must try (and we with her, if we 
are alive) to steal round to the town, 
and hide in one of the houses till a boat 
can be found.” 

“ Mouraki would scour the island.” 

“Yes, but a clear hour or two would be 
enough, if we could get her into a boat.” 

“‘But he would send the gunboat after 
her.” 

“Yes ; but, my lord, am I saying that 
escape is likely? It is possible only ; and 
possibly the boat might evade pursuit.” 

I had the highest regard for Kortes, 
but he was not a very cheering com- 
panion for an adventure. Given the 
same desperate circumstances, Denny 
would have been serenely confident of 
success, and valiantly scornful of our 
opponent. I heaved'a regretful sigh for 
him, and said to Kortes, with a little irri- 
tation, 

‘Hang it, we've come out right side 
up before now, and we may again. 
Hadn't we better rouse her ?” 

During this conversation Kortes had 
been standing on the lowest step of the 
staircase, and I, facing him, on the floor of 
the hall, with one hand resting on the 
balustrade. We had talked in low tones, 
partly from a fear of eavesdroppers, even 
more, I think, from the influence which 
our position exerted over us. Our voices 
sounded as no more than low murmurs in 
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the large hall ; consequently they could 
not have been audible—where? In the 
passage ! 

But, as I spoke to Kortes, ina petulant 
reproachful whisper, a sound struck on 
my ear—a very faint sound. I caught 
my companion’s arm, imposing silence on 
him by a look. The sound came again. 
I knew the sound; I had heard it before. 
I stepped back a pace, and I looked 
round the balustrade to the spot where 
the entrance to the passage lay. 

I should have been past surprise now, 
aiter my sojourn in Neopalia. But I was 
not. I sprang back with a cry of wonder, 
almost (must I admit it?) of alarm. 
Small and faint as the noise had been, it 
had sufficed for the opening of the door, 
and in the opening made by the receding 
of the planks were the head and shoulders 
of a man. His face was hardly a yard 
from my face; and the face was the face 
of Constantine Stefanopoulos. 

In the instant of paralysed immobility 
that followed, the explanation flashed like 
lightning through my brain. Constan- 
tine, buying his liberty and pardon from 
Mouraki, had stolen along that passage ; 
he had opened the door ; he hoped to find 
me alone—if not alone, yet off my guard 
—in the hall. Then a single shot would 
be enough ; his errand would be done, 
his pardon won. That my explanation _ 
was right, the revolver in his hand wit- 


nessed. But he also was surprised; I 


was closer than he thought, so close that 
he also started back for an instant. The 
interval was enough: before he could 
raise his weapon and take aim I put my 
head down between my shoulders and 
rushedat him. I think my head knocked 
his arm up, his revolver went off, the 
noise echoing through the hall. I almost 
had hold of him when I was suddenly 
seized from behind and hurled back- 
wards—Kortes had a mind to come first, 
and stood on noceremony. But in the 
instant that he was free Constantine dived 
down, like a rabbit into a burrow; he 
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disappeared ; with a shcuted oathKortes 
sprang after him. I heard the feet of 
both of them pattering down the flight of 
steps. 

For a single moment I paused. The 
shot had echoed loud through the hall. 
The sentries must have heard it—the 
sentries before the house, the sentries in 
the compound behind. the house. Yet 
none of them rushed in; not a move- 
ment, not a word, not a challenge came 
from them. Mouraki Pasha kept good 
discipline ; his orders were law, his direc- 
tions held good, though shots rang loud 
and startling through the house. Even at 
that moment I gave a short sharp laugh, 
for I remembered that on no account 
was I.ord Wheatley to be interrupted—no, 
neither Lord Wheatley nor the man who 
came to kill Lord Wheatley was to be in- 
terrupted. Oh, Mouraki, Mouraki, your 
score was mounting up! Should you 
ever pay the reckoning ? 

Shorter far than it has taken to write 
my thoughts was the pause during which 
they galloped through my palpitating 
brain. Ina second I also was down the 
flight of stairs beyond. I heard the 
steps in front of me, but I could see 
nothing. It was very dark that night in 
the passage. I ran on, but I seemed to 
come no nearer to the steps in front of 
me. And suddenly I paused, for there 
were now steps behind me also, light 
steps that yet sounded distinct in my ear. 
Then a voice cried, in terror and distress, 
‘‘ My lord, don’t leave me, my lord!” 

I turned. Even in the deep gloom I 
saw a gleam of white: and a moment 


later I caught Phroso by both her hands. 


‘The shot, the shot ?” she whispered. 

‘Constantine. He shot at me—no, 
I'm not hurt. Kortes is after him.” 

She swayed towards me: I caught her 
and passed my arm round her; without 
that she would have fallen on the rocky 
floor of the dim passage. 

“TJ heard it and rushed down,” she 
panted. ‘I heard it from my room.” 
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“ Any sign of the sentries ? ” 

6é No.” 

“‘T must go and help Kortes.” 

‘“* Not without me?” 

‘You must wait here.” 

** Not without you,” and her arms held 
me now by the shoulders with a stronger 
grip than I had thought possib'e. She 
would not let me go. Well then, we must 
face it together. 

“Come along then,” said I. 
see nothing in this rat-hole.” 

Suddenly from in front of us a cry rang 
out ; it was some distance off: we started 
towards it, for it was Kortes’ voice that 
cried, 

“ Be careful, be carcful,” urged Phroso. 
‘“‘ We are near the bridge now.” 

It was true. As she spoke the walls of 
rock on either side receded : we had come 
to the opening: the dark water was below 
us, and before us the isolated bridge of 
rock that spanned the pool. We were 
where the Lord of the Island had been 
wont to hurl his enemy headlong from 
his side to death. 

And what happened on the bridge, on 
the narrow bridge of rock that ran in 
front of us? We could not see. But 
from it came strange sounds —low oaths 
and mutterings, the scraping of men’s 
limbs and the rasping of cloth on the 
rock, the hard breathings of struggling 
combatants ; now a fierce low cry of 
triumph, a disappointed curse, a desperate 
groan, the silence that marked a culminat- 
ing effort. And now, straining my eyes 
to the uttermost and having grown a little 
more accustomed to the darkness, I dis- 
cerned, beyond the centre of the bridge, 
a coiling writhing mass, that seemed some 
one many-limbed animal, but was in truth 
two men, twisted and turned round about - 
one another in an embrace which could 
have no end save death. Which was 
Kortes, which Constantine, I could not 
tell; how they came there I could not 
tell ; I dared not fire ; Phroso hung about 
me In a paroxysm of fear, her hands hold 
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ing me motionless; I was myself awed 


and: fascinated. by the dim spectacle and 


the confused sounds of that mortal strife. 
Backward and forward, to and fro, up 
and down, they writhed and rolled. Now 


they hung, a protrusion of deeper black-. 
ness, over the black gulf on this side, now. 
on that. Now the mass separated a little 


as one pressed the other downwards, and 


seemed about to hurl his enemy over and 


himself remain trramphant ; now that one - 


in his turn tottered on: the edge as: if to 


fall and leave the other panting on the 
bridge. Again they were mixed together, : 
ae) that I could net tell which was which, 
and the strange appearance: of a single 
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writhing crawling shape returned. Then 
suddenly, from both at once, rang out 
cries ; there was dread and surprise in one, 
ferce, uncalculating, self-forgetful triumph 
in the other. Not even for Phrose’s sake 
or the band of her encircling arms could 
I rest longer. Roughly I fear, at least 
with suddenness, I disengaged myself 
from her grasp. She cried out in protest 
and in fear, ‘‘ Don’t go, don’t leave me!” 
I could hot rest. Recollecting the peril, 
I yet rushed quickly on to the bridge, and 
moved warily along its narrow perilous 
way. But even as I came near the two 
who fought there in the middle, there was a 
deep groan, a second wild triumphant cry, 
a great lurch of the mass, a moment—a 
short, short moment—when it hung poised 
over the yawning vault; and then an instant 
of utter stillness. I waited as a boy waits 
to hear the stone he has thrown strike the 
water at the bottom of the well. The 
stone struck the water; there was a great 
resounding splash ; the water moved be- 
neath the blow; I-saw its dark gleam 
agitated. Then all was still again; and 
the passage of the bridge was clear. 

_I walked to the spot where the strugcle 
had been, and whence the two had fallen 
together. I knelt down and gazed into 
the chasm. Three times I called Kortes’ 
name. No answer came up; I could 
discern no movement of the dark waters. 
They had sunk, the two together, and 
neither rose. Perhaps they were wounded 
to death, perhaps only their fatal embrace 
prevented all effort for life. I could see 
nothing and hear nothing. My heart was 
heavy for Kortes, a-brave true man and 
our only friend ; in the death of Constan- 
tine I saw less than his fitting punish- 
ment; yet I was glad that he was gone, 
and the long line of his villainies closed. 
This last attempt had been a bold one. 
Mouraki, no doubt, had forced him to it, 
and even a craven will be bold where the 
penalty of cowardice is death. Yet he 
had not dared to stand when discovered ; 
he had fied, and must have been flyin: 
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when Kortes came up and grappled with 
him. For a snapshot at an unwary. man 
he had found courage, but not for a fair 
fight. He was an utter coward after all; 
he was well dead, and his wife avenged. 

But it was fatal to linger here. Mouraki 
would be expecting the return of his emis- 
sary. I saw now clearly that the Pasha 
had cleared the way for Constantine’s 
attempt. If no news came, he would not 
wait long. I put my reflections behind 
me and walked briskly back to where I 
had left Phroso. I found her lying on 
the ground, she seemed to be in a faint; 
setting my face close to hers I saw that 
her eyes were shut and her lips parted ; I 
sat down in the narrow passage by her 
and supported her head on my arm. 
Then I took out a flask, and, pouring 
some of the brandy-and-water it con- 
tained into the cup, forced a little between 
her lips. With a heavy sigh she opened 
her eyes and shuddered. 

“Itis over,” I said. ‘‘ There is no need 
to be afraid ; allis over now.” 

‘* Constantine ? ” 

“ He is dead,” 

“And Kortes ?” 

‘“They are both gone. They fell to- 
gether into the pool and must be dead, 
for there is no sound from it.” 

A loud sob was her answer, and she put 
her hand up to her eyes. 

“ Ah, dear Kortes !” she whispered, and 
I heard her sob gently again. 

““ He was a brave man,” said I. 
rest his soul.” 

“ He loved me,” she said simply, be- 
tween her sobs. ‘f He—he and his sister 
were the only friends I had.” 

‘You have other friends,” said I, and 
my voice was well nigh as low as hers. 

“You are very good to me, my lord,” 
she said, and she conquered her sobs and 
lay still, her head on my arm, her hair 
enveloping my hand in its silken masses. 

‘We must go on,” said I. ‘We mustn’t 
stay here. QOur only chance is to go on.” 

“Chance? Chance of what?” 
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“Oh yes, you can,” said I. ‘Come 
along,” and I rose and held out my arms 
towards her. 

She looked at me, the tears still on her 
cheeks, a doubtful smile dawning on her 
lips. 

‘*My dear lord,” she said very softly, 
and stood while I put my arms round her 
and lifted her till she lay easily. Then 
came what I think was the hardest thing 
of all to bear. She let her head fall on 
my shoulder and lay trustfully, I could 
almost say luxuriously, back in my arms ; 
a little happy sigh of reliefand peace came 
from her lips, her eyes closed, she was 
content. 

Well, I started ; and I shall not record 
precisely what I thought as I started. 
What I ought to have thought about was 
picking my way over the bridge, and if 
more matter for consideration were 
needed, I might have speculated on the 
best thing to do when we reached the out- 
let of this passage. Suppose, then, that I 
thought about what 1 ought to have 
thought about. 

“Don’t move while we are on the 
bridge,” said Ito Phroso. ‘It’s not over 
broad, you know.” 

A little movement of the head, till it 
rested in yet greater seeming comfort, 
was Phroso’s only disobedience ; for the 
rest she was absolutely still. It was for- 
tunate, for to cross that bridge in the 
dark, carrying a Icdy, was not a job I 
cared much about. However we came 
to the other side ; the walls of rock close.| 
in again on either hand, and I felt the 


way begin to slope downwards under my ~- 


feet. 

* Does it go pretty straight now?” = I 
asked: 

“Oh, yes, quite straight. You cant 
miss it, my lord,” said Phroso, and 
another little sigh of content followed the 
words. I had, I suppose, little enough to 
laugh at, but I did laugh very gently and 
silently, and I did not propose that Phroso 
should walk. 
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“Are you tired?” she said presently, 
just opening her eyes for an instant. 

“IT could carry you for ever,” I 
answered. 

Phroso smiled under lazy lids that 
closed again. | 

In spite of Phroso’s assurance of its 
simple straightness the road had many’ 
twists and turns in it, and I had often to 
ask my way. Phroso gave me directions 
at once and without hesitation. Evidently 
she’ was thoroughly familiar with the 
track. When I remarked on this she 
said, ‘‘Oh, yes, I often used to come this 
way. It leads to such a pretty cave, you 
know.” 

‘“Then it doesn't come out at the same 
point as the way my friends took ? ” 

* No, more than a mile away from that. 
We must be nearly there now. Are you 
tired, my lord?” 

“Not a bit,” said I, and Phroso 
accepted the answer without demur. 

There can, however, be no harm in 
admitting now that I was tired, not so 
much from carrying Phroso though as 
from the strain of the day and the night 
that I had passed through ; and I hailed 
with joy a glimmer of light that danced 
before my eyes at the end of a long 
straight tunnel. We were going down 
rapidly now; and, hark, there was the 
wash of water welcoming us to the outer 
air and the light of the upper world ; for 
day had just dawned, as we came to the 
end of the way. And the light that I saw 
ahead was ruddy with the rays of the new- 
risen sun. 

“ Ah,” sighed Phroso happily, “ I hear 
the sea. Oh, Ismell it. And see, my 
lord, the light !” 

I turned from the light, joyful as was 
the beholding of it, to the face that lay 
close by mine. That too I could see 
now for the first time plainly. I met 
Phroso’s eyes. A slight tinge of colour 
dyed her cheeks, but she lay still, looking 
at me; and she said softly in low rich 
tones, 
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‘*You look very weary. Let me walk 
now, my lord.” 

“No, we'll go on to the end now,” I 
said. 

The end was near. Another five 
minutes brought us where, once again, 
the enfolding walls spread out: the path 
broadened into a stony beach; above us 
the rocks formed an arch ; we were ina 
little cave, and the waves rolled gently to 
and fro on the margin of the beach. The 
mouth of the cave was narrow and low, the 
rocks leaving only about a yard between 
themselves above and the water below; 
there was just room fora boat to pass out 
and in. Phroso sprang from my arms, 
and stretched out her hands to the 
light. 

Ah, if we had a boat!” I cried, stop- 
ping a few feet from the water’s edge. 

Had the luck indeed changed and for- 
tune begun to smile? It seemed so, for 
I had hardly spoken when Phroso sud- 
denly clapped her hands and cried, 

‘“A boat! There is a boat, my lord,” 
and she caught me by the hand, her cyes 
sparkling. 

It was true—by marvel it was true! A 
good stout broad-bottomed litule fishing- 
boat lay beached on the shingle, with its 
sculls lying in it. How had it come? 
Well, I didn’t stop to ask that; my eyes 
met Phroso’s in delight. The joy of our 
happy fortune overcame us. I think thit 
for the moment we forgot the terrible 
events that had happened before our eyes, 
the.sadness of the parting that, at the best, 
lay before us. Both her hands were in 
mine, and we were happy as two children, 
prosperously launched on some wonderful 
fairy-tale adventure—Prince and Princess 
in their cockle-boat on a magic sea. 

“Isn't it wonderful?” cried Phroso. 
‘Ah, my lord, all goes well with you. I 
think God loves you, my lord, as much 
——— ” 

She stopped. A rush of rich colour 
flooded her checks. Her deep eyes, 
that had gleamed in exultant merriment, 
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sank to the ground. IIer hands loosed 
mine. 

“ As the lady who waits for you loves 
you, my lord,” she said. 

I do not know how it was, bu! Phroso’s 
words summoned up before my eyes a 
vision of Beatrice Hipgrave, pursuing her 
cheerful way through the gaieties of the 
season—or had she gone to the country 
by now ?—without wasting very many 
thoughts on the foolish man who had 
gone to the horrid island. The picture 
of her as the lady who waited for a 
lover, forlorn because he tarried, struck 
with a bitter amusement on my sense of 
humour. Phroso saw me smile, and she 
asked a wondering question. I did not 
answer it, but turned away, and walke.l 
down to where the boat lay. 

“I suppose,” I said coldly, “that this 
is the best chance ?” 

“TItis the only chance, my lord,” she 


answered ; but her eyes were still puzzled, 


and her tone was almost careless, as if the 
matter of our escape had ceased to be the 
thing that pressed most urgently on her 
mind. I could say nothing to enlighten 
her; not from my lips, which longed to 
forswear her, could come the slightest 
word in depreciation of ‘‘the lady who 
waited.” 

“Will you get in then ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Phroso, but the joy was 
gone out of her voice and out of her eyes. 

I helped her into the boat, then I 
launched it ; and when it floated clear on 
the water of the cave I jumped in myself 
and took the sculls. Phroso sat silent 
and now pale-faced in the stern. I struck 
the water with my blades and the boat 
moved. A couple of strokes took us 
across the cave. We reached the mouth. 
I felt the sun on my neck with its faint 
early warmth ; that is a good feeling and 
puts heart in a man. 

“ Ah, but the sea and the air are good,” 
said Phroso. ‘And it is good to be free, 
my lord.” 

I looked at her; the sun had caught 
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her eyes now, and the gleam in th.m 
seemed to fire me. I forgot—something 
that I ought to have remembered. I 
rested for a moment on my oars, and, 
leaning forward, said in a low voice, 

“Aye, to be free, and _ together, 
Phroso !” 

Again came the flash of colour, azain 
the sudden happy dancing eyes, and the 
smil2 that curved in unconquerable wil- 
fulness: I stretched out a hand, and 
Phroso’s hand stole timidly to meet it. 
Well—surely the recording angel looked 
away ! 

Thus were we, just outside the cave ; 
there rose a_ straight rock on the left 
hand ending in a level top, some four fect 
above our heads. And as our hands 
approached, and our eyes—those quicker 
foregatherers --met, there came from the 
top of the rock a laugh, a low chuckle 
that I knew well. I don’t think I looked 
up; I looked still at Phroso. As I looked 
her colour fled, fright leapt into her eyes, 
her lips quivered in horror. I knew the 
truth from her face. 

_“ Very nice! But what have you done 
with Cousin Constantine?” asked 
Mouraki Pasha. 

The trap, then, had double jaws, and 
we had escaped Constantine only to fall 
into the hands of his master. It was so 


like Mouraki, [ was so much aghast, and — 


yet so little surprised, the fall was so 
sudden, our defeat so ludicrous, that I 
believe I smiled, as I turned my eyes 
from Phroso’s and cast a glance at the 
Pasha. 

““T might have known it, you know,” 
said I aloud. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE UNKNOWN FRIEND. 

The boat still moved a little from the 
impulse of the last stroke, and we floated 
slowly past Mouraki, who stood like some 
great sea-bird on the rock. To his 
cynical question—for it revealed shame- 
lessly the use he had meant to make of 
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his tool—I returned no answer. I could 
smile in amused bitterness, but for the 
moment I could not speak. Phroso sat 
twisting one hand round the other and 
with downcast eyes ; the Pasha was con- 
tent to answer my smile with his own. 
The boat drew past the rock and, as we 
came round its elbow, I found across our 
path a larger boat, manned by four of 
Mouraki’s soldiers, who had laid down 
their oars and sat rifles in hand; in the 
coxwain’s place was Demetri; it seemed 
strange to find him in that company. 
One of the soldiers laid hold of the nose 
of my boat and turned it round, impelling 
it towards the beach. A moment later 
we grated on the shingle, where the Pasha, 
who had leapt nimbly down from his 
perch, stood awaiting us. Thoughts had 
been running rapidly through my brain, 
wild thoughts of resistance, of a sudden 
rush, of emptying my revolver haphazard 
into the other boat, aye, even of assas- 
sinating Mouraki with an unexpected 
shot. All that was folly; I let it go, 
sprang from the boat, and, giving my 
hand to Phroso, helped her to land, and 
led her to a broad smooth ledge of rock, 
on which she seated herself, still silent, 
but giving me a look of grief and despair. 
Then I turned to the Pasha. 

“T think,” said I, “that you’ll have 
to wait a day or two for Cousin Constan- 
tine. I am told that bodies do not find 
their way out so soon as living men.” 

“Ah, I thought that must be it! You 
threw him down into the pool?” he 
asked. 

‘No, not I. My friend Kortes.” 

** And Kortes ?” 

“They fell together.” 

“ How very dramatic,” smiled the 
Pasha. ‘How came you to let Kortes 
have at him first ? ” 

‘Believe me, it was unintentional ; it 
was without any design of disappointing 
you, Pasha.” 

‘* And there is an end of both of them!” 
said he, smiling at my hit. 
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“They must both be dead. Forgive 
me, Pasha, but I don’t understand your 
comedy. We were in your power at the 
house ; why play this farce? Why not 
have done then what I presume you will 
do now?” 

‘* My dear lord,” said he, after a glance 
round to see that nobody listened, “the 
conventions must be observed. Yester- 
day you had not committed the offences 
of which I regret to say you have now 
been guilty.” 

“The offences ? 
Pasha.” 

**T do not grudze it you,” said Mouraki. 
“Yes, the offences of aiding my prisoner 
—that lady—to escape, and—well, the 
death of Constantine is at least a matter 
for enquiry, isn’t it? You'll admit that P 
‘The man was a rogue, of course, but we 
- must observe the law, my dear Wheatley. 
‘- Besides ” He paused, then he added, 
‘“You must not grudge me my amuse- 
ment, either. Believe me, your joy at 
finding that boat, which I caused to be 
placed there for your convenience, and 
that touching little scerie which I inter- 
rupted, occasioned me infinite diversion.” 

I made no answer to this, and he 
continued, 

‘“‘T was sure that if—well, if Constantine 
failed in perpetrating his last crime—you 
follow me, my dear lord ?—you would 
make for the passage, so I obtained the 
guidance of that faithful fellow, Demetri, 
and he brought us round very comfort- 
ably. Indeed, we have been waiting some 
little while for you. Of course, Phroso 
delayed you.” 

Mouraki’s sneers and jocularity had no 
power in themselves to anger me., In- 
deed I felt myself cool and calm, ready 
to bandy retorts and banter with him. But 
there was another characteristic of his con- 
versation on which my mind fastened, 
finding in it matter for thought ; this was 
his barefaced frankness. Plainly he told 
me that he had employed Constantine to 
assassinate me, plainly he exposed to me 


You amuse me, 
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the trick by which he had obtained a 
handle against me. Now to whom, if to 
anyone, does a man hike Mouraki Pasha 
reveal such things as these? Why to 
men, and only to men, who will tell no 
tales. And there is a proverb which hints 
that only one class of men tells no tales. 
That was why I attached significance to 
the Governor's frankness. 

I believe the man followed my thoughts 
with his wonderfully acute intelligence 
and power of penetrating the minds of 
others, for he smiled again as he said, 

*T do not mind being frank with you, 
my dear Wheatley. I’m sure you will not 
use the little admission I may seem to 
make against me. How grieved you must 
be for your poor friend Kortes !” 

“We have both lost a friend this morn- 
ing, Pasha.” 

“Constantine? Ah, yes. Still—well, 
he is as well where he is, just as well where 
he is.” 

‘He will not be able to use your little 
admissions either ? ” 

‘How you catch my meaning, my dear 
lord! It is a pleasure to talk to you.” 
Dut he turned suddenly from me, and 
called to his men. Three came up at once. 
“This gentleman,” he said, indicating me, 
and speaking now in sharp authoritative 
tones, ‘is in your custody for the present. 
Do not let him move.” 

I seated myself on a rock; the three 
men stood round me. ‘The Pasha bowed 
slightly, walked down to where Phroso sat, 
and began to talk to her. So at least I 
supposed, but I did not hear anything 
that he said to her; his back was towards 
me, and he hid Phroso from my view. I 
took out my flask, and had a yull at my 
brandy-and-water; it was a poor break- 
fast, but I was offered no other. 

Up to this time the fourth soldier and 
Demetri had remained in the boat. They 
now landed and hauled their boat up on 
to the beach; then they turned to the 
smaller boat which the Pasha had provided 
in malicious sport for our more complete 
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mortification. The soldier laid hold of its 
stern and prepared to haul it also out of 
the water; but Demetri said something— 
what I could not hear—and shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘The soldier nodded in apparent 
assent, and they left the boat where it was, 
merely attaching it by a rope to the other. 
Then they walked to the rocks and sat 
down at a little distance from where I was, 
Demetri taking a hunch of bread and 
a large knife from his pocket and beginning 
to cut and munch. I looked at him, but 
he refused to meet my eye, and glanccd 
in every direction except at me. 

Suddenly, while I was idly rezarding 
Demetri, the three fellows sprang on me. 
One had me by each arm before I could 
so much as move. The third dashed his 
hand into the breast-pocket of my coat 
and seized my revolver. They leapt away 
again, caught up the rifles they had drop- 
ped, and held them levelled towards me 
The thing was done in a moment—I sit- 
ting like a man paralysed. Then one of 
the rufhans cried, 

‘Your Excellency, the gentleman moved 
his hand to his pocket, to his pistol.” 

“What ?” asked Mouraki turning round. 
‘“‘ Moved his hand to a pistol? Had hea 
pistol P” 

My revolver was held up as damning 
evidence. 

‘And he tried to use it ?” asked Mour- 
aki In mournful shocked tones. 

“Tt looked like it,” said the fellow. 

“e's a lie. I wasn’t thinking of it,” 
said I. For I was exasperated at the trick. 
I had made up my mind to fight it out 
sooner than give up the revolver. 

“‘T’m afraid it may have been so,” said 
Mouraki, shaking his head. ‘‘Give the 
pistol to me, my man. I will keep it safe.” 
And his eye shot triumph at me as he 
took my revolver and turned again to 
Phroso. I was now powerless indeed. 

Demetri finished his hunch of bread, 
and began to clean his knife, polishing its 
blade leisurely and lovingly on the palm 
of his hand, an 1 feeling its point with the 


end of his thumb. = During this operation 
he hummed softly and contentedly to him- 
self. I could not help smiling when I 
recognised the tune ; it was an old friend, 


‘the chant that One-Eyed Alexander wrote 


on the death of Stefan Stefanopoulos two 
hundred years ago. Demetri polished, 
and Demetri hummed,and Demetri looked 
away across the blue water with a specula- 
tive eye. I did not choose to consider 
what might be in the mind of Demetri as 
he hummed and polished and gazed over 
the sea that girt his native island. Deme- 
tri’s thoughts were his own. Let Mouraki 
look to them, if they were worth his 
care. . 

There, I have made that confession as 
plainly as I mean to make it. I put out 
of my mind what Demetri might be plan- 
ning as he polished the knife and hummed 
One-Eyed Alexander’s chant. 

Apparently Mouraki did not think the 
matter worth his care. He had ap- 
proached very near to Phroso now, lean- 
ing down towards her as she sat on the 
rock. Suddenly I heard a low cry of 
terror and “ No, no” in horrified accents; 
and Mouraki, raising his voice a little, 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, yes.” 

I strained my ears to hear; nay, I half 
rose from where I sat, and sank back only 
under the pointed hint of a soldier’s 
bayonet. I could not hear the words, 
but a soft pleading murmur came from 
Phroso, a short relentless laugh from 
Mouraki, a silence, a shrug of Mourakt's 
shoulders. ‘Then he turned and came 
across to me. 

“Stand back a little,” said he to the 
soldiers, ‘“‘ but keep your eyes on your 
prisoner, and if he attempts any move- 
ment——” He did not finish the sen- 
tence, which indeed was plain enough 
without a formal ending. Then he began 
to speak to me in French. 

‘© A beautiful thing, my dear lord,” said 
he, ‘fis the devotion of women. For- 
tunate are you who have found two ladies 
to love you !” 
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* Vou have been married twice yourself, 
l think you told me?” 

“Teas not exactly the same thing --not 
necessarily. Iam very likely to be mar- 
hvala third time, but I fear I should 
{litter myself if I thought that much love 
would accompany the lady’s hand. How- 
ever it was of you that I desired to speak. 
Vhis lady here, my dear lord, is so 
attuched to you that I believe she will 
Miautry me, purely to ensure your safety. 
Is it nota touching sacrifice ?” 

'T hope she'll do nothing of the sort,” 
nad TE. 

“Well, it is little more than a polite 
fiction,” he conceded. For she will be 
compelled to marry me anyhow. But it 
is the sort of idea that comforts a 
woman.” . 

He fixed his eyes on me as he made 
this remark, enjoying the study of its 
cffect on me. 

“Well,” said I, ‘I never meant to 
marry her. I’m bound, you know. It 
was only another polite fiction designed 
to annoy you, my dear Pasha.” 

“Ah, is that so? Now, really that is 
amusing,” and he chuckled. He did not 
appear annoyed at having been deceived. 
I wondered a little at that—then. 

“We have really,” he continued, ‘t been 
living in an atmosphere of polite fictions. 
lor example, Lord Wheatley, there was a 
polite fiction that 1 was grieved at Con- 
stantines escape.” 

“And another that you were anxious to 
re-capture him.” 


“And a third that you were not 
anxious to escape from = my—hospi- 
tality.” 


“Anda fourth that you were so solici- 
tous for my friends’ enjoyment that you 
cvcrted yourself to find them good fish- 
ys.” 

“Ah, yes, yes,” he laughed. “ And 
there is to be one more polite fiction, my 
dear lord.” 

‘T believe I can guess it,” said T, meet- 
ine h's eye. 


” 
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“ You are always so acute,” he observed 
admiringly. 

“Though the precise form of it I con- 
fess I do not understand.” 

‘Well, our lamented Constantine, who 
had much experience but rather wanted 
imagination, was in favour of a fever. He 
told me that it was the usual device in 
Neopalia.” 

‘* His wife died of it, I suppose?” And 
I believe I smiled as I put the question. 
Great as my peril was I still found a 
pleasure in fencing with the Pasha. 

‘Oh, no. Now, that is unworthy of 
you. Never have a fiction when the 
truth will serve! Since he is dead, he 
murdered his wife. If he had lived, of 
course —— ” 

“ Ah, then it would have been fever.” 

Precisely. We must adapt ourselves 
to circumstances ; that is the part of wise 
men. Now, in your case—— ” He bent 
down and looked hird in my face. 

‘In my case,” said I, ‘you can call it 
what vou like, Pasha.” 

“Don’t you think that the outraged 
patriotism of Neopalia —-—?” he suggested 
with asmile. “ You bought the island — 
you, astranger! It was very rash. ‘These 
islanders are desperate fellows.” 

“That would have served with Con- 
stantine alive, but he is dead. Your 
patriot is gone, Pasha.” 

“ Alas, yes, our good Constantine is 
dead. But there are others. There is a 
fellow whom IT ought to hang.” 

“Al?” And my eye wandered to- 
wards where Demetri hummed == and 
polished. 

‘And who has certainly not earned his 
life merely by bringing me to meet you 
this morning, though I give him some 
credit for that.” 

“Demetri?” TI asked with a careless air. 

“Weil, yes, Demetri,” smiled the Pasha. 
** Demetri is very open to reason.” 

Across the current of our talk came 
Demetris soft happy humming. The 
Pasha heard it. 
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‘1 hanged his brother three years ago,” 
he observed. 

*T know you did,’ said I. ‘You seem 
to have done some characteristic things 
three years ago.” 

** And he went to the gallows humming 
that tune. You know it?” 

‘Very well indeed, Pasha. It was one 
of the first things I heard in Neopalia: it’s 
voing to be one of the last, perhaps.” 

“That tune lends a great plausibility to 
my little fiction,” said Mouraki. 

“‘Tt will no doubt be a very valuable 
confirmation of it,” I rejoined. 

The Pasha made no further remark for 
a moment. I looked past him and past 
the four soldiers—for the last had now 
joined his comrades—to Phroso. She 
was leaning against the cliff-side; her 
head was thrown back and her face up- 
turned, but her eyes were closed. I 
think she had swooned or at least sunk 
into a half-unconscious state. Mouraki 
detected my glance. 

“ Look at her well, use your time,” he 
said in a savage tone. ‘‘ You have not 
long to enjoy the sight of her.” 

“I have as long as it may happen to 
please God,” said I. | “‘ Neither you nor I 
know how long.” 

“TI can make a guess,” observed 
Mouraki, a quiet smile succeeding his 
frown. 

‘Yes, you can make a guess.” 

He stood looking at me a moment 
longer. ‘Then he turned away: as he 
passed the soldiers he spoke tothem. I 
saw them smile. No doubt he had 
picked his men for this job and could 
rely on them. 

The little bay in which we were was 
surrounded by steep and precipitous rocks 
except in one place. Here there was a 
narrow cleft; the cliffs did not rise 
abruptly, but the ground sloped gradually 
upwards as it receded from the beach. 
Just on this spot of gradually rising ground 
Demetri sat, and the Pasha, having 
amused himself with me for as long as it 
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pleased him, walkeJ up to Demetri. The 
fellow sprang to his feet and saluted 
Mouraki with great respect. Mouraki 
beckoned to him to come nearer, and 
began to speak to him. 

I sat still where I was, under the 
bayonets of the soldiers who faced me 
and had their backs to their commander. 
My eyes were steadily fixed on the pair 
who stood conferring on the slope: and 
my mind was in a ferment. Scruples 
troubled me no more; Mouraki himself 
had made them absurd. I read my only 
chance of life in the choice or caprice of 
the wild passionate barbarian—he was 
little else—who stood with head meckly 
bowed and knife carelessly dangled in his 
hand. This man was he of whom 
Panayiota had spoken so mysteriously ; 
he was the friend whom I had “more than 
I knew of”; in his blood-feud with the 
Pasha, in his revengeful wrath, lay my 
chance. It was only a chance indeed, 
for the soldiers might kill me. But it 
was a chance, and there was no other. 
For if Mouraki won him over by promises 
or bribes, or intimidated him into doing 
his will, then Demetri would take the 
easier task, that which carried no risk, and 
did not involve his own death, as an 
attack on the Pasha almost certainly 
would. Would he be prudent and turn 
his hand against the single helpless man ? 
Or would his long-nursed rage stifle all 
care for himself and drive him against 
Mouraki? If so, if he chose that way, 
there was a glimmer of hope. I glanced 
at Phroso’s motionless figure and pallid 
face: I glanced at the little boat that 
floated (why had Demetri not beached 
it?); I glanced at the rope that bound it 
to the other boat: I measured the dis- 
tance between the boats and myself; I 
thrust my hand into the pocket of my 
coat and contrived to open the blade of 
my clasp-knife which was now the only 
weapon left to me. 

Mouraki spoke and smiled; he made 
no gesture, but there was just a move- 


_ ment of his eyes towards me; Demetri’s as to be more private in their talk—but 
_ eyes followed his for an instant but would was that the object of both of them? 


| not dellon my face. ‘The Pasha spoke Still Demetri shook his heads The 
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foot, he drew back from the imperious 
man, as though he shunned him and 
would fain escape from him. Mouraki 
would not let him go, but followed him in 
his retreat, step for step; thus another 
ten yards were put between them and me. 
Anger and contempt blazed now on 
Mouraki’s face; he raised his hand and 
brought it down clenched on the palm 
of the other. Demetri held out his hand 
as though in protest or supplication. ‘The 
Pasha stamped with his foot. There 
were no signs of relenting in his man- 
ner. 

My eyes grew weary with intent watch- 
ing: I felt like a man who has been star- 
ing at a bright white light, too fascinated 
by its intensity to blink or turn away even 
though it pains him to look longer. The 
figures of the two seemed to become indis- 
tinct and blurred. I rubbed my knuckles 
into my eyes to clear my vision, and 
looked again. Yes, they were a little 
farther off, even still a little farther off 
than when I had looked before. It 
could not be by chance and unwittingly 
that Demetri always and always and 
always gave back a pace, luring the 
Pasha to follow him. No, there was a 
plan in his head: and in my heart 
suddenly came a great beat of savage joy 
—of joy at the chance heaven gave, yes, 
and of lust for the blood of the man 
against whom I had so mighty a debt of 
wrong. And, as I gazed now, for an in- 
stant—a single barely perceptible instant 


—came the swiftest message from 
Demetri’s eyes. I read it; I knew its 
meaning. I sat where I was, but every 


muscle of my body was tense and strung 
in readiness for that desperate leap, and 
every nerve of me quivered with a re- 
pressed excitement that seemed almost 


to kill. Now, now! Was it now? I was 
within an ace of crying ‘‘Strike!” But 
I held the word in and still gazed. And 
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the soldiers leant easily on their bayonets, 
exchanging a word or two now and again, 
yawning sometimes, weary of a dull job, 
wondering when his Excellency would let 
them get home again ; of what was going 
on behind their backs, there on the slope 
of the rock, they took no heed. _ 

Ah, there was a change now! Demetri 
had ceased to protest, to deprecate and 
to retreat. Mouraki’s frowns had 
vanished, he smiled again in satisfaction 
and approval. Demetri threw a glance 
at me. Mouraki spoke. Demetri an- 
swered. Foran instant I looked at the 
soldiers; they were more weary and in- 
attentive than ever. Back went my eyes, 
and now Mouraki with suave graciousness, 
in condescending recognition of a good 
servant, stepped right close up to Demetri 
and, raising his hand, reached round the 
fellow’s shoulder and patted him ap- 
provingly on the back. 

“Tt will be now!” I thought, nay, I 
believe I whispered, and I drew my legs 
up under me and grasped the hidden 
knife in my pocket. ‘Yes, it must be 
now.” 

Mouraki patted, laughed, evidently 
praised ; Demetri bowed his head. But 
his long, lithe, bare, brown right-arm that 
had hung so weary a time in idle waiting 
by his side —the arm whose hand held the 
great bright blade so lovingly polished, so 
carefully tested—the arm began slowly and 
cautiously to crawl up his side. It pent 
at the elbow, it rested a moment after its 
stealthy secret climb. Then, quick‘as 
lightning, it flew above Demetri’s hea’, 
the blade sparkled in the sun, the hand 
swooped down, and the gleams of the 
sunlit steel were quenched in the body 
of Mouraki. With a sudden cry of 
amazement, of horror, and of agony the 
Pasha staggered and fell prone on the 
rocky ground. And Demetri cried, “At 
last, my Ged, at last !” and laughed aloud. 


(10 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Mr. Nettleship thereupon very kindly 
produces a large stack of note-books, and, 
opening one, showed me innumerable 
sketches of paws, eyes, and every detail 
of the animal’s form, which he studies 
in all positions daily; and generously 
lent it to me for reproduction in Zhe 
Jdler, He also showed me sketches of two 
Cape dogs, animals which are rarely met 
with, and which are extremely ferocious. 

There is also in the studio a picture of 
a white tiger, one of the rarest of wild 
animals, shot in Central India, and a 
sketch of a cheetah. 

‘““T made this sketch in India when I 
was there in 1881, to paint a portrait of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, at his request. 
He had seen some of my work. When I 
had completed the portrait, with which he 
was very pleased, he commissioned me 
to paint a large picture of a cheetah hunt 
from life, which I did with the greatest 
pleasure ; the subject was so novel and so 
interesting. We used to go out at four 
o'clock inthe morning, and I painted with 
the aid of small field-glasses. Of course 
the whole scene is over in a few moments. 
The cheetah is led out, hooded, and 
leashed, and as soon as a wild buck is 
spotted, the cheetah is released, and 
away he goes. When he comes up to the 
prey he springs upon it, and drags it to 
the ground. I have ridden to hounds a 
good deal, and my stiff arm is the result of 
a bad fall from my horse when in the 
hunting field. Next to painting, I think 
my greatest pleasure would be hunting.” 

‘* And you never do any figure studies ?” 

“Yes, occasionally during the winter 
months. Here is a little painting I have 
just commenced, and shall finish when I 
can’t work out of doors. It represents a 
huntress throwing off a falcon, and my 
idea is to place a panther in the foreground 
to give the necessary touch of colour. 
“What do you think of it?” 

“The lady is too thin for my idea of 
beauty.” 

“In the first place the sketch is not 
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finished,” replies Mr. Nettleship drily. 
“‘ And, in the second, I think if you look 
up your mythology you will find that most 
huntresses are sinewy. I have never yet 
seen Diana represented as a particularly 
plump lady.” 

Fee!ing I had been distinctly scratched 
by a lion’s claw, I proposed that Mr. 
Nettleship should leave the lions for a 
while at rest, and tell me somewhat of his 
career. 

“T was always very fond of drawing as 
a child. Naturally, animals had the 
greatest attraction for me. My father 
was a solicitor in Northamptonshire, and 
I was educated to follow his profession, 
much against my inclinations. When I 
was over twenty, I started out in a 
line by myself; I had then become ac- 
quainted with Browning the poet, and he 
gave me the first impulse towards my 
success. I also received much cn- 
couragement from his friend Rossetti, 
to whom he introduced me, and I was 
greatly impressed by his marvellous per- 
sonality. To Rossetti I owe my first 
commission.” 

“If I remember rightly, you yourself 
paid a tribute to Browning’s genius.” 

‘“‘T have always been a great admirer 
of his poetry and writings. I wrote a 
book entitled Essays and Thoughts, which 
was intended as a friendly criticism on 
his work, published by John Lane & Co., 
who have lately issued a fresh edition.” 

* And your next commission ?” 

“IT was then commissioned by Watts 
to paint a couple of leopards for one of 
his pictures.” 

“But after leaving the law surely you 
had some art training ?” 

“Ves, I went to Heatherley’s for a year 
or more, and essayed to become a proba- 
tioner at the Royal Academy; I failed 
twice, the third time I was successful. 
‘Then for some reason which I cannot 
recall, I threw it up. Later, I went to 
the Slade School in Gower Street, where 
I gained a prize for figure-drawing.” 
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“Then you exhibited a picture in the 
Grosvenor in 1882, did you not?” 

“Yes. It was entitled ‘The Dirge in 
the Desert,’ and represented a lion roaring 
over a dying lioness. The principal 
point of the picture was a cub which was 
unconcernedly drinking water which was 
blood-stained from his mother’s wounds.” 

** And then ‘ The Blind Lion’?” 

Yes, in 1883. I imagined the lion 
being struck by lightning, and finding his 


way over the precipice, and being mobbed > 


by hyenas. Some of the comic papers 
made a skit of it, and represented it as 
Gladstone and the Fourth Party, of which 
Lord Randolph Churchill was a leading 
figure. Then,” said Mr. Nettleship, 
thoughtfully, “‘ I think ‘ The Refuge’ was 
the next ; but it is rather difficult to recall 
them in the order they came. ‘Then ‘The 
Abyss’ and ‘ The Flood,’ where the lioness 
is floating down on the torrent, sheltering 
her cub in her fore-paws, the eagles 
wheeling overhead waiting to swoop down 
upon them. My latest exhibit is in the 
New Gallery, entitled ‘Touch and Go,’ 
a cub climbing down a precipice on its 
own account.” | 

“You are a great believer in pastels, 
are you not?” 

“Yes. That is a favourite method of 
work. I have done over two hundred in 
the last five years, and they sell like hot 
cakes. I never have one on my hands. 
Here is one of a white panther, which is 
being exhibited with ‘Touch and Go’ in 
the New Gallery.” 

“Have you so far escaped being 
mauled ?” 

‘‘T’ve run one or two close shaves, but 
never anything very desperate. Once, 
I remember, in the old days at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, before the new Lion House 
was built, I was allowed to go inside the 
barrier, close against the cage to paint. I 
got my picture inside, was just settling 
down to work, when the lion suddenly 
stretched out his paw, and gripped hold 
of my right arm. Luckily, the instinct of 
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self-preservation made me jump quickly 
away from the cage, or in a few moments 
his claws would have found their way into 
the arteries of my arm, and I should have 
probably met death. As it was, I suf- 
fered quite enough; and an old lady stand- 
ing by, who witnessed the occurrence, 
immediately trotted off and told the 
superintendent, who strictly forbade me 
ever to go inside the barrier again. 
Another little incident occurred to me 
when I was staying in a country house for 
a week fulfilling a commission to paint 
a savage mastiff kept at the kennels. 
The dog was brought into the gun-room 
to sit for me. The first day or two 
the keeper came with him, and _ ll 
was well. There were two little girls stay- 
ing in the house at the time, and one 
morning they came to look at the picture, 
bringing with them, innocently enough, 
another mastiff from the house. No 
sooner did the dogs face one another 
than a fight seemed imminent, and this 
Once begun it would have been impos- 
sible to stop, as my left arm was in a 
sling. So I caught my dog by the collar 
and held him up, and the girls, with per- 
fect coolness, got their dog from the room. 
My greatest fear was on account of those 
who did not understand the danger there 
was, for I felt we had experienced a 
very near ‘shave.’ As it unfortunately 
happened, this was the only morning that 
the keeper was absent from the gun- 
room. Curiously enough, for days after- 
wards the mastiff sulked with me for 
having stopped the fight, and refused 
to be friends ; in fact, that very afternoon 
some visitors were coming to see the 
picture, my hostess was talking to me, 
and there was a loud knocking at the 
door. She, fearing another episode, asked 
me to come outside the room, and shut the 
dog in. Nosooner did we make for the door 
than the dog made every effort to get out, 
and when he found I was determined not 
to give way to him, he jumped up, and 
caught at my arm. Luckily, I managed 
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to shake him off, got outside, and shut the 
door upon him; and later on we be- 
guiled him into his kennel, and saw 
him locked up with a sense of relief.” 

‘*You have done some Alpine climb- 
ing have you not?” 

“Yes. In my younger days, it was 
one of my favourite amusements. Once, 
on a mountain near Grindelwald, which I 
and one of my friends had climbed with- 
out the assistance of a guide, we lost our 
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way in a snow-storm, and had it not 
been for our pluck in persisting in going 
on, although we did not know a step of 
the route, I should have not been here to 
tell you the incident.” 

Mr. Nettleship is a typical Englishman 
In appearance, broad-shouldered, of good 
height, with a pleasant cheery manner 
that makes you feel at home at once, and 
leaves me with the pleasantest reminis- 
cences of an hour spent in a lion’s den. 
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in those directions. When Miss Braddon, 
with all the usual flourishes of journalistic 
trumpets, announced the fact that a new 
magazine was to be published under her 
auspices, I had the temerity to invite my- 
self to contribute thereto. Youth is rash, 
ignorance is bold. It is wonderful how 
often both get a footing in the race. 
The difficulty is to stay. Probationers 
often come to grief; but, as Jerrold 
said to his son, “It is no good opening 
shop until you have something to put in 
the window.” Happy days, when we 
think we have a store worthy of displaying, 
goods that might dazzle the most intellec- 
tual Bond Street that ever was dreamed 
of ! 

My proposal was an article (I had not 
the audacity to call it an essay) on country 
life, a chapter of semi-sporting reminis- 
cence. Why do so many young fellows 
in their earliest work profess to take up 
the pen of experience and philosophy ? 
I think Miss Braddon must have looked 
upon her correspondent as a_ county 
gentleman, accustomed during a long 
life to sporting adventure, and _house- 
parties. Anyhow, I was the proprietor 
of a great county newspaper, and the 
article itself did the rest. It was ac- 
cepted, and was mentioned by quite a 
number of critics as a contribution emi- 
nently characteristic of the new editor’s 
policy and purpose, which was evidently 
not to treat life too seriously, and, as far 
as possible, to be anecdotical, ‘The 
Feast of St. Partridge” was the title of 
the article, and, though I had just pub- 
lished my first novel, I preferred to be one 
of the anonymous contributors to Se/- 
gravia. And this is how I came to be in- 
vited to that inaugural dinner, having for 
my immediate neighbours as guests, Watts 
Phillips, ‘fom ‘Taylor, Wilkie Collins, and 
Charles Reade. Mr. John Maxwell, the 
husband of Miss Braddon, was then a man 
of energy and resource. He introduced 
me, in his effusive but pleasant way, as the 
youngest author present (you met very 
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few lady writers thirty years ago), a youth 
who preferred to sue the goddess Fame 
anonymously in the first number of 
Belgravia. Poor Maxwell, I knew him 
in a friendly way for many years after that 


‘night, a kindly host, with the capacity to 


make both enemies and friends, and 
always true to both in his hatred and 
his sympathy. He went about the 
world with a cheerful word or a dash 
of cynical badinage. The pathos of 
his later years will always mingle in my 
pleasantest recollections of him. For 
many months he suffered from a form 
of paralysis that made him a prisoner to 
his couch. His brain remained unim- 
paired, but he articulated with difficulty. 
From a life of unbounded activity to the 
monotony of merely keeping body and 
soul together, helpless physically, one can 
hardly imagine a more terrible infliction. 
Maxwell bore his misfortune not only with 
resignation but with cheerfulness. His 
nurse spoke of him as one of the most 
exemplary patients she had ever attended. 
After a time the household became accus- 
tomed to the master’s condition, and his 
wife was persuaded to continue her social 
receptions, upon which occasions it de- 
lighted the invalid to be visited in his 
room by his oldest friends, and to sit— 
(this once great rollicking fellow, with a 
glass in his hand, and a toast of sentiment 
on his lips)—his hand in yours, a quiet 
smile on his face, and content to listen 
to your optimistic hopes about his health, 
happy that you seemed happy in them, 
though he knew, poor fellow, that he was 
booked for an early passage to the other 
world. May we all be as patient when 
our time shall come ! 


XXI. 
CHARLES READE AND VICTOR HUGO. 
It was at this Be/yravia dinner that I 
made the acquaintance of Charles Reade. 
Those were the days of the first Tinsley, 
Edward, who was stricken down at the 
opening of his career. He was my first 
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pay him a visit, he sent me, from time to 
time, through his friend and neighbour 
Mr. Oliver, photographs of himself and 
family. Among these is a picture of the 
great Frenchman in his salon. 

The poet is standing by the fire-place, 
his arm leaning upon a chair, and amidst 
surroundings which quite realise the 
description of him in the third volume 
of the Letters of Charles Dickens. The 
famous English novelist found Victor 
Hugo’s house a most extraordinary place, 
looking like an old curiosity shop, or the 
property-room of some gloomy, vast old 
theatre. He was much struck by Hugo 
himself, who looked every inch the genius 
he was. His wife was a handsome 
woman, with flashing black eyes.  Sit- 
ting among old armour and old tapestry, 
and old coffers and grim old chairs and 
tables and old canopies of state from old 
palaces, and old golden lions going to 
play at skittles with ponderous golden 
balls, he and his family made a most 
romantic show, and looked like a chapter 
out of one of his own books. 

In another picture of Hugo in his 
arbour there is a sad, reflective expres- 
sion in his face. He has the look that 
strongly recalls Reade in his garden that 
abutted on Hyde Park; and Hugo, in 
the picture, wears a soft hat, as Reade 
often did, with a loose black shooting- 
jacket, grey waistcoat and trousers, open 
vest, and a small black necktie. Reade 
and Hugo had many characteristics 
in common. Reade shared Hugo’s 
passionate hatred of oppression and 
wrong, and was moved by _ similar 
sentiments for the poor. His literary 
style was often Hugoish in its terse, 
short, telling sentences, but in_ his 
brightest dreams he never had_ such 
poetic fancies as the illustrious French- 
man had every day. Hugo oddly 
enough did not care for music. Reade 
loved to hear the violin played, and 
was an expert in regard to the manu- 
facture of that instrument. I was the 
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medium through whom Mr. Barnet 
Phillips, the American author and jour- 
nalist, presented him with one of the 
finest instruments in his collection. It 
was made in New York. 

Victor Hugo, according to a Parisian 
biographer, wrote very quickly, but often 
corrected laboriously. He rarely  re- 
wrote. Madame Drouet, who was his 
literary secretary for thirty years, copied 
all his manuscripts ; otherwise the printers 
would have found him one of the most 
difficult authors to put into type. Madame 
Drouet saved them much worry, and him- 
self, or his publishers, much expense in 
the way of composition. She also as- 
sisted in the correction of the proofs. 
He generally had several works on the 
stocks at the same time. Thackeray 
found recreation in a change of subject ; 
Gladstone rests himself with a treatise on 
Homer. Victor Hugo evidently regarded 
his work from a similarly industrious 
standpoint. He would go from poetry 
to fiction, from fiction to history, accord- 
ing to his mood. As a rule, he rose at 
six o’clock in the morning, took a cold 
bath ; then, breakfasting on a raw egg 
and a cup of black coffee, went to work. 
What the work was depended upon the 
inspiration of the moment. In Paris one 
of his recreations was riding on the top of 
an omnibus, a habit he contracted during 
a short visit to London. A friend told 
him if he wanted to study the street life 
of London he should ride on the knife- 
board. In those days the top seat of an 
omnibus was more or less like a fence on 
wheels; and it was by no means the 


thing to be seen among the outside pas- 


sengers. Indeed, Mr. Yellowplush would 
have given notice in any service where the 
master could have so far ‘‘ demeaned 
himself.” London has now placed garden 
seats on the tops of her omnibuses.. A 
tide from east to west is a delightful 
experience ; and on summer days the 
roofs of the people’s vehicles are gay with 
parasols and merry with women’s voices. 


XXII. 
‘““SUCH IS FAME.” 

Among the most sincere mourners of 
Charles Reade was Wilkie Collins ; they 
were great friends; each admired the 
work of the other. Collins lived in a 
spacious house in Gloucester Place. 
He delighted in his work, and loved 
to talk about it. In this respect he 
was the very opposite of Blackmore, who 
is a market-gardener, not from necessity, 
but choice. He would rather talk of gar- 
dening than of literature; and his chief 
recreation is fishing in the adjacent river 
Thames, where Isaac Walton fished, and 
where Londoners sit for hours at a stretch 
dreamily watching the pleasure boats pass 
and enjoying the fresh air. ‘I tried to 
talk of other novelists,” said a friend of 
mine who had been visiting Mr. Black- 
more, “and he spoke of the ravages of 
slugs among his strawberries.” And when 
my friend got back again to literature, 
Blackmore told him how he dealt with 
the marauding blackbirds among his 
cherries. Alphonse Karr, the author of 
that pleasant book, 4 Zour Round My 
Garden, would have found the literary 
horticulturist a charming companion. 
Notwithstanding that Blackmore lives 
this kind of rural life, he often sits up far 
into the night at his desk. He lives, like 
many another Englishman, on the inside 
of a great brick wall that fences him in 
from the rude world, although he- helps 
to supply the London markets with fruit. 
While admiring his work and recognising 
the genius of it, one may be pardoned for 
wondering what would have been his fate 
as an author had not a sympathetic pub- 
lisher and a royal marriage come to his 
aid. Lorna Doone, which made his re- 
putation, was a failure on its first publi- 
cation. Neither critics nor readers would 
have it. For nearly two years it lay in 
the cold shade of neglect. Sampson Low, 
its publisher, thought it a great novel, and 
gave it a fresh chance when it seemed 
to be dead; he re-issued it, with new 
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advertisements, on the eve of the mar- 
riage of the Princess Louise and the Mar- 
quis of Lorne. The similarity of the 
names Lorne and Lorna attracted atten- 
tion ; the public was in a different mood 
from that which governed them when 
first Lorna Doone was published, and the 
novel took its rightful place in the litera- 
ture of the time. Such are the curious 
uncertainties of success in literature. 
Lorna Doone had a narrow escape of 
being sold for waste-paper. Let this com- 
fort all and sundry who have favourite 
literary children that as yet have 
had no Sampson Low and no royal 
marriage to come to their rescue. But 
fame has its limitations. 

A class paper devoted to gardening 
even discounted Blackmore's pretensions 
in that direction. It was in a criticism 
on some opinion which the famous 
novelist had expressed as a gardener 
on the subject of cherries. The critic 
said he had heard that Mr. Blackmore 
wrote stories for magazines, and if he 
knew as little about that business as 
he did about gardening, he pitied his 
readers ; the truth being, I suspect, that 
Blackmore had forgotten more about both 
subjects than our bucolic friend ever knew 
of either. 

Some years ago, at a Lotus banquet 
presided over by the late John Broughain, 
the chairman, in a moment of forgetful- 
ness, proposed Black’s health as the 
author of that sublime romance Lorna 
Doone. I nudged Brougham and said, 
‘No, that is Blackmore’s book not 
Black’s.” ‘“ What is Black’s chief book ?” 
he asked in a theatrical aside. Black sat 
next to me, and amidst the general em- 
barrassment I could not at the moment 
remember Black's best book; though 4 
Daughter of Heth was trembling on my 
lips. The genial chairman’s mistake 
formed the oratorical peg of the even- 
ing, upon which every speaker hung his 
wisest comments or his funniest joke; 
they all mentioned the beauties of Lorna 
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Doone, and congratulated Black upon his 
masterpiece and Brougham upon his 
discovery of the real author. 


XXIII. 
WILKIE COLLINS AND “THE MOON- 
STONE.” 

When I first called upon Wilkie Collins, 
many years ago, he showed me with pride 
his latest work reprinted in several 
languages. It did me good to see a man 
so frank and open in the enjoyment of 
his success. He spoke enthusiastically of 
his hopes for the book he was then writ- 
ing. Ona later day, when I knew him 
better, he consulted me about the new 
play upon which he was engaged—a 
dramatisation of Zhe Moonstone. 

I .was astounded at his leaving out of 
the play the three guardians of the stone 
who had given so much dramatic point 
to the story, and urged him to reconsider 
the design of his play. ‘ No,” he said, 
“I tried to get them in, but every time 
I felt that they were like three negro 
minstrels, and that on the first night 
the gallery would call on them for a song.” 
This view of the ridiculous side of the 
mysterious trio, which I am convinced 
the audience would not have taken, 
killed his play. Zhe Moonstone still re- 
mains a great possible drama. 

Wilkie Collins talked of his characters 
as Dickens and Thackeray talked of 
theirs, as if they lived; but, unlike 
Dickens, he mapped out his stories and 
planned his incidents with almost mathe- 
matical precision. He worked in a large 
room in his house in Gloucester Place, 
breaking off now and then in bursts to 
tramp up and down, as if he had on hand 
a sudden walking match against time. 
I never saw Douglas Jerrold, but Wilkie 
Collins must have been like him in one 
respect. They were both short men with 
large heads. When they were seated 
at a table they looked like giants, when 
they got up they were dwarfs—intellectual 
dwarfs. Apropos of this, I remember 
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telling Collins of a certain little modest 
comedian, who was called as a witness in 
a police-court. ‘Stand up, Mr. Keeley,” 
said the judge. ‘I am standing up,” was 
the plaintive reply. 


XXIV. 
AUTHORS AT WORK. 

Dickens at work was peculiarly sensi- 
tive to his surroundings. He loved to 
have everything orderly about him. 
Indeed, he could never settle down com- 
fortably to his desk without he felt assured 
that not only his own room but the entire 
house was neat and trim for the day. 
Ie was far more deliberate in formulating 
the conception of a story than in design- 
ing it, in fixing its landmarks, its halting 
places, its rests, its outbursts of incident, 
and its effective situations. He would, 
as he has said himself, in the first stage 
of a new book, go round and round the 
idea of it, as a bird in a cage goes about 
his sugar before touching it. He did 
not map out his novels; he not only 
allowed his characters to run away with 
him, but to carry his story along with 
them into channels he had _ hardly 
dreamed of. The results are, neverthe- 
less, perfectly delightful, except to the 
dramatist, who can never fairly fix him 
with a plot. In this direction Bret Harte 
reminds me of Dickens. ‘ What plays 
Bret Harte’s stories would make,” one 
hears people say; but sit down to drama- 
tise him, and see how his fine dramatic 
suggestions elude you. No one knows 
this better than Bret Harte, with whom I 
have had the pleasure of collaborating in 
a play which I hope may one day chal- 
lenge public criticism. An indescribable 
interest lies in the fact that before we sat 
down to write it Bret Harte took hold of 
the original story, and completed the 
history of the leading characters. It is 
the dramatic biography of JAZ’liss car- 
ried to its conclusion; not coming toa 
vague, if beautifully suggestive, finale, 
with two people walking out into the 
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darkness, hand in hand, but developed on 
the lines of the original sketch intoadrama 
of character and incident, into a comedy 
of American life and manners. Bret 
Harte seems to me nowadays to be almost 
better known in England than in America. 
We regard him as the Dickens of America, 
and Dickens, you know, was one of his 
greatest admirers. For some time he 
was a neighbour of mine in St. John’s 
Wood. I often met him, taking con- 
templative strolls in that artistic region 
where Miss Evans (George Eliot), in sober 
cloak and bonnet, could be frequently seen 
walking with Lewes, the critic, whose in- 
fluence on her latest work changed, some 
people think, what otherwise would have 
bee: great novels into philosophic treatises 
and psychological studies. 

Thackeray worked with difficulty. His 
muse laboured. He often complained 
that he could not dispose of his 
characters to his satisfaction, and he 
had doubts as to his success. His recrea- 
tion was his club, and he was fond of a 
good dinner ; he enjoyed rare wine, and 
liked to talk about it. He spent much of 
his leisure at the Athenzeum, the Reform, 
and the Garrick. He was most at home 
at the Garrick. He is one of the illustra- 
tions of the want of wealth compelling 
genius to be active. He must have drawn 
many of his characters from the clubs, and 
seen them perambulating the West End of 
London. Walking with his daughter, he 
would point out the houses where they 
lived. He was very serious about his 
characters, and believed in them. One 
day, meeting a friend who mentioned his 
current novel, he said, ‘‘ I have killed the 
Colonel ; come into Evans’s, and I will 
tell you all about it.” 

Mark Lemon, who knew him well, told 
me that he never felt thoroughly at home 
with Thackeray, who was “so wise upon 
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every subject” ; and yet to the same man 
and a few friends Thackeray said, ‘Let us 
go out into the fields, and make believe we 
are all boys again.” He enjoyed tellinga 
story of being present at an agricultural 
dinner at York, when a guest said to 
another, indicating Thackeray, ‘‘ Who’s 
your friend?” ‘Oh! don’t you know— 
Thackeray, the author.” “Oh—h!” said 
the Yorkshireman, ‘you don’t say so; I 
thought he was a gentleman.” 

Walter Besant’s recreation, if he takes 
any, seems to be a change from one kind 
of work to another, from novel writing to 
the harder business of reforming the exist- 
ing system of publishing and advancing 
the interests of women-workers in the East 
End. It is a great field for practical 
philanthropy, the East End of London. 
A few years ago I spent Christmas Eve 
in the purlieus of Jack the Ripper, and 
was pathetically impressed with the utter 
despair of the poor, and astonished at 
their efforts to make the best of things. 
In a garret, with the windows broken, the 
wind creeping in through yawning cracks 
in the wall, a door that would not shut, a 
man, his wife, and three children, were 
living on a few shillings a week, very 
hardly won by selling old boots in the 
street ; yet the room was decorated with 
paper flowers, a bit of red-berried holly, 
and two texts, ‘‘Merry Christmas” and 
**God is love.” It was in visits to such 
localities as this that Dickens discovered 
some of his most pathetic scenes and 
characters. 

How one drifts into back-waters of the 
great river, when one has no responsi- 
bilities of making this point or the other. 
After an hour or two at anchor in a 
back-water, pulling into the main stream 
again is like getting back to the world. 
One feels inclined to say to the reader, 
‘Wait for us at yonder bend of the river.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


“CHOICE SPIRITS.” 


BY W. W. JACOBS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. G. WALKER. 


HE day was fine and the 
breeze so light that the old 
patched sails were taking 
the schooner along at a 
gentle three knots per hour. 
A sail or two shone like 

snow in the offing, and a gull hovered 

in the air astern. From the cabin to 
the galley, and from the galley to the 
untidy tangle in the bows, there was no 
sign of life to benefit by the conversation 
of the skipper and mate as they discussed 

a wicked and mutinous spirit which had 

become observable in the crew. 

*‘ Tt’s sheer rank wickedness, that’s what 
it is,” said the skipper, a small elderly man, 
with grizzled beard and light blue eyes. 

*‘ Rank,” agreed the mate, whose tem- 
perament was laconic. 

“Why, when I was a boy, you wouldn’t 
believe what I had to eat,” said the 
skipper ; “not if I took my bible oath on 
it, you wouldn't.” 

‘“‘ They’re dainty,” said the mate. 

“ Dainty !” said the other, indignantly. 
“What right have hungry sailormen to 
be dainty? Don’t I give them enough 
to eat? Look! Look there!” 

He drew back, choking, and pointed 
with his fore-finger as Bill Smith, A.B., 
came on deck with a plate held at arm’s 
length, and a nose disdainfully elevated. 
He affected not to see the skipper, and, 
walking in a mincing fashion to the side, 
raked the food from the plate into the 
sea with his fingers. He was followed by 
George Simpson, A.B., who in the same 
objectionable fashion wasted food which 
the skipper had intended should nourish 
his frame. 





‘* Pll pay ’em for this!” murmured the 
skipper. 

‘“There’s some more,” said the mate. 

Two more men came on deck, grinning 
consciously, and disposed of their dinners. 
Then there was an interval—an interval in 
which everybody, fore and aft, appeared to 
be waiting for something; the something 
being at that precise moment standing at 
the foot of the foc’sle ladder, trying to 
screw its courage up. 

“If the boy comes,” said the skipper, 
in a strained, unnatural voice, “I'll flay 
him alive.” 

“You'd better get your knife out, 
then,” said the mate. 

The boy appeared on deck, very white 
about the gills, and looking piteously at 
the crew for support. He became con- 
scious from their scowls that he had for- 
gotten something, and remembering him- 
self, stretched out his skinny arms to 
their full extent, and, crinkling his nose, 
walked with great trepidation to the side. 

“Boy!” vociferated the skipper, sud- 
denly. 

“ Yessir,” said the urchin, hastily. 

‘‘Comm’ere,” said the skipper, sternly. 

‘Shove your dinner over first,” said 
four low, menacing voices. 

The boy hesitated, then walked slowly 
towards the skipper. 

“What are you going to do with that 
dinner ?” demanded the latter, grimly. 

‘* Kat it,” said the youth, modestly. 

“What d’yer bring it on deck for, 
then?” enquired the other, bending his 
brows on him. 

“IT thought it would taste better on 
deck, sir,” said the boy. 
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and his 
serenely. 

“I suppose,” he said, loudly, after 
watching the boy for some time, “I 
s’pose the men threw theirs overboard 
becos they hadn’t been used to such good 
food ?” 

“Yessir,” said the boy. 

“ Pid they say so?” bawled the other. 

The boy hesitated, and glanced ner- 
vously forward. ‘‘ Yessir,” he said at 
length, and shuddered as a low, ominous 
growl came from the crew. Despite his 
slowness, the meal came to an end at 
last, and, in obedience to orders, he rose 
and took his plate forward, looking en- 
treatingly at the crew as he passed them. 

“Come down below,” said Bill, ‘“ we 
want to have a talk with you.” 

“Can't,” said the boy. “I’ve got my 
work to do. I haven’t got time to talk.” 

He stayed up on deck until evening, 
and then, the men’s anger having evapora- 
ted somewhat, crept softly below, and 
climbed into his bunk. Simpson leaned 
over and made a clutch at him, but Bill 
pushed him aside. 

‘*Leave him alone,” said he quietly, 
‘we'll take it out of him to-morrow.” 

For some time Tommy lay worrying 
over the fate in store for him, and then, 
yielding to fatigue, turned over and slept 
soundly until he was awakened some three 
hours later by the men’s voices, and, look- 
ing out, saw that the lamp was alight, and 
the crew at supper, listening quietly to 
Bill, who was speaking. 

‘‘T’ve a good mind to strike, that’s 
what I’ve a good mind to do,” he said 
savagely, as, afteran attempt at the butter, 
he put it aside and ate dry biscuit. 

“ An’ get six months,” said old Ned. 
‘That won’t do, Bill.” 

“ Are we to go a matter of six or seven 
days on dry biscuit and rotten taters?” 
demanded the other fiercely. . “‘ Why, it’s 
slow sooicide.” 

“JT wish one of you would commit 
sooicide,” said Ned, looking wistfully round 
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at the faces, “that ’ud frighten the old 
man, and bring him round a bit.” 

“Well, you're the eldest,” said Biull, 
pointedly. - | 

‘‘Drowning’s a easy death, too,” said 
Simpson, persuasively, ‘‘ you can’t have 
much enjoyment in life at your age, 
Ned?” 

‘‘ And you might leave a letter behind 
to the skipper, saying as ’ow you waS 
drove to it by bad food,” said the cook, 
who was getting excited. 

“Talk sense!” said the old man, very 
shortly. 

‘Look here,” said Bill suddenly, “1 
tell you what we can do: let one of us 
pretend to commit suicide, and write a 
letter as Slushey here ses, saying as ’ow 
we're gone overboard sooner than be 
starved to death. It u’d scare the old 
man proper ; and p’raps he'd let us start 
on the other meat without eating up this 
rotten stuff first.” 

“How's it to be done?” asked Simp- 
son, Staring. 

‘“* Go an’ ’ide down the fore ’old,” said 
Bill. ‘‘ There’s not much stuff down there. 
We'll take off the hatch when one of us is 
on watch to-night, and—whoever wants 
to—can go and hide down there till the 
old man’s come to his senses. What do 
you think of it, mates ?” 

“Tt’s all right as an idea,” said Ned 
slowly, ‘ but who's going ? ” 

“Tommy,” replied Bill simply. 

‘** Blest if I ever thought of him,” said 
Ned, admiringly, “did you, cookie ?” 

‘‘Never crossed my mind,” said the 
cook. 

“You see the best o’ Tommy’s going,’ 
said Bill, “is that the old man ’ud only 
give him a flogging if he found it out. | 
We wouldn’t split as to who put the hatch 
on over him. He can be there as com- 
fortable as you please, do nothing, and 
sleep all day if he likes. O’ course we 
don’t know anything about it, we miss 
Tommy, and find the letter wrote on this 
table,” 
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The cook leaned forward and regarded 
his colleague favourably ; then he pursed 
his lips, and nodded significantly at an 
upper bunk from which the face of 
Tommy, pale, and scared, looked arx- 
iously down. 

‘‘ Halloa!” said Bill, ‘have you heard 
what we’ve been saying ?” 

“JT heard you say something about 
going to drown old Ned,” said Tommy, 
guardedly. 

‘“‘He’s heard all about it,” said the 
cook, severely. ‘Do you know where 
little boys who tell lies go to, Tommy ?” 

“I'd sooner go there than down the 
fore ’old,” said Tommy, beginning to 
knuckle his eyes. “I won't go. I'll tell 
the skipper.” 

“No you won't,” said Bill sternly. 
“This is your punishment for them lies 
you told about us to-day, an’ very cheap 
you've got off too. Now, get out o’ that 
bunk. Come on afore I pull you out.” 

With a miserable whimper the youth 
dived beneath his blankets, and, clinging 
frantically to the edge of his berth, kicked 
convulsively as he was lifted down, 
blankets and all, and accommodated with 
a seat at the table. 

“Pen and ink and paper, Ned,” said 
Bill. 

The old man produced them, and Bill, 
first wiping off with his coat-sleeve a 
piece of butter which the paper had ob- 
tained from the table, spread it before 
the victim. : 

‘“‘T can’t write,” said Tommy sullenly. 

The men looked at each other in dis- 
may. 

‘It’s a Jie,” said the cook. 

“T tell you I can't,” said the urchin, 
becoming hopeful, “‘ that’s why they sent 
me to sea becos I couldn't read or write.” 

‘** Pull his ear, Bill,” said Ned, annoyed 
at these aspersions upon an honourable 
profession. 

“Tt don’t matter,” said Bill calmly, 
“Tl write it for “im; the old man don’t 
know my fist.” 
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He sat down at the table, and, squaring 
his shoulders, took a noisy dip of ink, and 
scratching his head, looked pensively at 
the paper. 

‘Better spell it bad, Biull,” suggested 
Ned. 

‘Ay, ay,” said the other. ‘’Ow do 
you think a boy would spell sooicide, 
Ned?” 

The old man pondered. 
s-1-d-e,” he said, slowly. 

‘“‘Why, that’s the right way, ain’t it?” 
enquired the cook, looking from one to 
the other. 

“We mustn’t spell it right,” said Bill, 
with his pen hovering over the paper. 
‘** Be careful, Ned.” 

“ We'll say killed myself, instead,” said 
the old man. ‘A boy wouldn’t use such 
a big word as that, p’raps.” 

Bill bent over his work, and, apparently 
paying great attention to his friends’ en- 
treaties not to write it too well, slowly 
wrote the letter. 

“How’s this?” he enquired, sitting 
back in his seat. 

‘“¢T)eer captin i take my pen in hand 
for the larst time to innform you that 1 
am no more suner than heat the ’orrible 
stuff what you kall meet i have drownded 
miself it is a moor easy death than 
starvin’ i ’ave left my clasp mife to bill an’ 
my silver wotch to it is ’ard too dee so 
young tommie brown.’ ” 

“Splendid!” said Ned, as the reader 
finished and looked enquiringly round. 

“T put in that bit about the knife and 
the watch to make it seem real,” said Bill, 
with modest pride ; “ but, if you like, I’ll 
leave ’em to you instead, Ned.” 

“T don’t want ’em,” said the old man, 
generously. 

“Put your cloes on,” said Bill, turning 
to the whimpering Tommy. 

“Dm not going down that fore ’old,” 
suid Tommy, desperatcly. ‘“ You may as 
well know now as later on—I wont go.” 

“ Cookie,” said Bill, calmly, “ just ’and 
me them cloes, will you? Now, Tommy.” 
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“T tell you, I’m not going to,” said 
Tommy. 

‘An’ that little bit o’ rope, cookie,” 
said Bill, “it’s just down by your ’and. 
Now, Tommy.” 

The youngest member of the crew 
looked from his clothes to the rope, and 
from the rope back to his clothes again. 

‘‘How’m I goin’ to be fed?” he de- 
manded, sullenly, as he began to dress. 

“You'll have a stone bottle o’ water to 
take down with you, an’ some biskits,” 
replied Bill, “an’ of a night-time we'll 
hand you down some o’ that meat you’re 
so fond of. Hide ’em behind the cargo, 
an’ if you hear anybody take the hatch 
off in the day-time, nip behind it your- 
self.” 

‘* An’ what about fresh air?” demanded 
the sacrifice. 

You'll ’ave fresh air of a night when 
the hatch is took off,” said Bill. ‘‘ Don’t 
you worry, I’ve thought of everything.” 

The arrangements being concluded, 
they waited until Simpson relieved the 
mate at the helm, and then trooped up 
on deck, half-pushing and _half-leading 
their reluctant victim. 

“‘Tt’s just as if he was going on a pic 
nic,” said old Ned, as the boy stood un- 
willingly on the deck, with a stone bottle in 
one hand and some biscuits wrapped up 
in an old newspaper in the other. 

‘Lend a ’and, Bill. Easy does it.” 

Noiselessly the two seamen took off the 
hatch, and, as Tommy declined to help in 
the proceedings at all, Ned clambered 
down first to receive him. Bill took him 
by the scruff of the neck, and lowered 
him down, kicking strongly, into the hold. 

** Have you got him ?” enquired Bill. 

“Yes,” said Ned in a smothered voice, 
and, depositing the boy in the hold, hastily 
clambered up again, wiping his mouth. 

“Been having a swig at the bottle?” 
enquired Bill. 

‘“‘Boy’s heel,” said Ned very shortly. 
“Get the hatch on.” 

The hatch was replaced, and Bill and 
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his fellow conspirator, treading quietly and 
not without some apprehension for the 
morrow, went below and_ turned in. 
Tommy, who had been at sea long 
enough to take things as he found them, 
curled. up in the corner of the hold, and 
with his bottle as a pillow fell asleep. 

It was not until eight o’clock next 
morning that the master of the Sunz/eam 
discovered that he was a boy short. He 
questioned the cook as he sat at break- 
fast. The cook, who was a very nervous 
man, turned pale, set the coffee-pot down 
with a thump which upset some of the 
liquor, and bolted up on deck. The 
skipper, after shouting for him in some of 
the most alluring swear words known on 
the high seas, went raging up on deck, 
where he found the men standing in a 
little knot, looking very ill at ease. 

“ Bill,” said the skipper, uneasily, 
“what’s the matter with that damned 
cook ?” 

“'R’s ’ad a shock, sir,” said Bill, 
shaking his head, “‘ we’ve all ’ad a shock.” 

‘You'll have another in a minute,” 
said the skipper, emotionally. ‘‘ Where’s 
the boy?” 

For a moment Bill's hardihood forsook 
him, and he looked helplessly at his 
mates. In their anxiety to avoid his 
gaze they looked over the side, and a 
horrible fear came over the skipper. He 
looked at Bill mutely, and Bill held out a 
dirty piece of paper. 

The skipper read it through in a state 
of stupefaction, then he handed it to the 
mate, who had followed him on deck. 
The mate read it and handed it back. 

“It’s yours,” he said, shortly. 

‘‘T don’t understand it,” said the skip- 
per, shaking his head. ‘Why, only 
yesterday he was up on deck here eating 
his dinner, and saying it was the best 
meat he ever tasted. You heard him, 
Bob?” 

“T heard him, pore little devil!” said 
the mate. 

“You all heard him,” said the skipper. 
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‘“ Well, there’s five witnesses I’ve got. He 
must have been mad. Didn't nobody 
hear him go overboard ?” | 

“TI ’eard a splash, sir, in my watch,” 
said Bill. ot 

‘Why didn’t you run and see what it 
was?” demanded the other. 

“I thought it was one of the chaps 
come up to throw his supper overboard,” 
said Bill, simply. 

‘“Ah!” said the skipper, biting his lip 
“did you? You're always going on about 
the grub. What’s the matter with it?” 

“ It’s pizon, sir,” said Ned, shaking his 
head. ‘‘ The meat’s awful.” 

“It’s as sweet as nuts,” said the skipper. 
“Well, you can have it out of the other 
tank if you like. Will that satisfy you?” 

The men brightened up a little and 
nudged each other. 

“The butter’s bad, too, sir,” said Bill. 

*‘ Butter bad !” said the skipper, frown- 
ing, “how’s that, cook ?” 

‘“‘T ain’t done nothing to it, sir,” said 
the cook, helplessly. 

“Give ’em butter out o’ the firkin in 
the cabin,” growled the skipper. ‘It’s 
my firm belief you’d been ill-using that 
boy, the food was delicious.” 

He walked off, taking the letter with 
him, and, propping it up against the sugar- 
basin, made but a poor breakfast. 

For that day the men lived, as Ned put 
it, on the fat of the land, in addition to 
the other luxuries figgy duff, a luxury 
hitherto reserved for Sundays, being also 
served out to them. Bill was regarded 
as a big-brained benefactor of the human 
race; joy reigned in the foc’sle, and at 
night the hatch was taken off and the 
prisoner regaled with a portion which had 
been saved for him. He ate it ungrate- 
fully, and put churlish and inconvenient 
questions as to what was to happen at the 
end of the voyage. 

“We'll smuggle you ashore all right,” 
said Bill, “none of us are going to sign 
back in this old tuo. ‘I'll take you aboard 
some ship with me—Eh?” 
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“IT didn’t say anything,” said Tommy, 
untruthfully. 

To the wrath and confusion of the crew, 
next day their commanding officer put 
them back on the old diet again. The 
old meat was again served out, and the 
grass-fed luxury from the cabin stopped. 
Bill shared the fate of all leaders when 
things go wrong, and, from being the idol 
of his fellows, became a butt for their 
gibes. 

“What about your little idea now?” 
grunted old Ned, scornfully, that evening 
as he broke his biscuit roughly with his 
teeth, and dropped it into his basin of tea. 

‘You ain’t as clever as you thought you 
was, Bill,” said the cook with the air of a 
discoverer. 

“And there's that pore dear boy shut 
up in the dark for nothing,” said Simp- 
son, with somewhat belated thoughtful- 
ness. ‘‘An’ cookie doing his work.” 

“I’m not going to be beat,” said 
Bill blackly, “‘the old man was badly 
scared yesterday. We must have another 
sooicide, that’s all.” 

“Let Tommy do it again,” suggested 
the cook flippantly, and they all laughed. 

“Two on one trip’ll about do the old 
man up,” said Bill, regarding the inter- 
ruption unfavourably. ‘‘ Now, who’s going 
to be the next ?” 

“We've had enough o’ this game,” said 
Simpson, shrugging his shoulders, “‘ you’ve 
gone cranky, Bill.” 

“No I ain’t,” said Bill; “I’m not going 
to be beat, that’s all. Whoever goes down, 
they'll have a nice, easy, lazy time. Sleep 
all day if he likes, and nothing to do. You 
ain’t been looking very well lately, Ned.” 

“Oh?” said the old man, coldly. 

“Well, settle it between you,” said Bill, 
carelessly, “it’s all one to me, which of 
you goes.” 

“Ho, an’ what about you ?” demanded 
Simpson. 

“Me?” enquired Bill in astonish- 
ment. ‘Why, I’ve got to stay up here 
and manage it.” 
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“Well, we'll stay up and help you,” 
said Simpson derisively. 

Ned and the cook laughed, Simpson 
joined in. Bill rose, and, going to his 
bunk, fished out a pack of greasy cards 
from beneath his bedding. 

*Larst cut, sovicide,” he said briefly. 
© T'm in it.” 

He held the pack before the cook. The 
cook hesitated, and looked at the other 
two. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Bill,” said Simpson. 

“Why, do you funk it ?” sneered Bill. 

“Tt’s a fool's game, I tell you,” said 
Simpson. 

“Well, you ’elped me start it,” said the 
other. ‘You're afraid, that’s what you 
are, afraid. You can let the boy go down 
there, but when it comes to yourselves, 
you turn chicken-’arted.” 

‘All right,” said Simpson, recklessly, 
“let Bill ’ave ’is way ; cut, cookie.” 

Sorely against his better sense the cook 
complied, and drew a ten; Ned, after much 
argument, cut and drew seven ; Simpson, 
with a king in his fist, leaned back on the 
locker and fingered his beard nonchalantly. 
‘*Go on Bill,” he said, “‘ see what you can 
do.” 

Bill took the pack and shuffled it, “I 
orter be able to beat seven,” he said 
slowly. He handed the pack to Ned, 
drew a card, and the other three sat back 
and laughed boisterously. 

“Three!” said Simpson, ‘ Bravo, Bill ! 
I’ll write your letter for you; he'd know 
your writing. What shall I say?” 

“Say what you like,” retorted Bill, 
breathing hard as he thought of the hold. 

He sat back sneering disdainfully, as 
the other three merrily sat down to com- 
pose his letter, replying only by a cor- 
temptuous silence when Simpson asked 
him whether he wanted any kisses put in. 
When the letter was handed over for his 
inspection he only made one remark. 

“T thought you could write better than 
that, George,” he said, haughtily. 

“Tim writing it for you,” said Simpson. 
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Bill's hauteur vanished and he became 
his old self again. “If you want a plug 
in the eye, George,” he said, feelingly, 
‘‘you’ve only got to say so, you know.” 

His temper was so unpleasant that half 
the pleasure of the evening was spoiled, 
and instead of being conducted to his 
hiding-place with quips and light laughter, 
the proceedings were more like a funeral 
than anything else. The crowning touch 
to his ill-nature was furnished by Tommy, 
who upon coming up and learning that 
Bill was to be his room-mate, gave way to 
a fit of the most unfeigned horror. 

‘‘There’s another letter for you this 
morning,” said the mate, as the skipper 
came out of his state-room, buttoning up 
his waistcoat. 

“ Another what 2?” demanded the other, 
turning pale. 

The mate jerked his thumb upwards. 
“Old Ned has got it,” he continued. “TI 
can’t think what’s come over the men.” 

The skipper dashed up on deck, and 
mechanically took the letter from Ned 
and read it through. He stood for some 
time like a man ina dream, and then 
stumbled down the foc’sle, and looked in 
all the bunks and even under the table, 
then he came up and stood by the hold 
with his head on one side. The men 
held their breath. 

“What's the meaning of all this?” he 
demanded at length, sitting limply on the 
hatch, with his eyes down. 

“* Bad grub, sir,” said Simpson, gaining 
courage from his manner; “that’s what 
we'll have to say when we get ashore.” 

“You're not to say a word about it!” 
said the other, firing up. 

“It's our dooty, sir,” said Ned, im- 
pressively. 

‘Look here, now,” said the skipper, 
and he looked at the remaining members 
of the crew entreatingly. ‘ Don’t Iet’s 
have no more suicides. The old meat’s 
cone now, and you can start the other, 
and when we get to port I'll ship in some 
fresh butter and vegetables. Lut I don't 
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want you to say anything about the food 
being bad, or about these letters when we 
get to port. I shall simply say the two of 
‘em disappeared, an’ I want you to say 
the same.” 

“It can’t be done, sir,” said Simpson, 
firmly. 

The skipper rose and walked to the 
side. ‘Would a fipun note make any 
difference ?” he asked ina low voice. 

“It ’ud make a little difference,” said 
Ned, cautiously. 

The skipper looked up at Simpson. 
On the face of Simpson was an expression 
of virtuous arithmetical determination. 

The skipper looked down again. “Or 
a fi‘pun note each?” he said, in a low 
voice. ‘“‘I can’t go beyond that.” 

“Call it twenty pun and it’s a bargain, 
ain’t it, mates ?” said Simpson. 

Ned said it was, and even the cook 
forgot his nervousness and said it was 
evident the skipper must do the generous 
thing and they’d stand by him. 

‘“*“Where’s the money coming from?” 
enquired the mate as the skipper went 
down to breakfast, and discussed the 
matter with him. ‘They wouldn’t get 
nothing out of me! ” 

The skylight was open; the skipper 
with a glance at it bent forward and 
whispered in his ear. 

“Wot!” said the mate. He en- 
deavoured to suppress his laughter with 
hot coffee and bacon, with the result that 
he had to rise from his seat and stand 
patiently while the skipper dealt him some 
hearty thumps on the back. 

With the prospect of riches before 
them the men cheerfully faced the extra 
work ; the cook did the boy’s, while Ned 
and Simpson did Bill’s between them. 
When night came they removed the hatch 
again, and with a little curiosity waited to 
hear how their victims were progressing. 

““Where’s my dinner?” growled Bill, 
hungrily, as he drew himself up on deck. 

“Dinner!” said Ned, 1n_ surprise ; 
“why, you ain't got none.” 
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‘* Wot?” said Bill, ferociously. 

““You see the skipper only serves out 
for three now,”’ said the cook. 

‘“* Well, why didn’t you save us some? ” 
demanded the other. 

““There ain’t enough of it, Bill, there 
ain’t indeed,” said Ned. ‘‘ We have to 
do more work now, and there ain’t 
enough even for us. You've got biscuit 
and water, haven’t you ?” 

Bill swore at him. 

“f’ve ’ad enough o’ this,” he said, 
fiercely. “I’m coming up, let the old 
man do what he likes. I don’t care.” 

“Dont do that, Bill,” said the old 
man, persuasively. ‘ Everything’s going 
beautiful. You was quite right what you 
said about the old man. We was wrong. 
He’s skeered fearful, and he’s going to 
give us twenty pun to say nothing about 
it when we get ashore.” 

‘‘I’m going to have ten out o’ that,” 
said Bill, brightening a little, ‘‘and it’s 
worth it too. I get the ’orrors shut up 
down there all day.” 

“* Ay, ay,” said Ned, with a side kick 
at the cook, who was about to question 
Bill’s method of division. 

“The old man sucked it all in beauti- 
ful,” said the cook. “ He’s in a dreadful 
way. He’s got all your clothes and things, 
and the boy’s, and he’s going to ‘and ’em 
over to vour friends. It’s the best joke 
I ever heard.” 

“ You're a fool!” said Bill, shortly, and, 
lighting his pipe, went and squatted in 
the bows to wrestle grimly with a naturally 
bad temper. 

For the ensuing four days things went 
on smoothly enough. ‘The weather being 
fair the watch at night was kept by the 
men, and regularly they had to go through 
the unpleasant Jack-in-the-box experience 
of taking the lid off Bill. The sudden 
way he used to pop out and rate them 
about his sufferings and their callousness 
was extremely trying, and it was only by 
much persuasion and reminder of his 
share of the hush-money that they could 
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persuade him to return again to his lair 
at daybreak. 

Still undisturbed they rounded the 
Land’s End. The day had been close 
and muggy, but towards night the wind 
freshened and the schooner began to 
slip at a good pace through the water. 
The two prisoners, glad to escape from 
the stifling atmosphere of the hold, sat in 
the bows with an appetite which. the air 
made only too keen for the preparations 
made to satisfy it. Ned was steering, and 
the other two men having gone below 
and turned in, there were no listeners to 
their low complaints about the food. 

‘It’s a fool’s game, Tommy,” said Bill, 
shaking his head. 

“Game?” said Tommy, sniffing. ‘’Ow 
are we going to get away when we get to 
Northsea ?” 

“You leave that to me,” said Bill. 
‘*Old Ned seems to ha’ got a bad cough,” 
he added. 

““He’s choking, I should think,” said 
Tommy, leaning forward. ‘Look ! he’s 
waving his hand at us.” 

Both sprang up hastily, but ere they 
could make any attempt to escape the 
skipper and mate emerged from the com- 
panion and walked towards them. 

‘* Look here,” said the skipper, turning 
to the mate, and indicating the culprits 
with his hand ; “ perhaps you'll disbelieve 
in dreams now.” 

‘“Strordinary!” said the mate, rubbing 
his eyes, as Bill stood sullenly waiting 
events, while the miserable Tommy 
skulked behind him. 

‘“‘T’ve heard o’ such things,” continued 
the skipper, in impressive tones, ‘‘ but 
I never expected to see it. You can’t 
say you haven’t scen a ghost now, Bob.” 

‘‘Strordinary !” said the mate, shaking 
his head again. ‘“ Lifelike.” 

“The ship’s haunted, Ned,” cried the 
skipper in hollow tones. ‘‘Here’s the 
sperrits o’ Bill and the boy standing agin 
the windlass.” 

The bewildered old seaman made no 
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reply ; the smaller spirit sniffed and wiped 
his nose on his cuff, and the larger one 
began to whistle softly. 

“ Poor things!” said the skipper, after 
they had discussed these extraordinary 
apparitions for some time. ‘Can you 
see the windlass through the boy, Bob?” 

“‘T can see through both of ’em,” said 
the mate, slyly. 

They stayed on deck a little longer, 
and then coming to the conclusion that 
their presence on deck could do no good, 
and indeed seemed only to embarrass 
their visitors, went below again, leaving 
all hands a prey to the wildest astonish- 
ment. 

“Wot’s ’is little game?” asked Simp- 
son, coming cautiously up on deck. 

“Damned if I know,” said Bill, 
savagcly. 

“ He don’t really think you’re ghosts ?” 
suggested the cook, feebly. 

‘*Q’ course not,” said Bill, scornfully. 
‘“He’s got some little game on. Well, 
I’m going to my bunk. You'd better 
come, too, Tommy. We'll find out what 
it all means to-morrer, I've no doubt.” 

On the morrow they received a little 
enlightenment, for after breakfast the cook 
came forward nervously to break the news 
that meat and vegetables had only been 
served out for three. Consternation fell 
upon all. 

“Tl go 
ravenously. 

He found the skipper laughing heartily 
over something with the mate. At the 
seaman’s approach he stepped back and 
eyed him coolly. 

‘““ Mornin’, sir,” said Bull, shuffling up. 
“ We'd like to know, sir, me an’ Tommy, 
whetiier we can have our rations for 
dinner served out now same as_ be- 
fore?” 

“ Dinner?” said the skipper in surprise. 
“What do you want dinner for?” 

“Kat,” said Bill, eyeing him reproach- 
fully. 

“Tat?” said the skipper. 


an’ see ‘im,” said Bill, 
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“Oh yes, you did,” said the other. 
‘Tve got your letters in my pocket to 
prove it; besides, if you didn’t I should 
give you in charge for desertion directly 
we get to port.” 

He exchanged glances with the mate, 
and Bill, after standing first on one leg 
and then on the other, walked slowly 
away. For the rest of the morning he 
stayed below setting the smaller ghost a 
bad example in the way of language, and 
threatening his fellows with all sorts of 
fearful punishments. 

Until dinner-time the skipper heard no 
more of them, but he had just finished 
that meal and lit his pipe when he heard 
footsteps on the deck, and the next 
moment old Ned, hot and angry, burst 
into the cabin. | 

‘* Bill’s stole our dinner, sir,” he panted, 
unceremoniously. 

“Who?” enquired the skipper, coldly. 

‘* Bill, sir, Bill Smith,” replied Ned. 

“ Who?” enquired the skipper, more 
coldly than before. 

“The ghost o’ Bill Smith,” growled 
Ned, correcting himself savagely, ‘ has 
took our dinner away, an’ him an’ the 
ghost o’ Tommy Brown is a sitting down 
and boltin’ of it as fast as they can bolt.” 

“Well, I don’t see what I can do,” 
said the skipper, lazily. ‘“‘What ’d you 
let ’em for ?” 

“You know what Bill is, sir,” said Ned. 
‘“Y’m an old man, cook’s no good, and 
unless Simpson has a bit ’o raw beef for 
his eyes, he won’t be able to see fora 
week.” 

‘Rubbish !” said the skipper, jocularly. 
“Don’t tell me, three men all afraid o’ 
one ghost. I shan't interfere. Don’t you 
know what to do?” 

‘‘ No, sir,” said Ned, eagerly. 

“Go up and read the prayer-book to 
him, and he'll vanish in a cloud of 
smoke,” said the skipper. 
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Ned gazed at him for a moment 
speechlessly, and then going up on deck 
leaned over the side and swore himself 
faint. The ccok and Simpson came up 
and listened respectfully, contenting 
themselves with an occasional suggestion 
when the old man’s memory momentarily 
failed him. 

For the rest of the voyage the two culprits 
suffered all the inconvenience peculiar 
to a loss of citizenship. The skipper 
blandly ignored them, and on two or 
three occasions gave great offence by 
attempting to walk through Bill as he 
stood onthe deck. Speculation was rife in 
the foc’sle as to what would happen 
when they got ashore, and it was not until 
Northsea was sighted that the skipper 
showed his hand. Then he appeared on 
deck with their effects done up neatly in 
two bundles, and pitched them on the 
hatches. The crew stood and eyed him 
expectantly. 

‘“‘Ned,” said the skipper, sharply. 

** Sir,” said the old man. 

‘** As soon as we're made fast,” said the 
other, ‘‘I wan’t you to go ashore for me 
and fetch an undertaker and a policeman. 
I can’t quite make up my mind which I 
want.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” murmured the o'd man. 

The skipper turned away, and seizing 
the helm from the mate took his ship in. 
He was so intent upon this business that 
he appeared not to notice the movements 
of Bill and Tommy as they edged ner- 
vously towards their bundles, and waited 
impatiently for the schooner to get along- 
side the quay. Then he turned to the 
mate and burst into a loud laugh as the 
couple, bendinz suddenly, snatched up 
their bundles, and, clambering up the side, 
sprang ashore and took to their heels. 
The mate laughed too, and a faint but 
mirthless echo came from the other end 
of the schooner. 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. NISBET. 


WRITER in a ladies’ paper, I 
see, discusses the “ Insinceri- 
ties of Society.” Of course, 
everyone with the smallest 

faculty for observation is acquainted with 
these insincerities. People praise pictures 
or books that they really care nothing 
about, and profess a vast interest in mat- 
ters of absolutely no concern to them, 
such as the state of your health. Such 
social flim-flams abound. Just lately I 
have been declining invitations to din- 
ner at a hospitable West End mansion 
because the hostess always gets upon 
my nerves by her excessive observance 
of the futilities of etiquette. Perhaps 
there are other reasons that weigh with 
me. Perhaps the menu of the company 
is not exactly as good as that of the 
cuisine. Perhaps I have lived , long 
enough to learn that to dirty three 
or four plates at the club (if I must 
go out to dinner) is better business than 
dirtying sixteen or eighteen at a groaning 
board in Mayfair, where there happen to 
be no adequate compensations. But the 
reason I assign to myself is the social 
insincerities in question as_ practised 
by the hostess, who has them in a 
rather trying form. As you enter the 
drawing-room to pass that mauvats quart 
@heure before dinner she will receive you 
effusively, discuss with a simulation of the 
utmost interest some trivial question of 
the moment, and break off in the middle 
of her remarks to grect another arrival 
with an equally sham enthusiasm. I can- 
not believe that this degree of politeness 
is agreeable to anybody. It is too mani- 
festly hollow. 





* @ 
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Am I then opposed to the writer above 
alluded to, who quotes the insincerities 
of society only to condone them, on the 
ground that, on the whole, they give plea- 
sure? Not at all. The experience I 
have related is, no doubt, unfortunate. 
But it is exceptional ; and I see no reason 
for proposing that we should all blurt out 
the awkward truth at any moment. This 
would be to reduce society to chaos ; for 
the result of such plain speaking, I 
imagine, would not be nearly so funny— 
that is to say, it would be far more dis- 
agreeable than that set forth in Mr. Gil- 
bert’s “‘ Palace of Truth.” 

* 

The fact is that while agreeing with the 
writer in question that society is better 
with than without its insincerities, I sup- 
port them on a totally different ground. 
I doubt whether the prevailing extrava- 
gance of compliment does give so much 
pleasure, for the simple reason that no 
experienced person (unless he or she has 
a prodigious amount of vanity) takes it 
literally. It is a sort of jargon with a 
meaning of its own. Like other Jargons, 
it has a grammar, the rules of which 
must be observed. ‘The compliment 
must not be overdone; it must not 
shock us by any Jack of proportion. or 
plausibility, but should fall pleasantly 
upon the ear or the other senses while 
leaving our judgment perfectly free to 
estimate it at its true value. ‘lo overdo 
the compliment is to break the rules of 
the grammar of this jargon, which was the 
particular offence of my too exuberant 
hostess. I am giving her up as I should 
do the society of a man who in ordinary 
English dropped his h’s. Not to be in- 
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Sincere to some extent in society is im- 
possible, because practically we all know 
or think of each other more than it would 
be good to say. That we read the truth 
through the hyperbole I admit, but in that 
form somehow it is not offensive —perhaps 
because it allows our vanity just a little 
play. So by all means let these amiable 
hypocrisies prevail. Provided we are able 
to discount the gush, to gather approxi- 
mately our friend’s meaning, indepen- 
dently of the language in which it is 


couched, no harm is done. 


* * 
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Perhaps the insincerities of society 
reach their height when the merits of 
some deceased celebrity are in question. 
Tombstone flattery has long been a bye- 
word, but we now get the same thing in 
the papers on the very morrow of the 
great man’s death. The late Sir Augustus 
Harris was a theatre-manager and an 
operatic impresario of much energy and 
resource. Like the city merchant, or the 
big West End tradesman, he made his 
position by foresight, enterprise, and the 
hard driving or the hard interpretation of 
bargains—in plain language, by the exer- 
cise of a little of that unscrupulousness 
which is admittedly the soul of com- 
mercial life. The master of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, and of all the legions 
thereof, was no wors: than his fellows. 
He played the game tccording to the 
rules. But on the morrow of his regretted 
decease I read a touching biographical 
notice of him, in which, after bringing 
out a variety of previously unsuspected 
moral excellencies in his nature, the 
writer suggested the erection of some 
memorial to Harris near Covent Garden 
or Drury Lane, where he was “ known 
and loved.” A goodly phrase, 1 faith. I 
like it. I wish I had been the first to 
use it in that connection myself. But 
what meaning would it convey to the 
unsophisticated? At the least, that of a 
gentle, saintly Harris. soft in manner, win- 
ning in speech, fond of little children, 
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whom he would allow to play with his 
drafts of contracts and his cheque-books, 
unostentatious in his benevolence, indul- 
gent to a fault. Of course, the scribe may 
have been faithfully rendering his own 
impressions. But ¢haz¢ is not the Harris 
I knew. I prefer to regard this post obit 
eulogy as jargon to be read with the neces- 
sary key. 
* 

People deplore what is called the decay 
of manners characteristic of the present 
day. It appears that our young men no 
longer hold out their arm in cere- 
monious fashion to take a lady down to 
dinner, and no longer employ a set and 
sonorous phrase when they ask her for a 
dance. The fact is, however, that ges- 
ture and language have always to be inter- 
preted. To say, ‘“‘Can you give me the 
next dance ?” means absolutely no more 
and no less than, ‘‘ Gracious lady, may I 
aspire to the honour of a waltz with you ?” 
even if the words were accentuated by a 
low bow. Language may be flowery, or it 
may be abrupt. ‘The one thing essential 
about it is the meaning it coriveys. Mere 
words, however much insisted upon, can 
never be taken in a sense against which 
the secret judgment of the auditor rebels. 
The late Sir Augustus Harris, for example, 
was billed as part author of every play 
produced at Drury Lane during his long 
period of management. But the public 
never thought of him, and do not now re- 
member him, as a dramatist. They knew 
or felt that his collaboration with his 
authors, useful as it might be, was not 
literary. After all, though we English 
suffer in our social relations by pitching 
the note a little higher than we mean, we 
are better off than most of our neigh- 
bours. The German is still committed to 
cumbrous forms of address, from which 
we have long shaken ourselves free. The 
Spaniard still thinks it necessary, as a form 
of politeness, to invite an acquaintance to 
dinner without specifying day or date. 
In the East, of course, truth stands to 
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hyperbole in the relation of Falstaffs 
ha’porth of bread to his intolerable deal 
of sack. But jargon doesn’t matter pro- 
vided you hold the key, and provided, 
also, that it is spoken according to its 
established rules. 
a 

The other day a poor woman applied 
to one of the Metropolitan magistrates 
for the redress of a grievance. She 
had picked up a lost bundle of bank- 
notes in the street, and had taken them 
to the police, by whom they were duly 
handed over to the owner. This ill-con- 
ditioned person, however, had refused to 
reward her for her honesty. Hence her 
tears; and she was anxious to hear from 
the magistrate whether anything could be 
done forher. The magistrate —it was Mr. 
Hannay—confessed himself unable to take 
action ; but he was righteously indignant 
with the owner of the notes for his scurvy 
treatment of the poor woman; and, as 
plainly as a magistrate could, he hinted 
that there were some people who didn’t 
deserve to have their lost property re- 
turned to them at all. Except that, as 
the result of the magistrate’s remarks, 
a reward was privately subscribed for 
the complainant, that closed the police 
side of the case, the social issues of which 
still remain open for the consideration 
of the philosophical. And very curious 
some of these issues are. It is evident, 
for instance, that in the matter of honesty 
our theory and our practice are not quite 
the same, even on the magisterial bench. 
This poor woman who picked up the 
notes lost, let us say, an hour of her 
time by taking them to the police-station. 
What would an hour of her time be worth 
as a charwoman? Sixpence? Well, a 
shilling at the outside. The magistrate 
was indignant that she should not have 
been rewarded, as she herself expected to 
be. But supposing the owner of the notes 
had paid her a shilling for her trouble, 
would that have been satisfactory to the 
public conscience, of which the magistrate 
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is the mouthpiece? I opine not. A shil- 
ling would have paid this woman 
amply for her trouble: but there is a 
secret conviction in the public mind that 
mere honesty is not good enough as a 
policy. It is felt that it ought to be re- 
warded in hard cash ; and what is more, 
that the greater the value of the property 
surrendered the greater the reward ought 
to be, the assumption being that a stronger 
effort in honesty is required to give up a 
hundred pounds than a thousand or a 
million. 
+ 

What would be th2 adequate reward for 
giving up a million of money that might 
be dropped in the street, or left in an 
omnibus by Mr. William Astor or Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes? <A five pound note? 
There is probably not a magistrate on the 
bench who would not express his indigna- 
tion at such meanness. Yet it would be 
as easy for the finder to take a million of 
money to Scotland Yard as a pound of 
sausages. I know, because I have had 
the pleasure of handling a million of 
money, mot gui vous parle, who, yet, am 
not too proud to write a common maga- 
zine article. To be given a million of 
money to hold in your hand is one of the 
episodes of a visit of inspection to the 
interior of the Bank of England. I re- 
member the packet of bank-notes consti- 
tuting that sum did not seem to me to 
look any more important than Becky 
Sharp’s “ dixunary ” may have done, and 
for a moment I had an insane desire to 


throw it out of the window. 


* & 
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The truth about honesty I take to be 
this—that although civilised people have 
ceased to act upon the primitive doctrine 
of “findings, keepings,” they are still not 
educated up to the copy-book maxim 
that virtue is its own reward. Of course, 
crossed cheques, papers of no use to any- 
one but the owner, compromising pieces 
of jewellery (that would have to be dis- 
posed of in Amsterdam), and other articles 
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of an unnegotiable kind, are easily ren- 
dered up to Scotland Yard. There is 
more difficulty in bringing yourself to 
hunt for the owner of a stray sovereign. 
And I suppose it is only to the é#e that 
the idea would occur of dropping this 
treasure trove into the collecting-box of 
a hospital; I own that I, myself, am 
not, as the French say, de cette force-la. 
There may be people to whom virtue is 
its own reward—in fact, I have no doubt 
there are, but such people are not free 
from a certain suspicion of self-glorifica- 
tion. They practice virtue with an effort, 
and secure an equivalent in self-esteem. 
Like the Pharisee, they murmur smugly 
to themselves that they are not as other 
men are. Perhaps, on the whole, then, 
the honester course if you pick up a 
sovereign, is to put it in your waistcoat- 
pocket, and say nothing about it; and 
with other and less negotiable descrip- 
tions of treasure trove, to wait, at least, 
till the offer of a reward is published, and 
then to consider whether the virtuous 
course is worth adopting. If the poor 
woman who applied to Mr. Hannay had 
acted upon this plan she would have 
been spared her idle laments, and the 


reader, perhaps, these reflections. 


* # 
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The question of honesty is an _ ex- 
tremely difficult one, both for the psycho- 
logist and the biologist. Upon its right 
answering it is not too much to say that 
the fate of one of the most imposing and 
‘plausible systems of philosophy ever 
erected depends—lI refer to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s. Mr. Spencer is a believer in 
the transmissibility of acquired charac- 
tdristics, and has lately been waging a 
life and death battle on the subject with 
that younger giant in the biological world 
Professor Weismann, who holds that no 
moral or physical peculiarities acquired 
by a parent in his lifetime, such as a 
knowledge of mathematics or an ampu- 
tated leg, can be passed on to his off- 
spring. Now, the keystone of the 
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Spencerian philosophy is that among 
a people who have been strictly policed 
for many generations honesty becomes 
at length instinctive and transmissible, 
in virtue of some modification of brain 
structure. Appealed to for material proofs 
of his thesis, the truth of which, I am 
afraid, he had rather too lightly taken for 
granted, Mr. Herbert Spencer has not 
been able to satisfy the whole of the 
scientific world, which accordingly re- 
mains divided on this all-important ques- 
tion. Certain it is that many of the 
stories formerly believed in as to parents 
being able to transmit to their sons a 
split finger-nail (though never an ampu- 
tited leg or a Chinese woman's distorted 
foot), or as to mothers impressing upon 
their unborn children the likeness of ani- 
mals that had frightened them, do not, 
when properly tested, hold water. On the 
moral side, again, no one can say that 
a child will learn French more easily 
pecause its father was a linguist or even 
a Frenchman. In fact, one of the great 
arguments against the transmissibility of 
acquired characteristics is that although 
the modern languages of Europe have 
been spoken in their present form for 
fifteen or twenty generations, the new- 
born European babe has no more aptitude 
for one than for another, or, indeed, for 
Chinese. 
-. 

But as to honesty! A good many 
people will be prepared to say that that 
at least is instinctive—that while it must 
have been inspired in the first instance 
by fear of the police it has become in- 
grained by transmission through succes- 
sive generations. At first sight this is a 
plausible view. You callon a friend and 
are shown into the drawing-room, where 
for a few minutes you are left to your own 
devices. There are valuable nick-nacks 
lying about, some of which you could 
certainly slip into your pocket without 
fear of detection. You do not, however, 
do this. If you even had the idea some- 
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might squeeze a little fun out of this 
particular orange—though as a rule, long 
before he had squeezed his oranges dry 
he threw them away. Sometimes others 
picked them up. 

Meanwhile, below in the gun-room, the 
juniors, as befitting their youth, were in a 
state of great excitement over this par- 
ticular ball, for they were launching into 
the stormy whirl of petticoats a little 
middy named Marsh. He was so pretty, 
so delicate, that one and all had agreed 
he was to go to the ball dressed as a 
girl, and the’ previous week had been 
spent in furnishing his ‘‘kit,” which was 
complete even to the dainty silk stockings 
and patent leather high-heeled shoes ; 
for the very feet of young Marsh helped 
to emphasize his effeminacy—they were 
so small, arched, and well-shaped. 

The victim in question was hugely en- 
joying the joke and was pretending to give 
himself the coy and skitfish airs of sweet 
seventeen, which consisted of casting 
languishing glances with a superb pair of 
grey eyes, and telling the other fellows to 
“eet along.” 

‘“*T say, you chaps,” he presently said, 
holding up a dainty frilled petticoat, 
‘how on earth am I to get into this gil- 
guy? Does it fasten before or abaft? 
And I know these heels will break my 
legs.” 

You stow it! We'll fix you up!” 
assured a great overgrown midshipman, 
whose large head, large face, and large 
smile had earned for him the nickname 
“ Piggy.” 

“By Jove! You'll look a corker in this 
bag,” said another, holding up a really 
charming domino, made of grey and 
heliotrope silk. ‘‘ You'll knock all the gals 
endways and create envy, malice, and 
hatred. A pretty penny you've cost the 
Mess too, you bounder, but I’ll be hanged 
if anyone will know you. What scream- 
ing fun it will be to sce you take ’em all 
in! Mind you lay it on thick !” 

“Vou bet,” said the fair trickster with a 
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diabolical wink. ‘I'll make ’em sit up. 
Confound these stays! I know they’ll 
bust !” 

‘“‘No they won’t, and you’ve got to 
wear ’em. What’s the use of a twenty- 
three waist frock, if you want to stick to 
your own bally figure ?” 

“Oh! my lord,” groaned Marsh, 
“* another /” as the dresser-in-chief spread 
out an innocent looking arrangement of 
white upon the deck and made Marsh 
step into the band. ‘ Holy Moses! how 
do the girls manage it?” trying to draw 
the skirt over the numerous under gar- 
ments which he stuffed down and round 
as he might have stuffed hay into a sack. 
*That’s got ’em,” with a sigh of relief. 
‘Damn this hook and eye!” 

At last he was triced and buckled into 
the bodice. Then a very curly wig was 
clapped on his head. A darkening of 
eyebrows, a dash of rouge, and a charm- 
ing young girl stood revealed, in the 
place of Paddy Marsh, the most rogueish 
and dare-devil young midshipman of 
H.M.S. Dacoit. 

“By Jove! you look stunning,” said 
the boy with the large smile. ‘Come on 
—now for the rest.” 

They tied on the black mask, which 
was cut to show the glisten of the great 
grey eyes, also the lace just revealed the 
merry mouth with its row of white, even 
teeth. Then the domino was adjusted, 
and after much fussing and arrangement 
of skirts, the effect was pronounced most 
excellent. A well-fitting pair of black 
gloves, a fan, and a bunch of violets 
pinned on the left breast,—“‘ just to seem 
as though I had made a rendezvous,” 
said the young rapscallion—and Paddy 
Marsh stood attired in all his girlish loveli- 
ness. 

The gun-room capered round him in 
the greatest glee. They saluted, they 
asked for dances, they made rude 
speeches—such as asking if “he’d got 
’em on,” &c.—till poor Paddy, what with 
the heat of his strange attire, the mask 
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pressing on bis nose, and the high heels 
of his smart shoes, felt quite distracted. 

However, at last the party started, and 
after presenting their card of invitation at 
the door of the great hall, passed through 
and were soon mingled with the crowd of 
the ball-room. 

Such a pandemonium ! Everybody was 
peering into everybody else’s eyes ; those 
in domino trying to find the face beneath 
the mask. Others, who had gone there 
in uniform or plain clothes, were besieged 
by a mad mob, who tweaked their noses, 
squeaked their names, and behaved in 
such a bewildering manner that the un- 
fortunate individuals thus set upon could 
only grin in helpless bewilderment or try 
as best they could to be funny. 

The “ Grey Wolf” lounged against one 
of the doors, surveying with bored amuse- 
ment the little comedies enacted before 
his eyes. How foolish it all seemed, he 
thought, and what a fool he was to have 
courted all this noise and idiocy. The 
room was so hot, the scent of the flowers 
so fade, and the rustling of women’s skirts 
so irritating. He hadn’t seen a decent 
pair of ankles, and as for the voices— 
Punch and Judy wasn’t in it. 

And then by some strange process of 
mental cerebration his thoughts went 
back to a day in the long ago when he 
had loved a woman madly, recklessly, 
and had found out at a masked ball 
that she was false and that in her eyes 
all men were alike. God! how he had 
suffered. But that was over and done 
with. He could laugh at his pain now, 
he who had breasted the storm and stress 
of the ocean and had “ransacked the 
ages and traversed the climes,” the 
languid and fleeting emotions he now ex- 
perienced were no sooner indulged in 
than they were forgotten, and he lived 
only for his profession, and did not care 
how soon the end came. 

He was in the midst of this sombre 
meditation, when out from the surging 
mass of dominoes there suddenly stepped 
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a little figure clad in grey and heliotrope. 
It stood quite still, and, after quizzically 
looking into the fine, worn face, said in a 
laughing tone, and with indescribable im- 
pertinence, 

“A penny for your thoughts, most 
noble Captain.” 

The “ Grey Wolf” locked down from his 
long, lazy height, and met a pair of 
superb grey eyes flashing from between 
the holes of the mask, like a sweet temp- 
tation. 

“You're a very inquisitive young per- 
son,” he replied, without moving an inch. 
“But as they didn’t interest me they 
couldn’t possibly interest you.” 

“Oh! but I’m sure they would,” said 
the young person in question, unfurling 
her fan and smiling. ‘‘ I’ve been watch- 
ing you for the last ten minutes. ‘There 
is such a speak-to-me-not, a se ne sais guot 
air about you that I felt I really had to 
come and drag you down to earth.” 

“But really you flatter me,” said the 
Captain, condescending to examine his 
promiscuous companion, and _ thinking 
rT I 
assure you I shouldn’t amuse you at all. 
Much better go and. talk to a middy ; 
they’d live and die and come to life again 
for you, all in the space of an hour !” 

“You don’t think much of ’em, that’s 
very evident.” 

“JT don’t think much of anything, as 
far as that goes—but aren’t you wasting 
time talking tome? Doxn’t you want to 
dance ?” 

‘““T want an ice.” 

‘*Which means, I suppose, that I’m to 
help you find one. May I have the 
pleasure?” and with the utmost gravity 
the Captain of the Dacoi# offered his arm 
to the unknown mask. 

“Oh, Lord! here’s a go!” thought 
Paddy Marsh ; “won't I have him on ?— 
won't I tie him to a piece of string P— 
won't I rot him?” 

He slipped his hand into the extended 
arm of the Captain and presently was 
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being elbowed through the crowd, which 
jostled and laughed and squcaked more 
madly than ever. Paddy's progress was 
quite triumphal. From right to left the 
grey eyes flashed and glanced till quite a 
train was following in the wake of the 
grey domino, wondering who on earth she 
was, and thinking that the ‘‘ Grey Wolf” 
was in luck’s way. 

- They came to the refreshment-room, 
and the Captain thought that in the pro- 
cess of eating ice the fair unknown might 
by some chance reveal her identity. 

Not so, however ; every spoonful was 
carefully piloted beneath the black lace, 
and the ice was begun and finished with- 
out the slightest clue being given. 

By-and-bye they returned to the ball- 
room, and from thence to one of the 
little sitting-out corners that were a cun- 
ningly-arranged feature of the dance. 
Here the “Grey Wolf” chose an easy chatr, 
and deposited his companion in one 
smaller, but equally comfortable. 

After a pause of some minutes, during 
which the notes of a languorous waltz 
sent its haunting refrain through the dim 
corridor, and Paddy eyed the point of his 
dainty shoe, the silence was broken by 
the latter enquiring, 

“You're the captain of the Dacou@t, 
aren’t you?” 

The “ Grey Wolf” bowed. 

‘I suppose you consider yourself a big 
gun, don’t you? All the women look at 
the curl on your sleeve, and the stripes, 
and smile because you're a captain ?” 

“ That’s so, I believe ” 

“They'd be talking to a middy or any 
other officer as sweet as possible, but 
directly a captain came up they’d drop 
’em,.” 

You read your sex admirably ; is this 
why I am indebted for the pleasure of 
your company ?” 

“Hang it all!—I mean I beg your 
pardon, I’m not a bit given that way. I 
think it’s beastly. I knowa girl they call 
the ‘ Worm’ on that account.” 
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‘ Indeed ! 
rather an extraordinary young 
Don’t you?” | 

“Perhaps,” with an inward -chuckle. 
(“Lord ! if he only knew he'd skin me,” 
thought Paddy.) 

“You're rather nice, though,” leaning 
forward, the devil beginning to wake in 
his eye. 

“You think so?” looking coyly down 
and trifling with his fan. ‘I’ve been told 
so before, but I don’t believe it!” 

“ Of course not—that would be absurd. 
Won't you tell me your name ?” 

“The one my godfathers and my god- 
mothers gave me!” 

‘“*T don’t suppose you'd use any other.” 

“Oh, but one has pet names !” 

** And yours ?” 

“ T’ve so many.” 

** And one of them ?” 

Satan !” 

“No, really, a dainty little lady like 
you to be called Satan! I'll not believe 
it. Now, if I were to christen you, I 
should feel inclined to call you A 

“What?” (“He's getting on, the old 
rip,” thought Paddy.) 

“Qh! there are many names one could 
call you. Bright Eyes, for cxample— 
or 7 

eyes?” 

“You've got very pretty hands,” taking 
one tightly-gloved paw of the awful 
Paddy. “Tell me, what made you come 
up and worry me like you did?” 

‘“Worry you, I—well, that is unkind! 
I’d heard such awful reports about you— 
what a martinet you are on board—and 
how you hate women—that I thought I 
should like to find out what you really 
were with the mask off.” 

“And what do you think of me? Do 
you consider me a very much-maligned 
person, dear, odd little girl that you aree” 

“T don't think you’re half a bad sort ; 
but I can’t believe you're not a bit of a 
corker on duty.” 

SA white” 


I begin to think you're 
lady. 
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‘““Oh! don’t pay any attention to my 
slang, I learnt it from my mother—no, I 
mean my brothers—and—and you make 
me nervous, you know.” (“If only these 
stays weren't so tight and my shoes didn’t 
pinch!” inwardly groaned Paddy.) 

“Your brothers have found an excellent 
pupil! However, all the new young 
women of to-day are admirably au fart of 
slang, and you're no exception, I suppose.” 

‘Yes, I’m very new,” acquiesced Paddy. 
(“ Brand new, if you only knew it.”) 

“Then of course you disdain love- 
making, and any such old-fashioned weak- 
ness P” 

“Oh! I don’t mind- an_ occasional 
flirtation now and then, just by way of a 
change, you know.” 

“What do you call flirting ?” leaning a 
trifle forward to Paddy’s huge delight. 

Well,” said the extremely wide-awake 
youngster, ‘‘I believe I’m flirting now, 
don’t you ?” 

“Are you?” touching his hand; “do 
you like it?” 

“You're a Captain. 
it.” 

“You're certainly the most impudent 
young lady I’ve met. Do you know how 
_I punish impudent young ladies?” 

“Can't give a guess even !” 

‘Well, I kiss them.” 

*“Rather rough on the young ladies, 
isn’t 1t ?” 

‘As a rule, they’ve rather enjoyed it.” 

“Rum taste!” 

Here Paddy lifted his bewitching eyes 
and looked straight into the weary d/asé 
ones of the “ Grey Wolf.” 

It was a challenge—direct, unwavering 
—and the Captain of the Dacott was 
ever a man of action. 

“I’m going to punish you,” he said, 
calmly. 

** Indeed !” 

“Yes, I mean it. 
useless.” 

“You want to kiss me?” 

“That is my intention.” 


Of course I like 


Don’t get up—it’s 
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* But I thought you didn’t carea damn 
—no, I mean a razzle-dazzle—no, a fig 
about women !” 

“But I happen to care a razzle-dazzle 
for you at this present moment. In fact 
you interest me sufficiently to make me 
wish to see you again.” 

**'You shall see me often ! 
here for a month.” 

‘Where do you live? 

“ Ah!” 

“Tell me, and please remember I’m 
waiting to kiss you.” 

“Then I’m afraid you'll have to wait. 
Although you ave king of the Dacott you 
aren’t king of me.” (‘At least not while 
I’m in petticoats,” muttered Paddy, soéto 
voce.) 

“You're not going ?” said the Captain, 
as the grey domino rose, and daintily 
shook out her skirts. ‘ You're really very 
unkind.” He lifted himself lazily from 
his chair, then suddenly placed his hands 
on either of Paddy’s shoulders. 

“You little—tantalising—wretch !” he 
said, slowly. ‘Come, kiss me,” and he 
stooped forward to touch the red smiling 
mouth. 

“Some other evening,” quoted Paddy, 
dexterously freeing himself. ‘Just now 
I’d like another ice!” And before his 
astonished companion could protest he 
had slipped into the middle of the corridor, 
where such a thing as a kiss was quite 
impossible. 

“You little wretch !” muttered the Cap- 
tain, tucking Paddy’s hand under his arm 
and squeezing it. Nevertheless, he smiled 
more gaily than he had smiled for many a 
long day. This resistance was so new to 
him—and there was something about his 
tormentor as unconventional as it was 
exhilarating. Most certainly he would 
have to see her again, and soon too! 

So during the whole of the time that 
Paddy coquetted with his ice, and, as he 
elegantly expressed it, held his superior 
officer tied to a piece of string, the “Grey 
Wolf” was trying with many ingenious 


I’m staying 
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questions to find out the abode of his 
promiscuous acquaintance. Without avail. 

No weather-beaten old diplomat, no 
matchmaking mamma, no finished co- 
quette could have parried this fencing 
better than did this cheeky, dare devil 
young middy; and when he finally per- 
sisted in saying good-night, the vision 
that Paddy carried away with him to his 
ship was that of the “Grey Wolf” staring 
after him with the most bewildered and 
interested air of astonishment. 

When the Captain of the Dacoit turned 
into the smoking-room after the depar- 
ture of his unknown little acquaintance 
he was conscious of a distinct sense of 
amusement. He also thought himself a 
fool to beamused. After all, what had he 
to do with such frivolity—he, the sceptic, 
the embittered, the hater of all things 
feminine? But there had been some- 
thing about the grey domino that had 
lashed his sense of curiosity. She was 
so different from the ordinary type of bread- 
and-butter miss, so zonchalante, so daring, 
so original, that he had felt inclined to 
take her in his arms and shake her for a 
naughty impertinent child. He must 
certainly sce her again, he would know 
those grey eyes, that mouth anywhere— 
and if she was as interesting without her 
mask as with, well, then he might con- 
descend to cultivate her acquaintance. 
And then he smiled his weary smile, and 
thought as he sat in his cabin that night 
that all women were frauds, and that little 
girls in grey dominoes were perhaps greater 
frauds than any. 

# # e ® * 

A week later Paddy Marsh sat on the 
gun-room table, looking, as his com- 
panions termed it, a “ bit sick.” I grieve 
to say that, favourite as he was, Paddy 
was decidedly slack in his duties. He 
was always being run in—in fact, on more 
than one occasion he had recently run 
foul of the Commander. 

Such trifles as lifting the mast out of 
his cutter by mistaking the davits for the 
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gangway, and relieving the morning watch 
a quarter of an hour late, were as nothing 
to our friend Paddy. 

However, the previous day he had sur- 
passed himself by allowing two of his 
boat’s crew to leave the boat under the 
pretence of buying a “sack of ‘spuds’ 
for the mess!” The coxswain mildly 
remonstrated, but Paddy was benevolent. 
He had been so pleased with himself 
over his recent conquest of the “ Grey 
Wolf,” that he saw everything couleur de 
rose and distributed his favours with a 
royal hand. So the men were allowed to 
go. 

The consequence was—after a reason- 
able time had elapsed for the purchase of 
the “spuds,” and the purchasers had not 
returned—that some more of the crew, 
under the direction of the coxswain, had 
to go in search of them. They were 
brought back helpless. Their object had 
not been “spuds” but something far 
more potent. 

This escapade was the cause of Paddy 
looking a “bit sick.” For the Com- 
mander had informed him that the Cap- 
tain would deal with him this time, and 
that he would probably have to leave the 
ship in consequence. 

His pals were offering him every con- 
solation in their power, telling him to 
“buck up,” to ‘put on a bold front,” to 
‘ship a face like a boot,” &c., to which 
advice Paddy only shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

“T’ll get chucked to a cert,” said he 
with conviction ; ‘the Wolf’s a whale on 
such cases. He broke Sherman, if you 
remember, and now he’ll break me. If 
only I could plug those bounders’ eyes 
with a dozen sacks of ‘spuds,’ I’d bring 
thern to a jelly. What shall I do, what 
am I to say? And to think how he 
made love to me!” with a passing chuckle. 
“* Bright eyes,’ indeed! ‘little impudent 
wretch,’ oh! Moses, if you’d only heard it, 
all you fellows!” 

‘“‘ We’ve done nothing but hear of it all 
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the week,” murmured a_ surly young 
middy. “Fact is, you were getting so 
beastly conceited over your ‘ bright eyes’ 
that you were bound to come a cropper.” 

“Shut up, Denby,” said the boy with 
the large head, “don’t kick a chap now 
he’s down. You're jealous! But that’s 
neither here nor there. I’ve got an idea. 
We'll pull you through, Paddy our 
Pride!” 

‘Carry on,” said Paddy, dolcfully, 
‘‘let’s have it !” 

“Tt’s just this—you said ‘the Wolf’ 
talked a lot of rot about seeing you again, 
and we know that he’s been sculling off 
on shore a good deal more often than he 
usually does. Well, I propose making a 
bold shot for it. What say if you go 
before him in just the same rig as you 
went to the ball in? He couldn’t break 
you then. He'd turn into a lamb!” 

“Tone!” cried Paddy, springing off the 
table and nearly falling on top of the 
large boy. “Piggy, youre a jewel! 
That idea is worthy of your fine head ! 


Vl go! I'll go, if I die for it. Help me 
to shift. I’m to be there in half-an- 
hour !” 


How Paddy was dressed, hustled, or 
rather smuggled into the Captain's cabin 
remains a mystery to this day. 

Get there he did. 

By some special intervention of Provi- 
dence, the “Grey Wolf” was sitting with 
his back to the door writing. 

“That you, Marsh?” he queried, with- 
out turning round. 

“Ves, sir,” replied Paddy, his heart in 
h:s mouth. 

“ Been misbehaving yourself, as usual ? 
Well, it must end. And,” veering round, 
“What the d l—who are your—How 
did you get here?” he questioned, in 
rapid and surprised astonishment. 

‘Now for it,” thought Paddy. 

“Pm ‘Bright Eyes ’—otherwise, Marsh 
of the Ducort ie 

“ You — infernal —young — scoundrel ! 
Off with your mask !” 
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Paddy obeyed—and when his charming 
face peeped from within the hood of the 
domino, with the wig of little fluffy curls 
adding to the feminine delusion, the 
“Grey Wolf” burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

** Well, of all the confounded cheek ! 
A pretty dance you led me the other 
night! What do you mean by it? What 
have you got to say for yourself?” 

“Nothing, except that you made love 
very nicely !” 

“Tl love you—you —you—— ” 

“ Tantalising —little—wretch !” promp- 
ted Paddy. ‘You'll never have the 
heart to dismiss me now, sir?” 

“1'll drop you overboard.” 

‘The men wanted those spuds very 
badly—and I’ve had my head _ turned 
ever since—you know !" 

“ [Vill you be quiet !” 

Paddy smiled. 

“Tf I followed my inclination,” said the 
‘Grey Wolf,” slowly, ‘‘ I’d tie a round shot 
to your feet, and put you overboard. If 
I did my duty, I should send you off at 
the double! As it is, I can’t be hard on 
alady! Ill look over it this time, but I 
trust on future occasions you'll be more 
careful in your steering, and that you 
won’t give promiscuous leave to thirsty 
blue-jackets when they want to buy 
‘spuds.’ Slackness never did make smart 
officers—and I like my officers to be 
smart. They also ought to be careful not 
to tackle their Captain at masked balls, 
though your domino has saved you. 
Now go!” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Marsh of the 
Dacoit , and he went. 

After his departure, the “Grey Wolf” 
leaned back in his chair, and shouted. 
“Well, if this isn’t the funniest thing I’ve 
ever heard,” he thought. ‘To think how 
the little beast took me in! It’s too 
delicious! Won't they have a_ joke 
against me! And my curiosity was 
really piqued. Well, I’m glad I was able 
to let him off—I like the youngster—and 
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WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND. 


against him. Yet the most eager lover 
of poetry might well feel daunted brought 
face to face with ten thousand heroic 
couplets. When, however, he has once 
made a start how soon are his ears en- 
slaved by their dreamy magic of cadence, 
and his eyes filled with the rich colour 
and the warm beauty of the pictures— 
so clear and yet so evidently seen ina 
dream. Who can forget this wonderful 
description of Medea’s stealing from her 
palace at midnight to perform her incan- 
tations in the dark woodland : 


‘* But when all hushed and still the palace grew 

She put her gold robes off, and on her drew 

A dusky gown, and with a wallet small 

And cutting wood-knife girt herself withal, 

And from her dainty chamber softly passed 

Through stairs and corridors, until at last 

She came down to a gilded watergate, 

Which with a golden key she opened straight, 

And swiftly stept into a little boat, 

And, pushing off from shore, began to float 

Adown the stream, and with her tender hands 

And half-bared arms, the wonder of all lands, 

Rowed strongly through the starlit gusty night 

As though she knew the watery way aright. 

So, from the city streets being gone apace, 

Turning the boat’s head, did she near a space 

Where by the water’s edge a thick yew wood 

Made a black blot on the dim gleaming flood ; 

But when she reached it, dropping either oar 

Upon the grassy bank, she leapt ashore 

And to a yew-bough made the boat’s head fast. 

Then here and there quick glances round she cast 

And listened, lest some wanderer should be nigh. 

Then by the river’s side she tremblingly 

Undid the bands that bound her yellow hair 

And let it float about her, and made bare 

Her shoulder and right arm, and, kneeling down, 

Drew off her shoes, and girded up her gown, 

And in the river washed her silver feet 

And trembling hands ; then turned about to meet 

The yew-wood’s darkness, gross and palpable, 

As though she made for some place known full 
well.” 


And again, her incantations over, this 


description of her stealthy return down 
stream, with its lovely picture of dawn : 


** Nor heeded she that by the river-side 

Still lay her golden shoes, a goodly prize 

To some rough fisher in whose sleepy eyes 

They first should shine, the while he drew his net 
Against the yew wood of the Goddess set. 
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But she, swept onward by the hurrying stream, 

Down in the east beheld a doubtful gleam 

That told of dawn, so bent unto the oar 

In terror lest her folk should wake before 

Her will was wrought ; nor failed she now to hear | 

From neighbouring homesteads shrilly notes and 
clear 

Of waking cocks, and twittering from the sedge 

Of restless birds above the river’s edge ; 

And when she drew between the city walls, 

She heard the hollow sound of rare footfalls 

From men who needs must wake for that or this 

While upon sleepers gathered dreams of bliss, 

O’er great distress at ending of the night, 

And grey things coloured with the gathering light. 

So ’gainst the watergate soft slid her prow, 

And though nigh breathless, scarcely dared she 
now 

To wait to moor her shallop to the stone, 

Which yet she dared not leave ; so this being done, 

Swiftly by passages and stairs she ran, 

Trembling and pale, though not yet seen by man, 

Until to Jason’s chamber door she came.” 


In these passages one is struck, as we 
are in all the work of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school, of which Mr. Morris has been, 
after Rossetti, the most important figure, 
by the continuation of an exceptional 
realism of detail, with a curious unreality 
ofatmosphere. Pre-Raphaelite realism is 
the realism of dreams, the exactitude with 
which everything is outlined resembles the 
spectral clearness of objects seen by moon- 
light, or in the stronger light of dawn. 
Then the rich texture of the verse, the 
warm colour, the sensuous cadence, the 
incommunicable sweetness and glamour, 
the indefinable smoulder of scented fire 
from end to end—over-honeyed, over- 
dreamy, no doubt for some tastes! But 
for those, as Lincoln said, who like the 
kind of thing, how supremely and 
uniquely is Jason the kind of thing they 
like ! 

Scattered here and there amid the 
narrative, and cunningly saving it from 
monotony, occur some of the most per- 
fect of those lyrics in octo-syllabic coup- 
lets, whose exquisite lyrical subtlety are 
only to be matched among those simple- 
subtle lyrics similarly set here and there 
in Tennyson’s longer poems. Here is a 
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song which the nymphs who first sang 
it could (with truth to literary history) 
declare ‘‘a sweet song sung not yet to 
any man” 


‘*T know a little garden-close 
Set thick with lily and red rose, 
Where I would wander if I might 
From dewy dawn to dewy night, 
And have one with me wandering. 
And though within it no birds sing, 
And though no pillared house is there, 
And though the apple boughs are bare 
Of fruit and blossom, would to God, 
Her feet upon the green grass trod, 
And I beheld them as before. 

There comes a murmur from the shore, 
And in the place two fair streams are 
Drawn from the marble hills afar, 

_ Drawn down unto the restless sea ; 

_ The hills whose flowers ne’er fed the bee, 
The shore no ship has ever seen, 
Still beaten by the billows green, 
Whose murmur comes unceasingly 
Unto the place for which I cry.” 


Nor can I resist further quotation of this 
song with which Orpheus cheers the Ar- 
gonauts at their oars, as they turn home- 
wards with the Golden Fleece: 


“*O surely now the fisherman 
Draws homeward through the water wan 
Across the bay we know so well, 
And in the sheltered chalky dell 
The shepherd stirs ; and now afield 
They drive the team with white wand peeled, 
Muttering across the barley-bread 
At daily toil and dreary-head. 
And midst them all, perchance, my love 
Is waking, and doth gently move 
And stretch her soft arms out to me, 
Forgetting thousand leagues of sea ; 
And now her body I behold, 
Unhidden but by hair of gold, 
And now the silver waters kiss 
The crown of all delight and bliss. 
And now I see her bind her hair 
And do upon her raiment fair, 
And now before the altar stand, 
With incense in her outstretched hand, 
To supplicate the Gods for me ; 
Ah, one day landing from the sea, 
Amid the maidens shall I hear 
IIer voice in praise, and see her near, 
Tlolding the gold-wrapt laurel crown 
’Midst of the shouting, wondering town.” 


What has been said of Jason applies 
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generally to Zhe Earthly Paradise, to 
which great poetical tapestry it essentially 
belongs, though its dramatis persone are, 
I think, more vitalised than the dreamy 
shadows which people the longer poem. 
In this shadowiness of realisation Mr. 
Morris is obviously quite another from his 
master, Chaucer, for he has no touch of 
Chaucer’s power of character-creation, 
though his other gift of narrative he has 
inherited in no small degree. The poet 
he more resembles is Spenser. He is a 
sort of Spenser with the glow and colour 
of Keats. But there is one poem, perhaps 
his greatest, to which this hardly applies, 
the splendidly forceful Sigurd the Vol- 
sung, a masterly version of the famous 
myth, and, indeed, largely derived from 
the Volsunga Saga. To the vigour and 
dramatic power of the book quotation 
can do little justice, as its most striking 
effects are cumulative, as in the splendid 
battle descriptions, and in such a scene 
as the haunting death of King Gunnar. 
Of the strong movement of the verse, the 
opening lines will give some idea, though 
even here quotation is like bringing one 
wave to convey the idea of an ocean: 


‘‘There was a dwelling of Kings ere the world 
was waxen old; 

Dukes were the door-wards there, and the roofs 
were thatched with gold ; 

Earls were the wrights that wrought it, and silver 
nailed its doors ; 

Earls’ wives were the weaving-women, queens’ 
daughters strewed its floors, 

And the masters of its song-craft were the 
mightiest men that cast 

The sails of the storm of battle adown the bicker- 
ing blast. 

There dwelt men merry-hearted, and in hope ex- 
ceeding great 

Met the good days and the evil as they went the 
way of fate ; 

There the gods were unforgotten, yea, whiles they 
walked with men, 

Though e’en in that world’s beginning rose a 
murmur now and again 

Of the midward time and the fading and the 
last of the latter days 

And the entering in of the terror, and the death of 
the People’s Praise.” 
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In addition to his poetry Mr. Morris’s 
prose romances are rapidly making a large 
body of work in themselves. They have 
not yet been adequately appreciated, their 
deliberately archaised English being a 
stumbling-block to many readers—though 
there are others who consider it, and I 
think rightly, an admirable and often 
beautiful medium for the stories Mr. 
Morris had to tell. It is to be found at 
its best in Zhe Wood beyond the World 
and in ews from Nowhere, two of the 
loveliest fairy-tales ever written. In ad- 
dition to all this vast production, Mr. 
Morris has found time to throw himself 
heart and soul into the propagandism of 
Socialism, and his complete writings in- 
clude many fervent contributions to the 
literature of unpractical politics. He has 
written some Socialist ‘‘ chants,” but here 
for the first time his inspiration has failed 
him. And this is to take no account of 
“Morris & Co.” and all the beauty they 
have brought to our common everyday 
life, or the Kelmscott Press, a hobby 
which would have sufficed for: the life- 
work of men less energetic than this most 
industrious “idle singer of an empty day.” 

The only other considerable interest of 
this dead season is a poetical interest also, 
a new volume of verses by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, entitled Songs of Trave/, These, 
as Stevenson himself suggested, form an 
addition to Underwoods, and an addition 
exceedingly welcome. Indeed, I think 
these new verses are almost better than 
any that have preceded them. The volume 
is particularly rich in those simple four- 
line-verse lyrics, the art of which Steven- 
son seemed to have recaptured. Here is 
a charming example :— 


** She rested by the Broken Brook, 
She drank of Weary Well, 
She moved beyond my lingering look, 
Ah, whither none can tell! 


‘* She came, she went. In other lands, 
Perchance in fairer skies, 
Her hands shall cling with other hands, 
Her eyes to other eyes. 
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‘* She vanished. In the sounding town, 
Will she remember too ? 
Will she recall the eyes of brown 
As I recall the blue ?” 


So good, indeed, are these verses that 
one almost wonders whether if Stevenson 
had lived he might not have developed 
his poetical gift to a perfection equal to 
that of his prose. For his art of prose, it 
will be remembered, was deliberately de- 
veloped, and so great and rare was Steven- 
son’s power of artistic adaptability, that I 
am inclined to think that he could, by 
taking thought, have made himself as fine 
a poet in verse as he had made himself in 
prose. That the poetry in his verse is not 
merely “essential,” but inheres in the 
form itself as well as in the spirit which 
animates it, the subtle rhythmic charm of 
the regularly irregular metre in the follow- 
ing beautiful poem is sufficient to prove : 

‘In the highlands, in the country places, 

Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 

And the young fair maidens 

Quiet eyes ; 

Where essential silence cheers and blesses, 

And for ever in the hill-recesses 


Her mote lovely music 
Broods and dies. 


‘*O to mount again where erst [ haunted ; 
Where the old red hills are bird-enchanted ; 
And the low green meadows 
Bright with sward ; 

And when even dies, the million-tinted, 

And the night has come, and planets glinted, 
Lo ! the valley hollow 

Lam p-bestarred ! 


‘© O to dream, O to awake and wander 
There, and with delight to take and render, 
Through the trance of silence, 
Quiet breath ; 
Lo ! for there, among the flowers and grasses, 
Only the mightier movement sounds and passes 
Only winds and rivers, 
Life and death.” 


. There has been a great dearth of good 
prose, even in the form of fiction. The 
only notable book of stories 1 have come 
across is the Hon. Mrs. Henniker’s Jn 
Scarlet and Grey (Lane), which has the 
distinction of including one story, ‘‘ The 
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THE HORRORS OF LONDON. 


BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST GOODWIN, 


IX.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


@ier® HERE is no poetry about the 

yaa, Bank of England. It makes 
no appeal to your higher 
nature. You gather this from 
the outside. This Bank is the ugliest 
building in London. 

The power of money has been strikingly 
demonstrated in this matter. It was no 
easy task to create a structure which 
should be uglier than the National 
Gallery, and the Monument, and Euston 
Station. But the builders of this Bank 





did not shrink from the gigantic enter- 


‘prise, and nobly have they been re- 
warded. 

The artifice adopted by the architect 
was simplicity itself. He planned his 
building so as to have four streets round 
it. In this way it is possible to see more 
of it than of any other building, and 
its hideousness is thus firmly impressed 
upon the mind. To walk once round 
this Bank destroys the appetite and 
freezes the laugh upon the lips. To walk 
round it twice unhinges the reason, and 
drives the victim to suicide or the Under- 
ground. 

The policy of the directors in all this 
is easily understood. Their object, of 
course, was to deter burglars who might 
be tempted to raid the treasures stored 
within. Hence they sought to erect an 
edifice, the mere aspect of which would 
paralyse the energies of the robber afar 
off, and render him incapable of carrying 
out his purpose. Their cunning plot has 
triumphed. No statistics have been pre- 
served of the number of burglars rendered 
hors @e combat by this infernal con- 


trivance, but all the authorities are agreed 
that it must be very large. On a fine 
summer night burglars may be seen as 
thick as flies clinging to the railings 
opposite in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, with their tools scattered on the 
pavement. The police pity them, and 
pass on; and in the early morning their 
friends come reverently and carry them 
away. 

No more striking instance of the force 
of habit has ever been adduced than the 
fact that the employees of the Bank are 
able to come and go every day with seem- 
ing impunity. But even these men, 
hardened as they are by long use, adopt 
precautions in approaching the place. 
They usually drive up in omnibuses, from 
which they alight at the entrance, and 
then shut their eyes and bolt in. In this 
way many of them are said to have 
attained to a green old age. 

The inside of the Bank does not come 
up to the expectations raised by the out- 
side. In this the directors have taken a 
hint from the travelling showmen, who 
attract customers by covering the front of 
their caravans with superb pictures of 
tigers devouring beautiful women, where- 
as nothing of the sort is occurring within. 
In the same way when you have braved 
the architectural terrors on the exterior of 
this Bank, you find inside nothing worse 
than the ordinary cashier. 

But the directors know well the gulli- 
bility of mankind. It is on this that they 
prosper. For years their chief business 
has consisted in the manufacture of their 
so-called notes—worthless pieces of paper 
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which they contrive to pass off upon the 
public at rates which would be considered 
extravagant for postage stamps. Up to 
now they have been doing a roaring 
trade, but these inflated prices cannot 
last. On the day when the inevitable 
slump in bank-notes takes place there 
will be a bitter awakening for the deluded 
holders. 

It would be well if those who run this 
Bank showed a little more modesty about 
their ill-gotten gains. But from the mo- 
ment you pass inside their doors they do 
nothing but flaunt their money in your 
face. They leave huge heaps of gold 
and silver lying about in every direction, 
and pretend they have forgotten them. 
They shake up half-crowns in trays, like 
children, for the sake of hearing them 
yattle, and dash down bags of sovereigns 
infront of you to make you jump. 

And yet these people have nothing 
really to be proud of. Their methods 
are old-fashioned in the extreme. It is 
extraordinary that other firms do not take 
up the same line of business, and cut 
them out with a better class article. A 
bank-note produced by the photogravure 
process would take away. a lot of their 
trade. A good line in coloured notes 
would bankrupt them in a week. The 
public are sick of these black and white 
things. A scented bank-note in blue and 
crimscn, with a picture of a little girl and 
a big dog in one corner, would be simply 
fought for. 

The fact is, the proprietors of this Bank 
tnake their money so easily that they do 
not even trouble to pick up profits which 
are within their reach. It has never even 
occurred to them that their notes would 
be as good a medium for advertisements 
as the tram-tickets. 

If they are too proud to make money 
in this way, they might at least consult 
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the wants of their customers by printing 
a table of cab fares, or a guide to the 
Underground Railway, on the backs. 
Something of that sort would make these 
bank-notes really useful. It might be too 
much to ask the Bank people to stamp 
them with crotchet patterns, but even a 
little light literature would be better than. 
nothing. Some chatty science para- 
graphs, or a few well-selected conun- 
drums, would popularise these publica- 
tions, and might serve to introduce them 
into many a cottage home where they 
are not at present to be found. 

The directors, it is true, claim certain 
advantages for their notes, of a more or 
less trivial kind. They are said to be 
popular as cigar-lights among a limited 
class. It is generally admitted that they 
make a good bait for pike. But even 
here these people show their usual lack 
of enterprise, and have not had the sense 
to set up on their counter a stuffed pike 
in a glass case, with a half-chewed note 
in his mouth, and a label :—‘ PIKE, 20 
lbs., caught with our favourite £20 note. 
A large assortment of these notes always 
in stock.” Such persons do not deserve 
to have a trade. : 

It is the same with them all round. 
They are too lazy to solicit advertise- 
ments, and too dull to advertise them- 
selves. They issue no cards and employ 
no travellers, but just jog on in their same 
old sleepy William and Mary way. If 
people want their notes they can have 
them; if not they can leave them 
alone. Those are their principles. Some 
time, no doubt, they will forget to 
take down the shutters one morning, the 
cashiers will slumber with their heads pil- 
lowed on dusty sacks of gold, the spiders 
will weave their webs across the entrance, 
and the once-sought-for notes will be sold 
for their weight in cowrie-shells. 


LETTERS TO 


JY DEAR CLoRINDA,—In my 
last letter I talked about 
the inability of Zola and 
some other writers to see 
human nature as a whole. 
Such see only one surface of man, forgetting 
that he is a many-sided figure. I thought 
of this the other day, as, taking up Flam- 
marion’s Astrology for an hour, I opened 
the book by chance at the following 
eloquent passage: 

“‘ Behold a little globe whirling in the 
infinite void. Round this globule vege- 
tate one thousand four hundred and fifty 
millions of so-called reasonable beings 
who know not whence they come nor 
whither they go, each of them, moreover, 
born to die very soon; and this poor 
humanity has resolved the problem, not 
of living happily in the light of nature, but 
of suffering constantly both in body and 
mind. It does not emerge from its native. 
ignorance, it does not rise to the intel- 
lectual pleasures of Art and Science, but 
torments itself perpetually with chimerical 
ambitions. Strange social organisation ! 

“When men know something of the 
earth, and understand the modest position 
of our planet in infinity ; when they appre- 
ciate better the grandeur and the beauty of 
nature, they will be fools no longer. They 
will live in peace, in the fertile study of 
Truth, in the contemplation of the Beauti- 
ful, in the practice of good, in the pro- 
gressive development of the reason, and 
in the noble exercise of the higher facul- 
ties of inteHigence.” 

Now, to enable me to speak about the 
one man with whose thoughts and opinions 
I am most conversaht, and concerning the 
workings of whose mind I possess, if not 
knowledge, at all events-some insight, let 
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me be personal. ll the reflections that 
prompted Flammarion in writing this pas- 
sage have been my reflections. Of the 
details of the science of astronomy he is 
a Master, I only an unpromising pupil in 
the first class. But the thoughts that 
come to one upon the contemplation of 
the subject are the property of every 
thinking man. Often of a night have I 
dragged my eyes away from the sky, lest, 
looking at the stars longer, I should unfit 
myself to be a human citizen. In face of 
these eternities, our moment’s life appears 
so utterly insignificant as to be hardly 
worth the living. Contemplating the fact 
that the earth is but an infinitesimal por- 
tion of an equally infinitesimal system, 
hastening to an unknown end, through an 
eternity of space, it seems somewhat un- 
necessary to shave oneself, and to pull 
on one’s socks. To the man wrestling 
with the idea that he is one atom among 
millions, existing for a few years upon a 
star that is in itself but one of a system of 
stars that has no boundary, no beginning, 
and no end ; that has existed from all time, 
that will exist to all time, that was never 
created, that can never disappear—to the 
man trying to grasp the fact that, were he 
to find himself upon the farthest star of 
all the heavens, he would still see stars 
beyond him, as far before him as the earth 
would be behind him ; that travelling thus 
through all eternity he would still find 
these suns, these vast worlds, stretching 
in endless vistas before him, that beyond 
them there is nothing, for they continue 
always, the sound of the dinner-bell is apt 
to appear somewhat unimportant. 

I admit the littleness of human life, 
the futility of all our strivings and our 
strainings, and yet, were the drums to 


* Copyright, 1896, by Jerome K. Jerome, in the United States of America. 
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beat round Chelsea Barracks, and the 
torn standards to flutter down the roaring 
streets on their way to Plymouth or to 
Portsmouth, my blood would tingle in my 
veins, and though I might not voice it, I 
should be cheering in my heart as madly 
as any thoughtless brat, clinging to the 
railings and waving his dirty cap. 

Now, I cannot stand alone; there must 
be many men as foolish as myself. We 
know our lives are but as a spark in the 
night. We know we are such stuff as 
dreams are made of, that men and nations 
pass away, and leave not a wrack behind. 
Of what use is all our mad striving, our pas- 
sionate desire? Will it matter to the ages 
whether, once upon a time, the Union 
Jack or the Tricolor waved over the bat- 
tlements of Badajoz? Yet we poured our 
blood like water into its ditches to decide 
the question. Will it matter in the days 
when the glacial period shall have come 
again to clothe the earth with silence, 
whose foot first trod the Pole? Yet 
generation after generation we draw 
nearer. to it, marking the roadway with 
“the milestones of our whitening bones. 
So very soon the worms come to us. 
Does it really matter much whether we 
love or hate, whether we live or die? 
Yet the hot blood rushes through our 
veins, we wear out heart and brain for 
shadowy hopes that ever melt away as we 
press forward. And so it will be to the 
end. 

Is it not better that it should be so? 
Imagine a reasoning ant standing upon the 
ant-hill, and calling to its brother ants: 
‘“‘Of what use is our delving and our 
hoarding? This little hill of ours is not 
the world, it is only a mound in a man’s 
garden. The gardener’s spade will soon 
crush us. The garden roller is at hand ; 
soon it will pass over us, and our city will 
be no more. Let us cease our toiling.” 
But the ant does not listen to reason. He 
has his instincts and his passions, and 
their guidance he follows. Mr. Wells in 
his Zime Machine pictured a period when 
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mankind had conquered nature. There 
was no need for further effort; men did 
not struggle. They sat down in peace, 
and enjoyed the fruits, won for them by 
the labour of former generations. But 
freed from the necessity of strife, the 
muscles of the brain and body languished. 
The human race was defeated by its own 
victory. Man grew weak and powerless 
to act or think, and so humanity died out. 

I remember when a boy the greatest 
terror I had was of heaven—as pictured 
for me by the good folks round about me. 
I was told that if I were a good lad, kept 
my hands clean, and did not tease the 
cat, I would probably, when I died, go to 
a place where all day long I would sit 
still and sing hymns. There was to be no 
breakfast and no dinner, no tea and no 
supper. One old lady cheered me a little 
by a hint that the monotony might be 
broken by a little manna, but the idea of 
everlasting manna palled upon me, and 
my suggestions concerning the possibili- . 
ties of sherbet or jumbles were scouted 
as irreverent. There would beno school, 
but also there would be no cricket 
and no sliding. I should feel no desire, 


so I was assured, to do another angel’s 


“‘dags” by walking in the heavenly 
gutters. My only joy would be to sing. 

“‘ Shall we start singing the moment we 
get up in the morning ?” I asked. 

‘‘There won’t be any morning,” was the 
answer. ‘There will be no day and no 
night. It willall be one long day without 
end.” 

“Then shall we always be singing ?” I 
persisted. 

‘Yes, you will be so happy you will 
always want to sing.” 

*“‘Shan’t I ever get tired ?” 

“No, you will never get tired, and you 
will never get sleepy or hungry or thirsty.” 

‘‘ And does it go on like that for ever ?” 

“ Ves, for ever and ever.” 

‘Will it go on for a million years?” 

“Yes, a million years, and then another 
million years, and then another million 
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years after that. 
end.” 

I can remember to this day the agony 
in which I used to lie awake and think of 
this endless heaven. There was no escape 
from it. If I killed myself, I should only 
get there all the sooner, and if I was bad, 
I should go to the other place, but that 
went on for ever and ever also. I think 
good people would not talk to children 
about eternity if they knew what misery 
they were inflicting. 

M. Flammarion imagines that if men 
only studied astronomy, human passions 
would die out. M. Flammarion forgets 
who planted human passions in the human 
heart. Poor mankind can think reason- 
ably, but he acts unreasonably. We for- 
get that man hangs between two forces. 
The voice of reason whispers to him 
‘‘Live reasonably and soberly; a few 
years are all your life. Enjoy yourself 
and be happy, and let others enjoy them- 
selves. Eat the fruits of the earth while 
you are here; live and love, it will soon 
be over.” But a more commanding voice, 
utterly unreasonable, cries, ‘* March, fight 
and bleed and die for no reason whatever. 
Strive with sweating brow and aching heart 
for the unreasonable.” And the second 
voice will be obeyed. Why do we do these 
things? There is no answer. It is the 
question in another form, “Why do we 
live?’ Why each morning do we get up 
and wash and dress ourselves, to undress 
ourselves each night and go to sleep 
again? Why do we work merely to earn 
money to buy food, and eat food so as to 
gain strength that we may work? Why 
do we love, merely in the end to say 
good-bye to one another, and pass away 
into the eternal space where we may 
never meet again? Why do we labour 
to bring children into the world that they 
may die and be buried? Why do we 
live ? 

From the earliest dawn of thought we 
have been asking ourselves that one ques- 
ion, that Tennyson put into rhyme: 


There will never be any 
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‘* Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an un- 
seen hand at a game?” 

Are we quite such independent creatures 
as we think, or are we working at some 
building we cannot see? When we look 
around, we find that every creature in 
Nature is labouring at a work that it 
knows not. The flower struggles up from 
seed-hood, draws the sweet sap from the 
ground, folds its petals each night and 
sleeps. Then love comes to it in some 
curious form, and it longs to mingle its pol- 
len with the pollen of some other flower. 
So it puts forth its gay blossoms, no doubt 
thinking the doing of this some clever idea 
of its own, and the wandering insect bears 
the message from seed-pod to seed-pod, 
and the seasons pass bringing with them 
the sunshine and the rain, till the flower 
withers, never having known the real 
purpose for which it lived, thinking the 
garden was made for it, not it for the 
garden. The coral insect dreams in its 
small soul, which is possibly its small 
stomach, of home and food; so it works 
and strives, deep down in the dark waters, 
never dreaming of the continents it 1s 
fashioning. 

Are we also labouring at some work too 
vast for us to perceive? Are our pas- 
sions and desires mere whips and traces, 
by the help of which we are driven? 
Any theory seems more hopeful than the 
thought that all our cager,: fretful lives 
are but the turning of a useless prison 
crank. Looking back the little distance 
that our dim eyes are able to see into the 
past, what do we find? Civilisation, built 
up with infinite care, swept aside and lost. 
Beliefs, for which men lived and died, 
proved to be mockeries, Greek art 
crushed to the dust by Gothic bludgeons, 
dreams of fraternity drowned in blood by 
a Napoleon. What is left to us but the 
hope that that work itself, not the result, 
is the real monument, that the mere 
effort is its own accomplishment ? 

Have you ever stood ata busy corner 
of some great city, watching its gangs of 
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men and women, driven by Necessity to 
their work? We talk of freedom; we are 
only slaves. My study windows, as you 
know, look down upon Hyde Park, and 
sometimes it amuses me to watch the 
epitome of human life that passes to and 
fro beneath. At the opening of the gates 
there creeps in the woman of the streets. 
Her pitiful work for the time being is 
over; shivering in the chill dawn she 
passes to her brief rest. Next comes the 
labourer, hastening to his day’s work, with 
his tools upon his back. Then the 
shop-boy and shop-girl, making love as 
they walk, not to waste time. After these 
the slaves of the desk and the warehouse, 
employers and employed, clerks and trades- 
men, solicitors and merchants, stock- 
brokers and judges, glorying in their free- 
dom and independence, thinking of the 
shocking days when men were slaves, 
driven by the whip ; looking anxiously at 
their watches from time to time, lest they 
be late; thinking of the money to be 
earned, the bills to be met, and the 
households to be maintained. Then fol- 
lows peace for a few moments, till begin 
to arrive the slaves of fashion, dressed 
and curled with infinite pains. They 
must be there at such and such an hour, 
they must sit in such and such a place, 
they must say such and such things to 
one another. From eleven to one they 
must balance a bicycle, and go up 
and down slowly from Hyde _ Park 
Corner to the Magazine and back. Or, if 
they be very independent spirits, they will 
substitute a horse for a bicycle, and trot. 
In the afternoon they must return again, 
and this time they must sit in a carriage, 
and smile and bow for an hour and a 
half, after which they may dine, and 
hasten off to be present at dreary func- 
tions that bore them intolerably. 

With the evening, come the slaves back 
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from their work, judges and barristers, 
conning over their briefs and notes, clerks 
and tradesmen, shop-boys and shop-girls, 
labourers and artisans. The day’s duty is 
done, they may rest till the next morn- 
Ing. 

The daylight deepens into night, and 
there creep back the women of the 
streets ; their work is only just beginning. 
Like the shadows, they round the city’s 
days, the first to go, the last to come. So 
we all labour, driven by the whip of 
necessity, Nature’s slaves. If we do not 
do our work, she strikes us, only the pain 
of her whip we feel in the stomach, instead 
of on the back, and because of that, we 
call ourselves free men. A few here and 
there among us do remain free; they are 
our tramps and outcasts. We well-behaved 
slaves shrink from them, for the wages of 
freedom in this world are vermin and a 
crust. Wecan only live lives worth living 
by joining the ranks of the slaves. 

We call it by another name, but it is 
slavery still, and it is better that it should 
be so. Some great work we know not of 
we hope we are accomplishing. I write, 
you nurse. I imagine in my foolish 
moments that I am expressing my own 
opinion. I am only a voice—a drum, a 
tin-whistle, what you will, played by un- 
seen fingers. I stir the air with sound, for 
what purpose I knownot. You think you 
choose to nurse and doctor, because it is 
your will, your inclination. You were 
written down to do it before the solar 
system formed itself out of the dust of 
vanished worlds. So the universe whirls 
round, whirling us with it, and the science 
of astronomy, M. Flammarion, may set us 
thinking, but the tattoo of the distant 
drums is beating a mad march within our 
hearts. We must tramp. 

Yours ever, 
JEROME K. JEROME. 
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kind of fair, wherein all sweetness and all meaning are hopelessly lost. So with 
wedding presents, the very name of which is enough to send a cold shiver down the 
back of the man or woman who is much in society. For the older you grow the more 
the weddings multiply, and your presents with them ; and the human heart having its 
circumscribing limits, the less you care for the young 
people. Where you do care for them, and do love the 
father and mother, the gifts you make are with the heart; 
but the majority of wedding gifts are made from the 
pocket outward, and because “I must,” and not from the 
heart inward, and because “I love to do it.” Growl, 
however, as we may, this habit of present-giving is as old 
as human nature, and will survive all assaults made on it. 
In Homer and the Bible ‘“ presents” form a large part 
of social observances; and to our more fastidious ears the 
naiveté with which those gifts are demanded is the oddest 
part of the whole matter. The custom continues under 
various forms, and taxes, tithes, the corvée, Easter offer- 
ings, the queer heriots and fines paid to the lord of the 
manor, and things analogous, are all the commutation of 
the old “‘present,” such as the patriarchs took in their hands for propitiation, and such as 
Ulysses and Telemachus so calmly demanded as their due ere they took their departure. 
In the north long lingered, and still may be found, the ‘‘penny wedding,” where each gue; 
cantributed something towards the housekeeping of the young people. We have only 
enlarged, gilded, beflowered, and befrilled that primitive custom in our grander lists— 
published with a flourish in the society papers ; for, like many great things, the habit 
of giving wedding presents has a somewhat mean origin ; and what is now the butterfly 
was once the worm. All of which goes to show the strong hold this habit of giving pre- 
sents has on human nature, and how impossible it would be to get rid of it. But we 
might regulate it better than we do ; we might be less bound by that paralysing tie of 
convention than we are; we might refrain where we have no love, to heap up where we 
have. Wemight remember more than we do that motive does create the worth or the 
valuelessness of action ; and that when we have no other motive than “I must” we 
degrade the recipient of our gift to the level of a pauper, and make that which should 
have been the sign of honour the seal of disgrace. 
* * * * ® 
The man mentioned in the Scriptures who gave his son a stone 
instead of a loaf of bread, has apparently served as a model for the Alden wants to re- 
: ; ; . form the system. 

average giver of presents for the last eighteen centuries. There is 

no doubt that the man’s gift was injudicious, for few small boys possess sufficient powers 
of digestion to digest a stone. The juvenile stomach draws the line at green apples 
and wedding-cake, and the boy must be exceptionally hungry who will eat any stone 
that is harder than slate, or soapstone. ‘The fault of the Scriptural father was his 
failure to give his son what the latter really wanted, and in this respect he has been 
sedulously imitated ever since. People who give presents seem to be utterly lacking 
in judgment. Those things which I don’t want, and which I can never use, are con- 
stantly given to me, but it is seldom indeed that anyone gives me anything that I desire. 
For example, friends insist upon giving me cigar-holders, though I never dream of 
using one; but they fail to give me cigars to any noteworthy extent. Feminine cousins 
are perpetually giving me handkerchicf-cases, which are utterly useless, except as re- 
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ceptacles for artificial flies. I once had an uncle who annually gave me a bootjack, 
oblivious of the fact that I never wear boots, and that it was impossible for any man to 
wear out one bootjack per year. So far as I can ascertain this is the experience of all 
my acquaintances. I knew one man who had a baby given to him by some generous 
person who modestly left it on his doorstep. He had at that time what a bagman 
would ¢all a “full line of babies,” having four boys and seven girls, including two 
pairs of twins. Almost anything would have been more useful to him than a baby, 
and yet someone must go and give him what was only asecond grade of baby. I knew 
another man who detested tea, and one of his 
friends, who was in the tea trade, gave him 
every six months a tea-chest full of Wazzer- 
matter tea. I had an intimate friend who was 
the mildest-mannered man in the whole United 
States, and to this man were given, at different 
times and by different people, no less than 
seven revolvers. 

It is this total lack of judicious giving that 
makes the giving of presents little better than a 
nuisance. If you have many friends, and they 
give you many presents, your house gradually 
becomes filled with useless things that you dare not throw away, and that it would 
be outrageous to sell. I have been suffering for ten consecutive years from a 
chandelier given to me by an injudicious aunt (who fortunately never reads Zhe 
Jdler). Instead of lighting my dining-room, it casts a gloom over the entire house. 
I would gladly take it into the back-yard, and smash it with an axe, but of course that 
would never do. Unless I survive my well-meaning aunt I shall suffer from that 
chandelier during the rest of my life. . There are times when I look at it and I say to 
myself that I devoutly hope that no one will ever again make me a present, which I 
need hardly say is reckless and unwise. The giving of presents would be an admir- 
able practice if the givers would confine their gifts to either money or cigars, two 
things which would always be welcome. Money is always a good thing to have, and 
so are good cigars, while it is always possible to bury bad cigars in the back-yard since 
the giver does not expect you to keepthem intact. But such is the perversity of man- 
kind that money and cigars are precisely the things that people do not give away. In 
the course of a long and eminently useful life, my admiring friends and relatives have 
given me only three boxes of cigars, all told: and not one shilling of money. They 
have preferred to give me hundreds of well-meant gifts that I do not want, and cannot 
get rid of. Some day there will arise a bold reformer who, on receiving some useless 
present, such asa tenth consecutive silver match-box, will have it apprized by a jeweller, 
and will then send it back to the giver with the announcement that he prefers to receive 
the worth of it in money. It will take a great deal of courage to begin this great reform, 
but until it is begun and carried through, the giving of presents will continue to be a 
source of annoyance and discontent. 

* * ® * ® 
I wish someone would send me a full and alphabetical list 
Rees ae A to Z of the people who still give presents. I thought the custom 
died out. had long since died out. Presents are, I know, still interchanged 
with relatives, and if a man has an inordinate number of aunts he 
has to keep a ledger in order that the business may be conducted properly. But in 
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regard to gifts, as in everything, they are lost illusions. For instance, I was always 
under the impression that when a man had written books he received countless 
tributes from anonymous admirers in the shape of handsome sets of Stevenson in 
first editions, or several brace of acceptable grouse, or noble salmon, or a few dozen of 
admirable Tokay. I had, too, a vague im- 
pression that ladies of title—not exactly Mar- 
chionesses you know, but nearly—and with 
otherwise rigid and haughty manners, unbent, 
so to speak, and confided in him, by scented 
missives, secrets of their innermost thoughts, 
and handsome sets of collar-studs. This, one 
regrets to find, is not, strictly speaking, the 
case. C'est dommage/ It would be so agree- 
able for the gifted author to receive these 
tributes, and he could always in acknowledg- 
ing them protect his dignity by saying that 
he was grateful, “ not so much for the intrinsic value of the gift as for the kindly spirit 
which prompted it. Believe me, my very dear sir, with my sincere thanks for your 
generous appreciation of my poor works, your obedient servant, (signed) Gifted Author.” 

An incident of this kind would be pleasing to all parties concerned, even to the 
recipient, and one hopes it is only thoughtlessness on the part of readers that has pre- 
vented them from giving effect to it. As matters exist at present the only present that 
Mr. Gifted Author receives is an occasional letter from a lady who has a stall at a 
bazaar and who likes Mr. G. Author's books so much although (as she says candidly) 
he is a perfect stranger, and will he send her several complete sets with his autograph 
and an original thought on each fly-leaf. If Mr. Author be a bachelor, this lady 
usually finishes her letter cheerily by hoping that Mrs. Author and all the dear little 
bairns (she has a pleasant style, the bazaar lady) are going well and strong. 

A manner of giving presents much favoured by promising young men of the day 
that is not without its advantages consists‘in bestowing Abstract Presents. Beg of 
the happy possessor of a birthday, or one of the leading characters in a marriage, to 
. state exactly what they really require. What shall it be, eh? Gold watch or tiara of 
diamonds, or a house in Berkeley Square, or what? Come now! This bringsa blush 
of gratificatiou.to the cheek of the recipient and, after some coy hesitation, he declines 
to make a choice and gratefully leaves it open. And here it is that one has to use a 
good deal of care. A true artist in Abstract Presents does not drop the subject 
suddenly, as an amateur would ; he gradually diminishes his references to it, so gradually 
indeed that the other man feels ever burdened by a debt of gratitude and speaks of the 
Abstract Presenter with affection and regard. 

“A good fellow!” says the receiver of the Abstract Present with enthusiasm. 
“ Open hearted, and as generous as the day.” 

‘‘ But, dear! He never really gave you that 

“Oh well! (Excusingly.) ‘It slipped his memory I expect.” 

“Seems to me he’s all talk. If it was my case, I should remind him.” 

‘Wouldn't do that,” says the receiver of the Abstract Present definitely. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
do that for fifty thousand pounds. Wouldn’t like to hurt his feelings. I know he 
means well, and that’s good enough for me. Good, generous chap! One-of the 
best !”: 

There is this to be said for the Abstract Present, that with it the ghastly incident of 
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repeated gifts of a similar nature does not occur. Nearly every manof my acquaint- 
ance has a skeleton in the cupboard in the shape of a box containing several gross of 
plush tobacco-pouches of divers colours ; and there isa young married couple whose 
happiness has been marred and almost--the expression is not too strong —damned, by 
the unwilling possession of nineteen tall bamboo fern-stands. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out to intelligent minds that if these nineteen givers had contented themselves 
by merely promising each a bamboo fern-stand, all conflict would have been avoided 
and—this will be obvious to all present buyers—the initial outlay would have been less. 
As it is, the unhappy young owners of nineteen tall bamboo fern-stands will continue to 
be cool with each other until they have a fire. 


* # * + ® 


The habit of giving presents is, as a rule, not fraught with those 
Jacobs says some injurious Consequences so common to other habits, and but few 
Sane neat men have been known to ruin their constitution by going to excess 
thing. in this direction. Some of them, indeed, acquire it with difficulty, 
and it must be admitted that there is a marked improvement in 

health and spirits when they have broken themselves of it. 

At the present day the habit is largely fostered by the prevalence of birthdays and 
weddings ; two occasions upon which honest citizens wear themselves out prematurely 
by gazing into shop-windows in search of articles which look ten times their value. 

Some people never seem to hit upon the right thing. I know of one lady who 
always gave her husband, a singularly quiet man, a parcel of neckties on his birthday. 
“‘It brightens John up a bit,” she says, though nobody to look at John when the pre- 
sentation is made would think so. She is an authority’on the latest tie, and John in- 
variably sets the fashion in his neighbourhood, it being no matter of consolation to him 
that nobody follows it. 

Young men are seldom fortunate in their presents to children of tender years. 
They always buy a gaudily painted article, and, desiring to do good by stealth, bestow 
it privately. Then they sit smiling complacently and waiting for some such remark as: 
“©Oh, Mr. Blank, you spoil that child,” or “ Really now, you ave kind and thoughtful.” 
What they do hear when the infant, roused by communications from the interior to a 
due sense of its peril, comes from behind the curtains howling dismally, and lookin, 
like an Indian brave ready for the war-path, is different. 

There is generally a pleasant rivalry between engaged couples in the matter of 
presents. Edwin gives a brooch, and Angelina responds with a pair of hand-worked 
slippers, which he wears by stealth. He gives a jewel-case, and she returns with a 
patent pipe full of internal complications invented to prevent any smoke getting into 
his mouth, or cigars which have the same hygienic quality without any complications 
whatever. By these means they obtain a knowledge of each other’s dispositions which 
enables them to marry with confidence. 

A little selection is always desirable on the part of the donor, and with this in 
mind many of them have cautiously taken soundings. ‘If you had a fairy-godmother,” 
said one of these in an affectedly careless tone of voice to the beautiful girl, ‘‘ what 
would you like her to give you?” The beautiful girl’s eyes became dreamy, and she 
seemed to sink gently into a hypnotic state from which he was about to arouse her, 
when he became conscious that she was speaking. ‘A bicycle,” she said slowly, 
“then a little tiny, tiny gold watch, then one or two really good rings, a bracelet, and— 
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and—wait a minute, jet me think.” She paused, and he did a little thinking on his 
own account. 

There are other people who put the question bluntly as to what the consignee would 
like, but in these cases it is considered advisable by experts to make a suggestion at 
the same time. A sort of financial finger-post with the figures 
plainly marked. 

Even commerce has not escaped from this habit of giving 
presents, and nowadays the lucky purchaser may have to lug 
home five pounds of tea under one arm, and a drawing-room 
clock, fortunately warranted to go in any position, under the other. 
Or the busy city man who has, under pressure from his guardian 
angel, purchased a few pounds of breakfast bacon, may be seen 
steering homewards with a couple of air-balls in leash, floating 
in the breeze, and disarranging by repeated knocks the pose of his 
hat. He consoles himself by thinking of the pleasure they will 
afford the children; but they are of the usual type, and after 
attracting much attention on his way through the city, fade 
gradually and yield up their last breath on his doorstep. 

The golden rule to be borne in mind with regard to presents - 
is that the fewer you give the more they are appreciated. Also that much 
depends upon appearances, a patent mangle making a braver show than a diamond 
scarf-pin. 





* e * sd * 


It is a very usual and useful custom. ‘T-here are so many things 
of which we want to get rid, if we can only screw our courage Burgin considers 
to the giving point. When I was married, I found myself the ee 
proud recipient of sixteen salt-cellars. People seemed to have 
been under the impression that I was an Arab chief, and required them for travellers 
who claimed my hospitality in the desert. One man so far relented as to change three 
salt-cellars for an inkstand. ‘This brought the inkstands up to five. We managed to 
get rid of the fifth inkstand by putting it in the spare room, with the result that our 
maiden aunt, on coming to stay with us, talked about our “ profligate expenditure 
in inkstands” when we had omitted to provide her with curtains round the bed. She 
seemed to forget that there are individuals technically known as “ uncles,” who, on 
occasion, are quite as serviceable to humanity as maiden aunts. 

I knew a man who prided himself on his originality in the matter of giving presents. 
This originality took the form of fish-slices. ‘* Always serviceable,” he said, with modest 
pride. ‘‘ No one else ever thinks of such a simple thing. People must eat fish, and 
there you are. I have their initials put on, and then they can’t swap them for anything 
else. I'll put B. on yours. The chances are against your knowing anyone whose 
name begins with a B. who is getting married, and they (the slices) will lose 
their freshness before you can give them away.” We expressed our admiration at his 
thoughtfulness, and informed him that we already had three sets. But he was not to 
be reasoned with. He had been accustomed to present fish-slices all his life and 
declined to give anything else. 

The initial mistake which all people make when giving presents is that they never 
sufficiently consider the wants of the recipient. If they like books, they give their 
- friends books; if they like coal-scuttles, they give away coal-scuttles. We have all 
heard of the haunch of venison gift to Goldsmith, and the witty acknowledgment that 
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m) 1 was all the result of old 
Briggs asking the Doctor if 
he might ‘instil the lads 
with a wholesome fondness 
for Natural History.” That’s how he put 
it, because I heard him ; and the Doctor 
said it was an admirable notion, and 
might keep some boys out of mischief on 
half-holidays. It also kept some boys 
out of bounds on half-holidays ; and after 
a time I think the Doctor was pretty 
savage with old Briggs, and wished he’d 
stuck to his regular work, which was 
writing, and drawing, and such-like. Be- 
cause, when one or two of the chaps 
really got kcen about Natural History, and 
even chucked cricket for butterflies and 
leetles, others, who didn’t care a straw 
about it, pretended they did to gain their 
own ends. And it was these chaps, if 
you understand, who finally made the 
Doctor so sick with Natural History 
generally, and old Briggs in particular for 
starting It. 

My chum, Travers, began the raze for 
study of “our humble relations,” as old 
jriggs called everything down to wood- 
lice. He let it be generally known that 
he had two live lizards in his desk, and 
this being the best thing Travers had ever 
thouzht of, the idea caught on well. I 
had a dormousce myself, and Foster major 
kept a spider pretty nearly as big as a 
young bird, which he had poked out of a 
hole in the playground wall. He caged 
it ina tin matchbox, and fed it with blue- 
bottles and wasps. At least, he got blue- 
bottles and wasps for it, but the fool 
wouldn't cat them; and after a weck he 
found it with its legs all tucked up as 
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neatly as anything. Only it was dead. 
I thought the matchbox must have been 
too tight a fit for it, but Foster said not. 
He believed there was something about a 
tin matchbox which must be poisonous 
for spiders. 

Then chaps went on collecting till it 
got to be swazger to keep big live things ; 
and the bigger the thing the more 
swagger it was. Shawe had a couple of 
guinea-pigs in his desk fora week. Then 
Browning, the classical master in the fifth, 
who must have had a nose like a gimlet, 
smelt them at prayers, happening to come 
in late and kneeling down by Shawe at 
the time. The Doctor didn’t make much 
fuss then, because that was just at the 
beginning of the craze; only he said a 
desk was not the place for guinea-pigs, 
and added that a chap in Shawe’s position 
in the school ought to have known it. 
He let the gardener look after them from 
that time forward. But Shawe lost all 
interest in them somehow after the gar- 
dener had them. Anyhow it was rough 
on Shawe to be landed over it, because, as 
a matter of fact, guinea-pigs have no scent 
worth mentioning, and nobody but Brown- 
ing would have spotted them. After that 
Wilson and Brookes caught a blind-worm, 
one foot two inches long; and they 
tossed for 1t and Brookes got it. Nobody 
knew what a _ blind-worm likes to- eat, 
unfortunately, so it died; but not for 
a fortnight. Then there was another 
scene with my dormouse which led to 
tremendous things. There’s a hole ina 
desk where the ink-pot goes in, and one 
day my mouse got out through it, having 
climbed up two dictionaries and a Greek 
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ward for lerrars then, because he hap- 
pened to be one of the keenest natural 
history chaps of all, and had a piebald 
rat, which even fellows in the sixth had 
offered him half-a-crown and three shil- 
lings for, yet he would not part with it. 
So, though we didn’t like him much, 
owing to his queer ways, we felt almost 
sorry for the fix he was in now. Of 
course, we thought such a model bounder 
as Ferrars would drag out his piebald rat 
right away, and perhaps even give it to the 
Doctor, or offer to sell it for the alms-box ; 
but he didn’t. He got up, rather white 
about the gills, and opened the desks one 
by one, and a jolly happy family it was. 
Only the Doctor scattered the things to 
the four winds, till there wasn’t an atom 
of natural history left in the whole class- 
room except Ferrars’ piebald rat, snug in 
his desk. 

First Timmins, who goes in for water 
things, had to empty his jam jar of tad- 
poles out into the play-ground ; which 
was a beastly cruel thing to make him do, 
because they all died ; then Cawdor was 
sent off with his-young rabbit to the hay- 
field; and Vere’s two sparrows were let 
go; and Playfair’s mole, which, by the 
way, had been queer for some time, owing 
to having no earth to burrow in. There 
were a lot of other things, but Corky 
minor, who is my brother, I being Corky 
minimus, scored rather, because his goat- 
sucker moth laid about a hundred eggs on 
Todhunter’s algebra a few hours before it 
was let free. Corky minor says a goat- 
sucker moth’s nothing after it’s laid eggs, 
but the eggs turn into fine caterpillars. 
The few things the Doctor didn’t know 
what to do with, and didn't like to have 
killed, he said must be given to the 
gardener. He thought it would be better 
to put my mouse out of its misery, and 
turned it over on my hand with a gold 
pencil-case, and said it had _ probably 
swallowed some of the ink and would 
die; but old Briggs explained that it 
might live if put in cotton-wool ; so the 
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gardener locked to it, and it did live, and 
I took it home at the end of that term 
and have it still, though it is getting oldish 
now. 

But the extraordinary thing was Ferrars. 


. After the Doctor had gone, old Briggs, to 


whom he had whispered something be- 
fore he went, gave out that his Natural 
History half-hours wotld be suspended 
for the rest of the term; then I gota 
word with Ferrars. I said: 

“However did you have the cheek— 
you supposed to be such a saint? ” 

He said: 

“1 don'tknow. Something came over 
me to do it. I’ve got a jolly peculiar 
feeling to that rat. It’s not an ordinary 
rat. I’m wrapped up in it. Even my 
respect for the Doctor couldn’t stand 
against it. I know what you chaps think. 
I dare say you reckon I’m a hound, but I 
couldn’t help doing what I did. Some- 
how that rat’s a sort of ‘ mascotte’ to me. 
A mascotte’s a thing that brings luck. 
All my best luck’s happened since I had 
it.” 

Of course, when a chap goes on like 
that, what can you do? I didn’t under- 
stand Ferrars. He seemed to me to be 
simply talking rot. So I said: 

“Well, it’s pretty thick, considering 
the opinion the Doctor’s got of you. I 
shan’t try to score off your rat, be:.use I 
know it’s a jolly fine one, and 1 like it; 
but very likely somebody will even kill it 
after this.” 

He looked in a fair funk when the full 
thought of having his rat killed came to 
him. Before the end of that day he 
spoke to every chap in the class separately, 
and all but three promised and swore not 
to lay a finger on the rat. But Wilson, 
Murdoch, and Ashdowne wouldn’t swear. 
Finally he paid Ashdowne two shillings 
and so got him over, and Murdoch he 
let crib off him in “prep.” three times ; 
and Wilson, who was an awfully sports- 
manlike chap really, said he was only 
rotting all the time, and would be the 
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last to do a classy rat like Terrars’ any 
harm. 

Mind you, though, of course it was 
simply barbarous for Ferrars to think that 
his piebald rat could have any effect on 
his work, yet he proved to me that his 
success in school and his great popularity 
with the Doctor dated from the coming 
of the thing. When he first got it, it was 
a mere cub-rat, so to say; now, though 
not a year old, it had turned into as fine 
a rat as you could wish to meet any- 
where. In appearance it had pink eyes 
and a white head, and a fairish amount of 
white fur about the body, which got 
thinner on its stomach, so that you could 
see the pink skin through to some extent. 
But the piebaldness of the rat was the 
great feature. It had two big round 
patches of fur like the common or garden 
rat, and one small patch at the nape of 
its neck; and in addition to this it had 
one large patch of yellowish fur, such as 
you chiefly see on guinea-pigs. Its tail 
was pink and hairless. 

Ferrars often kept back good things at 
meals for it, and the bond between them 
seemed to grow weirder and weirder, till 
he let the rat get on his mind, and Wil- 
son said he was going dotty about it. 
Which I think was true, for one day, going 
Into the class-room to get a knife from my 
desk, I saw Ferrars with his rat out, talk- 
ing toit. He was swatting like anything 
in playtime for a special Old Testament 
history prize, and he had the rat and the 
Bible and various books of reference all 
before him. Then, not knowing I was 
there, he spoke: 

‘*T must win it, ‘Mayne Reid.’ Stick 
to me this time, old chap, and sce me 
through.” 

He called his rat “‘ Mayne Reid,” be- 
cause that was his favourite author. 

And “Mayne Reid” seemed to under- 
stand, and he turned his pink eyes on to 
the open Bible and walked over it. Find- 
ing he’d walked over the ninth chapter of 
the Second Book of Kings, Ferrars got 
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excited, and, seeing me, said, “ By Jove! 
then I'll learn that chapter by heart, 
though it is so long. It’s good exciting 
stuff anyway, and I bet my rat walking 
over it means that there’ll be a question 
about Jehu and Jezebel.” 

You'll go cracked about that rat,” I 
said. 

“It’s part of my life,” he answered. 
‘IT know it seems very peculiar, and so it 
is, and I don’t suppose such a thing ever 
happened before, but something tells me 
my prosperity and success is all bound up 
in that rat. If he died, I should never do 
much more good, and very likely stick in 
this class for the rest of my days.” 

“You'd better not think like that,” I 
said, ‘‘ because rats are short-lived things, 
owing to the nasty food they eat. Not 
that ‘ Mayne Reid’ has nasty food ; but all 
pink-eyed animals are delicate, and you'll 
have to lose him sooner or later.” 

Ferrars didn’t take warning by me, but 
after he really did win the Old Testament 
prize, and there really was a question about 
Jezebel, he made a sort of idol out of the 
rat, and some chaps declared he said his 
prayers to it. I know he constantly 
bought it cocoa-nut chips, which it was 
very fond of. He trained it, too, to live 
in his breast-pocket, and I often saw him 
glancing down in class just to get a glimpse 
of its little eyes looking up at him. That 
taking the piebald rat into class shows 
the Jengths Ferrars ran. The whole 
thing was very peculiar. Some chaps said 
there was a strong likeness growing up 
between Ferrars and the rat; and cer- 
tainly his thin, white face had a rattish 
look sometimes. Other fellows told him 
his rat was an evil spirit, and would end 
by doing him a bad turn, but Ferrars 
turned upon them and jawed them with 
such frightful language that they never 
said it again. Meanwhile the Doctor 
went on takine to [errars more and 
more, 

Then came the end of the affair like 
this. Ferrars was so dependent on his 
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rat now that he wouldn’t do a lesson 
without it, and he lugged it fearlessly into 
the Doctor’s study on those occasions, 
fortunately rare, when the Doctor tock 
our class himself in Scripture. But 
Ferrars was such a flyer that we all got 
tarred with the same brush, and the 
Doctor, after questioning lerrars for half 
an hour, and getting a string of right 
answers out of him, would dismiss us all 
in great good temper, forgetting that he’d 
only been having a go at one chap. 

A day came when the Doctor left us 
for five minutes in the middle of this 
class, and while most of us had a hurried 
dip into the plagues of Egypt, which was 
the business in hand, Ferrars, who knew 
as much of the plagues as ever Moses 
did, just got out his rat and zave it a bit of 
almond and a short walk of a yard or so 
along the floor. But, the Doctor coming 
back suddenly, he had only just time to pop 
it into his pocket, and even then he put 
the rat into an unusual pocket which it 
was not accustomed to, and didn’t like, 
viz, a trouser pocket. Terrars also 
shoved a handkerchief down into the 
pocket to steady the rat. 

Then I saw an awful rum expression 
come over him, and he grabbed at the 
pocket and his mouth fell open, and his 
face got putty colour. At the same time 
I saw his eyes turn to a big bookshelf 
with glass doors against the side of the 
room. 

“ What's the matter, Ferrars?” said 
the Doctor. ‘ You appear unwell.” 

‘Nothing, sir; merely a little passing 
sickness, I think.” 

“Then withdraw, my boy, and ask the 
matron to give you a few drops of brandy 
and water. You need not dine to-day,’ 
said the Doctor, very kindly. 

But Ferrars wouldn't withdraw. He 
knew “Mayne Reid” had got through 
his pocket and down his trouser leg; he 
also knew it was now behind the book- 
shelf and might reappear at any moment. 
So he said he was better, and that it 
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would be a grief to him to miss one of the 
Doctor's own lessons. 

But afterwards, when the rat didn't 
come out and the class was dismissed, 
Ferrars was frightful to see. His hair 
all got on end somehow, and his eyes 
swelled and stuck out of his head like 
glass beads and his cheeks got hollow. 
He risked everything going into the 
Doctor's study that day, but the rat 
wouldn’t come out, and Ferrars looked 
old enough to be a master when he went 
to bed, though only eleven and a_ half 
really. 

“One of two things has happened,” he 
said to me, for we were in the same 
dormitory; “either it’s got wedged in 
behind the bookshelf and will die if not 
let out, or else there was a rat hole there, 
and it went down and has joined common 
rats and become a sort of king among 
them.” 

“Or been killed,” I said. 

‘No, they would not kill it,” he 
answered. ‘“ Anyway, to-morrow after 
the Doctor's’ class is over and everybody 
has gone, I shall stop and make a clean 
breast of it, and ask him for the sake of 
humanity to have the bookshelf moved. 
Anyway, it’s all up with me if the rat has 
lost its feeling towards me and won’t come 
back. But if it was merely stuck and 
couldn’t come back, that’s different.” 

He didn't sleep much that night, but 
he said some prayers, which was a thing 
he didn’t often do ; and of course he was 
praying that the piebald rat might be 
allowed to return. 

But next day, after the Scripture class, 
in which Ferrars was not nearly so much 
to the front as usual, the Doctor saved 
him the trouble of asking about his rat. 
He—the Doctor, I mean—had been jolly 
glum all through class, and when it was 
ended he did arum thing, which was 
awful to see, knowing all we did. He 
told us to keep our places, then went to 
the fireplace and picked up the shovel, 
From the face of it he removed a bit of 
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newspaper, and under the newspaper was 
“Mayne Reid.” His pink eyes had gone 
foggy and there was a little streak of 
blood on his mouth. Otherwise his body 
looked all right. 

“‘ Now here,” said the Doctor, sternly, 
‘we have a dead piebald rat. There can 
be no outlet for error concerning such a 
rat as this. To have seen such a rat is to 
remember it. Already three classes have 
been before me to-day, but nobody knew 
anything about this animal. That it was 
a tame rat its fatness and sleekness testify. 
Moreover, the piebald rat is an outcome 
of artificiality. A wild rat ina state of 
nature is brown or black, as the case may 
ve. This rat, then, had an owner, and 
that owner brought it into my study—MY 
STUDY—and suffered it to escape here. 
That I do well to be angry you will the 
more easily understand when I tell you 
that this miserable creature was upon my 
desk last night, and has scratched and 
even eaten some papers whereon were 
notes for my next sermon. It was dis- 
covered this morning by one of the 
domestics. She, secing some object 
moving upon my desk, struck with the 
broom-handle, and destroyed this rat. 
Now, let there be no prevarication or 
evasion of the questions I am going to 
put to you. First, I wish to know if this 
rat belongs, or rather belonged, to any 
of you; and secondly, I desire to learn 
whether, supposing the rat be not the 
property of any present, you happen to 
know whose property it is, or rather was 2?” 

I stole a look at Ferrars, and he ap- 
peared so frightful to see that for some 
reason I thought I’d try and help him. 
So, like a fool, I spoke. I said: 

‘“‘ Please, sir, it might be a foreign sort 
of rat that came over in that box of pine- 
apples Warren major had sent him from 
the West Indies.” 

“ When I desire your aid in the cluci- 
dation of this problem, I will apply for it, 
Corky minimus,” said the Doctor to me, 
so I shut up 
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Then, in a sort of voice that was 
strange to us, and seemed to come from 
his stomach or somewhere new, Ferrars 
spoke, and I never saw a chap look so 
ghastly. His eyes were fixed on the rat, 
and he came forward slowly. 

“ Please sir, it was my rat.” 

“Yours, Ferrars! You to disobey! 
You, of all boys, to set my orders at 
defiance!” | 

“Tt wasn’t an ordinary rat, sir.” 

‘TI can see what sort of rat it was, Sir, 
for myself,” thundered the Doctor. ‘‘ This 
it is to consider a boy, to devote thought 
to him, to particularly commend him for 
his religious knowledge.” 

“T don’t take any credit for knowing 
anything now, sir. It was the rat as much 
as me.” 

“ Robert Ferrars !” said the Doctor, in 
his caning voice, “ you are now adding 
wicked buffoonery to an act in itself sufh- 
ciently disreputable !” 

**T can’t explain, sir ; I don’t mean any 
buffoonery. That rat was more to me 
than you'd think. It—it did help me 
somehow, and now it’s dead it wouldn’t 
be fair to it to say not. And if you'll let 
me b-bury it properly, Pll be very thankful 
to you.” 

The Doctor looked at Ferrars awfully 
close during this speech. 

“Either you are lying,” he said, “or 
you suffer from some hysterical and 
neurotic condition, Robert  Ferrars, 
which I have not suspected and not 
discovered.” 

Then he told us to go; but Ferrars he 
kept for half an hour; and when Ferrars 
came in to dinner I saw he'd been blub- 
bing. 

He explained to me after we'd gone 
to bed. He said :— 

“No, he didn’t cane me or anything. 
He just talked, and told me a lot about 
several things I didn’t know, and said that 
familiar spirits were specially barred in 
the Bible. I never thought he’d have 
even tried to understand me; but he 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON Iii. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE ATTEMPT ON STRASBURG. 
RINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON in 
1836 had been quietly watching 
public opinion in France for a consider- 
able time, and had been in constant 
communication with some of the leading 
men of the country. He was aware that 
discontent in France with the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe was gradually 
becoming profound and general. In 
writing to his mother after his failure 
he declared that in undertaking the Stras- 
burg expedition he acted on calmly 
settled convictions ; and that it was after 
mature reflection, and after very care- 


ful calculations, that he resolved once 


again to raise the Imperial eagle within 
the borders of France. ‘ What,” he con- 
tinued, “‘care I for the shouts of the 
vulgar, who now call me fool because I did 
not succeed, and who would have ex- 
aggerated my merit had I been trium- 
phant? I take al! the responsibility of the 


attempt upon myself, for I acted from: 


conviction and not by impulse.” 

Laity, the chronicler of the attempt, 
avers too sanguinely, yet not wholly with- 
out warrant, that a revolution consummated 
at Strasburg by the nephew of the Great 
Emperor in the name of liberty and 
the sovereignty of the people, would have 
stirred France to its depths. ‘“ Had this 
city been secured,” in Laity’s ardent 
words, ‘‘the National Guard would have 
manned the ramparts and protected it from 
assault without. The youth of the city, 
formed into corps of volunteers, would 
have been added to the garrison. The 
march on Paris would have been begun 


with 12,000 men, Ioo guns, a full military 
chest, and spare arms for the enthusiasts 
rallying to the cause. Every garrison in 
Alsace would have fallen into line. The 
route of march on Paris would have 
been through the Vosges into Lorraine, 
and Prince Louis might have entered 
Champagne at the head of 50,000 men.” 
Instead of which hypothetical, swift, and 
amazing successes, the Prince was fast in 
prison a few hours after he had entered 
the fortress which he had come to conquer. 
Yet he was not far from winning the coup 
which he had projected ; he had friends in 
many of the cities of Eastern France, and 
he had the ardent good wishes of a great 
many influential inhabitants of Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

Nephew of the Great Emperor, yet con- 
demned to the vexations of an obscure 
youth, his kindred proscribed, while he 
himself was exiled by an unjust law from 
the country which he loved, and in which 
the memory of Napoleon was still alive, 
Louis Bonaparte believed himself destined 
to uphold the honour of the great name 
he bore, to punish the persecutors of his 
family, and to re-open for his country a 
path to fame and glory. The enterprise 
was hazardous, and Prince Louis, who had 
conceived it, was not strong .enough to 
carry it through. Louis Blanc with rare 
perspicuity has thus described the character 
of the Prince at the opening of his active 
career: “To be insensible and patient ; 
to care for nothing but the end in view ; 
to dissemble ; not to expend one’s daring 
on mere ovjects, but to reserve it for 
action ; to urge men to devotedness with- 
out putting implicit faith in them ; to seem 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON IIT. 


Margarethen barracks, in the’ western 
section of the city beyond the Ill, was 
quite outside of the prospective line of 
operations. The nearest military quarters 
to the house in which the conspirators 
were in consultation were the Austerlitz 
barracks, occupied by the 4th artillery ; 
of which, as well as of the 3rd artillery, 
Colonel Vaudrey had the command. 
Diagonally across the town from the 
Austerlitz barracks was the open space 
of the Place d’Armes, otherwise known 
as the Broglie-Platz, the extremity of 
which abutted on the north-eastern sec- 
tion of the ramparts. Bordering the 
Place d'Armes were the Hotel de Ville, 
the General’s quarters, the Prefecture, 
the military establishments, and the 
quarters of the 3rd artillery regiment. 
Some distance away, close under the 
northern extremity of the ramparts, were 
the Finkmatt barracks, separated from 
the ramparts only by a narrow enclosed 
court, and occupied by the 46th infantry 
regiment. There were two accesses to 
the Finkmatt—one by the broad thorough- 
fare of the ramparts, the other by a narrow 
lane from the Faubourg Pierre. 

It was finally determined that the first 
regiment to be attempted was the 4th 
artillery. Its rank and file were strongly 
Bonapartist—it had been Napoleon’s own 
regiment, and it had opened the gates of 
Grenoble to him on his return from Elba. 
The attachment of the soldiers to their 
chief, Colonel Vaudrey, a brave soldier 
attached to St. Louis, seemed to give 
assurance that his regiment would be 
most easily carried. The fulfilment of 
the plan consisted in repairing as soon as 
possible from the Austerlitz quarters to 
the Finkmatt, where, as has been said, 
were the barracks of the 46th. The 
leaders would have arrived there before 
the movement should become known, 
according to the plan, and therefore be- 
fore any opposition should be en- 
countered. On the way through the 
Place d’Armes they would pass the resi- 
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dences of the chief authorities, who would 
be won over or secured. ‘The 46th once 
carried, the military difficulties would 
have been surmounted ; since, while the 
46th was being dealt with, the officers of 
the 3rd artillery and of the pontonier 
battalion, who were in the confidence of 
the Prince, would form their respective 
corps, and bring them on without delay 
to the general rendesvous on the Place 
d’Armes. 

The morning of October 30th, 1836, 
was dark and cold. As day dimly broke. 
and the cathedral bells chimed the hour 
of six, Prince Touts and his handful of 
some twenty adherents set forth on what 
the less sanguine hearts of the partv 
must have felt to be a forlorn hope. But 
all wore a good front, and tramped sturdily 
towards the Austerlitz barracks, whither 
Colonel Vaudrey had gone in advance. 
Parquin, now dressed as a general officer, 
walked alongside the Prince, as holding 
the rank of second in command. De 
Querelles, a retired cavalry officer, carried 
the shrouded eagle which he was to dis- 
play before the soldiers whom Vaudrey 
was preparing to muster. Lombard, a 
military surgeon of Strasburg, was on his 
way to the printing-office to have the 
proclamations printed and_ distributed. 
Louis, like most Frenchmen, was addicted 
to proclamations ; and, unlike his great- 
uncle, he preferred that they should be 
long. The first was addressed to the 
French people, and its opening sentence 
was certainly to the point. ‘You are 
betrayed,” it said; ‘‘your political in- 
terests, your commercial interests, your 
honour, your glory, are all sold to the 
foreigner.” The second proclamation 
was to the army, and had a certain 
reminiscence of the “little corporal’s ” 
bulletins: *‘Soldiers! the time has come 
to recover your ancient remorse. The 
Government, which betrays our civil in- 
terests, would also tarnish our military 
honour. The simpletons! do they think 
that the race of the heroes of Arcola, of 
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Austerlitz, of Wagram, is extinct?” . The 
third instalment of bunkum was addressed 
to the citizens of Strasburg, and began in 
this wise: “ Alsatians! my name is a 
flag that should recall great memories 
to you ; and this flag—you know that it 
is inflexible before factions and_ the 
foreigner —-will droop only before the 
Majesty of the People.” Alas! that 
Lombard should have destroyed efforts 
so striking, if also so full of platitude! 
Persigny and Madame Gordon were more 
purposeful when they committed to the 
flames all the compromising documents 
left by the Prince. 

The trumpet-sound calling Vaudrey’'s 
soldiers to fall in was the signal in the 
barrack-yard for the appearance of the 
Prince and his sparse following. Laity, 
an eye witness, has recorded the scene. 
“The officers pressed closely round him 
as the Prince entered the vard. ‘ For- 
ward, Prince!’ they shouted; ‘Trance 
is following you!’ The Colonel was in 
the centre of the square ; as the Prince 
advanced the regiment presented arms.” 
At the close of the inevitable harangue, 
the Colonel cried, “‘ Shout with me, long 
live Napoleon ! Long live the Emperor!” 
The soldiers replied “with indescribable 
enthusiasm.” Then the Prince signified 
that he desired to speak, and when silence 
had been restored he said, in a strong 
deep voice: “Soldiers! I present my- 
self in the first instance to you, because 
between you and me grand memories 
exist. It was.in your noble regiment that 
the Emperor Napoleon, my uncle, served 
as a captain; it was with you that he 
made himself illustrious at the siege 
of Toulon; and, again, it was your 
brave regiment that opened the gates of 
Grenoble to him on his return from 
Elba. 

“Soldiers! The glory of beginning a 
great enterprise be yours. Yours be the 
clory of having first saluted the eagle of 
Austerlitz and of Wagram.” Here the 
Prince sized the cagle which one of his 
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officers carried, and presenting it to the 
regiment, continued : 

“Soldiers, there is the symbol of 
French glory, destined henceforth to be 
also the. emblem of liberty! During 
fifteen years it led our fathers to victory. 
It has shone over every battle-field. I 
confide it to your honour, to your courage. 
Let us march together, against the 
oppressors of their country, to the cries 
of ‘Long live France! Long live 
Liberty !’” 

The Prince’s address was __ scarcely 
finished when every sword was drawn. 
The men held their shakoes aloft, cheer- 
ing with prolonged vehemence, their cries 
mingling with the sounds of martial 
music. But now, the regiment gained 
to a man, no time was to be lost. The 
regiment, with the Prince and Colonel 
Vaudrey at its head, Parquin and other 
conspirators following, began its march, 
Its band in the advance. Lombard 
hurried to the printing office to hasten 
the publication of the proclamations. <A 
detachment took p>ssession of the station. 
The officers of the 3rd Artillery hastened 
to bring their men on to the parade 
ground, and an officer went off to notify 
in advance the distant 46th at the Fink- 
matt. The Prince with his staff led the 
4th artillery through the city to the head- 
quarters on the Place d’Armes. 

‘Though still early, crowds thronged the 
streets, and considerable enthusiasm was 
visible. The Prince, doubtless, felt 
assured at that moment that he had not 
mistaken the sentiments either of the army 
or of the people. General Voirol’ re- 
mained staunch to his duty ; the Prince 
could not shake his allegiance, and he 
was kept a prisoner in his quarters—but 
in the universal enthusiasm the General's 
obduracy reckoned as but a petty check. 
The progress of the 4th artillery, still 
headed by the Prince, was resumed. But 
whereas the proper route to the Finkmatt 
barracks was along the broad ramparts on 
which a body of men could march on a 
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shouting loudly to his men, “Soldiers, 
you are being deceived—this man is an 
impostor!” <A _ staff officer called out, 
“ He is not the nephew of the Emperor ! 
I know him—he is the nephew of Colonel 
Vaudrey!” An infantry lieutenant named 
Pleignier rushed forward to seize the 
Prince. Himself arrested by the artillery- 
men, the wildest confusion ensued. Lines- 
men and gunners became mingled in a 
general struggle ; muskets were loaded, 
bayonets were fixed, and swords were 
drawn. The Prince was parrying with 
his sword the bayonets pointed against 
him by the infantrymen, when a rush of 
_ artillerymen rescued him; but both he 
and they were driven back up against the 
barrack wall. The court-yard resounded 
with menaces, and swords were out and 
flashing in all directions. The artillery- 
men who had been left in the Faubourg, 
hearing of the Prince’s imminent danger, 
moved forward ; suddenly they were seen 
rushing in great crowds into the barracks ; 
and with them entered pell-mell sixty 
mounted cannoneers. The infantry, thus 
driven back to both ends of the yard, 


formed again with shouts of fury, and re- © 


turned fiercely on the Prince’s partisans, 
who were pushed and knocked down bythe 
horses against the base of the ramparts. 
Here stood the foot-soldiers with bayonets 
charged ; there the gunners with levelled 
carbines ; on the ramparts the populace 
cheering for the Prince, and throwing 
volleys of stones down on the infantry, 
amidst wild clamours, roll of drums, 
clash of arms, and neighing of horses. 
But the end soon came. The people 
were scared by a few shots fired in the 
air by order of Colonel Tallandier. 
Gricourt and Querelles would have cut a 
passage, sword in hand, for the Prince, but 
he rejected the offer, and was made a 
prisoner. Colonel Vaudrey wisely dis- 
missed his men, and surrendered himself. 
Parquin and Laity followed his example ; 
and, later, all the members of the Prince’s 
following, with the exception of Persigny, 
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who escaped, found themselves in prison. 
The daring attempt, almost at the moment 
of seeming success, had suddenly and 
utterly collapsed. The Prince remained 
a prisoner in Strasburg until 9th Novem- 
ber. In charge of two officers he was 
then brought to Paris, where he arrived 
in the early morning of the rith, 
and was confined in the Prefecture of 
Police. His mother had already hastened 
to Paris, and had addressed to the King 
and his Ministers petitions in favour of 
her son. His Majesty and the Council 
had already resolved not to try Prince 
Louis at the bar of justice, but to de- 
spatch him in a frigate to the United 
States. After a detention of but two 
hours in Paris, he was hurried to the for- 
tress of Port Louis, near Lorient, where 
he remained until the 21st, when he 
sailed for America in the Androméde 
frigate. He had written a manly letter 
to the King, entreating his mercy and 
generosity on behalf of his companions in 
misfortune, who, he said, had been led 
away by him, and “ seduced by the charm 
of glorious recollections.” It may be said 
here that after a long trial which lasted 
for twelve days, the associates of Prince 
Louis in the attempt on Strasburg were 
acquitted by the unanimous verdict 
of a jury, to the great disgust of Louis 
Philippe and his Ministers. When the 
Androméde was on the point of sailing, 
the sub-Prefect of Lorient asked the 
Prince whether he had any means where- 
with to meet his immediate wants on 
arrival in America. ‘ None,” replied the 
Prince. ‘ Well, then,” said the sub-Pre- 
fect, “‘ His Majesty the King has desired 
me to hand you this case, which contains 
15,000 francs in gold.” The Prince 
accepted the case, the sub-Prefect landed, 
and the Androméde set sail. 

Prince Louis had assumed that the 
frigate was bound direct tu the United 
States. But as soon as the captain 
opened his sealed letters when some days 
out, it appeared that in his orders from 
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Clintons, the Livingstones, the Bayards. 
His friends, of the best houses in the 
States, found him silent and reserved, 
but conceived a great and lasting regard 
for him ; and they contrasted his conduct 
and manners with those of his dissipated 
and rowdy cousin, Prince Pierre Bona- 
parte, who was in America at the same 
time. One prominent gentleman of New 
York wrote of him: “ His bearing was 
always quiet, gentlemanly, and reticent; he 
seldom laid aside his grave demeanour. 
He associated almost exclusively with our 
best and oldest families, and he always 
evinced a fondness for ladies’ society. 
He mixed occasionally in a small, but re- 
fined French circle. I never heard of his 
having committed any imprudence; he 
always sought the company of persons 
older than himself, and preferred grave 
topics of conversation.” Another friend 
writes: ‘“‘ He was winning in the invari- 
ableness of his amiability, . sometimes 
playful in spirits and manner, and warm 
in his affections. He was a_ fondly 
attached son, and seemed to idolise his 
mother. When speaking of her the in- 
tonations of his voice and his whole man- 
ner were as gentle and feminine as those 
of a woman. It was said that he was 
without means, and lived on loans which 
he never repaid ; but this was wholly un- 
true. Funds were awaiting his arrival in 
New York, and money was always at his 
command.” 

Apparently Louishad no intention of per- 
severing in the farming project, at all events 
until he should receive from Europe some 
definite advice. With General Watson 
Webb’s assistance, he was planning a year’s 
tour through the States of the Union, with 
intent to study theirinstitutions and observe 
the practical operation of their political 
systems, But a letter from his mother, 
delayed in transmission, reached hin, 
intimating her intention to undergo an 
operation which she had assured herself 
would prolong her life. The doctors knew 
differently, and therefore it was that the 
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faithful and skilled Conneau wrote on the 
envelope the fateful words ‘“ Venes ! 
Venez !” Sailing by the first packet, the 
Prince reached London on July roth, only 
to be refused passports by the representa- 
tives of the Great Powers. And now it 
was charged against him that when 
deported to America by the French 
authorities instead-of being tried for high 
treason, he had given an undertaking not 
to return to Europe within a period of ten 
years. Nevertheless the Prince, having 
suddenly returned from America, per- 
sistently denied that he had entered into 
any such undertaking; and that so far 
from agreeing to any conditions, it had 
been his ardent desire to remain in France 
and present himself for trial at the head of 
his adherents, notonlythat he might accept 
the whole responsibility of the Strasburg 
expedition, but also prove to the world 
how much more serious and more nearly 
approximating to success was that enter- 
prise than the journalists in the hire of 
Louis Philippe were instructed to represent 
it. His contention was upheld later, when 
referring to the Strasburg affair, a servant 
of the Government of July, M. Franck- 
Carré, Procureur-General to the Court of 
Peers, exclaimed at the Prince’s subse- 
quent trial in 1840: * Conquered without 
a fight, pardoned waconditionad/y, ought he 
not to have remembered that his machina- 
tions were not feared ? ” 

Prince Louis was at length fortunate 
enough to obtain the use of a friend’s 
passport ; and after a rapid journey he 
reached the Chateau of Arenenberg in the 
dead of night. Conneau told him that 
his mother was asleep, and that it would 
be unwise to disturb her. In the early 
morning the quick ear of the sick mother 
was on the alert, and a few minutes later 
her son knelt by her bedside. ‘The first 
glance told him that Hortense was stricken 
for death ; and relay on relay of medical 
men whom he requisitioned as forlorn 
hopes told him that no human hand could 
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“THE TALE OF A TAIL-GIRL.” 


A GOLD COAST STORY. 


BY HESKETH BELL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DL. B. WATERS. 


])J UA sat on the crown 
of a great boulder of 
rock that jutted out 
from the side of the 
Fetish Mountain of 
Krobo. The sun 
had just disappeared 

behind the black fringe of palms on 
the horizon, and the afterglow was 
lingering rosily over the broad West 
African plain that lay stretched at her 
feet. Fetish Hill rose like an island 
out of a sea of verdure, and, as far as 
the eye could reach, the undulating land 
looked like a great green carpet dotted 
here and there with darker spots where 
the clumps of ‘‘ Umbrella” trees grew 
among the guinea-grass. ‘lhe silver 
reaches of the Volta River serpentined 
across the carpet from north to south, 
and the placid waters shimmered with the 
slow of the fading sky. 

But the palms, the afterglow, and the 
shimmering waters were all utterly lost on 
Adjua. The wild beauties of Nature had 
few attractions for this artless daughter of 
Africa, and she probably gazed on the 
beautiful landscape with about as much 
emotion as would have stirred the breast 
of a cat ina similar position. If you had 
asked Adjua what any place was like, she 
would either have told you that it was 





a cool nice spot, or else that it was a hot — 


and dusty one. She might also, possibly, 
havé remarked on the insects and said 
whether the mosquitoes were large and 
urgent. For she was an “‘ Offo” or “'Tail- 
girl,” as they are called on the pestiferous 
Gold Coast, and a Tail-girl’s wsthetic 


ideas do not go much beyond what she 
thinks the colour of her “ tail” ought to 


.be, or what she hears is the latest thing 


in the shape of ‘‘ hip-beads.” 

As West African wenches go, she was 
undcubtedly pretty. Her mother had a 
touch of Yoruba blood with a dash of the 
Arab in it, and it was from her that she 
had got a tricksy little nose which would 
not have shamed a white face. Her soft 
sleepy eyes could glisten too, when she 
smiled, like dewdrops in the sun; her 
cheeks were round and velvety ; her lips 
were not very thick, and her teeth would 
have made a grand advertisement for any- 
body’s tooth-powder. 

Adjua’s costume was cool and be- 
coming. Between it and nothing, there 
were only a tall brimless straw hat, shaped 
like an inverted’ flower-pot, a string of 
coloured beads around her hips, and a 
narrow strip of bright red cloth which 
hung down behind from the beads to the 
vround. This strip was the “Tail” or 
badge of the Otufo-girls of Krobo,—a 
sign of maidenhood, and one which all 
the girls devoutly hoped soon to exchange 
for the baby-pad which the Krobo matrons 
carry round their waist. “here could be 
no illusions as to the damsel’s figure ; she 
wore so very little that its perfections 
were absolutely patent to everybody. 
Adjua was nearly fourteen, and just at the 
age when a negro girl is often thoroughly 
beautiful. 

Adjua was waiting, waiting for some- 
body ; and while she waited she thought. 
No very deep thoughts, you may be sure. 
A West African darkey’s thoughts don’t 
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usually go beyond the stomach, money, 
and the sentiment which, for want of a 
better name, we call love. One of her 
legs dangled over the edge of the great 
rock, while the knee of the other, clasped 
by her round arms, formed a support for 
her chin. She gazed into the distance, 
and her thoughts carried her back to 
the day when, six years before, she had 
been taken by her parents to be enrolled 
as one of the fifteen hundred virgins who 
were to spend their girlhood’s days on the 
Fetish Mountain. 
she looked forward, with mingled dread 
and pleasure, to that solemn occasion 
when, according to the immemorial cus- 
tom of the tribe, she was to be segregated 
along with so many of her playmates in 
one of the Fetish villages on the Hill, 
there to remain until claimed by a hus- 
band to take her place among the 
matrons of Krobo. 

It had been a great day. Her father 
was a wealthy man, owning groves of oil- 
palms and big flocks of goats and sheep. 
He was head-man of his village, and at 
the famous “ Customs,” held at the initia- 
tion of the “ Otufo,” had sacrificed at the 
letish House three times as many goats 
as had been given by any other man that 
day. It had been quite a big thing, and 
Adjua, when she saw the fuss and blood 
and meat, had felt just as the Mayfair girl 
does when she sees her papa’s name down 
for a hundred guineas at the top of a 
fashionable subscription list. 

The din of the drums, the blare of the 
ivory horns, the continual firing of the 
rusty muskets, and the howls of the Fetish 
priests still seemed to ring in her ears, 
while the six long years which she had 
spent on the Hill, since then, with all the 
other girls, and the few Fetish women who 
looked after them, seemed to have slip- 
ped away likea dream. They had, indeed, 
been dreary years, varied only two or three 
times in the twelve months by the celebra- 
tion of the great Fetish “ Customs,” when 
nearly the whole Krobo tribe rep.ured to 
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the Hill to be present at the “ Kotoclo” 
and the ‘“ Kokonadu,” or to sacrifice a 
few slaves or prisoners in the Ju-ju house. 

It was at the last ‘“ Kotoclo” that she 
had seen Bippo. Adjua was, as I said 
before, nearly fourteen; and there now 
remained very few of the girls who had 
been taken up into the Hill in the same 
batch with her. Nearly all had been 
chosen by husbands more or less  suit- 
able; and, though so pretty, she still 
remained, much to her disgust, unap- 
propriated. Unfortunately, her father 
wanted a big price for her; and none of 
the. men who had seen Adjua at the 
“Customs” had been able to muster 
the amount of “head-money” that was 
asked. 

Bippo was a fine strapping young blade. 
He was fully two inches taller than any 
other fellow in the tribe, and was 
extremely admired by the ladies of 
Krobo. He was clean-cut, with muscles 
in the grandest order, and a few scars 
that he had on his polished skin, which 
he had collected in fights with the 
Akwamu_ people, rather enhanced his 
attractions. His family, however, was 
of very little account in Krobo. So poor, 
indeed, was his father that on two oc- 
casions he had been obliged to put Bippo 
in pawn to a palm.oil trader as security 
for money owing for rum and gin sup- 
plied for the celebration of the funeral 
“Customs” observed on the death of 
two brothers. I may mention that in 
West Africa one may not only place in 
pawn one’s portable valuables, but also 
any poor, but able-bodied, relatives that 
one may have, and who, according to 
native law, may remain pledged to work 
as slaves until redeemed from the debtor. 
It is a custom for which there is much to 
be said on both sides. 

Adjua was almost tired of waiting. 
She was beginning to fear that he would 
not arrive before the blowing of the Fetish 
horn which, a little after sundown, would 
summon her and the other girls to their 
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litte mud huts, there to be locked up tll 
morning. The fresh green of the plain 
was losing its brightness, the white 
malarious vapours were beginning to rise 
from the river banks in the distance, and 
there was not a sound save the muffled 
chirp of the waking crickets or the whirr 
of a sad-coloured ‘“‘night-jar” as it flit- 
tered weirdly from rock to rock. 

At last, he came. Climbing in and out 
among the hollows in the rugged sides of 
the hill, Bippo’s form suddenly appeared 
in a sharp silhouette against the pale- 
tinted sky. 

There could be no doubt about the 
beauty of the animal. He skipped from 
point to point down the hill-side like a 
mountain goat, and as the orange glow of 
the sunset glinted on the polished bronze 
of his limbs, he looked like a _ sable 
Mercury descending from the sky. Like 
Adjua, he was not overburdened with 
clothes, and a small blue loin-cloth, tightly 
twisted, was all he wore. 

He sprang from stone to stone so noise- 
lessly that the brown-study of the maiden 
was undisturbed. At last, clearing like a 
gazelle a stunted fan-palm at her back, he 
sat him down beside her. Startled by the 
suddenness of his arrival,a little cry of 
Surprise and pleasure escaped Adjua’s 
lips. She looked up into his face with a 
smile that meant a great deal, and, while 
his arm clasped her yielding waist, she 
nestled to him and laid her cheek, with a 
sigh of content, against the brown skin 
that covered his collar-bone. 

They did not kiss each other. They 
don’t do such things in West Africa; at 
least, among the uncivilised. Though 
bountifully endowed by Nature with all 
the elements of osculation, kissing is 
an unknown art to the primitive African. 
Some of the tribes who live on the sea- 
board of the Gold Coast, and who have 
had opportunities of noting the habits and 
manners of missionaries and other white 
folk, have observed the custom, and have 
coined a word to describe it. It is an 
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absolutely horrible expression, and a 
thoroughly realistic sample of the un- 
varnished prose of these benighted folk. 

It was, as may be supposed, rather an 
extraordinary circumstance for Master 
Bippo to find himself on the Fetish 
Hill, alone with his lady-love at the 
witching hour of twilight. We all know, 
however, that girls are pretty much the 
same all the world over, be they black, 
white, or yellow, and it takes a deal of 
watching to prevent them from having 
their little bit of flirtation now and then ! 
The fifteen hundred Otufo girls who were 
secluded on the Fetish Hill were sup- 
posed never to catch sight of detrimental 
Man from one year’s end to another, save 
at one of the three annual ‘‘Customs,” and 
then only under the watchful eye of the 
guardian priestesses. Scandal sometimes 
told another tale! 

In the present instance, however, I 
must explain that Bippo, who was in pawn 
to a white palm-oil trader of the neigh- 
bourhood, had that afternoon been dis- 
patched by his master with a message 
to the old King of Krobo, informing him 
that he proposed to be present on the 
morrow at the celebration of the great 
‘“Kotoclo Custom.” King Sariki, who 
had just arrived on the Hill with some 
of his venerable chiefs, had received the 
intimation with no great satisfaction, and 
after presenting Bippo with a ‘dash ” of 
palm-wine for himself, and a lot of hypo- 
critical compliments for his master, had 
directed one of the aged priestesses to 
see the seductive youth safely off the pre- 
mises. A good many of the “ tail-girls ” 
were standing around the doors of their 
mud huts, gazing at the graceful propor- 
tions of the young Krobo with such evi- 
dent admiration that it was deemed ex- 
pedient to remove him with all dispatch. 

As luck would have it, however, the 
palsied hag who guided Bippo down the 
precipitous path turned out to be his 
great-aunt on his mother’s side. Stirred 
by the interest which even an octoge- 
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narian female cannot resist at the idea of 
a love-passage, the old lady, in answer to 
the youth’s eager questions, confessed that 
Adjua would probably be found in her 
favourite haunt, near the clump of fan- 
palms on the western slope of the Hill. 
Faithfully swearing to escape to the plain 
before the Fetish horn summoned the 
girls to their huts for the night, Bippo dis- 
appeared from the old woman's ken 
before she had had time to repent of her 
indiscretion. 

At intervals between the caresses of 
her lover, Adjua would ask him, with a 
little pout of discontent, when he was 
going to have enough sheep and beads 
and gin to pay her dower, or “ head- 
money ” as they say on the Gold Coast. 

‘I’m sick and tired of this old Hill, 
Bippo,” she said, resting her head upon 
his shoulder and looking with her melting 
black eyes into his. ‘“ All the girls who 
came up with me have gone, except Tame 
and Nufa, and they don’t count, as they 
are so very ugly and thin.” 

“JT know that, Adjua, but your old 
screw of a father wants such a devil of a 
lot of head-money for you,” he answered. 
“ T went to him last moon and he received 
me likea fafacoo in his goat-pen. First, he 
said he wouldn’t look at a fellow who was in 
pawn to a white man, and then he added 
such a lot of insulting things about my 
people that I felt inclined to break his 
head with the Ashanti stool he was sitting 
on. And besides you know, Adjua,” he 
continued in a ruffled tone, ‘“‘ your father 
need not talk so much about that sort of 
thing, because it is well known that when 
your uncle died after the fight with the 
Akwamu people, all he did for him, in 
the way of a “Iuneral Custom,” was to 
cut the throats of two wretched old 
Grunshi slaves who were so much gone 
in the knees that they had to be carried 
to the grave! However, that is neither 
here nor there,—and isn’t worth telling 
about,” he added quickly, as he felt 
Adjua_ pettishly trying to push his arm 
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away from her waist. The maiden fas 
hurt at his reference to her father’s mean- 
ness in the matter of the sacrifice, and it 
finally required a deal of coaxing on 
Bippo’s part to soothe the little beauty’s 
ruffled feelings. 

“You know, Bippo, I can’t go on 
waiting for you here for ever. They 
tell me that old Adjubin Ankra of 
Manchekoppe wants me. He is old and 
ugly, I daresay, but I hear that he has 
lots of sheep and beads, and that he has 
offered to make me his head-wife, although 
he has four others in his ‘kroom.’ It is 
a long time since you made me a present, 
and the other girls who sleep in my hut 
sneer and say that I am always wearing 
the same old ‘tail,’ and that no one who 
is anybody wears green hip-beads now. 
I’m sure it’s all very hard to bear, Bippo, 
and I think I'll have to take old Adjubin 
after all.” And poor little Adjua’s tears 
fell fast on her sweethearts muscular 
arm. 

He was comforting her as best he could, 
and promised to beg, borrow, or steal 
the required ‘‘ head-money ” as soon as 
possible, when their tender passages were 
rudely interrupted by the blast of the 
Fetish horns, echoing over the hill for the 
third time, calling the Otufo maidens to 
bed. He suddenly realised the horrible 
punishment which awaited them both 
if caught, and hastily promising to ac- 
company his master the next day in his 
visit to the mountain, the young negro 
fled like a hare and disappeared into the 
tangled undergrowth below, just as the 
patrolling priestesses appeared on the 
scene. 

The next day, the Fetish Hill was ina 
turmoil. Since early dawn, the single 
precipitous path which led from the plain 
below to the crest of the Hill, where the 
Ju-ju house stood, had been thronged 
with a multitude of Kroboes coming to 
participate in the great ‘* Kotoclo Cus- 
tom.” 

The Fetish Mountain had attracted for 
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the day nearly the whole population of many 
miles around, and the shady spots under 
the projecting rocks and the huts of the 
little “‘tail-girls ” were crowded with knots 
of noisy families, who laughed and sang 
and quarrelled with the greatest vigour. 

The twilight hour was again approach- 
ing, and the old King, with his chief cap- 
tains and councillors, was sitting in the 
open clearing on the crest of the hill wait- 
ing for the event of the day—the Kotoclo 
dance.’ King Sariki, with a string of gold 
nuggets tied around a cap of leopard’s 
skin and a striped cloth of green and 
orange brocade wound about his sinewy 
form, sat under the great umbrella of 
State that was gently twirled above his 
head. ‘This umbrella was an object of 
great pride to him, and the envy of all the 
neighbouring potentates. Its pole was 
fully fifteen feet high, and there were 
yards and yards of brilliant coloured silk 
in its spreading canopy. All around it 
hung a deep valance of gold fringe, and 
in the place of a ferrule there stood a 
curious heraldic emblem covered with 
plates of virgin gold. The royal band 
stood around and made the most awful 
combination of sounds. 

The dancers were assembling, and 
angry murmurs were beginning to arise at 
the delay in the King’s signal. Sariki him- 
self was anything but pleased at the hitch 
in the day’s proceedings. Bippo’s master, 
the palm-oil trader, was long overdue, but 
as he had sent a messenger expressly stat- 
ing his desire to see the dance, the King 
feared to offend the great man by order- 
ing the performance to commence before 
the trader arrived. Sariki, in fact, was in 
an unenviable position. He owed a lot 
of money to the white man for gin and 
rum supplied fora long series of gorgeous 
debauches. He had even tampered with 
the tribal treasures attached to the “‘Stool,” 
and there was good reason to believe that 
the gorgeous umbrella itself was mortgaged 
up to the handle, unknown to the chiefs. 
They and the Fetish priests had been in- 
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tensely disgusted to hear that there was to 
be a white witness of the Kotoclo dance, 
and they murmured much. 

Though the Krobo country lies far away 
up in the interior of West Africa, a hun- 
dred miles and more from the Gold Coast 
seaboard, it is well within the British Pro- 
tectorate, and fax Britannica reigns 
throughout the land. The fiat has gone 
forth that the great White Queen will 
have no more sacrifices, no more wars, nor 
slaves, nor plunderings ; and the dark- 
hued kings and Fetish priests are sick 
and disgusted with the turn that things 
are taking. The idea of a white man on 
the Fetish Hill at the celebration of a 
‘“Kotoclo” was a thing unheard of, and 
meant the curtailment of a considerable 
portion of the most attractive attributes 
of the dance. For fear a report should 
be sent to the Governor at Accra, there 
could be no Skull-dance, and a Kotoclo 
without a skull-dance was about as much 
good as a marrow-bone without the 
marrow. 

The murmurs of the young men began 
to be loud and threatening ; and the King 
no longer dared to delay the performance 
when, at last, three gunshots were heard 
in the pathway below, giving notice of the 
trader’s arrival. A few minutes later the 
King’s guest appeared with a little train 
of followers winding behind him along 
the narrow path. The ascent was so 
steep that he had been obliged to get out 
of the hammock in which, @ /a méde 
@ Afrique, he always travelled, and the 
rough climb to the top of the hill had not 
put the man in a particularly good 
humour. 

John Murphy was the type of a class 
of which, fortunately, but few now remain 
on the Gold Coast. Most of the traders 
and factory-clerks, who come out to West 
Africa) nowadays, are pallid, teetotal 
young men who wear flannel and die like 
flies, while the man whom we are dealing 
with in this case had every characteristic 
of the old-fashioned lot locally known as 
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“PLO.RZs,”’ meaning “Palm Oil Ruf- 
fans.” He was a_ drunken, ill-bred 
scamp, who after years of a disreputable 
life in his factory, many miles up the 
Volta river, was making a “pile” in 
palm oil, which he hoped ultimately to 
spend, ‘‘on the burst,” in the slums of 
his native town. He lived with iess de- 
cency than a savage ; lied, cheated, and 
swore to his heart’s content, and gave the 
benighted natives, who had never seen 
any other white man, an edifying notion 
of the boasted superiority of the Euro- 
pean. 

John Murphy had evidently tempered 
the weary ascent up the hill by several 
applications to a flask whose generous 
proportions displayed themselves hanging 
to his leather belt. His red face was 
flushed, and he mopped his great black 
beard and bald head at short intervals 
with a red handkerchief. Staggering 
across the crowded square, and scarcely 
deigning to give the monarch’s fingers 
the regulation snap which in_ Krobo 
takes the place of our hand shake, he 
sank into a canvas folding-chair which 
Bippo had placed for him next to King 
Sariki under the gorgeous umbrella. 

The gentleman's first remark was to 
request, through his interpreter, ‘ the 
damned brutes to shut up their cursed 
tom-tomming ” ; but when the individual 
who translated the order explained that 
the band was necessary for the dance 
which was just about to commence, his 
lordship merely grunted and turned his 
attentions once more to his liquor-flask. 
The aged chiefs and war-captains, sitting 
and standing round the umbrella, were 
greatly incensed at the insulting behaviour 
of the white man. Some of them remon- 
strated with Sariki for submitting tamely 
‘tothe contempt so openly displayed ; and 
were it not that the man was well known to 
the tribe, and accepted as anecessary evil, 
without whom neither gin nor rum could 
be obtained, their indignation would 
have assumed a more pronounced form. 
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The chiefs, however, did not know the 
extent to which King Sariki was involved 
to the white man, and the very cogent 
reasons which he had for affecting to 
ignore the rudeness of his self-invited 
guest. As a matter of form the King 
ordered the interpreter to ask the trader 
whether he desired the dance to com- 
mence. Another grunt was all the answer, 
and at last Sariki gave the signal so long 
deferred. 

By this time a glorious moon had risen, 
and its cool beams were throwing a silvery 
light on the clear space in front of the 
great umbrella. A solitary palm-tree rose 
on the left, and the shadow of its beautiful 
plume of pendant leaves fell across the 
clearing, making a lace-like pattern on the 
ground. <A dense crowd surrounded the 
circle, and the space was only kept clear 
by the vigorous efforts of a score of white- 
robed Fetish priests, who authoritatively 
brandished their peeled wands in the faces 
of the encroaching negroes. Here and 
there groups of tail-girls, recognisable by 
their tall straw hats and strips of red 
cloth, huddled together under the watch- 
ful care of the guardian priestesses, and 
the little girls gazed in excited anticipation 
at the vacant centre. 

Suddenly, a band of men broke, with 
ringing yells, from one side of the square, 
and with extraordinary leaps and bounds, 
formed in a circle in the centre of the 
moonlit patch. They were the performers 
of the Kotoclo dance, and looked more 
like devils than men with their painted 
bodies and ghastly head-gear. They 
jumped, wriggled, and stamped in true 
African fashion ; the noise was deafening, 
and the whole weird scene was strangely 
out of accord with the silent beauty of the 
moonlight. 

With his head hanging on his chest, 
and eyes deadened by the fumes of the 
liquor which he had so copiously imbibed, 
John Murphy need hardly have been con- 
sidered as a restraint on the night’s horrid 
festival. The man was three-parts drunk, 
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ind took no more heed of the dance and 
its attendant roar than if he had been 
lying, in his accustomed besotted con- 
dition, in the hammock that swung in his 
factory verandah. The King and the 
Fetish priests who were standing around 
quickly ‘noted the trader’s insensibility, 
and the dance was finally allowed to pro- 
ceed with all the characteristic details 
which presented such charms to the tribe 
of Krobo. Out came the human skulls, 
seven and twenty of them, the thighbones, 
the strings of teeth, and all the rest of it, 
and there were enough horrors on the 
letish Hill that night to satisfy the most 
bloodthirsty ! 

They danced and shouted for hours ; 
they drank palm-wine out of the brain- 
pans of the skulls they brandished, and, 
in short, it was a thorough black Walpur- 
ets Nacht. But they could not keep it up 
for ever, and one by one the men with 
the striped and painted skins fell out of 
the whirling circle. The crowd around 
was thinning also, but there yet remained 
a number of the little tail-girls, who thought 
they could not make too much of their 
unwonted liberty, and they stood and 
squatted round the clearing admiring and 
applauding the nimble dancers. 

Adjua was among them; Bippo was 
once more at her side, and they were 
having what they call in America ‘quite 
a good time.” Their billing and cooing 
was, however, suddenly interrupted by the 
shouts of Bippo’s master. Sobered by 
the cool night air, the man had awakened 
from his alcoholic slumber, and was 
calling for his ‘‘boy” to interpret some- 
thing to the King. John Murphy had 
awakened with what is technically known 
among topers as a “head,” and his tem- 
per was none the better for it. 

I like to be realistic, if I can, but John 
Murphy’s unvarnished remarks to the 
King, as he delivered them to his inter- 
preter, would certainly offend my readers’ 
eyes, and it is only necessary to say that, 
after expatiating luridly on what he was 
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pleased to term the ‘“‘blarsted row and 
tomfoolery,” the trader stated that since 
he happened to ée on the “darned ’ill,” 
they might just as well talk business for a 
few minutes. There were several matters, 
he said, which he would like Sariki to 
settle without further delay, and “ in fact, 
you tell im, Bip’, that I ain’t goin’ to be 
’umbugged by ’im any longer ! ” 

The message made the poor old King 
feel extremely uncomfortable. In another 


_ moment the fat would be in the fire! 


The white man was quite capable of dis- 
closing there and then certain particulars 
concerning the pawn of the _ great 
umbrella, and the whereabouts of the 
other treasures of the tribe, and some of 
the chiefs and Fetish priests standing 
around were already beginning to prick 
up their ears. With considerable trepida- 
tion, Sariki begged Murphy to postpone 
the consideration of a “trade-palaver ” 
to a more appropriate moment, but the 
chill night-air, which was beginning to 
make itself felt as the excitement of the 
dance ebbed, only increased the white 
man’s ill-humour, and he was just working 
himself into a passion when his red- 
rimmed eyes fell on Adjua. The little 
tail-girl had pressed forward so as to be 
near Bippo, and in the clear moonlight she 
looked so cool and fresh that the trader’s 
admiration was vividly expressed. ‘* By 
gum! ‘hat’s a darned fine wench,” said 
he, together with a lot more that 1s quite 
unfit for publication. 

Though John Murphy had, so far, made 
use of an interpreter in communicating 
with the King, it was merely as a matter 
of ceremony which is nearly always 
observed in West Africa between white 
men and natives. Owing to his long 
sojourn in Krobo, the trader spoke the 
language almost as well as he did his own. 
This was an occasion, he considered, 
when ceremony might be dispensed with, 
and, taking the King’s arm, he drew him 
aside, and for some minutes they con- 
versed out of earshot of the priests and 
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other people around. The result of the 
confabulation was evidently satisfactory 
to both parties, for they returned to their 
seats on the best of terms with each 
other. 

“That's ’er,” said the trader, pvinting 
once more towards Adjua. The little girl, 
feeling intuitively that she was getting 
mixed up. in some unpleasant matter, 
tried to make herself as small as possible, 
and was slinking into the rear of the 
crowd when she was brought back by one 
of the King’s people, and made to stand 
before Sariki and the white man. 

It is not necessary to go into details. 
For fifteen years John Murphy had lived 
like a savage in the “bush,” and_ his 
establishment was run on the broadest 
Krobo lines. He was married, according 
to “Native Custom,” to three wives al- 
ready, and they inhabited the compound 
of his factory after the fashion of the 
country. Bippo’s sweetheart had struck 
the man’s fancy. He wanted her to be 
spouse Number Four, and the King had 
made the girl over to his creditor without 
the slightest difficulty. In fact, he was 
charmed. Adjua was of marriageable 
age, it was in the King’s power to dispose 
of her, the girl’s father would be delighted 
to have a white man for a son-in-law, and, 
in short, it was a grand thing all round! 
‘The contract was complete ; it was ar- 
ranged that the goods should be delivered 
there and then, and by the irony of fate, 
Adjua was handed over by her new master 
to the good care of Bippo. 

Neither Adjua nor Bippo had been con- 
sulted for an instant. The girl was too 


much dazed to speak, and could only — 


mutely look from the King to the white 
man, and then to Bippo. He, of course, 
had all along been an “unknown quantity” 
in the affair, and in any case would not 
have counted as anything worth consider- 
ing. Adjua’s fingers fumbled with the 
beads that hung around her neck, and 
she scarcely even heard the congratula- 
tions which were being poured into her 
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ears by some of the other little “ tail- 
girls” who were crowding around. 

“ Tust fancy! to be the wife of a white 
man! How splendid!” exclaimed the 
little girls. How lovely to be able to 
rummage about in that glorious store of 
his, and pick out just whatever beautiful 
beads and silken stuff she might like to 
have ! 

A few of such thoughts certainly 
scrambled through Adjua’s brain when 


_she slowly began to recover from the 


first rush of surprise at having been 
singled out by the white man. It was 
undoubtedly a great honour, but what 
about Bippo ?—and she looked lovingly 
at him out of the corner of her eyes. 
Then she smiled. Psha! Wasn’t Bippo 
going to be there too? Why, of course. 
He lived in the white man’s factory also, 
and, really, after all, there was no doubt 
about it, she was a lucky girl; and a 
wicked little smile played around her 
lips. Lord bless you! JZ don’t know 
what fresh plans were trotting through 
her head, but though she was only a 
little African girl, I believe she could look 
as far ahead in matters of love as any of 
her pale-face sisters ! 

Bippo was speechless when he saw 
what had been arranged. Fury was in 
his heart, and his mouth was dry as 
tinder. He could have thrown himself 
on the white man, there and then, and 
torn his throat open. He clenched his 
fists in impotent fury, and his finger nails 
ran into his flesh. But no one noticed 
him; Bippo, the Pawn, was beneath 
contempt. Suddenly, the peremptory 
tones of the white man recalled him to 
himself, and, like a machine, he set to 
work to prepare for the trader’s return 
journey down the Hill. The straggling 
carriers were collected, and the hammock- 
men ordered to take up their loads. 

Murphy was worn out by the day’s 
excursion. In spite of the murmured 
protests of the bearers, he flung himself 
into his canvas hammock, and insisted on 
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being carried every inch of the way down. 
After a hasty farewell to her friends, 
Adjua was ordered to take her place among 
the carriers behind the hammock, and 
Bippo took up his position beside her. 
The rugged path wound down the moun- 
tain side through a dense undergrowth, 
and in many places was merely a gutter 
worn deep by the rains among the 
boulders and slimy earth. The moon, by 
this time, was low on the horizon and the 
darkness was intense.. 

Bippo and Adjua walked behind the 
white man’s hammock without exchanging 
a word. The little girl was being led 
along passively with that listless unconcern 
for the future which is so thoroughly an 
African characteristic. Bippo, on the 
contrary, was anything but philosophic 
over the wreck of his plans. He loved 
the girl with the full force of an African's 
nature in such matters, and he was con- 
sumed with rage at Adjua’s transference 
to the white man. He _ spasmodically 
clutched her hand as she walked beside 
him, as if to assure himself that she was 
not yet irremediably gone, and once, when 
the road was especially bad, he placed his 
arm around her neck, whereat one of the 
carriers glanced at the semi-drunken 
white man who dozed in the hammock, 
and grinned with a world of meaning. 

Worse and worse grew the path, until 
in some places it dwindled into a series 
of slippery holes where the sweating ham- 
mock-men could scarcely keep their feet. 
The muscles on their sturdy necks 
strained as if they would crack under the 
jerks of the heavy pole upon their heads, 
but still the trader refused to get out and 
walk, and with many oaths and inuch 
profanity he urged the weary carriers to 
greater cfforts. Teven as Dippo  trans- 
lated the amiable words of his master, 
the little procession was threading the 
very worst part of the road. The path 
skirted the face of a precipitous cliff, and 
sO narrow was it that whenever the car- 


riers stumbled the hammock swung con- 
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siderably over the very verge. Great 
clumps of bamboo arched over the path, 
shutting out every gleam of moonlight, 
and in many places it was like going 
through a tunnel of which one side was a 
gaping chasm. 

Suddenly the swaying pole on which 
the hammock was slung was violently 
seized from behind. The man on whose 
head it rested, unable to bear the terrible 
strain, fellto the ground. The three other 
carriers, to save their own necks, dropped 
their end of the pole also, and the ham- 
mock, with its shrieking occupant clutch- 
ing wildly at the air, disappeared into the 
chasm. Adjua stood rooted to the spot 
in speechless terror. All was confusion 
and tumult. The carriers yelled and 
jumped about as if demented, each man 
accusing the other of being the cause of 
the catastrophe. Thelight of the lantern 
was suddenly extinguished, and the scene 
of the disaster was shrouded in darkness. 
Some of the men lay on the ground and 
tried to peer into the gloom of the chasm. 
They shouted their master’s name, but 
no one listened for an answer. 

Adjua, in the absence of anything 
better to do, burst into violent sobs, and 
the tears were streaming down her cheeks 
when, in the darkness, she suddenly found 
herself violently grasped by Bippo, who, 
roughly ordering her to follow him, half- 
dragged, half-carried the girl with him 
through the undergrowth in the rear of 
the tumult. Bippo’s ears were a little 
sharper than those of the other men, and 
he had heard, in the din of the uproar, 
answering shouts from the white man. 
The hammock had probably been caught 
in its fall by a clump of bamboos a short 
distance below, and Murphy was still 
alive to carry out a dire vengeance on the 
author of his fall. Nothing now remained 
but instant flight, and the pair of dusky 
lovers slithered through the tangled jungle 
with the agility of leopards. On and on 
they went, putting many a mile between 
them and the blaspheming trader, and 
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DISCIPLINE AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


colleges and halls, varying in membership 
trom three hundred at Curist Church, to 
forty at St. Edmund’s Hall. Each college 
looks after the welfare and instruction 
of its own pupils, and prepares them 
for the various University Examinations 
which have to be passed before obtaining 
a degree. 

In speaking of “the University” we 
imply the governing body of the whole 
system, embracing all the resident Masters 
of Arts and Doctors of Divinity and Civil 
Law. ‘The governing body is divided into 
various groups, chief of which is known 
as the House of Convocation. Most of 
these bodies have legislative power, and 
they are also concerned in conducting ex- 
aminations and granting degrees. 

The post of Chancellor is purely an 
honorary one, invested in the person of 
some prcminent peer of the realm, as the 
Vice-Chancellor is practically head of the 
University at alltimes. The “freshman” 
first comes into contact with him on 
Matriculation. 

Each college conducts its own entrance 
examination, which in some cases, as at 
Balliol and New College, is of a very high 
standard ; with others, a guarantee of 
being able to pass Responsions, the first 
step towards a degree, at an early date is 
deemed sufficient. 

During the first few days of the Octo- 
ber term, the senior tutor of each college 
takes his new pupils in a body before 
the Vice-Chancellor, stating that they 
have satisfied him as to their abilities, 
and asking for their admission to the 
University ; this, like many other similar 
functions, is purely a formal affair. 

Each member subscribes his name, 
college, and father’s occupation in the 
register, and pays his fee of two guineas. 
The “ Vice” then signs his certificate of 
admission, and hands him a copy of the 
Statutes, admonishing the new-comer in a 
short Latin speech, to study this book 
and observe its regulations. 

The volume is for the tnost part printed 
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in Latin, and the majority of men never 
look into it from the time it comes into 
their possession. Many of the Statutes, 
though still retained, have become obso- 
lete by lapse of time or change of manners 
and customs. For instance, it seems 
unnecessary nowadays to warn under- 
graduates “not to play marbles on the 
steps of St. Mary’s Church,” nor “bowl 
hoops on the Broad Walk,” though these 
may have been popular amusements some 
two hundred years ago. 

Most men (all undergraduates are 
“men”) by the time they reach Oxford 
have learned by tradition how to avoid 
getting into trouble with the authorities, 
though a wag once endeavoured to ex- 
cuse himself of wrong-doing on the 
grounds that he “had not been able to 
obtain a translation of the Statutes.” 

The Vice-Chancellor, together with the 
Proctors, presides at the confirmation 
of degrees in the historic Sheldonian 
Theatre. The whole of this ceremony is 
conducted in the Latin language, the 
giving and receiving of the quaint salu- 
tations being most impressive. 

At the Vice-Chancellor's Court, his 
place is usually taken by the Assessor, 
where disputes and indebtedness to 
tradesmen are discussed and decided on. 
Here, too, we occasionally hear of charges 
of riotous conduct which have been 
preferred by the police against under- 
graduates, as members of the University 
cannot be tried by the civil authorities, 
and, if arrested, must be immediately 
handed over to the Proctors. 

In addition to these duties the Vice- 
Chancellor takes the chair at all meetings 
of Convocation, and as his presence is 
frequently required at numerous un- 
official gatherings, as he is also respon- 
sible for his own college, it may be readily 
concluded that he is a very busy man 
during the twenty-four weeks which em- 
brace the residential terms of the year. 

The two Proctors have by no means 
asinecure, yet, though some of their 
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duties would seem to an outsider far from 
agreeable, the office is seldom refused, 
since it invests the holder with such time- 
honoured respect and authority. They are 
chiefly concerned in enforcing such obser- 
vance of the statutes as Will prevent any 
breach of discipline or riotous conduct in 
the town and neighbourhood of Oxford. 
Within walls the college authorities are 
held responsible for the conduct of their 
students. 

For the better enforcement of law and 
order the University has decreed that all 
undergraduates shall wear their academical 
dress, #.e.,cap and gown, when outside their 
college gates after sunset. This has always 
been a bone of contention between Proc- 
tors and students, the students preferring 
to run the risk of incurring a small fine 
rather than submit to what has always 
been termed by them an arbitrary rule. 
The cause of their objection to it is not 
very apparent; but then undergraduates 
are not always amenable to reason in 
such matters. 

All are fish that fall into the Proctor’s 
net, be the victim a budding Vice-Chan- 
cellor or the sporting ‘‘ undergrad,” who 
joins the University for a few years 
without any intention of ever taking a 
degree. 

These sporting undergraduates are the 
people who give the Proctor most trouble. 
They are always on the look-out for mis- 
chief of some sort, and take a delight in 
setting all authority at defiance. Usually 
members of the wealthier ranks, they 
manage to matriculate at one of the less 
strict colleges, and spend their time in 
hunting and driving until their University 
career is prematurely closed by their 
superiors. 

It must not be forgotten that a man, of 
however obscure an origin, gains consider- 
able social standing by becoming a mem- 
ber of either Oxford or Cambridge Uni- 
versities, even if only for a year or two. 
This induces many aspiring parents to get 
their boys into college at any price in 
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order that they may have an opportunity 
of ‘‘hob-nobbing ” with dukes and lords, 
and so perhaps raising themselves and 
their families in the social scale. . 

Each evening during Term time, one, at 
least, of the Proctors, wearing his heavy 
velvet gown and white bands (his badge 
of office) sets out on his rounds of inspec- 
tion. He is accompanied by two or 
three of his servants, commonly called 
‘‘bull-dogs,” who occasionally have to 
use something more than moral per- 
suasion to quell any disturbance, or they 
have to see a wandering and refractory 
member back to his college. 

Should the Proctor come in contact 
with an undergraduate minus his cap and 
gown—and the “‘bull-dogs” seem to know 
every undergraduate by sight, if not by 
name—he stops, and, raising his cap, the 
following formai conversation takes place, 
the Proctor commencing : 

** Are you a member of this University, 
sir Pp” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Your name and college, please.” 

‘* Brown, of Balliol.” 

Down goes the name in “his little 


book.” ‘Kindly call on the Senior 
Proctor to-morrow morning at nine 
o'clock.” 


During this “call” if the offence was 
merely ‘‘without cap and gown” the 
undergraduate is requested to hand over 
a fine of five shillings, which goes to the 
University Chest. If the charge was 
greater, such as intoxication, a more 
serious punishment follows: either a 
much heavier fine, or a period of “gat- 
ing,” #.¢., confinement to college after din- 
ner each evening, or it may be temporary 
or permanent “‘rustication,” a polite form 
of expulsion. 

The use of hotels and billiard saloons 
is prohibited to undergraduates, and the 
Proctor visits these places occasionally to 
catch the unwary, who may be “ wining 
and dining” in a manner contrary to 
decorum. To be just, it should be 
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PHROSO: A ROMANCE.* 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE ARMENIAN DOG! 

WRI HE death-cry that Mouraki 

Pasha uttered under Deme- 

tri’s avenging knife seemed to 

touch a spring and set us all 





in i 


a-moving. At the sound of it the soldiers 
sprang from idle lassitude to an amazed 
wonder, which again passed in an instant 


to flerce excitement. Phroso leapt to 
her feet with a shriek. I hurled myself 
across the space between me and the rope, 
knife in hand. The soldiers, forgetful of 


their unarmed prisoner, turned with a 


shout of rage and rushed wildly up the 
slope to where Demetri stood, holding his 
blade towards heaven. The rope parted 
under my impetuous hand: Phroso was 
by my side: in an instant we were in the 
boat: I pushed off, I seized the sculls. 
But then I hesitated. Was this man my 
friend—my ally—my accomplice—what 


you will? Ilooked up theslope. Demetri 
stood by the body of Mouraki: the four 
soldiers rushed towards him. I could not 


approve his deed ; but I had suffered it to 
be done, and I must not run away now. I 
pushed the sculls into Phroso’s hands. 
But she had caught my purpose, and 
threw herself upon me, twining her arms 
about me and crying, “No, no, my lord! 
My lord, no, no!” Her love gave her 
strength: for a moment I could not dis- 
engage myself, but stood fast-bound in 
her embrace. 

The moment was enough: it was the 
end, the end of that brief fierce drama on 
the rocky slope, the end of any power I 
might have had to aid Demetri. For he 
did not try to defend himself. He stood 


still as a statue where he was, holding the 
knife up to heaven, the smile that his 
loud laugh left still on his lips. Phroso’s 
head sank on my shoulder: she would 
not look. But the sight drew my eyes 
with an irresistible attraction. The 
bayonets flashed in the air and buried 
themselves in Demetri’s body. He sank 
with a groan. But again the blades, 
drawn back, were driven into him, and 
again, and again. He was a mangled 
corpse, but in hot revenge for their leader 
they thrust andthrust. It turned me sick 
to look; yet I looked till at last they 
ceased, and stood for an instant over the 
two bodies, regarding them. Then I 
loosed Phroso’s arms off me; she sank 
back in the stern; and again I took the 
sculls, and laid to with a will: Where we 
were to go, or what help we could look 
for, I knew not: but a fever to be away 
from the place had come upon me, and I 
pulled, thinking less of life and safety, 
than of putting distance between me and 
that sickening scene. 

“They don’t move,” whispered Phroso, 
whose eyes were now gazing past me to 
the beach. ‘“ They standstill. Now, my 
lord, row!” 

A moment passed, I pulled with all my 
strength. Her voice came again, low but 
urgent, 

‘Now they move, they’re coming down 
to the shore. Ah, my lord, they’re taking 
aim !” 

“God help us!” said I between my 
teeth. ‘Crouch in the boat. I shall 
shelter you. Low down—get right down. 
Can you see? Lower down, Phroso, 
lower down !” 


* Copyright, 1896 by Anthony Hope Hawkins, in the United States of America. 
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“Yes, I can see. Ah, one has knocked 
up the barrel! They’re talking again. 
Why don’t they fire ?” 

‘Do they look like hesitating ? ” 


“Yes. No, they’re aiming again! 
No, they’ve stopped. Row, my lord, 
row !” 


I was rowing as I had not rowed since 
I stroked my college-boat, and made a 
bump opposite the Boathouse on the last 
day of the “Eights” nine years before. 
I thought of it at the moment ; so strange 
a thing is the human mind. 

“They're running to the boat now— 
they’re getting in. Are they coming after 
us, my lord?” 

“Heaven knows! I suppose so.” 

I was wondering why they had not 
used their rifles; they had evidently 
thought of firing at first, but something 
had held their hands. Perhaps they, mere 
humble soldiers, shrank from the respon- 
sibility ; their leader, whose protection 
would have held them harmless and 
' whose favour rewarded them, lay dead. 
They might well hesitate to fire on a man 
whom they knew to be a person of some 
position, and who had taken no part in 
Mouraki’s death. 

“They’re launching the boat—they’re 
in now,” came in Phroso’s_ breathless 
whisper. 

“ How far off are we ?” 

JT don’t know—two hundred yards, 
perhaps. ‘They’ve started now.” 

‘*Do they move well?” 

“Yes, they’re rowing hard. Oh, my 
dear lord, can you row harder?” and she 
clasped her hands in entreaty. 

“No, I can’t, Phroso,” said I, and I 
believe I smiled. Did the dear girl think 
I should choose that moment for pad- 
dling ? 

“They're gaining!” she cried. ‘Oh, 
they’re gaining! On, my lord, on!” 

“ How many are rowing ?” 

“Three, my lord, each with two oars.” 

“Qh, the deuce! It’s no good, 
Phroso.” 


THE IDLER. 


‘‘No good, my lord? But if they 
catch us ?” 

“I wish I could answer you. 
near now?” 

‘* Half as near as they were before.” 

“Look round. Do you see any boats 
anywhere? Look all round—no, not just 
in front—there’s nothing there.” 

‘“‘There’s nothing anywhere, my lord.” 

““Then the game’s up,” said I; and I 
rested on my oars and began to pant. I 
was not in training for a race. 

The boat containing the soldiers drew 
near. Our boat, now motionless, awaited 
their coming. Phroso sat with a despair- 
ing look in her eyes. But my mood was 
not the same. Mouraki was dead. I 
knew the change his death made was 
great. Mouraki was dead; and I did 
not believe that there was another man at 
Neopalia who would dare to take any 
extreme step against me. For why had 
they not fired? They did not fire now 
when they could have shot me through 
the head without difficulty and without 
danger. 

Their boat came alongside of ours. I 
touched Phroso’s hand, and she looked 
up. 

“Courage,” said I. ‘*The braver we 
look the better we shall come off.” And 
I turned to the pursuers and regarded 
them steadily, waiting for them to speak. 
The first communication was in dumb 
show. The man who was steering—he 


How 


‘ appeared to be a subordinate officer— 


covered me with his barrel. 

‘IT am absolutely unarmed,” I said. 
“You know that. You took my weapon 
away from me.” 

“You are trying to escape,” said he, 
not moving his rifle. 

‘“‘Where is your warrant for stopping 
me?” 

‘The Pasha——” 

‘*The Pasha is dead. Be careful what 
youdo. Iam an Englishman, and in my 
country I am as great a man as your Pasha 
was.” 
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to Rhodes? Come, you're a silly fel- 
low !” 

He was rather embarrassed by this ; for 
he did not know whcther to believe me or 
not. Phroso caught the cue well enough 
to keep her tongue between her pretty 
lips and her lids low over her wondering 
eyes. , 

‘ But,” I pursued in a tone of ironical 
remonstrance, “are you going to leave 
the Pasha there? The other is a rogue 
and a murderer” (it rather went fo my heart 
to describe the useful, if unscrupulous, 
Demetri in these terms), “let him be. But 
does it suit the dignity of Mouraki Pasha 
to lie untended on the shore, while his 
men go to the harbour? It will look as 
though you had loved him little. You— 
four of you—allow one man to kill him, 
and you leave his body as if it were the 
body of a dog!” 

I had no definite reason for wishing 
them to return for Mouraki’s body: but 
every moment gained was something. 
Neopalia had bred in me a constant hope 
of new chances, of fresh turns, of a smile 
from fortune, following quick on a frown. 
So I urged on them anything which would 
give a respite. My appeal was not 
wasted; the officer held a_ hurried 
whispered consultation with the soldier 
who sat on the seat next to him. Then 
he said : 

“Tt is true, my lord. It is more fitt'ng 
that we carry the body; but you must 
row back with us.” 

With all my heart,” said I, and I took 
up my sculls with alacrity. 

The officer responded to this move by 
laying his rifle in readiness across his 
knees ; both boats turned, and we set out 
again for the beach. As soon as we 
yeached it three of them went up the slope. 
I saw them kick Demetri’s body out of 
the way; for he had so fallen that his arm 
was over the breast of his victim. ‘Then 
they raised Mouraki and began to curry 
him down. Phroso hid her face in her 
hands. My eyes were on Mouraki's face, 


THE IDLER. 


and I watched him carried down to the 
boat, meditating on the strange toss-up 
which had allotted to him the fate that he 
had with such ruthless cunning prepared 
forme. Suddenly I sprang up, leapt out 
of the boat, and began to walk up the 
slope. I passed the soldiers who carr ed 
Mouraki. They paused in surprise and 
uneasiness. I walked briskly by them, 
taking no notice of them, and came wh re 
Demetri’s body lay. I knelt fora moment 
by him,and closed his eyes with my hand. 
Then I took off the silk scarf I was wear- 
ing and spread it over his face, and ros 
to my feet again. Somehow I felt that I 
owed to Demetri some such small office 
of friendship as that, and I found myself 
hoping that there had been good in the 
man, and that He who sces all of the heart 
would see good even in the wild desperate 
soul of Demetri of Neopalia. So I arranged 
the scarf carefully and, turning, walked 
down theslope to the boats again, glad that 
Icould tell the girl Panayiota that someone 
had closed her lover’s eyes. Thus I left 
the friend that I knew not of, and, looking 
into my own heart, I did not judge him 
harshly. I had let the thing be done. 
When I reached the shore, the soldiers 
were about to lay Mouraki’s body in the 
larger of the two boats, but, havinz nothing 
to cover him with, they proceeded to re- 
move his undress frock-coat, and left it 
lying for an instant on the shingle while 
they lifted him in. Seeing that they were 


ready, I picked up the coat and handed it 


to them. They took it and arranged it 
over the trunk and head. Two of them 
then got into the boat in which Phroso 
sat, and signed to me to jump in. I was 
about to obey, when I perceived a pocket- 
bo »k lying on the shingle; it was not mine ; 
neither Demetri nor the soldiers were 
likely to carry a handsome morocco letter- 
case ; it must have belonged to Mouraki 
and have fallen from his coat as I lifted it. 
It lay now open, face upwards. I stooped 
for it, intending to give it to the officer, 
but an instant later it was in my own 
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pocket; and I, under the screen of a most 
innocent expression, was covertly watching 
my guards to see whether they had detected 
my action. The two who rowed Mouraki 
had already started; the others had been 
taking their seats in the boat, and had not 
perceived the swift motion with which I 
picked up the book. I now walked past 
them and sat down behind them in the 
bows. Phroso was in the stern. One of 
them asked her, with a considerable show 
of respect, if she would steer. She assented 
with a nod. I crouched down low in the 
bows behind the back of the soldiers, and 
I took out Mouraki’s pocket-book and 
opened it. My action seemed, no doubt, 
not far removed from theft, but, as the 
book lay open on the shore, I had seen 
in it something which belonged to me, 
something that was inalienably mine, of 
which no schemes or violence could de- 
prive me. This was nothing else than my 
name. 

Very quietly and stealthily I drew outa 
slip of paper; behind that was another 
slip, and again a third. They were cut- 
tings from a Greek newspaper ; neither 
the name of the paper, nor the dates, nor 
the place of publication appeared ; the 
extracts were merely three short para- 
graphs, and my name headed each of 
them. I had not been aware that any 
chronicle of my somewhat unexpected 
fortunes had reached the outer world, and 
I set myself to read them with much 
interest. Great men may become JA/ases 
as to what the papers say about them; I[ 
had never attained to this Olympian in- 
difference. 

“Let’s have a look,” said I to mysclf, 
after a cautious glance over my shoulder 
at the other boat. 

The first paragraph ran thus: “ We 
regret to hear that Lord Wheatley, the 
English nobleman who has recently pur- 
chased the island of Neopalia and taken 
up his residence there, is suffering from 
an attack of the fever which is at the 
present time prevalent in the island.” 


THE IDLER. 


“Now that’s very curious,” I thought. 
For I had never enjoyed better health 
than during my sojourn in Neopalia. I 
turned with increased interest to the 
second cutting. I wanted to see what 
progress I had made in my serious sick- 
ness ; I was naturally interested. 

‘We greatly regret to announce that 
Lord Wheatley’s condition is more serious. 
The fever has abated, but the patient is 
extremely prostrate.” 

“Tt would b2 even more interesting if 
one had the dates,” thought I. 

The last paragraph was extremely brief: 
“Tord Wheatley died at seven o'clock 
yesterday morning.” 

I lay back in the bows of the boat, 
holding these remarkable little slips of 
paper in my hand. They gave occasion 
for some thought. Then I replaced them 
in the pocket-book ; and I had, I regret 
to say, the curiosity to explore further. 
I lifted the outer flap of leather and 
looked in the inner compartment. It 
held only a single piece of paper, not in 
print this time, but in handwriting; and 
the handwriting looked very much like 
what I had seen over Mouraki’s name. 

“ Report of Lord Wheatley’s death un- 
founded. Reason to suspect intended 
foul play on the part of the islanders. 
Governor is making enquiries. Lord 
Wheatley is carefully guarded, as attempts 
on his life are feared. Feeling in island 
is much exasperated, the sale to Lord 
Wheatley being very unpopular.” 

“There’s another compartment yet,” 
said I to myself, and I turned to it 
eagerly. Alas, I was disappointed ! There 
was a sheet of paper in it, but the paper 
was a blank. Yet I looked at the blank 
piece of paper with even greater interest ; 
for I had no doubt that it had been in- 
tended to carry another message, a mes- 
sage that was true and no lie, that was to 
have been written this very morning by 
the dagger of Demetri. Something like 
this it would run, would it not, in the 
terse style of my friend, Mouraki Pasha ? 


PHROSO: A 


“Lord Wheatley assassinated this morn- 
nz. Criminal killed by Governor’s guard. 
Governor is taking severe measures.” 

Mouraki, Mouraki! In your life you 
lived irony, and in your death you were 
not divided from it. For while you lay a 
corpse in the stern of your boat, I lived to 
read those unwritten words on the blank 
paper in your pocket-book. Constantine 
had killed me—so I interpreted the mat- 
ter—by fever; but that would not serve 
when Denny and Hogvardt and _ faith- 
ful Watkins knew that it wasa lie. There- 
fore the lie was declared a lie: and you 
set yourself to prove again that truth is 
better than a lie—especially when a man 
can manufacture it to his own order. 
Yet, surely, Mouraki, if you can look now 
into this world, your smile will be a wry 
one! For, cunning as you were, and full 
of twists, more cunning still and richer in 
expedients is the thing called Fate ; and 
the dagger of Demetri wrote another mes- 
sage to fill the blank sheet that your provi- 
dent note-book carried! Thinking thus 
I put the book in my pocket, and looked 
round with a smile on my lips. I wished 
the man were alive that I might mock 
him; I grudged him the sudden death 
that fenced him from my triumphant 
raillery. And suddenly, there in the bows 
of the boat, I laughed aloud, so that the 
soldiers turned startled faces over their 
shoulders, and Phroso looked in wonder 
at me. 

“Tt is nothing,” said I. 
alive I may laugh, I suppose?” 
Mouraki Pasha was not alive. 

My reading and my meditation had 
passed the time. Now we were round 
the point that had been between us and 
the harbour, and were heading straight for 
the gunboat which lay just across the head 
of the jetty. Phroso’s eyes met mine in 
an appeal. I could give her no hope of 
escape. There was nothing for it; we 
must go on, we and Mouraki together. 
But my heart was buoyant within me, and 
I exulted in the favours of fortune as a 


“Since I am 
For 
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lover in his mistress’s smiles. Was not 
Mouraki lying dead in the stern of the 
boat, and was not I alive ? 

We drew near to the gunboat: and now 
I perceived that her steam launch lay by 
her, and smoke poured from its funnel. 
Evidently the launch was ready for a 
voyage. Whither? Could it be to 
Rhodes? And did the _ pocket-book 
that I felt against my ribs, by any 
chance, contain the cargo that was to 
have been speeded on its way to-day? I 
laughed again as our boat came along- 
side, and a movement of excitement and 
interest rose from the deck of gunboat 
and launch alike. The officer went on 
board the gunboat, and for an hour or 
more we sat where we were, sheltered by 
the sides of the vessel from the heat of 
the sun, for it was now noon. What was 
happening on board I could not tell, but 
I heard stir and bustle. The excite- 
ment seemed to grow. Presently it 
spread from the vessel to the shore, and 
groups of islanders began to collect. I 
saw men point at Phroso, at me, at the 
stiffened figure under the coat. They 
spoke also, and freely, more boldly than 
I had heard them since Mouraki had 
landed, and his presence turned their 
fierce pride to meekness. It was as 
though a weight had been lifted off them, 
and I knew from my own mind the relief 
that had come to them by the death of 
the hard man and the removal of the 
ruthless arm. Presently a boat put off, 
and began to pull round the pro- 
montory. The soldiers did not interfere, 
but watched the boat go in idle toleration. 
I guessed its errand ; it went to take up 
the corpse of Demetri—and (I was much 
afraid) to give it a patriot’s funeral. 

At last Mouraki’s body was carried on 
to the gunboat, and then asummons came 
tome. With a glance of encouragement 
at Phroso, who sat in a sort of stupor, I 
rose and obzyed. I was conducted on to 
the deck of the gunboat, and found myself 
face to fice with its captain. He was a 
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PHROSO: A 


“No,” said he in a steady voice, look- 
ing me full in the face. 

“It was not, perhaps, within the sphere 
of your duty to know them ?” I hazarded. 

“ Tt was not,” saidhe; and I thought I 
saw the slightest of smiles glimmering 
between beard and moustache. 

“* But now that you are in command, it 
is different ?” 

“It 1s undoubtedly different now,” he 
allowed. 

‘€ Shall we talk in your cabin ?” 

“By all means;” and he led the way. 

When we reached the cabin I gave him 
a short sketch of what had happened since 
Mouraki’s arrival; he was already in- 
formed as to the events before that date. 
He heard me with unmoved face. At 
last I came to my attempted escape with 
Phroso by the secret passage, and the 
attack of Constantine. 


“That fellow was 1 villain,” he 
observed. 
“Yes,” said I. ‘‘ Read those.” And I 


handed him the printed slips, adding, “I 
suppose he sent these by fishing boats to 
Rhodes, first to pave the way, and finally 
to account for my disappearance.” 

““T must congratulate you on a lucky 
cscape, my lord.” 

“You have more than that to con- 
gratulate me on. Captain, your launch 
seems ready for a voyage.” 

‘Yes, but I have countermanded the 
or: lers.” 

*“ What were they ? ” 

“IT beg your pardon, my lord, but what 
concern Is it re 

“For a trip to Rhodes, perhaps ?” 

“IT shall not deny it if you guess it.” 

‘* By the order of the Pasha? ” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“On what errand ?” 

“His Excellency did not inform mo.” 

“To carry this perhaps?” and I flung 
the paper which bore Mouraki’s hand- 
writing on the table that stood between 
us. 

He took it up and read it; and while 
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he read, I took my pencil from my pocket, 
and I wrote on the blank slip of paper 
which I had found in the pocket-book the 
message that Mouraki’s brain had surely 
conceived, though his fingers had grown 
s.iff in death before they could write it. 

“What does it mean?” asked the 
captain. 

‘‘ And to-morrow,” said I, ‘ I think 
another message would have gone to 
Rhodes—— ” 

‘“‘T had orders to be ready to go myself 
to-morrow,” 

“You had?” I cried. 
would you have carried ? 

“That I do not know.” 

Aye, but Ido. ‘There’s your cargo,” 
and I flung down what I had written. 

He read it once and again, and looked 
across the table at me, fingering the slip 
of | aper. 

‘“* He did not write this ?” he said. 

‘““As you saw, I wrote it. If he had 
lived, then as surely as I live he would 
have written it. Captain, it was for me 
that the dagger was meant. Else why did 
he take with him this morning the man 
Demetri? Had Demetri cause to love 
him, or he cause to trust Demetri ?” 

The captain stood with the paper in his 
hand. I walked round the table and laid 
my hand on his shoulder. 

‘You did not know his schemes,” said 
I. ‘They were not schemes that he 
could tell to a Turkish gentleman.” 

At this instant the door opened, and the 
officer who had been with us in the morn- 
ing entered. 

‘I have laid his Excellency’s body in 
his cabin,” he said. 

“Come,” said the captain, “we will go 
and see it, my lord.” 

I followed him to where Mouraki lay. 
The Pasha’s face was compased, and there 
was even a semblance of a smile on his 
pale lips. 

“Do you believe what I tell you?” I 
asked. ‘I tried tosave the girl from him, 
and in return he meant to kill me. Do 
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you believe? If not, hang me for his 
murder: if you do, why am I a prisoner ? 
What have I done? Where is my 
offence ?” 

The captain looked down on Mouraki’s 
face, tugged his beard, smiled, was silent 
an instant. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders and he said—he who had not 
dared, a day before, to lift his voice or 
raise his finger unbidden in Mouraki’s 
presence— — 

*Faugh, the Armenian dog !” 

There was, I fear, race-prejudice in that, 
but I did not contradictit. I stood look- 
ing down on Mouraki’s face: and to my 
fancy, strung by the events of the past 
hours and twisted from sobriety to strange 
excesses of delusion, the lips seemed once 
again to curl in their old bitter smile, as 
he lay still and heard himself spurned, and 
could not move to exact the vengeance 
that in his life he had never missed. 

So we left him—the Armenian dog ! 


CHAPTER XX. 
A PUBLIC PROMISE. 


On the evening of the next day I was 
once again with my faithful friends on 
board the little yacht. Furious at the 
trick Mouraki had played them, they 
rejoiced openly at his fall, and mingled 
their congratulations to me with hearty 
denunciations of the dead man. In 
sober truth we had every reason to be 
glad. Our new master was of a different 
stamp from Mouraki; he was a proud, 
reserved, honest gentleman, with no per- 
sonal ends to serve ; he had informed me 
that I must remain on the island till he 
received instructions concerning me, but 
he encouraged me to hope that my 
troubles were at last over; indeed I 
gathered from a hint or two which he let 
fall that Mouraki’s end was not likely to 
be received with great regret in exalted 
circles. In fact I have never known a 
death greeted with more general satisfac- 
tion. The soldiers regarded me _ with 
quiet approval : tothe people of Neopalia 
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I became a hero: everybody seemed to 
have learnt something at least of the 
story of my duel with the Pasha, and 
everybody had been (so it now appeared) 
on my side. I could not walk up the 
street without a shower of benedictions ; 
the islanders fearlessly displayed their 
liking for me by way of declaring their 
hatred for Mouraki’s memory, and their 
exultation in his fitting death. In these 
demonstrations they were not interfered 
w.th, and the captain went so far as to 
shut his eyes judiciously when, under 
cover of night, they accorded Demetri the 
tribute of a public funeral. ‘To this 
function I did not go, altheugh I was 
informed that my presence was _ con- 
fidently expected, but I sought out Pana- 
yiota and told her how her lover died. 
She heard the story with Spartan calm and 
pride. 

Yet there were shadows on our new- 
born prosperity. Most lenient and 
gracious to me, the captain preserved 
a severe and rigorous attitude towards 
Phroso. He sent her to her own house— 
or my house, as with amiable persistence 
he called it—and kept her there under 
guard. Her case would also be con- 
sidered, he said, and he had forwarded 
my exoneration of her together with the 
account of Mouraki’s death; but he 
feared very much that she would not be 
allowed to remain in the island; she 
would bea centre of discontent there; as 
for my proposal to restore Neopalia to 
her, he assured me that it would not be 
listened to for a moment. If I declined 
to keep the island, a proper and loyal 
lord would probably be selected, and 
Phroso. would be deported. 

‘““Where to?” I asked. 

“Really I don’t know,” said the cap- 
tain. ‘It is but a small matter, my lord, 
and I have not troubled my superiors 
with any recommendation on the sub- 
ject.” 

As he spoke he rose to go; he had 
been paying us a visit on the yacht, where, 
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in obedience to his advice, I had taken 
up my abode. Denny, who was sitting 
near, gave a curious sort of laugh. I 
frowned fiercely, the captain looked from 
one to the other of us in bland curiosity. 

‘‘You take an interest in the girl?” he 
said, ina tone in which surprise struggled 
with civility: and again came Denny’s 
half-smothered laugh. 

‘An interest in her?” said I irritably. 
“Well, I suppose I do. It looked like it 
when I took her through that infernal 
passage, didn’t it?” 

The captain smiled apologetically and 
pursued his way towards the door. “I 
will try to obtain lenient treatment for 
her,” said he, and passed out. I was left 
alone with Denny, who chose at this 
moment to begin to whistle. I glared 
most ill-humouredly at him. He stopped 
whistling and remarked, 

“By this time to-morrow our friends 
at home will be taking off their mourning: 
they will read in the papers that Lord 
Wheatley is not dead of fever at Neo- 
palia, and they will not read that he has 
fallen a victim to the misguided patriotism 
of the islanders. In fact they will be 
prepared to kill the fatted calf for 
him.” 

It was all perfectly true, both what 
Denny said and what he implied without 
saying. But I found no answer to make 
to it. 

‘““What a happy ending it 1s,” said 
Denny. 

“Uncommonly,” I growled, lighting a 
cigar. 

After this there was a long silence; I 
smoked, Denny whistled. I saw that he 
was determined to say nothing more ex- 
plicit unless I gave him a lead, but his 
whole manner exuded moral disapproval. 
The consciousness of his feelings kept 
me obstinately dumb. 

“Going to stay here long?” he asked 
at last, in a wonderfully careless tone. 

“Well, there’s no hurry, is there 2?” I re- 
torted agarcssively. 
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“Oh, no; only I should have thought 
—oh, well, nothing.” 

Again silence! Then Watkins opened 
the door of the cabin and announced the 
return of the captain. I was surprised to 
see him again so soon ; I was more sur- 
prised when he came at me with out- 
stretched hand and a smile of mingled 
amusement and reproof on his face. 

‘“My dear lord!” he exclaimed, seiz- 
ing my defenceless hand. “Is this treat- 
ing me quite fairly? So far as a word 
from you went, I was left completely in 
the dark. Of course, I understand now, 
but it was an utter surprise to me.” And 
he shook his head with playful reproach. 

“Tf you understand now, I confess you 
have the advantage of me,” I returned 
with some stiffness. ‘‘ Pray, sir, what has 
occurred? No doubt it is something re- 
markable ; I have learnt to rely on Neo- 
palia for that.” 

“It was remarkable in my eyes, I ad- 
mit, and rather startling. But of course 
I acquiesced. In fact, my dear lord, it 
materially alters the situation. As your 
wife, she will be in a very different ie 

“Hullo!” cried Denny, leaping up 
from the bench where he had _ been 
sitting, 

“In a very different position indeed,’ 
pursued the captain blandly. ‘‘We 
should have, if I may say so, a guarantee 
for her good behaviour. We should have 
you to look to—a great security, as I need 
not tell you.” 

“My dear sir,” said I in exasperated 
pleading, ‘‘ you don’t seem to think you 
need tell me anything. Pray inform me 
of what has occurred, and what this 
wonderful thing is that makes so much 
change.” 

“Indeed,” said he, ‘‘if I had surprised 
a secret, I would apologise. But it is 
evidently known to all the islanders.” 

‘Well, but I’m not an islander,” I cried 
in growing fury. 

The captain sat down, lit a cigarette 
very deliberately, and observed, 
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“It was perhaps stupid of me not to 
have thought of it. She is, of course, a 
beautiful girl, but hardly, if I may say so, 
your equal in position, my lord.” 

I jumped up and caught him by the 
shoulder. He might order me under 
arrest if he liked, but he should tell me 
what had happened first. 

““What has occurred ?” 
‘Since you left us —what ?” 

“A deputation of the islanders, headed 
by their priest, came to ask my leave for 
the inhabitants to go up to the house and 
see their Lady.” 

“Yes, yes. What for?” 

“ To offer her their congratulations on 
her betrothal ‘i 

“What?” 

‘““And their assurances of loyalty to 
her, and to her husband for her sake. 
Oh, it simplifies the matter very much.” 

“Qh, does it? And did you tell them 
they might go?” 

“ Was there any objection? Certainly. 
Certainly I told them they might go, and 
I added that I heard with great gratifica- 
tion that a marriage so ‘3 

What the captain had said to the depu- 
tation I did not wait to hear. No doubt 
it was something highly dignified and 
appropriate, for he was evidently much 
pleased with himself. But before he could 
possibly have finished so ornate a 
sentence, I was on the deck of the yachi. 
I heard Denny push back his chair; 
whether merely in wonder or in order to 
follow me I did not know. I leapt from 
the yacht on to the jetty, and started to 
run up the street nearly as quickly as I 
had run down it on the day that Mouraki 
was kind enough to send my friends a- 
fishing. At all costs I must stop the 
demonstration of delight which the incon- 
venient innocence of thesz islanders was 
preparing. 

Alas, the street was a desert! The 
movements of the captain were always 
leisurely ; the impetuous islanders had 
wasted no time; they had got a start of 
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me, and running up the hill after them 
was no joke. Against my will I was at 
last obliged to drop into a walk, and thus 
pursued my way doggedly, thinking in 
gloomy despair how everything conspired 
to yusi me along the road which my 
honour and my pledged word closed to 
me. Was ever man so tempted? Did 
ever circumstances so conspire with his 
own wishes, or fate make duty seem more 
hard ? 

I turned the corner of the road: that led 
to the old house. It was here that I had 
first heard Phroso’s voice in the darkness, 
here where from the window of the hall I 
had seen her lithe graceful figure when 
she came in her boy’s clothes to raid my 
cows ; a little further on was where I had 
said farewell to her when she went back, 
the grant of Neopalia in her hand, to 
soften the heart of her turbulent country- 
men ; here where Mouraki had tried her 
with his guile and intimidated her wi:h 
his harshness; and there was the house 
where I had declared to the Pasha that 
she should be my wife. How sweet that 
saying sounded in my remembering ears! 
Yet I swear I did not waver. Many have 
called me a fool for it since. I know 
nothing about that. Times change, and 
people are very wise nowadays ; my father 
was a fool, I daresay, to give thousands to 
his spendthrift school-fellow, just because 
he happened to have said he would. 

I saw them now, the brizht picturesque 
crowd that thronged round the door of 
the house; and on the step of the thres- 
hold I saw her, standing there, tall and 
slim, with one hand resting on the arm 
of Kortes’ sister. A loud cry rose from 
the people ; she did not seem to speak. 
With set tceth I walked on. Now some- 
one in the circle caught sight of me. 
There was another eager cry, a stir, shouts, 
gestures; then they turned and ran to me; 
and, before I could move or speak, a dozen 
strong hands were about me. They swung 
me up on their shoulders and carried me 
along; the rest waved their hanJls and 
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cheered ; they biessed me and called me 
their lord ; the women laughed and the 
girls shot merry shy glances at me. And 
thus they bore me in triumph to Phroso’s 
feet. Surely I was indeed a hero in Neo- 
palia to-day, for they had heard that through 
me their Lady should be left to them and 
their island escape the punishment they 
feared. So they sang One-Eyed Alexan- 
der’s chant no more, but burst into a glad 
hymn—an epithalamium—as I knelt at 
Phroso’s feet and did not dare to lift my 
eyes to her fair face. 

“* Here’s a mess!” I groaned, wonder- 
ing what. fhey had said to my poor 
Phroso. 

Then a sudden silence fell on them. I 
looked up in wonder, and I saw that 
Phroso had raised her hand and was 
about to speak to them. She did not 
look at me, nay, she did not look at them; 
her eyes were fixed on the sea that she 
loved. Then her voice came, low but 
clear: 

*“€Triends—for all are friends here and 
there are no strangers —once before in the 
face of all of you I have told my love for 
my lord, and my lord did not know that 
it was true; and I have not told him that 
it was true till I tell him here to-day. But 
you talk foolishly when you greet me as 
my lord’s bride. For in his country he ts 
a great man and owns great wealth ; and 
Neopalia is very small and poor; and I 
am but a poor girl to him, though you 
call me your Lady.” 

Here she paused an instant, and then 
went on, her voice sinking a little lower 
and growing almost dreamy, as if she Ict 
herself drift idly on the waves of fancy. 

“Ts it strange to speak to you —to you 
my brothers and sisters of our island? I 
do not know ; [ love to speak to you all. 
For poor as I am and as our island is, I 
think sometimes that had my lord come 
here a free man he would have loved me. 
But his heart was not his own, and the 
lady he loves waits for him at hom, and 
he will go to her. So wsho me: Joy no 
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more on what cannot be.” And _ then, 
very suddenly, before I or any of them 
could move or speak, she withdrew inside 
the threshold, and the sister of Kortes 
swiftly closed the door. I was on my 
feet as it shut, and I stood facing it, my 
back to the islanders. 

Among them at first there was an 
amazed silence, but soon voices began to 
be heard. I turned round and met their 
gaze. The strong yoke of Mouraki was 
off them ; their fear had gone, and with 
it their meekness ; they were again in the 
fierce impetuous mood of St. Tryphon’s 
day ; they were exasperated at their dis- 
appointment, enraged to find the plan 
which left Phroso to them and relieved 
them of the threatened advent of a Govern- 
ment nominee brought to nothing. 

“They will take her away,” said one. 

“They will send us a rascally Turk,” 
cricd another. 

‘** He shall hear the death chant then,” 
menaced a third. 

Then their anger, secking a victim, 
turned on me. [ do not know that I had 
the right to consider myself an entirely 
Innocent victin. 

“He has her love by fraud,” 
muttered one to another, with evil- 
disposed glances and ominous frowns. 

I thought they were going to handle 
me roughly, and I felt for the revolver 
which the captain had been kind enough 
to restore to me. But a new turn was 
given to them thoughts by a tall fellow 
with Jon hair and flashing eyes, who 
leapt out from the middle of the throng, 
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erying loudly, 

“Ts not Mouraki dead?) Why need 
we fear? Shall we wait idle while our 
Lady is taken from us? To the shore, 
is'tanders ! Where ts fear since Mouraki 
is dead ?” 

His words lit a torch that blazed up 
furiously, Inan instant they were aflam : 
with the mad notion of attacking the 
soldiers and the gunboat. No voice wai 
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such an attempt, the certain death and 
the heavy penalties that must wait on it. 
The death-chant broke out again, mingled 
with exhortations to turn and march 
against the soldiers, and with encourage- 
ments to the tall fellow—Orestes they 
called him—to put himself at their head. 
He was not loth. 

“Jet us go and get our guns and our 
knives,” he cried, ‘‘and then to the 
shore !” 

“And this man?” called half-a-dozen, 
pointing at me. 

“When we have driven out the soldiers 
we will deal with him,” said Master 
Orestes. ‘If our Lady will have him 
for a husband, he shall wed her.” 

A shout of approval greeted this arrange- 
ment, and they drew together into a sort 
of rude column, the women making a 
fringe to it. But I could not let them 
march on their own destruction without a 
word of warning. I sprang on to the 
raised step where Phroso had stood, just 
outside the door, and cried, 

“You fools! The guns of the ship 
will mow you down before you can touch 
a hair of the head of a single soldier.” 

A deep derisive groan met my attempt 
at dissuasion. 

“On, on!” they cried. 

“It’s certain death,” I shouted, and 
now I saw one or two of the women 
hesitate, and look first at me and then at 
each other with doubt and fear. But 
Orestes would not listen, and called again 
to them to take the road. Thus we were 
when the door behind me opened, and 
Phroso was again by my side. She knew 
how matters went, and her eyes were wild 
with terror and distress. 

“Stop them, my lord, stop them,” she 
hnplored. 

lor answer, I took my revolver from 
my pocket, saying, ‘I'll do what I can.” 

“No, no, not like that! That would 
be your death as well as theirs.” 

“Come,” cricd Orestes, in the pride 
of his sudden clevation to leadership. 
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“Come, follow me, I will lead you to 
victory.” 

“You fools, you fools!” I groaned. 
“Tn an hour half of you will be dead !” 

No, they would not listen. Only the 
women now laid imploring hands on the 
arms of husbands and brothers—useless 
loving restraints angrily flung off. 

“Stop them, stop them!” prayed 
Phroso. ‘‘ By any means, my lord, by 
any means !” 

‘There is only one way,” said I. 

Whatever the way may be,” she urged, 
for now the column was facing round to- 
wards the harbour. Orestes had taken 
his place, swelling with importance and 
eager to display his prowess. In a word 
Neopalia was in revolt again, and the 
death-chant threatened to swell out in 
all its barbaric simple savagery at any 
moment. 

There was nothing else for it. I must 
temporise; and that word is generally, 
and was in this case, the equivalent of a 
much shorter one. I could not leave 
these mad fools to rush on ruin. A plan 
was in my head and I gave it play. I 
took a pace forward, raised my hand, and 
cried. 

“Hear me before you march, Neopa- 
lians, for I am your friend.” 

My voice gained me a minute’s silence, 
and the column stood still, though Ores- 
tes chafed impatiently at the delay. 

“You are in haste, men of Neopalia,” 
said I. ‘Indeed you are always in 
haste. You were in haste to kill me who 
had done you no harm. You are in haste 
to kill yourselves by marching into the 
mouth of the great gun of the ship. In 
truth I wonder that any of you are still 
alive. But here in this matter you are 
most of all in haste; for having heard 
what the Lady Phroso said, you have not 
asked nor waited to hear what I say, but 
have at once gone mad, all of you, and 
chosen the maddest among you and 
made him your leader.” 

I do not think that they had quite cx: 
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pected tltis: &tyle of speech. They had 
looked for sn poor reproaches or pray- 
ful entreaties } cool scorn and chaff put 
them rather at a loss, and my reference to 
Orestes, who looked sour enough, won me 
a hesitating laugh. 

‘And then, all of you mad together, off 
you go, leaving me here, the only sane 
man in the place! For am not I sane? 
Aye, not mad enough to leave the fairest 
lady in the world when she says she 
loves me.” I took Phroso’s hand and 
kissed it. It lay limp and cold in mine. 
“For my home,” I went on, “is a long 
way off, and it is long since I have seen 
the lady of whom you have heard ; anda 
man’s heart will not be denied.” Again 
I kissed Phroso’s hand, but I dared not 
look her in the face. | 

My meaning had dawned on them now. 
There was an instant’s silence, the last 
relic of doubt and puzzle. Then a sud- 
den loud shout went up from them. 
Orestes alone was sullen and mute, for 
my surrender deposed him from his brief 
eminence. Again and again they shouted 
in joy. I knew that their shouts must 
reach nearly to the harbour. Men 
and women crowded round me and 
seized my hand; nobody seemed to 
make any bones about the “lady who 
waited” for me. They were single- 
hearted patriots, these Neopalians. I 
had observed that virtue in them several 
times before, and their behaviour now 
confirmed my opinion of them. But 
there was, of course, a remarkable dif- 
ference in the manifestation. Before I 
had been the object, now I was the sub- 
ject ; for, by announcing my intention of 
marrying Phroso, I took rank as a Neo- 
palian. Indeed fora minute or two I was 
afraid that the post of Generalissimo, 
vacant by Orestes’ deposition, would be 
forcibly thrust upon me. 

Happily their enthusiasm took a course 
which was more harmless, although it was 
hardly less embarrassing. ‘They madea 
ring round Phroso and me, and insisted 
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on our embracing one another in the glare 
of publicity. Yet somehow I forgot them 
all for a moment—them all, and more 
than them all—while I held her in my 
arms. 

Now it chanced that the captain, 
Denny, and Hogvardt chose this moment 
for appearing on the road, in the course 
of a leisurely approach to the house ; and 
they beheld Phroso and myself in a very 
sentimental attitude on the door-step, 
with the islanders standing round in high 
delight. Denny’s amazed “ Hallo!” 
warned me of what had happened. The 
islanders—their enmity towards the suze- 
rain power allayed us quickly as it had 
been roused—ran to the captain to im- 
part the joyful news. He came up to me, 
and bestowed his sanction by a shake of 
the hand. 

“But why did you behave so strangely, 
my lord, when I wished you joy an hour 
or two ago on the boat?” he asked; and 
it was a very natural question. 

“Qh, the truth is,” said I, ‘that there 
was a little difficulty in the way then.” 

‘“*Oh, a lovers’ quarrel?” he smiled. 

“Well, something like it,” I admitted. 

“Everything is quite right now, I 
hope?” he said politely. 

“Well, very nearly,” said I. 
I met Denny’s cye. 

‘‘Am I also to congratulate you?” said 
Denny coldly. 

There was no opportunity of explaining 
matters to him, the captain was too near. 

*‘T shall be very glad if you will,” I 
said, ‘and if Hogvardt will also.” 

Hogvardt shrugged his shoulders, raised 
his brows, smiled, and observed, 

‘*T trust you are acting for the best, my 
lord.” 

Denny made no answer at all. He 
kicked the ground with his foot. I knew 
very well what was in Denny’s mind. 
Denny was of my family on his mother’s 
side ; and Denny's eye asked, ‘‘ Where is 
the word of a Wheatley?” <All this I 
realised fully, and T read lis mind then 
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more clearly than I could rad my own. 
For had we been alone, and had he put to 
me the plain question, ‘Do you mean to 
make her your wife, or are you playing 
another trick ?” by heaven, I should not 
have known what to answer! I had 
begun a trick; the plan was to persuade 
the islanders into dispersing peacefully 
by my pretence, and then to slip away 
quietly by myself, trusting to their good 
sense—although a broken reed, yet the 
only resource—to make them accept an 
accomplished fact. But was that my mind 
now, since I had held Phroso in my arms, 
and her lips had met minc in the kiss 
that the islanders hailed as the pledge of 
our union ? 

I did not know. I saw Phroso turn 
and go into the house again. The cap- 
tain spoke to Denny. I saw him point 
up to the w.ndow of the room which 
Mouraki had occupied. He went in ; 
Denny motioned Hogvardt to his side, 
and they two also went in the house 
without asking me to accompany them. 
Gradually the throng of islanders dis- 
persed; Orestes flung off in sullen dis- 
appointment ; the men, those who had 
the knives carefully hiding them, walked 
down the road like peaceful citizens ; the 
women went away, laughing, chattering, 
gossiping, delighted, as women always are, 
with the love affair. Thus I was left alone 
infront of the house. It was late afternoon, 
and the clouds had gathered over the sea. 
The air was very still; no sound struck 
my ear except the wash of the waves on 
the shore. 

There I stood fighting the battle, for 
how long I do not know; the struggle 
within me was very sore. On either side 
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scemed now to lie a path that it soiled my 
feet to tread; on the one was a Lroken 
pledge, on the other a piece of trickery 
and knavishness. The joy ofa love that 
could be mine only through dishonour 
was imperfect joy ; yet, if that love could 
not be mine, life seemed too empty a thing 
to live. ‘The voices of the two sounded 
in my ear—the light merry prattle and the 
calmer sweeter voice. Ah, this island of 
mine, what things it put upon a man! 

At last I felt a hand laid on my 
shoulder ; I turned, and in the quick- 
gathering dusk of the evening I saw 
Kortes’ sister; she looked long and 
earnestly into my face. 

“Well?” said I. ‘* What is it now ?” 

‘She must see you, my lord,” answered 
the woman. “She must see you now, and 
at once.” 

I looked again at the harbour and the 
sea, trying to quell the tumult of my 
thought, and to resolve what I would do. 
I could find no course and settle on no 
resolution, 

“Ves, she must see me,” said I at last, 
and I could say nothing else. 

The woman moved away, a strange 
bewilderment showing in her kind eyes. 
Again [ was left alone to my restless self- 
communings. I heard people moving to 
and fro in the house. I heard the win- 
dow of Mouraki's room, where the captain 
was, closed with a decisive hand. And 
then I became aware of someone 
approaching me. I turned and = saw 
Phroso’s white dress gleaming through 
the gloom, and her face nearly as white 
above Itt. 

Yes, the time had come ; but I was not 
ready. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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IN THE RESERVED COMPARTMENT. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON, 


(Crowded compartment, with window 
bearing blue label with white letters, 
“LADIES ONLY.” Racks groan with 
parcels ; two babies (strangers) frown adis- 
tantly at each other ; ladies make agreeable 
faces at babies, and bob heads at them 
winningly.) 

SATISFIED MATRON. Yes, we are a 
little crowded certainly; can you move 
up just the least bit, dear? Wake the 
Scotch lady in the corner, and get her to 
make a little room; but of course it’s so 
much more comfortable to be in a re- 
served compartment. (Archly to baby op- 
posite.) I see him. I see him, the wicked 
ickle baby boy. (Baby sneers, and turns 
his head away.) Oh! shy, shy, sAy ickle 
man. (Zo proud young mother.) Won- 
derfully intelligent face your little baby’s 
got. 

YounG MOTHER. Yes (¢mpartially), it 
1s an intelligent face, all but the nose. I 
don't know what to do about his nose, 
really. I tell his father that he certainly 
didn’t get ¢hat from my side of the 
family. (Zo dady.) Sittee up, and show 
the ladies how you standall aloney. (Bady 
gloomily assents to standing on his mother’s 
lap for a moment; tumbles down instantly, 
and watls.) Oh, never mind, then. He 
shan't stand up if he doesn’t want to. 

SATISFIED MATRON (excusing/y). P’r'aps 
the dear little thing’s tired. 

YounG MorHeErR. No, it isn’t that. 
(Confidentially.) I suppose it’s a subject 
I ought not to talk about, but it’s his 
father’s obstinate temper, if you want to 
know what it really means. I can see it 
peeping out of him, young as he. is, 


already. Te Tl want a Jot of correcting 


when he grows. (Baby screams apprehen- 
sively.) No, no; mamma won’t punish 
her booful boy. (Soothing/y.) ‘Tourse she 
won't. ’Ook out of the window at the 
moo cows. 

SATISFIED MATRON (Opéimistically.) 
You'll find he’ll grow out of it. 

YounG MOTHER (with doubt). I’m not 
so sure. What I go by is the eldest 
boy of a cousin of mine; and believe me 
or not, just as you like, but that boy is 
the biggest young tyrant you ever saw. 
Thinks nothing of answering his mother 
back, and only the other day 

(Recounts stirring domestic incident. 
Large lady, who is occupying at least 
two seats, brags to neighbour.) 

LarGE Lapy. Stout? . Why (cath 
kind of proud regret), 1 really say some- 
times that I do believe I get stouter every 
day of my life. I have myself weighed 
every now and then, but it doesn’t seem 
to make any difference. My doctor says 
that it’s a matter of constitution, and 
that’s about all I can get out of him. 

Her NEIGHBOUR. I suppose if you 
were to diet yourself—— 

LARGE Lapy. Oh! I don’t believe in 
that, bless you. (Avnowingly.) Oh, no! 
I look on it as a sin not to thoroughly 
enjoy your meals ; seems to me like flying 
in the face of Providence. Of course 
(reasoningly), if you hadn’t got them to 
eat it would be altogether different ; but 
I have got them to eat, thanks be, and I 
look upon it asa duty to eatthem. (Fans 
herself with “* Ladies’ Own.”) IT shall be 
glad of my lunch to-day, too. I haven't 
had anything excepting a few odd things 
since breakfast. 
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Her NEIGHBOUR. I knewa lady once 
who went to Homburg, and she-—— 

LarGE Lavy (definitely). If I can't 
get thinner without going abroad I prefer 
to stay as Iam. I may be old-fashioned, 
but England’s quite good enough for me. 
Let those go gallivanting all over the map 
that like it. I don’t. Besides, I’m not 
such a believer in exercise as some 
people are; there’s such a thing as over- 
doing it. (Confidently.) Catch me riding a 
bicycle! I think the way that some women 
rush about nowadays, respectable English 
women, too, is—well, I tell you candidly 
that simply to think of it throws me into 
a state of 

HER NEIGHBOUR. 
gentle exercise ? 

LARGE Lapy (g/oomily). Make me 
worse very likely. It dozsn’t do to take 
everybody's advice. 

Her NEIGHCOUR (zi/h some spirit). 
Well, I’m sure I’ve no desire to force my 
advice upon you; you commenced the 
subject, and all I 

LARGE Lapy (reminiscently). But when 
I wasa girl, my dear—this, now, is a fact — 
I was counted the prettiest figure in all 
Brockley. I was, indeed! Slim? (Lifts 
hands despairingly.) Slim wasn’t the word 
forit. I remember my poor dressmaker 
saying once—I’m_ speaking of some 
twenty or two and twenty years ago, 
before you were thought of, and when 
the fashions were different—I remember 
her saying, ‘‘ Ah! Miss Totness” (that was 
my maiden name before I was married), 
‘“Ah! Miss Totness,” she said, ‘ there’s 
some credit in fitting vow.” And the next 
day that poor creature-—I'm telling you 
the absolute truth—went into a decline, 
and-—(séghs) —ah ! as I said at the time, it 
scemed as though it was to be. 

(Shakes her head dolefully.  Starp fea- 
tured youns person explains an aguaire 
Zamour to sprightly companion.) 

SHARP Frarures (zuvth great relish), 
So J, naturally enough. was annoyed, you 
understand me, Miss Walters, and I wrote 





Perhaps a_ little 
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him a note, very short note it was, but 
very straight and to the point; and I said, 
*€ Dear Mr. Boorman,” I said, “after what 
I heard last night,” I said, ‘‘it is desirable, 
for the sake of all parties, that our ac- 
quiintance should cease.” 

Miss WALTERS (approvingly). 
was one up against him. 

SHARP Features. Let me finish what 
I'm telling you. And I weat on to say 
that it was no use entering into argument 
about the matter, because my mind was 
quite made up; and I hoped he'd be as 
happy in his future life as—I underlined 
this part—as he deserved to be. 

Miss WaLTERS (che2rfully). 
take that which way he liked. 

SHARP Features. Wait a bit! “As 
he deserved to be,” I said. And then I 
finished up by saying, ‘I am, dear Mr. 
Boorman,” I said, ‘‘ your friend and well 
wisher”; and then I signed my name. 
Very well, then! Just as I was clos- 
ing the envelope, the thought struck 


That 


He could 


me—— 

Miss WALTERS. 
postcript ? 

SHARP FEATURES (annoyed). Oh! do 
let me tell you all about it without inter- 
rupting. It won’t take me many minutes, 
and then you can interrupt as mych as 
you like. (Resumes incident.) As 1 
say, the thought struck me that I m‘ght 
just as well add something at the end 
of the letter; and so I took up the pen, and 
I said—in the letter, you know —I said, 
‘Perhaps another time that you pass re- 
marks about other people, you will take 
care that you are not overheard.” And 
then (glecfud/y) I put just one more bit 
that I expect made him stare. And what 
d> you think it was? 

Miss WALTERS (cross af recent re- 
proval), Oh, Z don't know! You're such 
an extraordinary girl, 

SHARP Tearures. IT simply added 
these three words, ‘ Walls have ears.” 
(Beams upon Miss Walters proudly.) 
That’s af I said, ‘* Walls have ears.” 


Didn’t you add a 
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Miss Watters (stil snappish). 
what did that mean ? 

SHARP Features. Oh, well! (Ae/p- 
fessly) that was for Asm to find out. 
He’d have to read between the lines, 
don't you see. He could make what he 
liked of it. 

Miss WALTERS (co/d/y). I think it was 
a stupid thing to write down at the end of 
a letter. 

SHARP FEATURES (amazed/y). Stupid? 

Miss WALTERS (definitely). Yes, stupid. 
Silly! Foolish! Can’t think what you 
could have been thinking about to put in 
a sentence like that. (Shurp Features 
gasps wth astonishment.) He must have 
thought you’d gone off your head to go 
and put down an absurd thing like that. 
‘* Walls have ears,” indeed. If you'd only 
left that out. 

(Train stops at station. Burly gentle- 
man, with cigar, essays to open carriage 
door.) 

INDIGNANT Lapy (next to window, 
breathlessly). You can’t come in here, 
my good man, the door’s locked; and 
besides, if it wasn’t locked you couldn't 
come in with that low cigar. What 
you want is a smoking compartment, 
and 

Burty GENTLEMAN. Ye’re wrong, ma 
good woman, I’m in no want of a smok- 
ing compairtment. All that I require 
is 


Well, 








INDIGNANT Lapy (severe/y). ‘Then 
pleas: leave the handle of the carriage 
door alone, and go away. If there’s the 
feast sign of disturbance I shall simply 
scream out and 
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Buriy GENTLEMAN. Ye’ll pardon me, 
ma’am, for a 

INDIGNANT Lapy. Go away, please ! 
Go away at once! This compartment is 
reserved for ladies. (Aitterly.) Can't 
you read what’s on the window? 

BurRLy GENTLEMAN. It’s just pre- 
ceesely for that reason 

INDIGNANT Lapy (excifed/y). Some- 
body call the guard and have the dread- 
ful man taken off. (Zo Burly Gentleman, 
wrathfully.) Vm ashamed of you, a man 
of your position in life. From Scotland, 
too, above all other places. 

Burity GENTLEMAN (afpvalingly). If 
yell but listen for one meenute I'll tell 
you 

INDIGNANT Lapy (definitely). We don’t 
wnt to hear anything at all that you’ve 
got to tell us. Simply go away, please. 

BurLty GENTLEMAN. I’m_ not going 
away without fairst 

INDIGNANT Lapy (shrieking). Guard ! 
Guard! Come here instantly. Look at 
this dreadful Scotchman forcing his way 
into the compartment. 

GuaRD (remonstratingly). Now then, 
sir, what ave you up to? What d’you 
want, aye? You mustn't go interfering 
with these ladies, you know. 

BurRLyY GENTLEMAN (feelingly). I 
wouldna interfere with them for thairty 
thousan’ pound, ma man. I merely want 
me guid wife that’s sleepin’ in yon corner, 
and if 

Lapies (a//owing door to be unlocked). 
Oh, well! (Complainin sly.) Why on 
earth didn’t he say so before? It woulJ 
have saved all this argument. 
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And dead men tell no tales, ’twas well ; no help could come in time, 
For the days drew on, and the seals were gone, and the North is far to climb. 
But there is a Hand on sea and land that cannot miss a crime. 


IT. 
Girls as fair as the silks they wear I’ve seen across the seas, 
[ know the spells of the Southern belles, and the eyes well-played to please, 
But a single tress of our sunny Jess was worth the whole of these. 


Barefoot Jess with homely dress and a scrap of tartan plaid, 
Such winning grace in her dimpled face, and such dear laughter had— 
A man might die for the witchery of a kiss of her and be glad. 


And she was to wed the man who was dead—or lost—a distinction light, 
For let him be brave or a puling knave, and let him falter or fight, 
[s not all one when the cold comes on and that abysmal night ? 


You with the fire and your heart’s desire when the year is growing old, 
Think of the sun that is never begun and the fellness of the cold ! 
For it takes a life as a sealing-knife which Death’s keen fingers hold. 


Yes, lost or dead, what profited with no relief to send ? 
And Allan O’Thwayte the whaler’s mate made bold at winter’s end 
To ask once more as he’d asked before for the love that she gave his friend. 


And Allan then went up to the glen where the burn is fed by the snow. 
In his voice a love that surged above the words that he uttered low, 
“To see him again were a hope too vain; and I have loved you so!” 


But the girl had turned with eyes that burned in the fever of despair— 
“ The heart that I had is dead, is mad, I have no love to share! 
And what were life as another’s wife and Robin frozen there ? 


“Yet I will ask of your love one task, but one, will you face it, or fail ? 
Is not the fate of a friend as great as the price of a whale-bone whale? 
Bring him to me from yonder sea alive, if alive, but sail!” 


His voice was dumb and his heart was numbat the words of his own death-toll, 
But what cared he for the frozen sea or the bergs that plunge and roll ! 
With the dawn of day he had sailed away, for he loved her as his soul. 


III. 
So the Wooed-and-Wed of Peterhead went into the Polar seas 
To look for the lost in the land of frost where the hearts of the mountains freeze 
Daring the breath that plays round death, a maiden’s heart to ease. 


And the whaler rose to meet the floes and strained as she felt their grip, 
Or gave her breast to a wave’s wild crest and lapped it with her lip. 
From peak to hull no following gull was whiter than the ship. 
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And he scemed to have come with the dead man home and she, when the 
hour was past, 

(For love has wings, and sorrowings are made and fade so fast), 

l1ad sorrowed a bit and forgotten it and had turned to him at last. 


And a gentler scene arose between his eyes and this grim world’s-end, 
When they should stay on a Sabbath day a little time to spend 
By the grave of the dead at Peterhead ; for his rival had been his friend. 


So he went full slow across the floc, but at last he gained the strand, 

Then turned his head to the Wovoed-and-Wed and hailed and waved his 
hand : 

When, lo! a cry came answeringly from out of the frozen land. 


Over the snow like the wail of woe in the cry of a Whip poor Will, 
Or like the tongue of a wolf who has swung to the scent and means to kill, 
It hung on the air and faded there, and Allan’s heart stood still. 


But then he jeered at the heart that feared a sound in the emptiness. 
He had his work to do—not shirk for a cat-call more or less— 
And he set his face for the lightest trace of the dead man’s last distress. 


IV. 
And now he was ’ware of a dead sea-bear and a pile of stones thereby, 
And the tattered rag of a signal-flag—a tragic irony. 
But hope is part of a brave man’s heart, though it make him but strong to 
die. 


He found a track which led him back and inland from the shore, 
And up to the ice of a precipice, a cable’s length or more, 
When again the cry came ringing by that he had heard before. 


' And out of the ground a figure wound through the roof of a lair of snow, 
Wierd as the theme of a graveyard dream, gaunt as a gallows crow, 
And rocked itself on an icy shelf moaningly and slow. 


it sucked at the heel of a dead grey seal like some wild creature caged, 
And peered at the prize with puckered eyes, critical and aged, 
Glancing askew at the presence new as jealously enraged. 


Then full in his sight it rose upright and bowed to the bitter wind, 
Muttering words—the wild sad words that tell of a broken mind. 
And Allan could trace the witless face of the friend he had come to fin« ! 


Was ¢his a task that love should ask? Was ¢hzs the reward of pain? 
God ! how the voice of the devil-choice rang in the drear refrain, 
“ Bear him away to Buchan Bay, and he shall be well again! ” 
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Bear him away to Buchan Bay? Safe to the arms of Jess? 
What of the days that would be always! What of the fell distress 
Of honcur saved for a life enslaved in a hell of hopelessness ! 


“ Alive or dead,” were the words she said. Well dead then let it be! 
And he felt for the lock of his rifle-stock and he sank upon one knee, 
While his brow broke cold with the sweat that told of his strong agony. 


He knelt in the track of the r. aniac as still as a thing of stone, 

And drew a bead with a hunter’s heed on the heart that had killed his own. 

And the seagulls cried as though they vied for the first of the dead man’s 
bone. 


But yet he stayed with the rifle laid. He fingers the lock and feels, 
While out in the bay the seals at play—the glistening mild-eyed seals— 
Stop to stare at the new thing there, the motionless speck that kneels. 


For a torturing thought awoke and fought with the hate that the fiend had 
sown. 

Could he live a lie with her pure, clear eye looking into his own? 

Could he love her still with this deed of ill mocking in undertone? 


And he flung to the snow with a startled throw the gun he had held till then 

What though wrong strive with the strength of five if right with the strength 
of ten ? 

(For over his face there passed the trace of the spirit that strives with men.) 


And he reached to the truth of a law whose youth is older than time is old, 
Of sacrifice the eternal price of love—and the test of the gold. 
Though how it went in the argument Allan could not have told. 


He only knew that he loved her true, far more than his happiness. 
She had asked him this and it should be this! What of one heart the less! 
God help him, he should do faithfully. Robin should live for Jess. 


Yes, it was done ; the day was won, though wearily went the fight. 

But the eye that had been so clear and keen was sad with a wistful light, 

And the yellow hair that the Northmen wear was touched with streaks of 
white. 


V. 
Now Allan meant in this intent of saving his hapless friend 
To lead him back along the track to the ice-floes’ seaward end, 
And sail away to Buchan Bay where his wild wits should mend. 


But the crazy man divined the plan and fled with a mocking cry ; 
Pauseless he went up the steep ascent of each acclivity 
Till he gained a peak with a frenzied shriek and laughed into the sky. 
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He stayed not still for Allan’s will but dropped into some dim space, 
And took a ravine which came between on the very glacier’s face 
With the cunning leap of a mountain sheep familiar with the placc. 


A strength of limb denied to him, as they say, who is strong and sanc, 
Fitfully forms in the cust and storms of the wild distempered brain. 
Be this as it may the daft that day was strong with the strength of twain. 


And Allan found that he made no ground for a! that his wit could teach, 
For the madman sped with tireless tread warily out of reach, 
And still at the dawn of the sccond morn cach was watching each. 
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And Allan had failed for the time, but hailed the hope of a surer way 
By bringing aid from the ship, and made for the head of the frozen bay. 
at there is a moon when all things keep, and there is an ill-starred day ; 


And who shall win when the fates begin to rustle their pinions black ? 
l‘or the bergs that ride with wind and tide had driven the vessel back, 
So that she lay ten miles away low in a red sun’s track. 


This was the thing which, wearying in hunger, and alone, 
Allan learned as he returned to drop on a barren stone, 
sick with the sense of his impotence and with doubt of the drear unknown. 
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And into a cleft which the wind had left the worn-out whaler crept, 
To wait till the sea should again be free, but little watch he kept, 
For sleep is kind to the tired mind in the cold; and Allan slept. 


VI. 
What are the ways of the law which sways the mind of the insane? 
Could it be just the vague mistrust of being hunted again 
That took control of the madman’s soul in the fetters forged of Cain? 


God knows. But now with twitching brow he peered from behind a stone, 
Like some wild ghoul, some devil’s-tool of a crouching skeleton, 
At the resting-place of the weary face slumbering alone. 


Down through the rocks as an Arctic fox who creeps on an Arctic hare, 
Worming low through the drifted snow, pausing to peep and stare, 
With cat-like stride he reached the side of the still form sleeping there. 


Was there no one to make the sleeper awake to the danger threatening ? 
_ Nothing to rouse those tired brows to a sense of this boding thing ? 
None: not so much as a snowflake’s touch or the shadow of some bird’s wing. 


His fingers felt for the knife at his belt and he raised his hand amain, 
His eyes all bright with the lurid light that burns in a madman’s brain, 
And struck with the strength of the blade’s full length, once, twice, and again. 


VII. 
The wind had gone and the ship came on free of the loosened ice, 
And he sat by the side of the friend who had died to pay love’s fatal price, 
And flourished the knife that had slain a life, as a priest at sacrifice. 


They closed in then, those whaling men, on that grim sentinel. 
Between rage and grief his shrift was brief, and he fell where his victim fell— 
And all is said of the Wooed-and- Wed, or little remains to tell. 


For they carried each to the frozen beach tenderly none the less, 
They laid them out and put about in the Polar solemness, 
And sailed away for Buchan Bay and brought them home to Jess. 


She did not greet, but wanly sweet she listened the story through, 
She put them by all wearily as many as came to woo, 
And faded when spring was freshening, before the rowans blew. 


She lies in the grave where the voice of the wave comes soft as a nesting dove, 
And the burn below is cool with the snow of the mountain-face above 
Between the dead she might now wed and the dead she might not love. 


Never again may we see these twain when the northing whalers start, 
Never again shall Jess and her loveliness pass with the kelping-cart ; 
God be kind to the broken mind and kind to the broken heart. 
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tentious little place of weather-board, half 
hidden in trailing passion vines and wild 
creepers. 

At one end of the verandah of this 
cottage a woman stood looking out at us 
from under one brown, up-lifted palm, as 
though expecting that the coach would 
stop. One could see by her face and the 
lissom lines of her figure that, according 
to the foolish method of reckoning age by 
years, this woman was still young, pro- 
bably under thirty. But her hair was 
quite white, save and excepting where a 
few brown lines streaked it. None of it 
was grey. And the lines about her 
mouth and the expression in her big 
eyes, told one that the woman had lived a 
good deal. ‘Nothing to-day,” shouted 
Barney as we lumbered heavily past, leav- 
ing in our wake a dense cloud of white 
dust. 

Then, looking back over Barney’s 
driving-arm, and along the side of the dust- 
cloud, I saw the woman’s shoulders droop 
a little, as she turned away from where she 
had stood at the verandah end, and spoke 
to a man who appeared in the door of the 
cottage. 

Careful handling and patient listening, 
was the price which had to be paid for a 
story from Barney. We had some hours 
of early night before us after leaving 
Mindoola. I will pass over the bargain- 
ing. Barney had an interesting but con- 
fusing method of arriving at one story by 
telling a dozen other equally curious ones, 
of that great bush, the fringes of which he 
knew. Justice cannot here be done to his 
method. 

This is what he told me about the 
woman I had seen on the verandah, and 
about two men, Reginald Crockett and 
Bob Morton. Sometimes he paused to 
swear affectionately at his horses, and 
again, occasionally, to make a flying cut 
with his whip at some bat-eyed ’guano 
dozing on a road-side tree-trunk. 

‘Being lost isn’t a woman's yarn to 
frighten children with. Not in the bush 
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anyhow. You believe me. It’s a thing 
for a man to be scared of, though. An’ he 
needn’t be ashamed of his scare neither, 
fora man’s never the same again once he’s 
been bushed. You go an’ talk to some 
old stock-rider, who’s maybe never been 
bushed, but just lived most of his time 
in an’ out humpy on a station lying 
back somewhere. Maybe you’ll find him 
good as gold an’ white all through, but he’s 
not the sort o’ man you'd care to live 
with. He’s not a sociable man, an’ he 
won't talk for nuts, ’less when he’s asleep, 
an’ then maybe he’ll talk the hind leg offa 
bullock. He’s different to you an’ me, 
and most times he’d sooner be alone than 
not. 

‘“‘ Well, three years ago—maybe four— 
there wasn’t a prettier sort o’ girl in the 
Ooroonooke than Norah Fenton. That 
was her you saw on the verandah, for all 
her white hair. She was only a store- 
keeper’s daughter, but she could have 
married a squatter if she’d liked, or most 
anyone else. The manager of the Joint 
Stock in Jerieldie—that’s the next town- 
ship—he wanted her; an’ Patsy Vanity 
Ryan, of Dingo Flats, him I told you of ; 
he wanted her. But Norah, she'd been 
brought up in the bush before her father 
took to storekeeping in Mindoola, an’ she 
loved the bush an’ bushies. So the bank 
manager didn’t get much of a look in, and 
Patsy Vanity, he was just a bletherskite 
of a man, anyhow; the sort of chap 
who'll always sit like a bag of coals on 
his horse if he lives till Doomsday. A 
no-account man in the bush. 

‘“No! Norah would have Bob Morton, 
or else, as she told her father, she’d die 
an old maid. Well, the old man cut up 
pretty rough about it, as I can well 
understand, bein’ a father myself, with 
a daughter that’s—well . 

‘ And so, Norah?” 

‘“‘ Well, as I was saying, the old man got 
his wool off about it. Norah was his only 
child, an’ her mother was dead, years 
back. You see, this Bob Morton was a 
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white man enough, and real good com- 
pany, but he was a bit wild. Well, he 
was two ends and the middle of a 
damned young scamp, if you'll excuse 
my bad French. No harm in him, you 
know, but now an’ again he’d get as full 
of tanglefoot as he could hold, and gallop 
the legs off a horse all night for sheer 
devilment. He was a shearer and a 
bound’ry-rider ; an’ God knows what he 
wasn’t, in a careless, timber-getting, bul- 
lock-driving sort of way. But he’d always 
do a good turn, I never heard of his doing 
a bad one; an’ the girls all through the 
Ooroonooke swore by him. I reckon 
he was in dead earnest about Norah too, 
for he kept paddocks away from tangle- 
foot an’ all sorts of devilment after he 
began making up to her. An’ he pro- 
mised old Fenton he’d settle down, and 
work like a bullock on the conditional 
lease selection he was cockatooing with, 
out back of Jerieldie. 

“However, old Fenton had mighty 
little faith in Bob, an’ when young 
Crockett—Regnall—I forget his name 


‘ Reginald,” I suggested. 

**That’s it. Regular old country 
name, isn’t it? When young Crockett 
came meandering round the store in the 
evening after Norah, old Fenton took a 
brace, and told the girl she could have 
the Englishman, an’ welcome. This young 
Crockett, you see, had money, and was 
going to be a squatter somewhere in the 
Ooroonooke. He was getting colonial 
experience then on Patsy’s run. But all 
the colonial experience he wanted was 
what he could get in old Fenton’s store. 
An’ for the matter of that I s’pect he did 
learn more from Norah an’ Bob Morton 
than ever P. V. could a’ taught him. 

“He was clean gone on the girl, 
there’s no doubt about that; an’ you’d 
’'ve thought his courting, with all his old 
country ways an’ graces, would ’ve fetched 
any girl. It might a’ done with any other 
girl in the Ooroonooke. But, as I well 
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know—for he told me all about it himself 
—it made no sort of difference to Norah 
Fenton. She liked him, an’ told him so. 
But that was as far as he could get, with 
old Fenton at his back an’ all. An’ the 
queerest part of the thing was that him 
and Bob Morton was just as thick as 
thieves. You can’t beat a real raw new 
chum and a gentleman’s son, for devil- 
ment. They’re just the sort of chaps 
that'll gallop all night in country fit 
to kill a horse walkin’, an’ work all day, 
an’ dance all the next night, an’ drink 
whiskey all the next day; just for devilry. 

‘These two had chummed up the very 
day Crockett arrived at Patsy Vanity’s, 
fresh from Sydney, and smelling of the old 
country. An’ you can believe me or not, 
but Bob Morton and little Crockett, the 
new chum, they used to hang round Fen- 
ton’s verandah in the evenings courting 
Norah at the one time, in their own way. 

‘“‘ Bob used to do the canoodling, an’ get 
all the pretty things said to him ; and little 
Crockett ’ud sit on the verandah rail, an’ 
listen, an’ gas about the moonlight, an’ 
foolishness, old country style. Then 
they’d ride away together, an’ roust out 
an’ old man kangaroo in the bush, an’ 
gallop his hind legs off till morning, just 
to show there was no ill-feeling. But 
Norah would let Bob Morton kiss her, 
an’ she’d just hold out her hand, with a 
‘Good-night, Mister Crockett!’ to the 
little chap. 

‘“‘T know all about these things, d’ye 
see, because he’s told me himself, young 
Crockett.” 

I nodded, and Barney used words to 
his horses, collectively and individually. 
Then he lit the frayed stump of a cigar— 
coach-drivers and hotel-keepers are the 
only folk on the fringes of the bush who 
smoke cigars, unless one counts bank- 
managers, and doctors, and such-hke— 
and continued his remarks to me. 

‘Well, this three-cornered footling 
went on for a while, because, you see, 
both men were in dead earnest ; and the 
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girl loved one, an’ the father favoured the 
other. But at last Bob an’ Norah put 
their backs up, an’ the old man had to 
cave in. Bob had made two or three 
clever sheep deals, an’ seemed to be 
doing fairly well on his selection about 
that time, too. Him an’ Norah was to be 
married in a fortnight, an’ little Crockett 
knew all about it; an’ didn’t have any 
more hope than a dingo ina trap. Still, 
he used to hover round that verandah 
with Bob Morton in the evenings. That 
was habit, I reckon, like if you turn a 
stable-fed horse out in the bush, he'll 
come sniffing up to the rails every night 
for his grub. 

“What was Isaying? Get along, horses! 
Steady, you yellow cow! This isn’t a 
circus. Oh, yes! Well, they was to be 
married in a fortnight, an’ just then a friend 
o’ Bob’s comes along with his pockets 
cram full o’ notes, an’ athirst on him that 
made the Mindoola boys sit up. An’ they 
take Worcester sauce of a morning. This 
chap was an Englishman, and a regular 
devil. But it appears he had _ struck 
gold, an’ struck it pretty rich, out some- 
where the other side o’ Wando, in 
mighty rough country. Nothing would 
suit him but Bob Morton must come out 
an’ see the ground, an’ make a bit to buy 
furniture with. ‘You can pick it up,’ he 
says, ‘an’ make more in a week than two 
season’s shearing.’ 

“Bob hummed and hawed, with his 
eyes shining, an’ his fingers itching; an’ 
at last he kissed Norah, an’ said he’d be 
back two full days before the wedding. 
Little Crockett looks sideways at Norah. 
I fancy I see him, with a funny, watery 
kind of look in his eyes. An’ then he 
saddles up, an’ off with Bob and Bob's 
friend Inglis. 

“Tt was three days’ hard riding, an’ not 
much sleep, to the God-forsaken gully out 
Wando way where Inglis had struck colour. 
So Bob reckoned he’d only spend six days 
there, an’ then get back to Mindoola two 
days before the wedding. Inglis said you 
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could do the ride ina day an’ a half or two 
days through the bush. ‘But the country’s 
rough as blazes, an’ knocks hell out o' 
your mokes,’ he said. So they went by 
the road as far as the Wando hills. And 
when they got there, Bob, who knew a 
thing or two about alluvial mining, he 
was fairly bitten with gold fever. Him 
an’ Crockett worked on from Inglis’s 
patch, and fairly raked the stuff in, in the 
dry bed of an old creek. Morton reckoned 
he’d made a tidy wedding present for 
Norah while he was at it. An’ little 
Crockett, he helped Bob. 

‘“‘ Well, they stuck at it for four days 
out of the six, an’ all the time that devil 
of an Englishman, Inglis, he sat beside 
the old creek on a fallen log, an’ bustled 
them about at their work. He had a big 
case of whiskey out there in his humpy, 
and at the end of four days he was mighty 
near seeing things. Then on the fourth 
day, he says, 

***’m goin’ into Tibbereena, you chaps, 
to havea bit of life. You peg away at the 
dirt ; there’s plenty of it ; an’ I’ll be along 
at Mindoola in time for th’wedding. You’d 
better go back by th’ road, because y’ 
know that way, an’ the other’s pretty dam 
rough.’ 

“Well, of course, Bob laughs at this. 
An Englishman telling him which way 
he’d better go in the bush! An’ Inglis 
rides away alone to Tibbereena. An’ Bob 
goes on in the dry creek bed with little 
Crockett. 

‘When the sixth morning came they’d 
made a very tidy haul, and the little man 
started rolling up his swag ready for 
riding back with Bob to Mindoola, as per 
invoice. 

‘“*What’s up now, little man?’ says 
Bob. 

‘“* Well, this is our day for making 
tracks, isn’t it 2’ 

*“* Snakes! I’m not going to leave the 
find to-day,’ said Bob. He’d got the fever 
in his bones then. ‘No! We'll knock 
another day an’ a half out of this creek, 
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an’ start when it gets cool to-morrow. 
Then we'll ride hard, an’ take the bush 
track, an’ we'll get to Mindoola some time 
on Thursday night.’ 

‘‘Bob was to be married in the little tin 
church we passed this side the township, 
an’ Friday was the day of the wedding. 
Nice fortunate day for a wedding, wasn’t 
ite” 

I nodded promptly to show my respect 
for Barney’s view of Friday as a wedding- 
day. And Barney resumed, 

“Well, sure enough, they worked right 
on, an’ were at it again before sun-up next 
day. Then, in the early evening, they 
rolled up their swags—they must have 
been worth a tidy cheque—an’ they 
started, driving their pack-horse for all he 
was worth, an’ more, down the Wando 
range on the bush track to Mindoola. 
It’s a sweet thing, that track. I’ve seen 
it once, an’ I reckon it was made by bun- 
yips. You never see a sheep there, only 
kangaroos, an’ grey rock-wallabies, and a 
few brumbies. Them, an’ death-adders 
an’ snakes of all kinds. An’ when the 
wind blows up there it howls in the 
gorges like a beast in pain. But no beast 
ever lapped in hide could howl like it. 
And no horse ever foaled could ever gal- 
lop there, not for long. But Bob an’ little 
Crockett were in a hurry when they started, 
and I reckon they scared the life out o’ the 
wallabies an bandicoots, with their whip- 
crackin’ an’ shoutin’ to the pack-horse.” 

Barney paused, and reflectively flicked 
the near-side leader’s ear with his whip, so 
that the animal plunged and jerked its 
nose from its knees into mid-air. 

“Hold up then, sleepy, an’ get along, 
you three-legged brumby.” 

Then Barney turned again to me, and 
took a light from my pipe, for one of my 
cigars. 

“Well, all this time, Norah had been 
getting ready for the wedding, and sing- 
ing an’ cooin’ to herself like a humming- 
bird. Some aunt of hers had come down 
from Queensland side to help, and old Fen- 
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ton had to live in th’ store an’ keep pretty 
quiet there. I reckon he had to eat 
hotted-up stuffs and cold snacks, that fort- 
night, same as a man has to who livesin a 
house where a wedding’s goin’ to be. The 
banns had been cried before Bob and 
Crockett went away, and things been 
fixed up with the parson for eleven o'clock 
on Friday morning. The Jerieldie parson 
holds a service once a week at Mindoola, 
you know. 

“*On the Wednesday, Norah sat on her 
father’s verandah waiting to see Bob and 
little Crockett ride down the road. She 
sat there till midnight, but Bob didn’t 
come. You see there was no way of his 
sending a message, so, of course, Norah 
worried more than a bit. 

“ Next day—that was Thursday—Inglis 
comes saggin’ down the road from Tib- 
bereena in the afternoon, galloping a 
blood horse, as if the road wasn’t wide 
enough, an’ carrying more whiskey about 
him than you or me ’ud like to pay for. 

“Norah was real glad to see him, 
because he’d been with Bob and Crockett. 
So she overlooked the whiskey, though she 
couldn’t have over-smelt it; and sat the 
Englishman down on the store verandah 
to talk to him. 

‘Well, of course, it was true Norah’s 
sweetheart had made a very tidy week’s 
takings up beyond the Wando hills, but 
according to Inglis’ showing, him and 
little Crockett had made a fortune, an’ 
were riding back then, covered in glorv 
and gold-dust, to the wedding. I daresay 
all this kind of took the edge off Norah’s 
trouble when Bob didn’t turn up next 
day. And yet she must have felt pretty 
sick, poor girl, because she went up to 
the little tin church in all her finery, to 
wait for him. 

‘The time passed mighty slow, you 
know, as it does whiles, but still it passed. 
Saturday and Sunday passed, and part of 
Monday, an’ still no word from Bob Mor- 
ton or little Crockett. An’ all this while 
Inglis was drinking Mindoola dry an’ 
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keeping all the boys lively for the wedding. 
An’ Norah, poor Norah, she was getting 
white and kind o’ trembly, ’cos she didn’t 
eat or sleep worth mentioning. 

‘“On Monday afternoon that devil of 
an Englishman got out as far as Fenton’s 
verandah, and had his blood mare brought 
round there. He'd a bottle of whiskey in 
each coat pocket, an’ he said he was 
goin’ to hustle the boys down from his 
God-forsaken creek out Wando way, dam 
if he wouldn’t. Norah, she’d just struck a 
bright idea, an’ old Fenton kind o’ en- 
couraged her in it to make her eat. It 
appears she reckoned Bob and Crockett, 
bein’ away in the bush, had forgotten the 
dates somehow, an’ were coming down for 
the wedding on the next Friday. 

©“ Ves,’ says Inglis, full as he could 
hold. ‘That’s it. But I’ll make ’em sit 
up. ° T’ll take an almanack with me.’ 

‘So he rode away with a foot long of 
Sydney Mail almanack stickin’ out of his 
coat with the whiskey bottles. And that 
was the last time that Englishman was 
seen in Mindoola. 

“All through that week Norah was 
fretting herself into a shadow, but she 
said they’d all be at the church on Friday 
morning sure enough. An she would be 
there, an’ the parson would be there. An’ 
Norah’s aunt just told Fenton to do as he 
was bid, for the girl’s mind was set. It 
was too, an’ a team o’ bullocks couldn’t 
have shifted her from the front of the 
little church, when Friday mornin’ came. 
It’s a strange thing when a girl in trouble 
gets a thing into her bones. You've got 
to get out o’ the track, an’ lend her the 
bush, an’ I reckon God somehow fixes 
things up accordin’. 

‘¢ Well, you may reckon the whole town- 
ship was out on parade in front of the tin 
church ; and the parson from Jerieldie 
was there, an’ half the Ooroonooke be- 
sides. It must ’ve been a thunderin’ 
nervous time, I tell you; an’ Mick Foley 
from the hotel did a roaring trade in 
nips at the back o’ the church. At 
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eleven o’clock they tried to get the girl 
away, and she flashed out at them all, 
through her veil, an’ asked the parson if he 
wanted her to break faith with her man. 
I think she must ’ve been half crazy with 
fretting. : 

““* It’s a hard thing,’ she says, ‘if we 
can’t give five minutes’ grace to them 
that’s riding a hundred an’ fifty miles to 
get here.’ 

“*So they waited. The parson was sort 
of flattened out. He was a young chap, 
fresh from Sydney, an’ he told me after- 
wards, when I was drivin’ him on this box- 
seat to Tibbereena, how they all got silent 
and creepy, till it was like a moonlight 
night in a five mile paddock, where the 
trees are ring-barked an’ there’s nothin’ 
alive. An’ that was noonday, when the 
sun was fetchin’ trickles o’ sweat out of the 
horses hitched up along th’ fence. He 
says he could hear Norah breathing, an’ 
the bark of a crow in a blue-gum across 
the road, startled the whole crowd of ’em 
waiting there. 

‘All of a sudden Norah jumped, an’ 
the parson told me he felt sick. They 
heard a kind o’ singing noise ’way up 
along the Wando track which runs into 
th’ Mindoola road alongside the church 
paddock. It was a queer, cracked, thin 
sort of voice, like a sick calf’s bleating, an’ 
when it came a little nearer they could 
make out the words. It. was a proper 
song, the parson told me. Something 
about a man having no time to waste 
because this was his wedding morning. I 
know there was a ‘ding-dong’ chorus 
about bells ; an’ I know that crowd never 
moved hand nor foot while the voice 
came nearer. 

‘At last it stopped, and they saw a 
horse come round the bend in th’ track, 
with a man huddled up along his back, 
and another man walkin’ along by his 
side, holding his arm round the first 
man’s neck. An’ all the while the crowd 
stood stone still, an’ the parson could 
hear Norah breathing, short and quick. 
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THE HORRORS OF LONDON. 


BY ALLEN 


UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


X.—THE EMPIRE. 


m T was, no doubt, the experience 
of an evening at the Empire 
that gave birth to the mali- 
cious saying that the English 
take their pleasures sadly. 

But the shallow observer who penned 
this hasty remark had failed to grasp the 
true character of the place which he at- 
tacked. It cannot be too clearly insisted on 
that the Empire is not,and never has been, 
intended as a mere pl:ce cf amusement. 
In the view of its high-minded manage- 
ment it is, before everything else, an edu- 
cational institution for the elevation of the 
masses. To treat it in any other light is 
to give these worthy gentlemen pain. To 
refer to it as a music-hall is simply to goad 
them to madness. 

It was at one time the secret ambition 
of the directorate to have their building 
mistaken for the Imperial Institute. In 
the pursuit of this fatal aspiration they 
recklessly imported boxing kangaroos 
from Australia and singing colliers from 
the wilds of Wales. They only drew the 
line at Nautch girls. Against frivolity of 
any kind they set their faces like a flint. 

Now it is their one craving to establish 
their concern on the footing of an annexe 
to the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—a species of Toynbee Hall. They 
spare no effort to lure the studious youth 
of those learned bodies within their walls. 
It makes their eyes well over with happy 
tears to behold, as, for instance, on the 
evening of the annual Boat Race, the 
rows of thirsty scholars, their pale coun- 
tenances worn with burning the mid- 
night oil. 





It is even said that the Empire direc- 
tors have carried their servile imitation so 
far as to call their house the College, and 
to allude to their venerable manager as 
the Dean. 

The same rigidly classical and scholastic 
spirit makes itself felt in the alleged enter- 
tainments which are given on the stage of 
the Empire. There is no thoughtless 
levity about these proceedings. The 
solemn Terpsichorean rites which take 
up the greater part of the programme are, 
it is well known, founded upon the relig- 
ious ceremonies of the ancient Greeks, as 
practised in the Eleusinian mysteries. 
To sit through these grave functions is 
a severe discipline for the young and 
worldly-minded, and has been found to 
require a free resort to tonics of a stimu- 
lating character. 

It may appear strange that in the face 
of these high and unselfish ideals the 
Empire should be made the object of 
unworthy attack. Yet soit is. There is 
no place in London which is more per- 
sistently misunderstood. ‘This is due to 
the spite of envious rivals, which have 
stooped to the basest calumnies to under- 
mine its reputation. 

The Empire has partly drawn this hos- 
tility on itself by unbecoming pride. It 
poses as the Mecca of the English-spea‘- 
ing race, and looks down on, and sneers 
at, less prosperous institutions. It claims 
to be more popular than the British 
Museum, and better known than the 
Dogs’ Home at Battersea. 

It can hardly be wondered at that 
such exorbitant pretensions should have 
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THE HORRORS OF LONDON. 


arvused 1ll-feeling on the part of the con- 
cerns referred to. The trustees of the 
British Museum have vainly tried to con- 
ceal their hatred of the Empire. The 
authorities of the Dogs’ Home have long 
been engazed in secret machinations for 
its overthrow. 

It is, however, the extraordinary bitter- 
ness prevailing between the Empire and 
the London County Council that has ex- 
cited so much remark. That the County 
Council should feel some jealousy of the 
Empire is natural enough. The Council 
is the younger institution of the two, and 
of course it has not yet attained to the 
same prestige and popularity as its older 
rival. Moreover, the performances given 
by the Couneil do not always reach the 
same high standard as that which pre- 
vails in the house in Leicester Square. 
Its entertainments are expensively staged, 
but many of the performers are open to 
the charge of amateurishness, and there 
is a certain monotony about its pro- 
gramme which will have to be got rid 
of if the Spring Gardens house is ever 
to be a real success. 

The County Council has not yet pro- 
duced a really good ballet. Its low 
comedy is not always quite refined. And, 
moreover, it 1s severely handicapped by the 
exclusion of ladies from its caste, a point 
on which it is known to feel strongly. 

Still, there is no real reason why the 
two institutions should clash. London is 
large enough for both. After all, their 
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aims are in many respects widely distinct. 
They appzal to different publics, in fact. 
The Empire is more of a civilising 
medium ; it confers happiness by other 
means. There can be no real rivalry 
between the artistes who appear on its 
boards, and those who figure in the bills 
of the Council. Let each wear his own 
laurels, without jealously interfering with 
his neighbour. 3 

How much good has been done by the 
Empire may never be known. How 
many young men have been rescued 
from evil lives by its ennobling influence 
it would be indeed difficult to estimate. 
But there can be no more inspiring sight 
for the moralist than to look around the 
crowded seats and mark the bright, happy 
faces of those who, but for this refuge, 
might have been mis-spending their time 
in far different ways, perhaps reading de- 
basing fiction or frivolous magazines, or 
brutalising themselves with the unhal- 
lowed excitement of draughts, or herding 
in the unwholesome atmosphere of the 
insidious Mutual Improvement Class, or 
riding in the degrading ’bus to the dis- 
reputable suburb to enervate their minds 
with the debilitating conversation of the 
pernicious maiden aunt. 

It is considerations like these that form 
the true glory of the Empire, and cause it 
to be pointed out to pilgrims from other 
lands, to the dusky Boer and the wild 
redskin of Chicago, as the home of Eng- 
land’s greatness. 
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ADOLPHE WILLIAM BOUGUEREAU. 


BY JEAN 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


ga F certain artists modify their 

{ “style” according as their 
ideas change with time, as a 
new tide of opinion estab- 
lishes itself in Art, influenced by fashion 
or the social tendencies of the day, M. 
Bouguereau is not one of these. After 
having manipulated colours, like those 
who have passed through the academical 
studies, the painter of ‘‘La Vierge Con- 
solatrice,” often attacked, in spite of 
criticisms has not sensibly changed his 
form or colouring. Such as he was for- 
merly he has remained. Discussion, no 
more than praise, has not turned him 
aside from the way he has chosen. 
Idealist, pursuant to his temper, a fault- 
less draughtsman, M. Bouguereau has 
found that sweetness of style, conven- 
tional grace, and mellow shades are 
the only advantages that suit plastic art, 
or, at least, the form of art he has 
thought right to adopt. One can, evi- 
dently, criticise these tendencies, but in a 
time of decay, where repeated conces- 
sions are for many the only rule of con- 
duct, one cannot, in spite of certain 
reserves, hinder one’s self from manifest- 
ing some sympathy for the artist who has 
willingly maintained his ideas to the end, 
without troubling himself about the noise 
made around him, and taking only as his 
motto the Oriental proverb, ‘ The dogs 
bark, the caravan passes.” The steady 
earnest work, only interrupted by the 
duties of his position, and the advice due 
to his pupils of the school, comprise in a 
few words the life of the painter, which 
a career of half a century has never 
changed during a single day. 
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Although one has often spoken of the 
artist and his methodical life, it seemed 
interesting to us on a fine July morning 
to go and talk with the painter whose 
pictures have found their place in the 
public and private collections of the 
world. 

Contrary to the example of a number of 
his successful brethren, generally installed 
in the modern quarters of the Park 
Monceau, or in the airy avenues close to 
the western fortifications, M. Bouguereau 
lives on the left side of the Seine, not far 
from the Luxembourg, in a large house of 
2 quiet quarter—Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs. The Parisians of the boulevard, 
whose activity is concentrated solely 
between the Faubourg Montmartre and 
the Madeleine, would call this part “the 
provinces,” with the affectation of disdain 
that the ‘ born-boulevardier” professes 
for all that does not gravitate in the 
narrow circle of the theatres, news- 
papers, and cafés! But for the thinker, 
the worker, this quiet quarter, where the 
passers-by are rare, and where the bells of 
the numerous surrounding convents ring 
all together the hours of recreation, study, 
meals, and prayers, this neighbourhood 
has a particular attraction, a restful stamp 
specially appreciated by the dreamers, 
and all those in general whom the con- 
temporary agitation and the struggle for 
life have not yet involved. To be exact, 
I should say, however, that this part is 
not absolutely deserted. Numerous artists 
have chosen to reside there, and the 
English of both sexes who come to Paris 
to study painting have, I am assured, 
a preference for these tranquil regions. 
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the work that absorbs him, we explain to 
him the object of our visit: to see his 
new works, and exchange ideas with him. 

“It is very kind of you,” answers he, 
‘‘to have come; but what shall I say to 
you? My ideas are solely those of a 
man whose work is his only preoccupa- 
tion; and at this time here are - my 
ideas.” | | 

A slight movement of the head to show 
me the canvas on which he is working ; 
with a wave of the hand to the model, a 
‘handsome girl with auburn hair, asking 
her to slightly incline her arm, and that 
is all. We respect for a while the artist’s 
meditation, but seeing that the Master 
mechanically continues to paint, we re- 
sume the conversation. , 

“This painting, Master, which now 
occupies you, and represents this young 
girl on the brink of a well, how do you 
intend to name it?” 

**T shall call it ‘ Meditation.’ ” 

“And how did you get the idea of its 
composition P ” 

“ How did I get it? Chance! I will 
tell you a truth which will not at all 
astonish you. To find a subject one 
must look for it. Once vaguely formu- 
lated, I grind the idea, and give it a form 
of some kind; then the model arrives, 
takes a pose, and, after trials, I define it. 

“T think idea superior to fact, though 
every fact admits of an idea. But I 
reckon whatever b2 chosen, it ought to 
touch the public. Thus, my ‘ Vierge 
Consolatrice,’ at the Luxemourg, by the 
types it illustrates, should mike an im- 
pression on all. It is an idea within the 
reach of all minds and hearts. Consola- 
tion, of waich every human being feels 
the want, is found there under the form 
of an episode, which encloses the general 
and superior idea. In looking at this 
subject, it seems to me, one ought to 
find the restful satisfaction I have sought. 
But since we are speaking of a point that 
interests you, I will tell you what chance 
can do. ‘The samz2 year that I worked at 
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this picture, I also painted ‘ La Jeunesse 
et l’Amour.’ Amongst all the sketches 
destined for ‘La Vierge Consolatrice’ I 
clearly saw ‘La Jeunesse et l’Amour.’ 
Such as I conceived in thought the 
composition, so I have placed it on 
the canvas, whilst my large picture 
received important modifications before 
its final completion. Thought comes by 
analogy or opposition. For example, at 
this time, I am also engaged with a 
man carrying his cross, who arrives at 
the feet of the Great Crucified. How 
did the idea of this picture come to me? 
I could not tell you. All compositions 
come alike, unless they are inspired bya 
text, but that is not in my ideas. I only 
take my subjects as I am inspired. 

‘Painting, in my opinion, ought to 
charm the eyes, and the heart, and for 
children it may be an agreeable instruc- 
tion. It has the advantage, over litera- 
ture, to represent its varieties at a glance.” 

“With regard to teaching, ought paint- 
ing to be the reproduction, as exact as 
pssible, of the text ?” 

* Not at all; the artist has the right to 
take every license. His own postry adds 
truth to the work.” 

Although this way of looking at things 
is liable to controversy, we do not wish, 
however, to discuss it, our part being 
limited solely to register the appreciations 
of the Master. 

We ask him, then, what, in his opinion, 
had the most influence on him eestheti- 
cally P 

“Tam about to answer you, perhaps, 
something monstrous. It 1s I, myself. 
Besides, I have not fuund much! I 
have loved the ancient, the antique, the 
Renaissance, but not like a jacket to 
put on my back. Everybody has inevit- 
ably somethinz personal, which cannot 
greatly be modified, as the nose, or the 
eyes, on a man’s face. Each one Has 
his own turn of mind, his impressions, 
which mark with an individual stamp 
what one tries to render. Those wh) 
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my pupils to follow this school, as I am 
an old ‘hand,’ and obstinate. However, 
I pity those it misleads, for they won’t go 
far.” 

** What will become of them, then ?” 

“They will go backwards; perhaps 
they will transform themselves into re- 
actionists, which, besides, does not say 
much. It would be better they should 
become talented artists.” 

‘* Do you believe in an evolution ?” 

‘I believe in all evolutions. Nothing 
recommences in an absolute form, but I 
do not attach much value to theories. 
Beauty modifies itself. It is a question 
of epoch. Why does a head, which one 
found beautiful at the time of the Res- 
toration, shock you now? One cannot 
understand it. It is extraordinary to 
think how each epoch has its particular 
character.” 

‘Is not the dress the reason? ” 

‘Perhaps. But that is not sufficient 
to explain it. The way of living of an 
epoch leaves its special stamp. Accord- 
ing as the latter has been calm or 
troubled, one can find traces in the 
style of the time.” 

‘“‘Can you, then, prognosticate what the 
Art of to-morrow will be? In music, one 
is now led to suppose that the future 
master will be he who will blend the 
simplicity of Gluck with the orchestral 
combinations of Wagner.” 

‘One cannot tell, music is a more 


simple art.” 
‘¢ How 1s that?” 
“ How? It takes less time to learn. 


Thus, looking at it technically, it takes 
much less time to form a musician than 
a painter. ‘The mean age of the ‘ Prix 
de Rome’ music pupils is twenty, whilst 
that of painters, sculptors, and architects, 
varies between twenty-two and thirty ; 
whence the proof, that the former can 
more easily acquire the science of their 
Art than the latter. It is, besides, curious 
to think that it is possible to write down 
all the sensations of the soul with notes ! 
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The profession is, in fact, more quickly 
acquired. I do not mean by that—the 
same as for sculpture—that less talent 
is necessary, but I look at it simply 
technically. To return to painting, what- 
ever may be its future fate, we have for 
it an unerring guide—Nature! With 
its mumerous aspects, its riches, it will 
maintain the artist in a certain train of 
ideas, always giving him something to 
rely on. It is, for him, truth in splendour 
and reciprocally, which withal comes to 
the same. All changes with time, and, 
though it experiences numerous fluctua- 
tions, Beauty remiins! I think it is a 
want felt by humanity, and even those 
who affect to despise it, in the main, 
desire it! But how define it? That is 
the difficulty. Both of us have perhaps 
different ways of interpreting it. Thus, 
for me, Beauty, one of its forms at least, 


is the head of a young girl seen the other 


Sunday. I should be all the same em- 
barrassed to tell you why! Was it the 
expression, the charm, the figure, or the 
‘gift’ which presented her thus to me? 
I cannot tell, but I had all the same a 
vision of noble esthetics. For us 
painters, what most often fails is the 
model! One takes then, no matter what 
head, even that of the ‘Venus of 
Milo,’ and one accomplishes—a wooden 
head !” 

I avail myself of this digression to ask 
the artist if he believes our race, viewed 
plastically, issin degeneration P 

““That is not at all my idea. They 
always talk of our ancestors, big fellows 
—as high as that !”—(here an ascend- 
ing wave of the hand)—“ but without 
stopping at the fact that it is not the 
biggest men who have done the greatest 
things, the men of genius being rather 
of short stature. I do not believe that 
our forefathers were sensibly taller than 
we. For that we have only to see their 
armour, in which many of us would find 
a tight fit! Now let us take the dresses. 
I have seen so many in which the sleeves 
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REVELATIONS OF AN ALBUM. 
PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 
BY JOSPH HATTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. MARGETSON. 


XXV. 
VICTOR HUGO’S DRAWING OF THE 
GIBBET. 

EARS ago,” says a Parisian 
journal in 1869, ‘Victor 
Hugo made a pen-and-ink 
drawing of a corpse swinging 

on a gallows. The only title that he 

could find for his drawing was the 
onomatopoetic word couic. Shortly after- 
wards he heard of the execution of John 

Brown. He at once effaced the mono- 

syllabic legend, and wrote under his 

drawing, ‘John Brown.’ The drawing 
was engraved, and may still be met 
with, though rarely, in the hands of 
dealers.” A photograph of the picture was 
sent to me by Victor Hugo. It simply 
bears the date of the original drawing, 
and the signature of the draughtsman, 

“Victor Hugo, 1860.” The drawing was 

hardly made without an object. Victor 

Hugo was not the man to work in that 

way. If he had not already sketched 

one of the most remarkable chapters in 

L’ Homme qui Rit, the idea and the motif 

were surely in his mind. You will find 

the weird development of the original 
sketch under the heading of ‘Conflict 
between Death and Night.” It describes 
the youthful victim of the Comprachicos 
frozen by terror, and cold in presence of 
life and death in their most gruesome 
shapes. You can see the corpse, you can 
hear its chains creaking in the wind, you 
can feel the chill of the storm and the 
horror of it. As the gale comes up from 
the sea in gusts, the corpse emphasises its 
dismal oscillations. It no longer swings. 





It is tossed. The chain ceases to grind, 
it shrieks. You hear the rushing noise 
that follows, a noise of wings. The flight 
of ravens is another terrible reality. Black 
flying specks prick the clouds, pierce the 
mist, increase the size, come nearer, amal- 
gamate, thicken, utter cries, and alight on 
the gibbet. They talk and croak; the 
wind responds to the foul birds’ croaking 
acceptance of putrefaction. You can 
fancy you hear the tomb _ breaking 
silence. Presently the croaking ceases. 
Then a single raven perches on the 
skeleton. This is a signal for the rest. 
They all precipitate themselves upon the 
corpse. There is a cloud of wings ; then 
all the feathers close up, and the hanged 
man disappears under a swarm of black 
blisters struggling in the obscurity. Is it 
he? Or is it the wind? He makes a 
frightful bound. The hurricane comes 
to his aid. The phantom falls into con- 
vulsions. The squall seizes him, and 
hurls him about in all directions, and 
the ravens cling onto him. Thcn, a; if 
some grim humorist of the n‘ght had 
seized the chain, and was playing with 
the mummy, it turns and leaps. It even 
terrifies the birds. It is as if there is sud- 
denly an explosion of these unclean crea- 
tures. Then they return and adapt them- 
selves to the hideous movements of the 
corpse, tossed to and fro in the gale. So 
graphic in its details is the picture that 
you realise the reality of it, though it is a 
work of pure imagination. 

I turn from this section of the Album, 
which contains many reminiscences of 
Victor Hugo, to the version of his great 
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for a war correspondent to write a great 
news despatch ; another to get it on the 
wires for his editor. I have done little 
in that way myself; but the Standard in 
London, when President Garfield was 
shot, had the credit of a fairly graphic 
account cf that sad incident, set forth in 
the longest cable that had ever been dis- 
patched from New York to London, and 
I wrote nearly the whole of it in the 
telegraph office, the operator picking up 
my manuscript and ticking off my mes- 
sage as fast as I prepared it. Although 
Ino longer remember the words, I have 
a vivid recollection of the dramatic 
suggestiveness of its opening sentences, 
which began with a man running wildly, 
as the watchman on the tower saw the son 
of Zodak run before Cushi, towards the 
White House panting with the news, 
“The President is shot!” I shall always 
remember the inspiring effect of standing at 
the New York end of the Atlantic wire, 
and telling all Europe the dramatic story 
that I knew all Europe would read the 
next day with breathless interest ; I held 
the cable for hours and hours, as the 
ancient marine: held the wedding guest, 
held it without tiring, and with the con- 
sciousness that I should not tire the public. 
No novel ever had such a prompt and 
vast circle of readers as that seven-column 
despatch which related the beginning of 
the Garfield tragedy. 


XXVIII. 
““ TALKING SHOP.” 

I have often talked shop with William 
Black, who is a master of the artistic use 
of natural effects in illustrating character 
and the development and exhibition of 
incidents in fiction. One day, chatting 
with Black in his London chamber, over- 
looking the Thames I’mbankment, we 
discuss :d the value of the pathos that 
might belong to a gray morning or an 
evening mist when woven in with a sad 
thought or a tender episode. Comparing 
many instances of this influence of nature’s 
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moods in art, Black found that he knew 
nothing more touching in the language 
than the closing sentences of Ruskin’s 
introduction to his notes on Turner’s 
drawings. While I was quoting Ossian 
he turned to his desk and handed me a 
Ruskin pamphlet, with a leaf turned down 
at page nine, and the following words were 
marked :— 

“ Morning breaks, as I write, along 
those Conistom Fells, and the level mists, 
motionless and gray beneath the rose of 
the moorlands, veil the lower woods, and 
the sleeping village, and the long lawns by 
the lake shore. ; 

“Oh, that someone had told me, in 
my youth, when all my heart seemed to 
be set on these colours and clouds, that 
appear for a little while'and vanish away, 
how little my love of them would serve 
me, when the silence of lawn and wood in 
the dews of morning should be completed, 
and all my thoughts should be of those 
whom, by neither, I was to meet again.” 

Black stood watching the river Thames 
as I read thes: words that had been 
marked down for remembrance, and it 
seemed to me that the pathos of them 
was heightened by the traffic on the silent 
highway that went on all the same, and 
will continue to ebb and flow whether the 
gray clouds, that hang above the familiar 
towers by the river, be associated with joy 
or with sorrow. 

Black takes six months of the year to 
think out a novel ; the other six to write it. 
He lives at Brighton, and his workshop is 
at the top of the house. It isa long room ; 
one side of it is filled with books, the 
other has his desk, set between two 
windows that overlook Paston Place and 
at the same time command the Channel, 
freighted with distant ships. On the wall 
there are an Admiralty chart of the Western 
Highlands, a caricature of the novelist from 
a comic paper, a couple of water-colour 
drawings by himself of a ‘‘Night in 
Camberwell Green” and ‘Memory in 
the Western Highlands,” and a pair of 
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bronze medals, designed by his friend 
Macphail for the University of Edin- 
burgh; and in a corner, upright and 
defiant, like two rigid sentinels, stand a 
pair of Indian clubs. A simple room, 
plain even to coldness. No luxurious rug 
or easy-chair breaks the monotony of it, 
and no bit of colour feeds the eye, unless 
you look for it in nature’s own pictures of 
sky and sea that are framed by the 
windows. Examine the bookshelves, and 
you shall find the novelist’s favourite 
authors. They are Heine, Alfred de 
Musset, Thackeray, and Georges Sand; 
and the particular works of the two last 
mentioned which he has read most fre- 
quently are Esmond and Consuelo. Marcus 
Aurelius must not be forgotten as one of 
his constant literary companions. At the 
same time he is a miscellaneous reader. 
You can see that his books of modern 
poetry, politics, history, travel, are not 
merely ornamental. Black’s real work is 
chiefly done out of doors; he merely 
transcribes his plot at his desk; not in 
a fantastic garb, after the manner of 
Wagner ; not like Schiller, with a flask of 
Rhenish at his elbow; not like Johnson, 
throwing off his Ramblers as the printers 
wanted them; nor Goldsmith, in loose 
apparel ; nor like Jerrold, taking a turn at 
intervals in his garden, though Black’s 
desk is as clean and neat and devoid of 
litter as were those of Jerrold and Dickens. 
Washington Irving could often write in 
spite of obstructions and noises of all 
kinds; but even his muse rebelled oc- 
casionally, as is evidenced by a note in his 
diary at Bordeaux in 1825. ‘“‘ Harassed 
by noises in the house till I had to go out 
in despair and write in Guestier’s library.” 


XXVIII. 
THE BEGINNING OF A CAREER. 
The opening of Miss Braddon’s career 
is characteristic of the woman’s energy 
and courage. 
As a girl she was attracted both to the 
orofession of literature and the stage. 
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She acted in several country theatres, and 
at the same time wrote short stories and 
literary sketches, her first little books 
seeing the light through the press of a 
provincial publisher. She had written 
many trifles, both in the way of fiction 
and essay, before Lady Audley. The 
story of that story is a romance in itself. 
Mr. Maxwell had started, in more or less 
of rivalry to Dickens’s first periodical, a 
magazine called Robin Goodfellow. Dr. 
Mackey was its editor, and Lascelles 
Wraxall was his second in command. 
There had been some difficulty in regard 
to the opening novel, in consequence of 
which the new periodical was upon the 
eve of postponement, a serious contre- 
temps in the face of its extensively ad- 
vertised date of publication. The day 
before a decision was necessary, Miss 
Braddon heard of the difficulty, and 
offered to write the story. 

‘But even if you were strong enough 
to fill the position,” was the publisher’s 
reply, “there is no time.” 

‘‘ How long could you give me ?” asked 
the aspiring authoress. 

‘* Until to-morrow morning.” 

‘* At what time to-morrow morning ?” 

“If the first instalment were on my 
breakfast-table to-morrow morning,” he 
replied, indicating by his tone and man- 
ner the utter impossibility of the thing, 
‘it would be in time.” 

The next morning the publisher found 
upon his breakfast-table the opening chap- 
ters of Lady Audley’s Secret. 

Robin Goodfellow did not hit the 
public. It did not live to finish Lady 
Audley. Maxwell lost money over it ; 
but he discovered Miss Braddon, whose 
story took the town in its three volume 
shape, and laid the foundation of fame 
and prosperity. 

Miss Braddon told me she_ should 
never have written Lady Audley’s Secret 
if she had not read Zhe Woman iim 
White. She regarded Wilkie Collins as 
‘her literary godfather. 
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XXIX. 
“JOHN NEEDHAM’S DOUBLE.” 

Either to a master of research or to an 
imaginative writer, the beginnings of 
things would prove a mos‘ engrossing 
subject. How a man starts in life is 
always the vest chapter in hic biography ; 
how a novelist hit upon the theme of his 
most successful story, how he discovered 
his plot and characters, what inspired 
them, where the germ of th2 idea came 
from, how long it took to fructify, would 
be an interesting revelation. Miss Brad- 
don used to keep her skeleton-plots, and 
her husband was proud of his bound 
volumes of her manuscripts. I have 
heard him say, “In time to come it 
might be doubted that one hand could 
write so many novels, all so good.” The 
modest authoress, with a blush even in 
her matronly days, would deprecate Max- 
well’s admiration of her work. ‘But 
here they are,” he would say, ‘‘ every one 
written in her own hand, just as they 
have been set up by the printer.” And 
very admirable “copy” they made, writ- 
ten in a fine, firm, unwavering hand, the 
caligraphy of one who knows what she 
wants to say and knows how to say 
it. There are other writers of popular 
works who are just as careful of their 
manuscripts. Some day the volumes may 
come to the hammer and be fought for 
among collectors. From the Braddon 
library of MSS., however, one book is 
absent. Lady Audley, which was the 
sensation of its time, pronounced upon 
in eloquent terms of praise by Zhe Zimes 
and bought in thousands by the public, 
was destroyed in a fire at the publishers 
—the constant lament of John Maxwell, 
who gave the authoress that doubting and 
doubtful chance of fame and fortune re- 
ferred to in a previous paragraph. 

The late Duke of Devonshire collected 
at Chatsworth House a gallery of the 
original sketches of great pictures. I 
know no gallery so intensely interesting. 
The working of the imagination in the 
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conception of a fictitious story, or its 
development into a romance or a play, 
is to me one of the greatest mysteries. 
Setting aside, for the moment, the origin 
of other people’s stories, one of my own 
experiences is curious enough to be in- 
teresting, however unimportant the sub- 
ject. One day, walking along a broad 
passage in a London store, I saw 
approaching me a man who was strangely 
like myself. I supposed for a moment 
that it was a newspaper friend of mine 
whom some clubmen called my double. 
As we neared each other the likeness was 
remarkable. Ona close acquaintance I 
found the double was myself—I had been 
walking up to a mirror that filled one end 
of the passage. Reflecting upon the 
incident at night, I thought of two people 
who might really meet in that way, so 
like each other that they stopped to 
remark it, and found, on being intro- 
duced, that they were about the same age, 
and that their initials were the same. 
From this my fancy drifted into supposing 
one of them in difficulty and despair, 
having determined upon suicide, suddenly 
conceiving the awful idea of killing the 
other and taking his place in the world. 
Then I remembered a financier and mem. 
ber of Parliament who had committed 
suicide, and I pictured in my mind his 
career up to the very last of his prepara- 
tions for committing suicide, and at that 
point confronted him with a very double 
of himself, and conceived in him the 
wicked inspiration, full-born, and strong 
of purpose, “This man shall take my 
place.” Having brought him to this 
terrible pass, I put him through all the 
horror of it; the fear and dread, the 
guilty hope of freedom by another’s death, 
and I followed him home and heard him 
try to justify the crime he contemplated, 
and account to the man’s friends for his 
disappearance. ‘‘ Many a man,” he said 
to himself, “comes to London and is 
heard of no more. He is on his way to 
a foreign land ; it is thought he has gone 
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popular names— popular in the best sense 
—against one or two writers of the so- 
called English school; both sides have, 
of course, disparaged the other. Some 
critics cannot praise Dickens without dis- 
paraging Thackeray; others, it seems, 
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between a play upon words and an ex- 
pression of opinion. Two rival names 
are mentioned in it, both so good that the 
one complements the other, like the two 
harmonious colours on a painter’s palette. 
The heroine of the comedy is a bright 
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cannot do justice to Howells and James 
without a fling at both Thackeray and 
Dickens. The controversy strikes me as 
a trifle absurd, though I may not be suffi- 
ciently narrow in my tastes to understand 
what it all means. 

The topic recalls to me a reminiscence 
of one of poor Henry Byron’s comedies. 
There is no harm in it, and the point lies 


_do you say to Webster?” 


American girl, full of fun and patriotism. 
Praising her own country at the expense 
of her English lover, in a spirit of honest 
fun she tells him that America has even to 
undertake the task of teaching England 
how to spell, apropos of which announce- 
ment, she triumphantly demands, ‘‘ What 
“* Walker !” 
responds the Englishman. 


[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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of one hypochondriacal nightingale when 
his own country teemed with  clear- 
throated ones was too much for the light- 
hearted Italian, and he could not stand it. 
Similarly, all one’s friends and relations 
have been rushing abroad in despairing 
search of warmer skies and clearer atmos- 
pheres. For myself, I began with Ostend, 
and then tried Trouville and Dieppe. I 
am sunburnt to the bone, satiated with 
colour, and English falls unpleasantly on 
my ears after the suave purring of foreign 
tongues. I want to live for six months of 
the year in France or Italy, ignoring the 
existence of an English winter—a winter 
which, spent in the country, is given up 
to the odour of decaying vegetation, 
occasional hunting, and all the boredom 
inseparable from reeking skies and muddy 
roads. 

The inhabitants of Dieppe are gradually 
awakening to the importance of securing 
a constant stream of English visitors. 
Several English writers, Mrs. Stannard 
among others, have taken up their abode 
in the town. Their animated descrip- 
tions of the pleasant bathing and sur- 
rounding drives and walks have induced 
many friends to spend holidays there, and, 
for the last year or two, the number of 
English visitors has largely increased. 
But whereas advertisements all over Eng- 
land proclaim the merits of Boulogne as a 
place of residence (Fenian agitators in- 
cluded gratis), there is not a word about 
Dieppe, which possesses many natural 
advantages. The bathing is good, and 
the question has long been under con- 
sideration of laying out golf-links for 
wandering Britons who are’ unable to 
enjoy even their holidays without some 
such means of beguiling the time. 

At Trouville in the midst of the racing 
fortnight there is much to interest and 
amuse the casual visitor, from the bright 
tints of the gaily clad fruitsellers to the 
flashing waters of the bay and the elegant, 
if somewhat daringly toned, villas. The 
sky, too, is of a transparent blue, and the 
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sands stretch uninterruptedly for over a 
mile. On the yellow plain are to be seen 
myriad tents filled with gaily and, to our 
English ideas, impossibly dressed people, 
whose dizarre costumes and radiant para- 
sols give the place the aspect of a huge 
tulip bed. In the cofé commun (mixed 
quarter) where men and women bathe to- 
gether, the ladies’ dresses are of all shades 
of colour and coquetry. Indeed, many of 
them have come direct from Paris, and are 
worn with the distinction which a French- 
woman only can achieve. Nothing de- 
lights a French demi-mondaine so much 
as a season at Trouville withan unlimited 
supply of dresses for the occasion. The 
“little horses,” too, afford a maximum of 
excitement with a minimum of expense. 
The most favourite promenade is the 
Boulevard des Italiens de la Normandie. 
From twelve to twelve-thirty the sands are 
deserted. The races occupy all the after- 
noon, and then fashionable visitors dress 
for dinner. After dinner, baccarat in the 
Cercles is played until one or two in the 
morning. And so the days go by. 

The principal feature of Ostend is the 
great sea-wall called a digue, which is three 
miles long, forty feet high, and thirty-five 
yards wide. This digue is the favourite 
promenade for visitors at all hours of the 
day. There are also two wooden piers 
called the estfagades, projecting on both 
sides of the entrance to the harbour. In 
addition to its other attractions, Ostend is 
blest with a Cursaal not unlike any other 
Cursaal, and where the visitors do the 
usual things common to Continental re- 
sorts, such as dancing, reading, and flirting. 
The town itself stands on a low piece of 
land which is almost entirely surrounded 
by water ; it is clean and well laid out. 
The houses being painted in various 
colours, with a complete disregard of the 
laws of harmony, have a pleasing effect on 
one’s esthetic sense. 

The digue commands a delightful view 
over a wide and extensive district which is 
almost destitute of trees. Ostend is also 
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“His lips just moved once again, and, 
being very near him, she heard : 

*** And you will not ?’ he said. 

‘** No,’ said she, and she kissed his lips, 
and he smiled and turned on his side ; and 
he nestled his head, as it were cosily, on 
her lap, and he said no more. 

“Thus died Stephen, the silversmith of 
Strelsaw, happy in his death because Osra 
the princess had not refused him thrice. 
And she laid him gently on the ground, 
and rose, and went across to where the 
king sat with Rudolf. 

*«*Sire, he is dead,’ said she.” 

After many months, the story goes on 
to tell, Prince Henry raised a statue to 
Stephen the smith, and he caused to be 
engraved beneath it the words, ‘ From a 
Friend to a Friend.” ‘‘ But when this 
monument had stood three days in its 
place, there came thither a lady closely 
veiled ; she prayed on her knees by the 
monument for a long while, and then 
rose and stood regarding it ; and her eyes 
rested on the last words that Prince 
Henry had written on the stone. Then 
she came nearer, and kissed the words, 
and, when she had kissed them, she 
whispered softly, ‘From a Lover to a 
Lover’; and, having whispered this, she 
turned away and went back to the palace, 
and came no more to the tomb, for fear 
that the people should remark her coming. 
Yet often in the days that followed she 
would open the window of her _ bed- 
chamber by night, and she would whisper 
to the silent trusty darkness, that holds 
secrets and comforts sore hearts : 

““* Not thrice, Stephen, not thrice !’” 

One may suspect that the whole of the 
heart of Princess Osra has not been re- 
vealed even to Mr. Anthony Hope him- 
self—but this is only to say that she is a 
woman and he a man. 

Would that Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
Sir George Tressady (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
might be described asa fairy-tale. Would 
it were even a sermon—anything but the 
very dull novel that I fear it is. A novel 
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of the governing classes, of political per- 
sonalities, parliamentary measures, and 
the feminine forces and ambitions that 
count for so much behind them, of dis- 
contented democracy, riotous colliers, and 
socialistic agitation: of these materials 
interesting novels have certainly been 
made before to-day, and one would have 
said that Mrs. Ward was just the woman 
to make a masterpiece of its kind—for 
her severest critic cannot deny her a wide 
knowledge of the movements of the day, 
and a sure skilled hand in the delineation 
of modern social types. However, she 
has unmistakably failed, and produced 
instead a book which is neither interest- 
ing as a novel, nor suggestive as a study. 
Of course, she always writes well, in a 
clear-headed, workmanlike way, and there 
are passages here and there in Sir George 
Tressady that one notes for their business- 
like statement of conditions and charac- 
teristics — but, after all, ‘‘ business-like 
statement” is strange praise to bestow on 
a novel. Yet is that merit of very occa- 
sional passages the only merit I can find 
in a novel, in which the situations are 
drearily hackneyed, the characterisation 
entirely obvious, and the dialogue yawn- 
ingly commonplace. The most exciting 
passage I have found in Mrs. Ward’s new 
novel, is this analysis of a political situa- 
tion. Again, strange praise to bestow on 
a novel! 

“The general situation was a curious 
one. Some two years before this time a 
strong and short-lived Tory Government 
had come to an end. Since then all had 
been confusion in English politics. A 
weak Liberal Government, undermined 
by Socialist rebellion, had lasted but a 
short time, to be followed by an equally 
precarious Tory Ministry, in which Lord 
Maxwell—after an absence from politics 
of some four years or so—returned to his 
party, only to break it up. For he suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon them a measure 
in which his own deepest convictions and 
feelings were concerned, and which had 
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behind it the support of all the more im- 
portant trade unions. Upon that measure 
the Ministry fell; but during their short 
administration Maxwell had made so great 
an impression upon his own side, that when 
they returned, as they did return, with an 
enlarged majority, the Maxwell Bill re- 
tained one of the foremost places in their 
programme, and might be said, indeed, at 
the present moment to hold the centre of 
the political field. That field, in the eyes 
of any middle-aged observer, was in strange 
disarray. The old Liberal party had been 
almost swept away ; only a few waifs and 
strays remained, the exponents of a pro- 
gramme that nobody wanted, and of cries 
that stirred nobody’s blood. A large In- 
dependent Labour and Socialist party 
filled the empty benches of the Liberals— 
a revolutionary, enthusiastic crew, of whom 
the country was a little frightened, and who 
were, if the truth were known, a little 
frightened at themselves. They had a 
coherent programme, and represented a 
formidable ‘domination’ in English life. 
And that English life itself, in all that 
concerned the advance and transforma- 
tion of labour, was in a singularly tossed 
and troubled state. After a long period 
of stagnation and comparative industrial 
peace, storms at home—answering to 
storms on the Continent—had been let 
loose, and forces, both of reaction and of 
revolution, were making themselves felt 
in new forms and under the command of 
new masters. At the head of the party of 
reaction stood Fontenoy. The 
men who followed him ab- 
horred equally a temporising Conser- 
vatism and a plundering democracy. 
They stood frankly for birth and wealth, 
the Church and the expert. They were 
the apostles of resistance and negation ; 
they were sworn to oppose any further 
meddling with trade and the personal 
liberty of master and workman, and 
to undo, if they could, some of the 
meddling that had been already carried 
through. A certain academic quality pre- 
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vailed among them, which made them 
peculiarly sensitive to the absurdities of 
the men who had not been to Oxford or 
Cambridge ; while some, like Tressady, © 
had been travellers, and wore an Im- 
perialist heart upon their sleeve. The 
group possessed an unusual share of de- 
bating and oratorical ability, and they had 
never attracted so much attention as now 
that they were about to make the Max- 
well Bill their prey.” 

One publishing event, the public in- 
terest in which it would be unhistorical 
to ignore, is the publication of Miss Marie 
Corelli’s Zhe Murder of Delicia. Thirty- 
six thousand copies were sold before pub- 
lication, says the publishers’ advertisement, 
but I should have thought that Miss Corelli 
and her publishers would by this have be- 
come so accustomed to this kind of “ big 
business” as hardly to have thought it 
worth while to mention the fact. If, say, 
only half-a-dozen copies had been sold 
before publication, there would have been 
some novelty in the announcement of that 
—but 36,000! Well, that is only what 
one expects. In fact, one is a little dis- 
appointed that Miss Corelli has not sold 
more. Only 36,oco! She must do better 
than that next time. 

There are, I have observed, critics 
whom these Corellian statistics drive into 
a species of madness—why doesn’t the 
public buy Mr. Henry James or Walter 
Pater at that rate, and so on? I con- 
fess that I cannot perceive the logic of 
their fury. Surely they have forgotten 
“the hiddenness of perfect things.” Per- 
sonally I am genuinely pleased at Miss 
Corelli’s sales. They assure me that the 
world is swinging round on its axis in 
its old healthy fashion, and that sun, 
moon, and stars are all at their accustomed 
posts. Miss Corelli’s sales in a world 
constituted as ours follow a natural law, 
inevitable in its working as the law of the 
tides. Miss Corelli is a natural fact, and 
as such must be accepted in a calm scien- 
tific spirit. 
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The great sales of little writers, and the 
small sales of great writers are only matters 
of surprise and indignation to little writers 
with little sales. To those who have 
realised that ‘“‘hiddenness of perfect 
things” it will seem but natural and proper 
that the entire sale of all Walter Pater’s 
books put together do not probably 
amount to a third of the ante-publication 
sales of one of Miss Corelli’s novels. It 
is but fair that the things of a day should 
reap the harvest of a day. Walter Pater 
can afford to wait ; with Miss Corelli it is 
now or never. However, if Walter Pater 
can afford to wait for his readers, his 
readers cannot afford to wait for him, so I 
make my bow to Miss Corelli, and turn to 
record the one really significant publica- 
tion of the month, that of the late Mr. 
Pater’s unfinished romance, Gaston de 
Latour (Macmillan & Co.). Those who 
remember the magical opening chapters, 
published in AZacmillan’s Magazine so 
long ago as 1889, and had heard with 
eager anticipation during the interval that 
Mr. Pater was working quietly with his 
customary fastidiousness upon the remain- 
ing chapters, will be disappointed to find 
what little further progress he had made. 
Was it really, as Professor Shadwell hints 
in his preface, that he was dissatisfied, and 
had practically abandoned it? Then 
supreme indeed must have been the 
moments of his hard-won satisfaction. (Is 
Miss Corelli ever dissatisfied with her 
work, one wonders!) Perhaps, we may 
conjecture, it was a difficulty in carrying 
out the probably unique design of his 
book that caused him to put it aside; for 
the reason can hardly have been dissatis- 
faction with the writing, which is, for the 
most part, as sensitively beautiful as in his 
most perfect work, as rich in delicate 
colour and music, and as remarkable for 
exquisite detail. Consider this descrip- 
tion of the manner in which Gaston de 
Latour, ‘‘an enemy of all Gothic dark- 
ness or heaviness,” transformed the 
Gothic church of his ancestors accord- 
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ing to his own gayer, more modern, 
taste : | 

“A thicket of airy spires rose above 
the sanctuary ; the blind ¢rforrum broke 
into one continuous window ; the heavy 
masses of stone were pared down with 
wonderful dexterity of hand, till not a 
hand’s breadth remained uncovered by 
delicate tracery, as from the fair white 
roof, touched sparingly with gold, down 
to the subterranean chapel of Saint 
Taurin, where the peasants of La Beauce 
came to pray for rain, not a space was 
left unsearched by cheerful daylight, re- 
fined, but hardly dimmed at all, by 
painted glass mimicking tne clearness of 
the open sky.” 

But I have spoken of the “ probably 
unique” design of the book. It is at 
least curious, and it would have been 
more than usually interesting to have 
watched its fulfilment. For Gaston de 
Latour is, in effect, no other than Marius 
the epicurean born again in France during 
the early years of the Renaissance, and 
it was evidently Mr. Pater’s intention to 
embody in him a type of that Renais- 
sance, as in Marius he had cmbodied a 
type of the transition period between 
the fall of Paganism and the rise of 
Christianity. In Marius he had shown 
us a young Roman aristocrat of serious 
mind, and of sensitive spiritual and 
esthetic temperament, brought into con- 
tact with the influences of Christianity ; 
in Gaston de Latour he was to essay the 
analysis of a psychological situation 
exactly the reverse—the situation of a 
young Christian aristocrat, steeped in 
Christian tradition, brought into contact 
with the re-awakened humanism of the 
Pagan world, as revealed to him by the 
scholars and poets of the Renaissance. 

Mr. Pater evidently intended to accen- 
tuate this general parallelism by a parti- 
cular parallelism between the circum- 
stances and histories of the two youths; 
for as Marius opened with a description 
of “White Nights,” the ancestral home of 
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He gripped his thatch-rake and, swing- 
ing it, struck at a tree. It was the rowan. 
A long branch broke and came tumbling 
to his feet, the berries falling upon him. 
He knew it was the rowan, and his rustic 
mind took the haphazard stroke for a 
sign. He thought it was strange he should 
have struck at the rowan. He did not 
know that men can hate where they have 
kissed. 

‘“T’ rowans,” he cried, ‘‘t’ red, roosin 
rowans sha hed on for her pride o’ face 
that neet—the witch that sha wur by 
t? wickenwood. Sha give ma a handfu’ ti 
weear. Fooak saay ther’s magic in red 
.owans; ah, it mun a been fur a charm 
again hersen, as sha plucked an put ’em 
in ma cooat that neet.” 

He walked on. 

The sun, blood-red, guilty, was knock- 
ing at the Nunnery of Night—the sky a 
murderous passion struggling to cloak 
itself in grey. The temper of the wind 
rose, and great banners of cloud blew 
across the heavens, their edges splashed 
by crimson, like blood upon a blade. 

Blair left the ruts, strode the grass, and 
sat by a gap in the briars. The rose 
‘‘ dog-choops”” deepened their cheeks in 
the glare ; the long lean poplars were grey 
against red; a poppy stared from the 
stubble, a point of red in a blanching 
field, and grey was the lane and John 
Blair’s life, with one blood spot in both— 
his heart. 

‘“T” letter,” he muttered, ‘‘ theer’s leet 
left for t’ letter that’s been borning a hole 
i’ ma pocket a’ this daay.” 

He remembered—holding the letter in 
his hands—how proud he had been that 
he could read her writing, in the old days. 
Simply a country school-girl’s large writing 
and he could read it, though but a 
labourer on her father’s farm. At nights, 
alone and unknown in the granary, he 
had even wrestled with writing for her 
sake. 

An intemperate shout came taunting 
him; the flashing of lights was to be seen 
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across the fields. Shows were upon the 
Green, for the Village Feast was some- 
thing of a fair. 

‘* Ah is dowly an’ lone ti neet,” he said, 
reasoning with his weakness, “an he 
roavin’ aboot, an’ ma’ greetin here like 
a moozy-faced lad for his gell. Ma God, 
bud if ah cud get a grip o’ t’ shak bag 
showman’s trooat he sud pipe pretty 
speeaches to t’ devil an’ whustle naw mooar 
women that way. Ma lass, ma lass, cud 
thoo nut a’ waaited for thi man, and 
he theeaking awaay int’ next sheer? Nob- 
but fahve months ti waait, lass, an’ thi 
man theeaking for thee an’ for t’ child we 
thowt were ti come. T’ noation o’ t’ child 
sud a’ stopped thoo, lass, if thoo wanted a 
man.” 

Now the lane was Blair’s friend again. 
It comforted him to talk of his trouble 
beneath the briars. 

“Twelve months ti neet,” he said, “‘ sen 
sha went, an ma lahtle heeam wur left as 
poor as windle-straw. A lahtle hoose all 
derk for a man cuming heeam. But 
twelve months ti neet, an awready ah feel 
t’ pooer gangin’ oot o’ ma airms. A 
wooman teks t’ strength oot of a man ?’ 
mooar waays than yan, but this is t’ far 
end o’ all.” 

He broke open the Ictter, his mood 
having changed, and, by the fading light, 
read : 

‘“Husband,—once thou said I were 
like to thee as the grass to the lane. I 
cannot be that no more, my John, but I 
can be to thee what folk at home called 
fog and folk about here call after-grass. 
My lad, the after-grass is sometimes better 
crop of the two. When I left the little 
home, John, the wine were in my head, 
lad, and the fight of the child in my 
blood. I were but a fond, daft woman, 
full of lonesomeness for a man’s strong 
arm. Thou wert so long away, lad, and 
the world seemed hard, and he had gold 
for the giving. Thy child, John, it were 
thy child, and it had thy een. It died in 
the dawn. But now, dear lad,—my John, 
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—the after-grass—and let me come back 
to thee.” 

He stood up, passion working its will 
upon his face. ‘Naw, by God!” he 
cried, ‘“thoo mun staay wheer thoo be. 
Tha’s besmeared me yance. I’ll na mooar 
o’ thi bonny-huney.” Just then the gust- 
ing wind topped the hedge, baring his 
head for the vow. 

Something else had happened. __Bilair’s 
arm, raised as for a blow, fell to his side. 
His tense figure slipped through the years, 
and, in amoment, his stature became that 
of a man grown old. The wind blew at 
him ; he shook ; his spirit snapped. 

Over the fields came the sound of the 
village band, playing its way to the Feast. 
Now the one thing that could move Blair 
to mercy was music, for he had lipped 
flute in the band. It was playing one of 
those airs that trembie to the country to 
die, having become palsied in the towns. 
We hear them with a heedless pity, and 
yet how sweetly the worn thing may lie 
upon the breast of an ill-tempered wind. 
That night the band played the air— 
the words of the song Blair knew, for the 
song told of the Home of a Girl. 

Her name, and his wife’s name, was 
Maggie. So the hatred went out of the 
man, for the out-at-elbows song befriended 
him in his hour, plucking at his sleeve, 
and his heart happening to be there. 

“* Maggie,” he sobbed, ‘“‘thoo sal cum 
back, ma dearie ; ma dreeam in the daay- 
tahm, ma dawn in the neet. Thoo sal 
cum hack ti croodle in ma airms, ma doit 
dearie, gress an efther-gress, booath.” 

And so saying he walked slowly down 
the lane, now on the ruts, now on the 
grass ; his tired feet could not quite give 
up the ruts. 

His house was a dim shape in the dark. 
The wind, flapping like uncertain sails, 
made a strange noise. Still the rain did 
not come. He was used to lighting his 
The house was as dark as the 
night. 

Gfoping, he sought the sneck of the 
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door. This his hand found; he raised 
the sneck, and threw back the door. In 
stepping forward hestumbled. There was 
a bundle upon the step. 

He bent, and tracing the outline, dis- 


covered the warmth of a woman. He 
bent lower ; it was his wife. She awoke 
to his touch. 

John?” 


** Maggie !” 

“John! John! the ‘after-grass’? ” 

‘Gress an’ efther-gress, booath.” 

“Oh, John!” 

‘Cum into th’ hoose, Maggie, let's 
maak it heeam yance mooar.” 

She held him, quivering, whispering. 

**T’d like first to walk to t’ wickenwood 
with thee. It’s luck, maybe, to start again 
from where we sweethearted. It’s Har- 
vest Feast night, is it not, John? T’ rowans 
will be red again. I’d like, first, to stand by 
their magic with thee.” 

“Tt be a derk, soamy neet,” he said. 

“ But my lad’s arm’s fair strong,” said 
she. 

They went up the lane, walking together 
upon the grass—back upon God's carpet 
for weary men and women. 

They stood by the rowan, he pulling 
the berries low so that she might touch. 
Her fingers dwelt upon a cluster. 

‘“‘ Meg, thoo maun’t give ma a charm ! 
Thoo did that yance ower, ma lass. Nivver 
heed t’ rowan an its magic.” 

Her arms found him. 

“‘John,” said she, speaking with a sweet- 
ness that sank deep into him, “I'll give 
thee something better than red _ berries. 
I'll give thee, please God, afore next 
t? rowans breeten, another son.” 

Once again he cast kisses upon her 
mouth, but there came a break in these. 

A footfall in the lane made Blair look 
up—a heavy bragging footfall upon the 
ruts. 

“ A soamy neet,” said Blair. “* T’ rooad 
be derk.” 

The man stopped. 

“Dark it is,” said he, ‘‘an’ blacker than 
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gallows, I s'y. Wot’s the w’y to Fotty 
Five ’Owses, an’ loosen yer langwidge, 
gav’nor.” 

‘* Fahve an’ Fotty Hooses tha meeans,” 
said Blair. 

“Fotty Five or Five an’ Fotty, wot’s 
the hod’s so long’s I’m ’appy? Down't 
twist yerself in yer demned dialeck fer 
me ; I’m from London w’y.” | 

‘‘Straanger,” said Blair, ‘“‘thoo be owt 
bud behaved. Ah think tha mun a ben ti 
t’ yaloose.” 

“If it’s ale yer arst me, I’m sober es 
a jedge’s ’ed. ’Ave yer a lucifer? The 
rowd’s a bad gaime, gav’nor, es I can tell, 
s'welp me, an’ a pipe’s the pore man’s pal. 
Jest a metch.” 

Blair fumbled. 

“ Ah’ve nobbut t’ odd metch,” he said. 

“Wot I says is, ‘hod’s es good es 
hevens.’ Tip the metch, gav'nor.” 

Maggie had gone to the rowan for a 
friend ; she knew the stranger’s voice so 
well ; it had sworn at her so often. Such 
a voice a woman never forgets. 

At the first sound of the Showman’s 
voice Maggie prayed that she might not 
cry out loud. Then other thoughts came 
and went, like stars before the eyes of one 
dazed. How cruel it was of the Show- 
man to come back into her life just when 
Happiness was leading her home by the 
hand. But she must be brave and not 
cry out, nor speak above a whisper in her 
husband’s ear. The Showman must not 
know, her husband must not know. No 
one must know save Maggie. 

But the match? A match meant a ccer- 
tain light to a woman, and Maggie knew 
that voice so well ; and, oh, if the Show- 
man saw her face two men might fight, 
and the devil would look on, in the 
road. 

Maggie's fingers were upon her hus- 
band’s arm. 

“Not the last match, Jack,” she whis- 
pered. “ We shall need it—for—for the 
fire —at home.” 

“Ow!” said the stranger, sighting a 
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woman, ‘so that’s yer little gaime. 
There’s luvly woman ’ard by an’ ’andy, 
an’ the devil es third pawty to keep ’is 
heye on the purprieties. Never mind 
wot she s’'ys. Tip the metch, / s’ys. 
No night so dark but wot yer find a 
woman—if yer know where to look. 
Wy, I tells yer, gav’nor, at the village 
ahead ie 

“Oh! Jack,” whispered Maggie, not 
daring now to touch him, “give him the 
match, the last match ; give it, an’ let us 
go! Tell him—to go.” 

“Thoo mun be wick, straanger,” said 
Blair. ‘‘ An’ theer’s t’ metch.” 

Maggie knew, then, the terror of a 
secret, how it struggles to speak, to shout 
itself upon the silence. 

The Showman lit his pipe ; then, with 
the match still between careful curving 
hands, his eyes warily watching the flame, 
he approached Maggie. 

“Jest for a peep at the pretty lydy,” he 
said. 

Deliverance came to the woman as the 
dawning of a kind day. One supreme 
second and the danger was dead. It was 
so simple, yet, to the last throb of her 
conscious body, Maggie will not forget. 

Ere the showman could raise enquiring 
eyes, Maggie made forward, her breath 
striking the flame—the match was out. 
It dropped, a poor harmless thing, in the 
road. 

An’ jest when I was agoin’ ter look 
at the pretty lydy,” said the Showman, 
‘“‘owt goes the light, before the man is 
ready ; that’s the wy of woman. Wot I 
sy is, my pipe’s lit. A pipe’s cheaper 
comfort than your’n, old pal, and carries 
no consequence, to speak. A warm night 
to yer, an’ a reckunin mornin’.” 

“Thoo can git mooar metches at 
t’ yaloose doon t’ lane,” said Blair with a 
laugh in his voice. 

The Showman went on with his brag- 
ging step; John Blair never knew how 
near he came to taking a life in the lane 
Maggie only said she was cold. 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. NISBET. 


m| HE pleasures of a holiday are 
not complete till you have 
left the daily newspaper be- 
hind you. This I realised the 
other day in the Engadine. Thither, in- 
deed, the London newspaper travels. in 
ordinary course, but as it is three days old 
by the time it reaches you by post, and 
a week before it lies on the table of the 
reading-room of your hotel, you are under 
no temptation to open it. And then a 
curious light breaks in upon your soul. 
You begin to breathe a new atmosphere, 
to revel in a _ new-found freedom. 
You are conscious of having shaken off 
invisible fetters. For society has forged 
no chains for itself comparable to those of 
the daily press. If you happen to ride 
into the City by a morning train or ’bus, 
you will understand to what extent the 
modern Englishman has become the slave 
of the newspaper. He has surrendered 
his whole personality to it. He sees with 
its eyes, hears with its ears, and thinks 
with its cerebral organisation. The effect 
is to stunt his own powers of observation 
and intellectual initiative. In his par- 
ticular line of business the newspaper 
slave may retain a certain freedom of 
action, but in all else he takes his 
mental hue from the paper to which he is 
in the habit of subscribing, as the arctic 
fox takes his colour from the polar snows. 
The immediate result of this is that the 
quality of originality is becoming rarer 
and rarer in modern life. Men think, as 
soldiers fire, in platoons and companies ; 
they await the word of command. Polli- 
tical discussions rage in the morning 
trains and ’buses referred to; but on in- 
vestigation it will be found that each com- 





batant derives, not only his facts, but his 
arguments, from the morning paper that 
lies on his knee. It is his editor who 
supplies him with ammunition. 


* * 
* 


Perhaps there is an even brisker trade 
done in opinions than in news properly 
so-called. Life is highly specialised now- 
adays, and outside his own sphere of 
activity the modern man finds it con- 
venient to allow his newspaper to do his 
thinking for him. I was going to say his 
favourite newspaper, but the phrase would 
open the door to a misconception of the 
true nature of the case. The causes that 
lead to a man’s taking in Zhe Daily 
Chronicle on the one hand, or TZhe 
Standard on the other, are as various 
and as subtle as those which determine 
whether a rain-drop falling on the Rocky 
Mountains shall flow into the Atlantic or 
the Pacific Ocean. Once the choice is 
made the whole intellectual life of the indi- 
vidual is coloured by it. So much may 
be affirmed with certainty. Whether, as 
Mr. Gilbert suggests, every British baby is 
born either a little Liberal or a little Con- 
servative, is extremely doubtful. The 
times may have been when that was so. 
But the rival parties have so _ largely 
changed their ground, that they are no 
longer to be identified by their principles, 
but only by their badges. 


* & 
* 


To be spared having an opinion on the 
question of the day, or even from knowing 
that there is such a question, is a boon of 
no small importance ; and this is the re- 
ward awaiting the man who boldly throws 
off the tyranny of the daily newspaper. 
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From the outside one sees what a 
snare and delusion they are, how one 
day’s news is killed by another’s, so that 
after reading them for a week, morning 
and evening, in all the editions, one is no 
better informed than at first. The more 
one reads newspapers, in fact, the less one 
knows. This arises from the confusion 
of mind created by an infinitude of small 
details which are not worth remembering. 
The “ meatiest ” column of a newspaper 
is that serried mass of small paragr: phs 
beginning at the top with a line and a 
half and getting down to as much as 
twenty lines. But read it, and unless 
there should be some point in it of 
special interest to yourself, the effect 
produced is a mental blur; you carry 
away from it no information whatever. 
It would be more instructive to read one 
paragraph a day and pass the rest of the 


paper by. 
ee 

The great fault of the daily paper, how- 
ever, is not so much its quantity of news 
as the essential sameness of its news from 
day to day. This, most people notice 
with regard to political speeches and lead- 
ing articles on “the situation ” ; but is it 
not also true in relation to murders, 
divorces, breach of promise _ cases, 
suicides, swindles, robberies? As we 
are all bent upon saving time, I would 
suggest that the newspapers should be 
brought out once a year, and should con- 
tain not an actual but a typical case of each 
class of offence, now in popular demand 
—the typical murder, the typical divorce, 
and soon. Everybody has heard of com- 
posite photography. You have twenty 
young criminals, let us say, to hand, 
or, if you prefer it, twenty members of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and out of the total number you wish to 
derive a prevailing type. So you photo- 
graph them all, one upon the top of 
another, until the twenty different images 
are blended into one. This is the com- 
posite face. It is not a likeness of any 
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one sitter in particular and yet it contains 
some suggestion of all, like the family re- 
semblance which runs through a medley of 


sisters and cousins and aunts. 


* @ 
® 


Why not have our reports done on the 
same principle? Let the intelligent jour- 
nalist at the end of the year sum up for 
us the results of his observation in crime, 
law, politics, society, and what not ; for 
there is no sort of reportable affair to 
which the composite process does not 
appear to be applicable. 

7° 

Murders are so varicus that they might 
have to be classified, but under the heads 
of jealousy, greed, and revenge all the 
salient features of this extensive descrip- 
tion of crime might be brought in. Can 
you recall.a murder lying outside those 
simple lines, unless committed under the 
full influence of insanity, which, of course, 
would transport it into another branch of 
my scheme P 

+ 

The divorce case would present some 
difficulty. I think it would be quite 
necessary to depict the composite female 
respondent as of somewhat mature age, 
for the number of divorcées of from thirty- 
five to forty-five far exceeds that of the 
younger women. ‘Truth might compel us 
also to mark her as slightly addicted to 
spirits. As to that matter of age, I con- 
fess myself puzzled. The theoretical 
respondent would be some giddy young 
thing, the girl-wife, the victim of a loveless 
marriage organised by callous and igno- 
rant parents. Meeting her affinity, who 
might be the novelette man—tall, spare, 
dark, with violet eyes, a fierce moustache, 
and long hair—such an_ unballasted 
creature might be expected to fall. 
Whether it be, however, that the girl- 
wife is rare, or rare the novelette man of 
her dreams, certain it is that her case 
hardly ever comes before the courts. Nor 
does one often meet with a good-looking 
respondent of four or five and twenty. 
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The average is much older. What does 
this imply? Do wronged husbands more 
readily forgive, if the culprit is young and 
attractive? Do young wives furnish less 
cause for marital uneasiness ? 

* 

The breach of promise case, the suicide, 
the swindle, the robbery, offer each the 
plainest lines for a composite picture. I 
fear the breach of promise case, typically 
considered, would require to contain a 
soupcon of seduction—a trifling ingredient 
like a breath of garlic in the salad—just 
as the suicide, despite its victim’s express 
affirmation to the contrary, would be an 
affair of insanity. How runs the typical 
breach of promise case? Two young 
people walk cut together. Matrimony is 
not in their minds, or, at all events, not 
in As. But opportunity is too much for 
them. To speak of love, says a great 
writer, is to make love. They make love. 
For want of a leafy glade where they 
could pour out their souls to each other 
by moonlight, the young couple pass an 
occasional evening in the young lady’s 
home. ‘The young man is invited to tea; 
and tea in our age is more potent in 
affairs of love than wine. Presently it 
becomes an understood thing that the 
sweethearts are engaged. No word is 
definitely spoken on the subject, but by 
some fatality the young man is impelled to 
buyaring. In due course a jury assesses 
the damages, which the young man never 
pays. 

*° 

Without knowing it, the suicide is usually 
the victim of meteorological conditions. 
The favourite month for suicide is June, 
when Nature in these latitudes is at her 
loveliest. This is because the regenera- 
tion of the vegetable kingdom is repre- 
sented in the animal economy by a stir- 
ring of the vital saps which, running 
in morbid channels, seek a tragic issue. 
Theoretically, the suicide month ought 
to be November or December, and this 
was for a long time, perhaps still is, the 
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idea of poets and writers of fiction. But 
the admirable statistics collected by the 
Home Office of late years leave no room 
for doubt but that suicide is far more an 
affair of the season of the year than of 
the personal circumstances of the victim. 
That would have to be considered in my 
composite scheme. But there are other 
circumstances in connection with suicide 
which are not so clear. In these same 
admirable Home Office returns which I 
have before me, I find that during the 
past ten years the number of suicides 
and attempts at suicide per thousand of 
population in the United Kingdom has. 
been steadily rising, the highest point 
being attained in the latest year for which 
the figures have been procured. This is 
not climate evidently. Is it bad trade, or 
bicycling, or newspaper-reading, which is 
notablyon the increase? That the suicide’s 
pretext should be disappointed love does 
not affect the meteorological theory. His 
case, indeed, is the simplest of all. It is 
folly to suggest, as I believe was done 
some time ago in a Home Office or Local 
Government Board circular, that it can 
ever be anything but “ insanity” chronic 
or temporary, using the word of course in 
its more elastic meaning. Insanity is to 
be inferred as much from deed as word. 
If a man hangs or shoots himself in the 
face of difficulties which other men face 
bravely, he is obviously weak in judgment, 
or morbidly strong in impulse, #.¢., insane, 
however strongly in his farewell letter he 


may affirm the contrary. 


* @ 
* 


The “composite” of suicide then, I 
apprehend, would present no difficulty. 
We might have to say that a defaulting 
cashier blew out his brains for love because 
he had undermined his constitution with 
alcohol and excessive piety, but it would 
all be insanity at bottom. If the suicide 
could reason, there is one argument that 
would inevitably stay his hand. Bad as 
things may be, it must be better to see 
them out, because there is always an 
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eternity awaiting us. The would-be suicide 
misses nothing by delaying the fatal coup; 
he is sure to have all the eternity he wants 
—I was going to say the “time,” but that 
would hardly do—on the other side. 
Meanwhile, on this side there is the never- 
failing possibility that things may mend, 
and that there may still be an unexplored 
corner of Vanity Fair worth seeing. 
* @ 
e 

The value of the composite process of 
reporting with regard to petty crime of 
all sorts, litigation, sport, political “ situa- 
tions ” at home and abroad, and the like, 
is too obvious to require insisting upon. 
The popular novel, now issued in so many 
volumes by different publishers, would 
lend itself to the treatment. I am not 
without hope that this might be applied 
with advantage to sermons by our hard- 
working clergy, who would thus be dis- 
pensed from preaching more than once 
a year. A year’s sermons ought to be 
capable of compressing into very small 
compass. JDessicated theology is not, I 
trust, an idle dream. Indeed, I am sur- 
prised that it has not, so far, been found 
expedient to tabulate or summarise doc- 
trine, so that the intending traveller might 
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see at a glance the routes by which the 
various competing churches propose to 
conduct him to his goal. 
o° 

What I would mainly hope to cure by 
this method, however, is the evil of idle 
repetition, in which the daily press in- 
dulges with regard to the common events 
of life. But, in truth, the possibilities of 
the system are endless. Socially, legally, 
politically, morally, the salient and dis- 
tinctive points in a whole year’s experience 
would be very few. Probably the com- 
posite record would vary little from year 
to year. I have suggested the annual 
publication of these composite reports, 
but if the results were found to be 
monotonous, one year being exactly like 
another or nearly so, as I apprehend 
would be the case, I should have no 
objection to extending the period to a 
century or even 500 years, by which time 
interesting changes might be expected to 
manifest themselves in society. Issues 
of Zhe Daily Telegraph or The Daily 
Chronicle in the composite form, at 500 
ycars interval would be interesting read- 
ing. One might even find something 
new in the leading article. 
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LETTERS TO CLORINDA. 


So, in course of time, every theatre in 
London has its comic opera. Then the 
public says, ‘ Bother comic opera! We’re 
sick of comic opera.” Whereupon some- 
body discovers a Nova Scotian Shakes- 
peare, or a Hottentot Ibsen, and we have 
a boom in problem plays. Pinero is com- 
pelled to write problem plays. Grundy 
looks on enviously for a while. Then says 
he to myself, ‘I can do this sort of thing, 
I feel sure. Here, give me pens and paper ; 
I’ll soon show them!” and Grundy gives 
us a problem play. Then Jones looks 
round, and sees problem plays succeeding 
everywhere. ‘‘So ho!” says Jones, to him- 
self, ‘“I must be in this!’ He tries and 
likes it. ‘‘ By Jove, it’s a good deal easier 
than you’d think,” he says to himself, “ I’ll 
do a lot of them while I’m about it,” and 
he settles down toa series. Then Had- 
don Chambers comes up from the country, 
and asks people ‘‘ What’s doing ?” 

“Qh, problem plays,” is Mr. Tree’s 
reply, ‘‘can’t you give us a problem 
play ? ” 

“JT don’t see why I shouldn’t be able 
to,” replies Chambers. ‘I’ve heard that 
Jones is writing them. When do you 
want it by?” 

‘‘The sooner the better,” answers Mr. 
Tree ; “it’s impossible to say what will be 
the fashion next season.” 

*‘ Any part for yourself?” asks Haddon 
Chambers, taking out his note-book. 

“ Oh, well,” replies Mr. Tree, “if, while 
you're about it, any small character part 
occurs to you, that it seems to you I might 
be trusted with, why, let me have it.” 

‘‘T know what you mean,” answers 
Chambers. 

‘Just some small part in which I could 
be useful to the play,” continues Mr. 
Tree. ‘ You know the sort of thing that 
suits me: a man who dominates the play, 
and says all the good things, and has the 
sympathies of the audience—the character 
round whom the action chiefly centres. 
Some little part of that sort that I could 
1aake stand out.” 
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“JT think I understand you,” is Mr. 
Chamber’s reply, and away he goes, and 
later on we have his problem play. 

The boom passed quickly, or we should 
have had a problem comic opera from 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, and a pro- 
blem melodrama from Messrs Sims and 
Shirley. After that there came the turn 
of these musical farces, and now some- 
thing like seven-eighths of the theatres in 
London are playing musical farces. That 
seems to me to mean the beginning of the 


end. 


I was in at the Prince of Wales’ a little 
whileago. Between the acts, in the smok- 
ing-lounge, I listened to the talk of a couple 
of men, the typical patrons of this form of 
art. . 

“A little quiet,” drawled one, criticising 
the first act. 

“Yes,” replied the other, ‘ but Arthur’s 
sure to begin to rot it soon, and then it 
will be all right.” 

It was the rot that he was looking for- - 
ward to, with hopeful anticipation. 

The criticism of the public always 
Interests me. Years ago, one used to 
have a good deal of it, but of late it has 
been dying out. I fancy some of the 
managers who used to be so abusive of 
those earnest students of the drama, who 
would stand for three or four hours out- 
side a pit or gallery door, would welcome 
back those old times. A first night used 
to be a first. night in those days. I do 
not seem to have been to one for many 
a long year now. I dine comfortably, 
drive up in a cab, and walk quietly into 
my stall. I feel more inclined to talk 
than to listen to the play. The whole 
spirit of the thing has evaporated. ‘There 
was a time when, after waiting hours in 
the cold and wet outside, and struggling 
through a fearful crush, I sat with breath- 
less, eager anticipation, waiting the rais- 
ing of the curtain. How one did enjoy 
the play in those days! We had paid 
our price in discomfort and effort. You 
cannot buy enjoyment with money. ‘lhe 
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man who has always paid his ten shil- 
lings, and has watched the play from a 
stall, does not know what the theatre is 
like. Those were the days when pit and 
gallery took a share in the performance, 
and their criticism was generally keen and 
to the point, occasionally a little too keen. 
I remember poor Mrs. Bernard Beere on 
one first night at the Opera Comique. 
The play had been very tiresome; none 
of the characters had succeeded in in- 
teresting the audience, and the hour was 
growing late. In the last act, the heroine, 
or the heroine’s mother, or somebody, 
was in trouble. It was clear that they 
wanted to be alone. Mrs. Bernard Beere 
had to come forward and say to a group 
of some five or six people, including some 
of those who had bored us a good deal 
during the preceding acts, “‘ Well, I think 
the kindest thing we can do is to take 
ourselves quietly off.” First-nighters were 
quick in those days. One gentleman, 
‘leaning over the gallery ballustrade, re- 
marked, quictly, but forcibly, ‘ Hear, 
hear!” There was a moment’s silence ; 
then the whole house roared. It was the 
first hearty laugh we had had, and Mrs. 
Bernard Beere, looking daggers at the 
gallery, withdrew in justifiable anger. 

Fate seems to write these sort of lines 
into doubtful plays. I remember a very 
bad actor having to come down to the 
footlights and take the audience into his 
confidence with this aside: “I haven't 
the faintest notion how to act!” 

“ You’d have saved us a lot of trouble if 
you had found that out before!” replied 
a gentleman in a check tweed suit. 

Once upon a time, you may remember, 
Pinero was only an actor. On the first 
production of Louis XI. at the Lyceum, 
the curtain went up upon an excecdingly 
dark stage. Consciously or unconsciously, 
people at the Lyceum seem to drop into 
a habit of copying Irving’s mannerism 
When the curtain had been up about 
three minutes, a figure, very like Irving’s, 
and with Irving’s halting step, entered 
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into the dim scene. Great cheering 
commenced; two-thirds of the house 
were under the impression that it was 
Irving. When silence was obtained for 
an instant, a leather-lunged playgoer 
from the middle of the pit shouted out: 
‘Shut up, you fools. It’s only Pinero!” 
and the house promptly did shut up. 
Another incident I recollect occurred 
during the production of a very blood- 
curdling melodrama at, I think, the old 
Queen’s Theatre. A lady, the heroine, 


-had been given by the author a quite 


unnecessary number of lines. The 
woman, whenever she appeared on the 
stage, talked by the yard. She could not 
do a simple little thing, like cursing the 
villain, under about a couple of pages. 
When the hero asked her if she loved 
him, she stood up and made a speech 
about it that lasted three minutes by the 
watch. One dreaded to see her open 
her mouth. In the last act, somebody 
got hold of her and shut her up ina 
dungeon, and the house cheered him. 
We thought we had got rid of her at last 
for the rest of the evening. Then some 
fool of a turnkey came along, and she 
appealed to him through the grating to let 
her out for a few minutes ; she wanted to 
say good-bye to her child. The turnkey, 
a good but soft-headed man, hesitated. 

** Don’t you doit !” shouted the gallery. 

“It will make her happy,” argued the 
old idiot to himself. 

“Yes, but what about us,’’ replied the 
gallery. ‘“‘You don’t know her; you 
haven’t heard her talk. We have. She's 
quiet now. You keep her there.” 

“Ah! let me out, if only for one 
moment,” shrieked the poor woman. “I 
have something that I must say to my 
child.” 

“Write it on a bit of paper, and pass it 
out,” suggested the gallery. ‘ We'll see 
that he gets it.” 

‘Shall I keep a mother from her dyin~ 
child?” mused the turnkey. “No, it 
would be inhuman.” 
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“No, it wouldn’t,” yelled the gallery, 
“not in this case. It’s too much talk 
that has made the poor child ill as 
It is.” 

The turnkey would not be guided by 
us ; he opened the cell door amidst the 
execrations of the whole house. She 
talked to the child for about five minutes, 
at the end of which time it died. 

“Ah, he is dead!” shrieked the dis- 
tressed parent.” 

‘And you might have let his last 
moments be peaceful,” was the unsym- 
pathetic rejoinder. 

Sometimes the criticism of the house 


would take the form of audible remarks 


addressed by one member of the 
audience to another. We had been 
listening, one night, to a play in which 
action seemed to be unnecessarily subor- 
dinated to dialogue, and somewhat poor 
dialogue at that. Suddenly across the 
weary monotony of the talk from the 
stage came a stentorian whisper. 

66 Jim ! ? 

“ Hullo !” 

“Wake me up when the play begins.” 

This was followed by an ostentatious 
sound of snoring. Then the voice of 
the second speaker was heard. 

“Sammy !” 

His friend appeared to wake up. 

“Eh! Yes! What's up? Has any- 
thing happened ?” 

“Wake you up at half-past eleven in 
any event, I suppose P” 

“That'll do, thanks, sonny.” 
critic slept again. 

I expect you have heard of the gallery 
boy, who, just as Lydia Thompson was 
about to kiss the village maidens all 
round, leant over, and in a quiet voice 
of warning, called out, ‘‘ Mind the paint.” 
That story got into print. Asa rule the 
papers were kind enough not to report 
these little incidents. 


And the 
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Occasionally in those days, plays used 
to be produced, containing situations that 
reminded us of other plays. It was a melo- 
drama, and, if I remember rightly, the 
villain committed a murder, and then, with 
a meanness for which no adequate excuse 
could be offered, calmly put the fault 
upon the hero. It was a dirty trick to do, 
but the house apparently remained un- 
moved, until an unseen pit-ite began 
to whistle gently that beautiful old Scot- 
tish ballad, “ Should auld acquaintance 
be forgot.” Next moment half the house 
was whistling it, and I fear that curtain 
went for little. 

I do not know whether you remember 
Madame Titiens. She was what is com- 
monly called a fine woman, and in one 
opera—lI think it was under Carl Rosa’s 
management—she had to be made !ove 
to by af exceedingly diminutive tenor. 
Madame Titiens was singing down stage, 
close to the footlights, when the tenor 
entered at the back. She turned towards 
him and opened her arms. He flew into 
them, and she embraced him, and there 
came a piping voice from the upper 
regions of the house: 

“Turn him round. 
you've got !” 

Ah, me! I wonder shall I ever enjoy 
a play again as I enjoyed them in those 
days? Shall I ever enjoy a supper again 
as I enjoyed the tripe and onions washed 
down with bitter beer at the bar of the 
old Bedford Head—it was not then the 
gaudy palace it is now. I have tried 
many suppers after the theatre since, at 
the Savoy, at Willis’s Rooms, at Benoist’s 
new restaurant, at the Amphitryon. But 
no—there must be something wrong with 
the cooking at all these places. ‘There is 
not the old flavour about the victuals. 
‘There is a sauce missing. 

Yours ever, 
Jerome kK. JEROME. 
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worth’s time, that the people who care for good poetry are very very few. One has 
only to compare the audience secured by the late William Morris with’ the audience 
obtained by his namesake, Sir Lewis Morris, to see how absolutely this is true. Martin 
Tupper, in his day, sold by tens of thousands, and Eliza Cook the same; and there 
will probably always be popular rhymers who will com nand this large audience among 
a public which has absolutely no correct literary taste. While this will be admitted, it 
is equally true that the consensus of the best opinion of one age carries all before it 
in the next, and that this verdict stamps certain writers fora time. Thus, it is true 
that Shakespere, and Shakespere alone, stands for us as the giant of Elizabethan 
imaginative literature, in spite of all the attempts of Mr. Swinburne and a few other 
men of genius to place other gods on pedestals beside him. 

The best books to read, from any age other than our own, are those which, as it 
were, have received the hallmark of popular judgment. . This clearly means that when 
the first fever of excitement has passed, the public do accept the verdict of the few. In 
other words, the temporary excitement which surrounds and glorifies a poor and bad 
author never has, and never will have, any permanence. It lasts four, five, or even 
six years ; but it has never been known to last longer; whereas some twenty men by 
continually praising a good author will secure him fame for the next generation. 
This was what happened to Wordsworth ; and it may be said that to-day Wordsworth 
holds a position in popular esteem from which no one would attempt to dislodge him. 
Briefly, then, I should say, that while the public taste of one’s own day is absolutely 
incorrect, and while the majority of readers are reading bad books, the critical few are 
securing that the books of yesterday are placed in their proper pusition for all time. 


© * * e * 


Which public? My public, or the other man’s? Every author 

has his public, and the taste of that public is of course eminently Joseph Hatton 
‘ ; wants to know 

correct. But even an author’s public has its moods. On the whole which public. 
it is just, one may even say generous. But in his heart the author 
finds his tenderest feeling centred upon his least popular book. It is like a mother’s 
love for her weakling. A novelist, for example, feels that the work he has written 
hotly as the smith in his shirt-sleeves, with healthful conviction, its dramatic situations 
developing of themselves as it were, the natural impulses.of the theme can take care 
of itself and will; and if it do not, why then he knows the public is wrong, or has 
overlooked the true gold for the shimmering mica. But when you ask me whether 
the public taste in literature is correct, of course you refer to the public that is made 
up of Zhe Jdler public, and my public, George Meredith’s public, Mr. Zangwill’s 
public, and the public of Z7#-Brts, that in the aggregate makes up what is called the 
general: body of the nation. I doubt if such a conglomeration has any literary taste 
whatever, and if it has it is exactly the opposite from that which constitutes a critical 
appreciation of what is truly excellent, as the truly excellent is defined by those self- 
elected authorities who are permitted to pronounce judgment upon the arts and Jde//es 
lettres. Then comes in the question of time. Over how long a space are we to 
sample the public taste? Is it to be damned to all eternity for its vagaries of the 
moment, for its aberrations, its slips from common-sense, its blindness to the best, and 
its applause of the worst. If there is such a thing as public taste to-day, it is of the 
tawdriest, subject to the réclame of the mountebank-advertiser, the bounce of the 
quack, the arrogance of an impertinent and reiterated self-assertion that, with a yawn 
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of indifference, the public takes as a calculated and critical estimate. Take a proper 
number of years, give the public time to make up its mind, and I should say it is 
right in everything, for it has a wholesome habit of correcting its mistakes ; but one 
need not be a critic or a prophet to see that the public just now is what the subtle 
youth of these latter days would call “ dotty.” Otherwise, how can you account for 
the success of ——————? 

I don’t suppose there ever was a time when the public was so jockied by its false 
tasters and its critical faneurs as at the present time. It cannot be otherwise than a 
conspiracy on the part of a few Academic wags to deck deformity in painted masks 
and swear to its beauty. As you get a china jug with a pound of tea at the grocer’s, 
so to-day your literary taste is bribed by cheap life insurance or a prize puzzle. The 
editor who first gave as a prize to his readers a pony and cart, and followed that by a 
freehold house, has made a fortune, and won from his Queen and country a title of 
nobility. For heaven’s sake, let it not be thought I say this censoriously, for that 
same successful purveyor of ltterature has endowed the public with some worthy work 
since those days, and in every relation of life ranks high among his fellow-citizens. 

And so the world goes round, and presently there comes Posterity to the judgment 
seat ; then away go the flim-flams of literature, the fads, the scorchers, the prizes that 
accompanied a pound of print, the topical verses called poems, the books of the hour, 
the society tootles, and the forty thousandth editions. Below the froth and fluster lie 
the gems that Posterity rakes into the treasure-house : and then Public Taste justifies 
its name, and many a work hitherto only known to the author’s own limited public is 
inscribed in undying letters upon the catalogue of the world’s great books. 


* * * e +d 


Addison Bright This problem is like the Battle of Waterloo. It looks difficult 
wants to ascertain before you begin, but really it’s only a question of taking the 
first whatisthe = enemy bit by bit—that, and a matter of numbers. First ascertain 
pelle what “the public” is. Then, what it reads. And there you are. 

By the latest official returns the total of the English-speaking populations of the 
world is about (I am not particular to one or two) a hundred millions. Of these, the 
readers number exactly 22°395716 per cent. To simplify the arithmetic, I say 20. 
There are, therefore, in Britain and its dependencies, and in the United States, 
twenty millions of readers. Each reader has fifty-two weeks to his year of reading 
life. In each week he gives up, say, ten hours to his pastime. ‘Ten thousand millions 
of hours lying unclaimed every year for the Raiders of Literature to annex. Now, I 
take it that five hours’ reading will break the back of the average book, and that every 
volume that is worth the reading will pass through two pairs of hands. The one, the 
hands of its buyer, the other, of its borrower. Out of the hands of the latter it will 
not budge. Hence you observe that “fa world-wide circulation,” equivalent to 
20,000,000, awaits some fifty books a year. Now, it is all plain sailing. We know, at 
least, what “the Public” means. We know what it can get through. It remains 
only to discover what it does get through—a point, I think, upon which we can accept 
the assurance of the authors—and then, the trivial detail of the Correctness of the 
Public ‘Taste will need but a word or two in conclusion. 

Gentlemen-.\uthors—and Ladies—and Writers for Mr. John Lane—my friend 
Mr. Jerome desires to gauge the taste of the Public in Literature. Would those 
among you who have achieved ‘fa world-wide circulation ” kindly give me their names 
and the names of the works. . . . My dear Ladies—and Gentlemen—if you will 
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all shout at once, how can I possibly distinguish anything? Now, if you please, 
quietly, and one ata time. . . . Oh, very well, I must abandon this method. 
Reverend Sir, yelling is utterly useless. I shall now accept no statements save the 
formal certificates of your publishers, confirmed by recognised chartered accountants. 
No! paragraphs from 7%t-Bits and Zhe Bookman will not do instead. Now, please, I 
am ready. . . . Ugh! ugh!! Mercy on me! don’t crush me to death. I can 
only take one atatime. You, Sir, in the front, if you will be good enough to remove 
your marble pedestal from my toe. Oh, you’re dead? I beg your pardon; I did not 
recognise you. For the moment I took you for——no matter! That scroll you are 
perusing? Thank you. I’m sorry. Doubtless you sell. But, I assure you, no one 
reads you—unless one of your plays is on at the Lyceum. 

Ladies! Ladies! there’s no necessity to fight. And you, Gentlemen, you novelists, 
now can’t you cease pushing just for an hour? You’ve hopelessly elbowed out a 
number of illustrious philosophers, historians, poets, as it is. Won’t that content you? 
Mr. Gladstone, you can always command attention; would you very kindly support 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Thomas Carlyle out of the throng? This is no place 
for them. Mr. Birrell, Dr. Johnson needs an arm. No doubt Mr. Boswell will 
assist you. Sir John, would you induce the Lubbock’s ‘ Hundred Best Authors” to 
retire? I’m afraid they stand no chance. Ah! the air’s a little clearer. Now, 
gentlemen, age before advertisement, please. Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Dickens, Mr. 
Tennyson, Mr. Longfellow. Your certificates, if you please. The numbers are 
indeed colossal—hundreds of thousands! But these “returns” are a little out of 
date, I fear. What are they fo-day? Ah, gentlemen, “autre temps!” . . . Noble 
Sir ‘Walter! I was looking for you. A million, in all!! and still a vast sale; at any rate, 
for -/vanhoe. Splendid, splendid! But the standard is twenty millions. Well, well, 
you'll reach it one day. Mr. Meredith, what pushful publisher dragged you from 
Boxhill to mingle with this rabble? It could only do you harm, beloved and 
honoured sir. And you, dear Barrie, and your dear dead friend from Samoa. Ah, I 
see you stand aloof. You, both, are Oligarchs of Letters. Far less than ‘“‘the voice 
of the peewits calling ” is the voice of the mob to you! ’Tis sweet and commendable 
in your natures. . . . What! are there none but you clerics remaining? Oh,a 
lady endeavouring to pass you? Well, madam, allow me to see your figure. No 
hysterics, please. The observation bore no reference to your personal beauty. The 
figure of your circulation, I meant. H’m—is it genuine? No poetic licence? Well, 
I accept your word. It is certainly a very buxom figure, but nothing to some of these 
portly evangelicals, I do assure you. But even the most popular among you, gentle- 
men, reaches merely the fringe. Please don’t contradict. ‘Twenty millions, I ask for. 
You offer me a beggarly hundred thousand. One intotwo hundred; what is it? Not 
worth considering. It appears, then, that there is No Public Taste in Literature. 


e ® * ® * 


I am really surprised, sir, that you should raise such a question 
at this time of to-day. Surely the whole thing has been settled Arthur Waugh 


months ago by common agreement of the popular novelists. ea 


‘*The people’s voice is odd: long ago. 
It is, and it is not the voice of God.” 
‘Tt is to the public verdict that all art must finally be referred,” says the 
novelist to the interviewer. The novelist knows everything ; he is the spectator of all 
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time and all existence, as Plato says. Why, then, sir, do you do me the compliment of 
asking my poor opinion ? 

However, since you Aave done me that compliment (by which, let me assure you, 
I feel highly gratified), I gladly give my opinion without hesitation. Most certainly, 
unquestionably, the public taste in literature is correct—for the public. And I, for 
one, view with continual regret the attempts made by well-meaning critics to persuade 
the public that its taste is incorrect. For all such attempts are, not only futile, 
but misdirected. You can prove the whole thing in the method of Socrates 
—a method which I am sure will appeal to so erudite and companionable a body as 
the Idlers’ Club. The perfection of man is relative ; he can only, strive as he may, 
realise the best that is in him, reach, as Tennyson had it, “his earthly best.” The 
more nearly he approaches to a moral equilibrium, that is to say the better he is in 
harmony with himself, the more of a man and a citizen he needs must be. Now, the 
public equilibrium is exactly realised in the public taste for literature. Therefore, | 
say the public taste for literature is absolutely correct. 

The world, sir, may be roughly divided into two classes: people of taste, and—the 
public. The proportion of the former to the latter is about one in five thousand. 
The man of taste appreciates—let us say—Wagner, Mr. Whistler, Shelley, and the 
New English Art Club. The public prefers the music of Mr. I de L ; the 
pictures of Mr. W. P. F ; the poetry of Mr.G. R. S ; and the excitements 
of the Rectory Field, Blackheath. Each is admirably suited in his own line ; and each 
had much better keep the realisation of himself to himself. He cannot understand 
the other camp; and the other camp don’t want to understand him. But we have all 
noticed of late a renewed and vigorous attempt on the part of the apostles of taste 
to induce the public to grow discontented with its own predelictions. One wordy 
but ponderous periodical keeps up the fight Saturday after Saturday by means of 
sledge-hammer abuse and the rattle of terms not strictly parliamentary. Do you 
suppose the public is influenced? Not one bit. And it is very much better that it 
should not be influenced. 

Directly you try to persuade the public that it is its duty to become artistic, you 
begin to breed the worst race of hybrids imaginable—the race of the Superior Person. 
This, insufferable class, having no taste of its own, takes all its views at second-hand ; 
it does not really care for the things it professes to care about; it only adopts culture 
as being the proper and well-bred thing to do; and, beginning in insincerity to others, 
it ends in being a liar to itself. We see its trail all about us in the affected, bastard- 
literary talk of West End dinner-tables, in the unspeakable comments at a Private view, 
in the cheap yellow fane and draggled Liberty curtains of a suburban villa. AHorresco 
referens/ Let us be anything but insincere: anythinz, indeed, rather than the Superior 
Person. . 

No, sir; the public taste is absolutely correct; it gauges the public needs. You 
and I may possibly prefer Zristram Shandy to the novels of Miss M C ; the 
wit of Congreve to that of Mr. H. I. W. D ; but are we on that account to begin 
“improving ” our neighbour, who is very much happier as he is, and who won't really, 
in his heart of hearts, enjoy the Restoration Drama one hundredth part as much as he 
enjoys the Gaiety? No, sir; let us keep our own tastes sacred, and leave the public 
to its circulating library. 

For my part, there is nothing that amuses me so much as the spectacle of that 
great overgrown child, the Public, dabbling about in the puddles of literature, fishing 
up odds and ends of rubbish, and declaring them to be whales and salmon. How we 
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have watched this public the last few years, floundering after its new fancies, now 
bubbling over with sexuality, now retiring upon its cheap toy history; its cardboard 
castles, and leaden, painted soldiers! And all the time, it believes that it is bestowing 
immortality upon each new plaything of its morning. Alas! it has found some new 
amusement. by the afternoon. 

And all the time, sir, secure upon the heiohts: the real immortals of the ages lie be- 
side their nectar, and smile a tender, pitying smile. Their thunderbolts are laid by; 
they know better than to intrude upon the game and spoil the sport. Why can’t we 
take a lesson from them? Wedo no good by mouthing. The little tin gods have 
their little tin rewards. The immortals are untouched, secure. Let us lift up our eyes 
unto the hills. Of course the public is right. It knows what it wants, And the 
eternities avenge its little follies. Let us leave the baby to its game. 


In discussing this question it is difficult to conceal the fact that Allen Upward 
the public taste strikes me as correct when it prefers my literature, declan tate is 
and as incorrect when it prefers anybody else’s. But there is no 0 public for 

: : : ‘ : : literature. 

public for literature. It is a subject on which every man is a law : 

unto himself, and it is quite impossible to gauge a man’s literary taste by his income, 
or even by the suburb in which he sleeps. I know a policeman on the Embankment 
who gives three hours a day to reading poetry. George III. and Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
in some respects most dissimilar men, agree in considering much of Shakespere sad ' 
rubbish. In books, as in wines and cigars, the public taste is largely governed by its 
pocket. The penny poets sell in millions, but the poor clerk turns from Tennyson at 
six shillings to Dagonet at sixpence.. Mr. Ruskin has written some beautiful books 
addressed to farm labourers, but as he sells them at a price which would compel the 
labourer and his family to abstain from all food for a week in order to afford them, the 
consequence is that they are read exclusively by our wealthier Dissenting deacons in 
the suburbs. There are so many pitfalls for the man of letters. Poor William Morris, 
with whom Mr. Shaw and I used to have such pleasant riots in Trafalgar Square when 
we were boys, wrote the most charming poems in favour of the destruction of the 
upper classes ; but, unfortunately, the upper classes wouldn’t read them, because they 
didn’t like the subject, and the lower classes couldn’t read them, because they were 
written in such archeological English. Most men’s taste in literature depends in the 
main on their religious views. A Roman Catholic organ once said the most handsome 
things about a story of mine in which the villain was an Orthodox Greek Bishop; but 
when I wrote one in which a Cardinal came under a cloud, they proved it was the 
merest rubbish. The fact is literature is a mixed art. Consciously or unconsciously, 
every writer is all the time impressing on us his own ideals of life ; and in proportion 
as those differ from ours, so it is difficult for us to judge his work correctly, regarded 
as pure literature. Preaching fiction, like Thackeray’s and Miss Emma Jane Wor- 
boise’s, of course puts us on our guard; but even Shakespere and Cervantes have not 
kept their work free from a subtle bias towards truthfulness and gentleness, which must 
make it extremely irritating reading to bad men. We have a better chance to estimate 
the classics fairly. The brutal, treacherous savages in the //;ad do not revolt us like 
Miss Corelli’s heroes, because we are not likely to meet them at the club. We can 
therefore appreciate Homer, while we merely buy Miss Corelli. But it is most unsafe 
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to assume, because it is popular, that the public likes a work. If the poor public ven- 
tures to show a feeble preference for Smith’s book on Iceland, forty powerful publishers 
at once seize it by the throat and cram it with Smith’s books, and books on Iceland, 
till it chokes. No one ever knows what the public taste is. I believe the public 
secretly detests the snippet press. But some of the ablest men in London, backed by 
millions of money, have sworn the snippet press shall hold the field, and who shall 
break its yoke? Nor must the public be condemned for its neglect of books it never 
hears of. It never reads reviews. (In that its taste is surely —well !) No system has 
yet been devised by which the public can have a fair opportunity of judging books. 
Let us discuss—“ Is Mr. Mudie's Taste in Literature Correct ?” 


@ ® ® @ ¢ 


On the whole, yes, but the public is a many-headed monster 
Frederick Rogers and it and its tastes require analysis if questions about them are to 
says ‘ Yes.” be answered accurately. ‘There is a public that talks about books, 
reads reviews of them, dips into them in free libraries, buys them 
occasionally (in cheap editions), is fond of gossip about their authors, and has an ex- 
cellent memory for the small change of the literary journal. This public has no tastes of 
its own, it gets them at second-hand, and if at any time they are correct it is an accident. 
It worships any personality who for the moment looms large in the literary world, 
whether that personality is big or great. It echoes all popular cries, reflects all the 
mirages in the literary clouds, but is never in any way original, never thinks on its own 
account, and could not if it tried. It helps greatly in the booming of inferior books, 
never distinguishes or discriminates, can work up as much enthusiasm for third rate 
qualities as for first rate, and knows no difference between Miss Corelli and Ibsen. It 
is enough for it that the personality it worships is talked about in society or is discussed 
in the reviews, it follows leaders always and everywhere, its taste is simply a reflection, 
and chance determines whether it be correct or no. But in any endeavour to analyse 
taste this public counts and cannot be ignored. It has a way of forcing itself into 
notice in the press, in literary societies, in the centres of social education, and its in- 
coherent thinkings and blundering judgments are taken often to represent the thoughts 
and ideas of the silent public for whom bookmen write, and who read and think about 
literature because they love it, and becapse it is a necessity of their intellectual and 
spiritual life. 

That the taste of this public in literature is correct I have no manner of doubt, and 
it forms the majority of those who care about books. It is less heard of than the other 
and adds little to the noise of the world, but it represents the virile and active elements 
in popular thought, and its ranks are recruited from the classes and the masses alike 
For its reading the great classics of the world are made cheap, and literature means to 
it what it meant to Matthew Arnold, ‘‘The best which has been thought and said.” _ I 
do not say that it is not mistaken now and then in its estimate of what is the best, but 
its aims are true and its instincts sound. I do not claim for it either priggishness or 
Puritanism, or say that it reads only the best writers. It reads what it chooses, but it 
can distinguish usually between good and popular, and rarely keeps on its library 
shelves, or in its mind, that which belongs to the literary lumber-room. It is human 
and natural in its characteristics, and prefers the healthy animalism of the older writers, 
or of the newer when their animalism is healthy, to the unwholesome cant of the 
decadent school. Masculine vigour and the strength that comes of feminine tender- 
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from the costume, it was a female figure, 
and promptly the mind of Charles, poeti- 
cally inclined, turned to thoughts of 
Venus—or Aphrodite, as he, being a 
gentleman of delicate taste, would have 
preferred to term her. Hesaw the figure 
disappear behind a headland, but still 
waited. In about ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour it reappeared, clothed 
in the garments of the eighteen sixties, 
and came towards him. Hidden from 
sight himszlt behind a group of rocks, he 
could watch it at his leisure ascending 
the steep path from the beach; and an 
exceedingly sweet and dainty figure it 
would have appeared, even to eyes less 
susceptible than those of twenty. Sea- 
water—lI stand open to correction —is not, 
I believe, considered anything of a substi- 
tute for curling tongs, but to the hair of 
the youngest Miss Evans it had given 
an additional and most fascinating wave. 
Nature’s red and white had been most 
cunningly laid on, and the large childish 
eyes seemed to be searching the world 
for laughter, with which to feed a pair of 
delicious, pouting lips. Charles’s upturned 
face, petrified into admiration, appeared 
to be just the sort of thing for which 
they were on the look out. A startled 
“Oh!” came from the slightly parted lips, 
followed by the merriest of laughs, which 
in its turn was suddenly stopped by a deep 
blush. ‘Then the youngest Miss Evans 
looked offended, as though the whole 
affair had been Charles’s fault, which is 
the way of women. And Charles, feeling 
himself guilty under that stern gaze of in- 
dignation, rose awkwardly and apologised 
meekly, whether for being on the cliffs at 
all or for having got up too early, he 
would have been unable to explain. 

The youngest Miss Evans graciously 
accepted the apology thus tendered with 
a bow, and passed on, and Charles stood 
staring after her till the valley gathered her 
into its spreading arms and hid her from 
his view. 

That was the beginning of all things. 


THE IDLER. 


I am speaking of the Universe as viewed 
from the standpoint of Charles and 
Mivanway. 

Six months later they were man and 
wife, or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say boy and wifelet. Seabohn senior 
counselled delay, but was overruled by 
the impatience of his junior partner. The 
Reverend Mr. Evans, in common with 
most theologians, possessed a goodly 
supply of unmarried daughters, and a 
limited income. Personally, he saw no 
necessity for postponement of the mar- 
riage. 

The month’s honeymoon was spent in 
the New Forest. That was a mistake to 
begin with. The New Forest in February 
is depressing ; and they had chosen the 
loneliest spot they could find. <A fort- 
night in Paris or Rome would have been 
more helpful. As yet they had nothing 
to talk about except love, and that they 
had been talking and writing about 
steadily all through the winter. On the 
tenth morning Charles yawned, and 
Mivanway had a quiet half-hour’s cry 
about it in her own room. On the six- 
teenth evening, Mivanway, feeling irrit- 
able, and wondering why (as though 
fifteen damp, chilly days in the New Forest 
were not sufficient to make any woman 
Irritable), requested Charles not to dis- 
arrange her hair; and Charles, speechless 
with astonishment, went out into the gar- 
den, and swore before all the stars that he 
would never caress Mivanway’s hair again 
as long as he lived. 

One supreme folly they had conspired 
to commit, even before the commence. 
ment of the honeymoon. Charles, after 
the manner of very young lovers, had 
earnestly requested Mivanway to impose 
upon him some task. He desired to do 
something great and noble to show his 
devotion. Dragons was the thing he had 
in his mind, though he may not have been 
aware of it. Dragons also, no doubt, 
flitted through Mivanway's brain; but, 
unfortunately for lovers, the supply of 
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dragons has lapsed. Mivanway, liking 
the conceit, however, thought over it, and 
then decided that Charles must give up 
smoking. She had discussed the matter 
with her favourite sister, and that was 
the only thing the girls could think of. 
Charles’s face fell. He suggested some 
more herculean labour, some sacrifice 
more worthy to lay at Mivanway’s feet. 
But Mivanway had spoken. She might 
think of some _ other task, but the 
smoking prohibition would, in any case, 
remain. She dismissed the subject with 
a pretty Aaufeur that would have graced 
Marie Antoinette. 

Thus tobacco, the good angel of all 
men, no longer came each day to teach 
Charles patience and amiability, and he 
fell into the ways of short temper and 
selfishness. 

They took up their residence in a 
suburb of Newcastle, and this was also 
unfortunate for them, because there the 
society was scanty and middle-aged ; and, 
in consequence, they had still to depend 
much upon their own resources. They 
knew little of life, less of each other, and 
nothing at all of themselves. Of course 
they quarrelled, and each quarrel left the 
wound a little deeper than before. No 
kindly, experienced friend was at hand to 
laugh at them. Mivanway would write 
down all her sorrows in a bulky diary, 
which made her feel worse : so that before 
she had written for ten minutes her pretty, 
unwise head would drop upon her dimpled 
arm, and the book—the proper place for 
which was behind the fire—would become 
damp with her tears; and Charles, his 
day’s work done, and the clerks gone, 
would linger in his dingy office, and 
hatch trifles into troubles. 

The end came one evening after din- 
ner, when, in the heat of a silly squabble, 
Charles boxed Mivanway’s ears. That 
was very ungentlemanly conduct, and he 
was heartily ashamed of himself the 
moment he had done it, which was right 
and proper for him to be. The only ex- 
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cuse to be urged on his behalf is that 
girls sufficiently pretty to have been spoilt 
from childhood by everyone about them 
can at times be intensely irritating. 
Mivanway rushed up to her room, and 
locked herself in. Charles flew after her 
to apologise, but only arrived in time to 
have the door slammed in his face. 

It had only been the merest touch. 
A boy’s muscles move quicker than his 
thoughts. But to Mivanway it was a 
blow. This was what it had come to! 
This was the end of a man’s love ! 

She spent half the night writing in the 
precious diary, with the result that in the 
morning she came down feeling more 
bitter than she had gone up. Charles 
had walked the streets of Newcastle all 
night, and that had not done him any 
good. He met her with an apology com- 
bined with an excuse, which was bad 
policy. Mivanway, of course, fastened 
upon the excuse, and the quarrel recom- 
menced. She mentioned that she hated 
him, he hinted that she had never loved 
him, and she retorted that he had never 
loved her. Had there been anybody by 
to knock their heads together and suggest 
breakfast, the thing might have blown 
over, but the combined effect of a sleep- 
less night and an empty stomach upon 
each proved disastrous. Their words 
came poisoned from their brains, and each 
believed they meant what they said. That 
afternoon Charles sailed from Hull on a 
ship bound for the Cape, and that evening 
Mivanway arrived at the paternal home 
in Bristol with two trunks and the curt 
information that she and Charles had 
separated for ever. The next morning 
both thought of a soft speech to say to 
the other; but the next morning was 
just twenty-four hours too late. 

Eight days afterwards Charles’s ship 
was run down in a fog, near the coast of 
Portugal, and every soul on board was 
supposed to have perished. Mivanway 
read his name among the list of lost; 
the child died within her, and she knew 
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herself for a woman who had _ loved 
deeply, and will not love again. 

Good luck, however, intervening, Charles 
and one other man were rescued by a small 
trading vessel, and landed in Algiers. 
There Charles learnt of his supposed 
death, and the idea occurred to him to 
leave the report uncontradicted. For one 
thing, it solved a problem that had been 
troubling him. He could trust his father 
to see to it that his own small fortune, 
with possibly something added, was 
handed over to Mivanway, and she would 
be free, if she wished, to marry again. He 
was convinced that she did not care for 
him, and that she had read of his death 
with a sense of relief. He would make a 
new life for himself, and forget her. 

He continued his journey to the Cape, 
and once there he soon gained for him- 
self an excellent position. The colony 
was young, engineers were welcome, and 
Charles knew his business. He found the 
life interesting and exciting. The rough, 
dangerous up-country work suited him, 
and the time passed swiftly. 

But in thinking he would forget Mivan- 


way, he had not taken into consideration ~ 


his own character, which at bottom was a 
very gentlemanly character. Out on the 
lonely veldt, he found himself dreaming of 
her. The memory of her pretty face and 
merry laugh came back to him at all 
hours. Occasionally he would curse her 
roundly, but that only meant that he was 
sore because of the thought of her; what 
he was really cursing was himself and his 
own folly. Softened by the distance, her 
quick temper, her very petulance Became 
mere added graces; and if we consider 
women as human beings, and not as 
angels, it was certainly a fact that he had 
lost a very sweet and lovable woman. 
Ah! if only she were by his side now 
—now that he was a man capable of 
appreciating her, and not a foolish, selfish 
boy. This thought would come to him, 
as he sat smoking at the door of his tent ; 
and then he would regret that the stars 
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looking down upon hin were not the 
Same stars that were watching her; it 
would have made him feel nearer to her. 
For, though young people may not credit 
it, one grows more sentimental as one 
grows older ; at least, some of us do, and 
they, perhaps, not the least wise. 

One night he had a vivid dream of her. 
She came to him and held out her hand, 
and he took it, and they said good-bye to 
one another. They were standing on the 
cliff where he had first met her, and one 
of them was going upon a long journey, 
though he was not sure which. 

In the towns, men laugh at dreams, but 
away from civilisation, we listen more 
readily to the strange tales that Nature 
whispers to us. Charles Seabohn recol- 
lected this dream when he awoke in the 
morning. 

‘She is dying,” he said, ‘and she has 
come to wish me good-bye.” 

He made up his mind to return to 
England at once ; perhaps, if he made 
haste, he would be in time to kiss her. 
But he could not start that day, for work 
was to be done; and Charles Seabohn, 
lover though he still was, had grown to 
be a man, and knew that work must not be’ 
neglected even though the heart may be 
calling. So for a day or two he stayed, 
and on the third night he dreamed of 
Mivanway again, and this time she lay 
within the little chapel at Bristol where, 
on Sunday mornings, he had often sat 
with her. Ile heard her father’s voice 
reading the burial service over her, and 
the sister she had loved best was sitting 
beside him, crying softly. Then Charles 
knew that there was no need for him to 
hasten. So he remained to finish his 
work, That done, he would return to 
England. He would like again to stand 
upon the -cliffs, above the little Cornish 
village, where they had first met. 

Thus, a few months later, Charles Sea- 
bohn, or Charles Denning, as he called 
himself, aged and bronzed, not easily re- 
cognisable by those who had not known 
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him well, walked into the Cromlech Arms, 
as six years before he had walked in with 
his knapsack on his back, and asked for a 
room, saying he would be stopping in the 
village for a short while. 

Tn the evening he strolled out, and 
made his way to the cliffs. It was twi- 
light when he reached the place of rocks 
to which the fancy-loving Cornish folk had 
given the name of the Witches’ Cauldron. 
It was from this spot that he had first 
watched Mivanway coming to him from 
the sea. 

He took the pipe from his mouth, and 
leaning against a rock, whose rugged 
outline seemed fashioned into the face 
of an old friend, gazed down the nar- 
row pathway now growing indistinct in 
the dim light. And as he gazed the 
figure of Mivanway came slowly up the 
pathway from the sea, and paused before 
him 

He felt no fear. He had half expected 
it. Her coming was the complement of 
his dreams. She looked older and graver 
than he remembered her, but for that the 
face was the sweeter. 

_ He wondered if she would speak to 
him, but she only looked at him with sad 
eyes; and he stood there in the shadow 
of the rocks without moving, and she 
passed on into the twilight. 

Had he on his return cared to discuss 
the subject with his landlord, had he even 
shown himself a ready listener—for the 
old man loved to gossip—he might have 
learnt that a young widow lady, named 
Mrs. Charles Seabohn, accompanied by 
an unmarried sister, had lately come to 
reside in the neighbourhood, having, upon 
the death of a former tenant, taken the 
lease of a small farmhouse sheltered in the 
valley a mile beyond the village ; and that 
her favourite evening's walk was to the 
sea and back by the stecp footway leading 
past “The Witches’ Cauldron.” 

Had he followed the figure of Mivan- 
way into the valley, he would have known 
that out of sight of the Witches’ Cauldron 
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it took to running fast till it reached a 
welcome door, and fell panting into the 
arms of another figure that had hastened 
out to meet it. 

“My dear,” said the elder woman, 
“you are trembling like a leaf. What 
has happened ?” 

“T have seen him,’ 
way. 

‘Seen whom ?” 

‘* Charles.” 

‘* Charles !” repeated the other, looking 
at Mivanway as though she thought her 
mad. 

‘His spirit, f mean,” explained Mivan- 
way, in anawed voice. ‘It was standing 
in the shadow of the rocks, in the exact 
spot where we first met. It looked older 
and more careworn ; but, oh! Margaret, 
so sad and reproachful.” 

‘* My dear,” said her sister, leading her 
in, “you are overwrought. I wish we 
had never come back to this house.” 

“Oh! I was not frightened,” answered 
Mivanway, “I have been expecting it 
every evening. I am so glad it came. 


’ 


answered Mivan- 


Perhaps it will come again, and I can ask 


It to forgive me.” 

So next night, Mivanway, though much 
against her sister's wishes and advice, 
persisted in her usual walk, and Charles, 
at the same-twilight hour, started from 
the inn. 

Again Mivanway saw him, standirg in 
the shadow of the rocks. Charles had 
made up his mind that if the thing hap- 
pened again he would speak ; but when 
the silent figure of Mivanway, clothed in 
the fading light, stopped and gazed at 
him, his will failed him. 

That it was the spirit of Mivanway 
standing before him he had not the 
faintest doubt. One may dismiss other 
people’s ghosts as the phantasies of a 
weak brain, but one knows one’s own to 
be realities; and Charles, for the last 
five years, had mingled with a people 
whose dead dwell about them. Once, 
drawing his courage around him, he made 
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to speak ; but as he did so the figure of 
Mivanway shrank from him, and only a 
sigh escaped his lips ; and hearing that, 
the figure of Mivanway turned, and again 
passed down the path into the valley, 
leaving Charles gazing after it. 

But the third night both arrived at the 
trysting spot with determination screwed 
up to the sticking point. 

Charles was the first to speak. As the 
figure of Mivanway came towards him, 
with its eyes fixed sadly on him, he 
moved from the shadow of the rocks, 
and stood before it. 

‘*‘ Mivanway !”’ he said. 

“ Charles,” replied the figure of Mivan- 
way. Both spoke in an awed whisper, 
suitable to the circumstances, and each 
stood gazing sorrowfully upon the other. 

* Are you happy ?” asked Mivanway. 

The question strikes one as somewhat 
farcical ; but it must be remembered that 
Mivanway was the daughter of a Gos- 
peller of the old school, and had been 
brought uo to beliefs that were not then 
out of date. 

“As happy as I deserve to be,” was 
the sad reply; and the answer—the 
inference wzs not complimentary to 
Charles's deserts—struck a _ chill to 
Mivanway’s heart. 

“How couid I be happy having lost 
you?” went on the voice of Charles. 

Now, this speech fell very pleasantly 
upon Mivanway’s ears. In the first place, 
it relieved her of her despair regarding 
Charles's future. No doubt his present 
suffering was keen, but there was hope 
for him. Secondly, it was a decidedly 

pretty ” speech for a ghost; and I am 
mot at all sure that Mivanway was the 
kind of woman to be averse to a little 
mild flirtation with the spirit of Charles. 

“Can you forgive me?” asked Mivan- 
way. 

“Forgive you!” replied Charles, in a 
tone of awed astonishment. ‘Can you 
forgive me? I was a brute—a fool—I 
was not worthy to love you.” A most 
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gentlemanly spirit, it seemed to be. 
Mivanway forgot to be afraid of it. 

“We were both to blame,” answered 
Mivanway. But this time there was less 
submission in her tones. “ But I was the 
most at fault. Iwasa petulant child. I 
did not know how deeply I loved you.” 

‘You loved me!” repeated the voice 
of Charles, and the voice lingered over 
the words, as though it found them 
sweet. 

“Surely you never doubted it,” answered 
the voice of Mivanway. ‘I never ceased 
to love you. I shall love you always and 
ever.” 

The figure of Charles sprang forward as 
though it would clasp the ghost of Mivan- 
way in its arms, but halted a step or two 
off. 

‘Bless me before you go,” he said, and 
with uncovered head the figure of Charles 
knelt to the figure of Mivanway. 

Really, ghosts could be exceedingly 
nice when they liked. Mivanway bent 
graciously towards her shadowy suppliant, 
and, as she did so, her eye caught sight of 
something on the grass beside it, and 
that something was a well-coloured meer- 
schaum pipe. ‘There was no mistaking it 
for anything else, even in that treacherous 
light ; it lay glistening where Charles, in 
falling upon his knees, had jerked it from 
his breast-pocket. 

Charles, following Mivanway’s eyes, 
saw it also; and the memory of the 
prohibition against smoking came back 
to him. 

Without stopping to consider the 
futility of the action—nay, the direct con- 
fession implied thereby—he instinctively 
grabbed at the pipe, and rammed it back 
into his pocket ; and then an avalanche of 
mingled understanding and bewilderment, 
fear and joy, swept Mivanway’s brain be- 
fore it. She felt she must do one of two 
things, laugh or scream and go on scream- 
ing; and she laughed. Peal after peal of 
laughter she sent echoing among the 
rocks, and Charles springing to his feet 
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was just in time to catch her as she fell 
forward, a dead weight into his arms. 

Ten minutes later, the eldest Miss 
Evans, hearing heavy footsteps went to 
the door. She saw what she took to be 
the spirit of Charles Seabohn, staggering 
under the weight of the lifeless body otf 
Mivanway ; and the sight not unnaturally 
alarmed her. Charles’s suggestion of 
brandy, however, sounded human; and 
the urgent need of attending to Mivan- 
way kept her mind from dwelling upon 
problems tending towards insanity. 

Charles carried Mivanway to her room, 
and laid her upon the bed. 

Tl leave her with you,” he whispered 
to the eldest Miss Evans, ‘It will be 
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better for her not to see me until she is 
quite recovered. She has had a shock.” 

Charles waited in the dark parlour for 
what seemed to him an exceedingly long 
time. But at last the eldest Miss Evans 
returned. 

* She's all right now,” were the welcome 
words he heard. 

‘*T'll go and see her,” he said. 

‘But she’s in bed,” exclaimed the 
scandalised Miss Evans. 

And then as Charles only laughed ; 
“ Oh, ah—yes, I suppose—of course,” she 
added. 

And the eldest Miss Evans, left alone, 
sat down and wrestled with the conviction 
that she was dreaming. 
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Salvation Sal (to village tuper).—* If thou doesn’t mend thy ways, Ben Bosky, thou'll go io a 
piace where there’s nowt but weepin’ and wailin’ and ‘nashin’ of teeth.” 
Ben B.— 1 shan't have to do any ’nashin’, ’cos I've nowt ter ‘nash.” 


(From '' Phil May's Annual” for 1294.) 
(See Intervicw with Mr. PAI May.) 


PHROSO: A ROMANCE.® 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A WORD OF VARIOUS MEANINGS. 
HE came up to me swiftly and 
without hesitation. I had 
looked for some embarrass- 
ment, but there was none in 
her face. She met my eyes full and square, 
and began to speak to me at once. 

“My lord,” she said, ‘‘I must ask one 
thing of you: I must lay one more 
burden on you. After to-day, I dare 
not be here when my countrymen learn 
how they are deluded, for I should be 
ashamed to face them; and I dare not 
trust myself to the Turks, for I do not 
know what they would do with me. Will 
you take me with you to Athens, or to 
some other port from which I can reach 
Athens? I can elude the guards here: 
I shall be no trouble: you need only tell 
me when your boat will start, and give me 
a corner to live in on board. Indeed I 
grieve to ask more of you, for you have 
done so much for me, but my trouble 
is great and—what is it, my lord ?” 

I had moved my hand to stop her. 
She had acted in the one way in which, 
had it been to save my life, I could not 
have. She put what had passed utterly 
out of the way, treating it as the merest 
trick. My part in it was to her the 
merest trick; of hers she said nothing. 
Had hers then been a trick also? My 
blood grew hot at the thought; I could 
not endure it. 

“When your countrymen learn how 
they are deluded?” said I, repeating her 
words. “ Deluded in what?” 

“In the trick we played on them, my 
lord, to—to persuade them to disverse.” 
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I took a step towards her, and my 
voice shook as I said— 

“Was it all a trick, Phroso?” Tor 
at this moment I set above everything 
else in the world a fresh assurance of 
her love. I would force it from her, 
sooner than not have it. 

She answered me with questioning eyes 
and a sad little smile. 

‘‘ Are we then betrothed ?” she said, in 
mournful mockery. 

I was close by her now. I did not 
touch her, but I bent a little, and my face 
was near hers. 

“Was it a trick to-day, and a trick on 
St. Tryphon’s day also?” I asked. 

She gave one startled glance at my 
face, and now her eyes dropped to the 
ground. She made no answer to my 
question. 

“Was it all a trick, Phroso?” I 
asked in entreaty, in_ insistence, in 
the wild longing to hear her love de- 
clared once, here, to me alone, where 
nobody could hear, nobody impair its 
sweet secrecy. 

Phroso’s answer came now, set to the 
accompaniment of the saddest, softest 
murmuring laugh. 

‘* Ah, my lord, must you hear it again ? 
Am I not twice shamed already ?” 

“Be shamed yet once again,” I 
whispered ; and then I saw the light of 
gladness master the misty sorrow in her 
eyes as I had seen once before; and 
I greeted it, whispering, 

“Yes, a thousand times, a thousand 
times !” 

‘““My dear lord!” she said; but then 
she sprang back, and the brightness was 


* Copyright, 1896 by Anthony Hope Haietins, in the United States of America. 
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In an instant, before I could answer, 
Phroso came near to me and laid one 
hand on my arm, and spoke gently and 
quickly. ‘Yes, I know, I see, I under- 
stand,” she said, ‘‘and I thank you, my 
lord ; and I thank God, my dear lord, 
that you told me and did not leave with- 
out showing me your love. For though 
I must be very unhappy, yet I shall be 
proud; and in the long nights I shall 
think of this dear island and of you, 
though you will both be far away. Yes, 
I thank heaven you told me, my dear 
lord.” And she bent her head, that 
should have bent to no man, and kissed 
my hand. 


But I snatched my hand hastily away, ' 


and I sprang to her and caught her again 
in my arms, and again kissed her lips; 
for my resolve was made. I would not 
let her go. Those who would might ask 
the rights of it; I ‘would not let her go. 
Yet I spoke no word, and she did not 
understand, but thought that I kissed her 
in farewell, for the tears were on her face 
and wetted my lips ; and she clung to me 
as though something were tearing her 
from me and must soon sunder us apart, 
so greedy was her grasp on me. But 
then I opened my mouth to whisper in 
her ear the words that would bid defiance 
to the thing that was tearing her away, 
and rivet her life to mine. 

But hark! There was a cry, a startled 
exclamation, and the sound of footsteps. 
My name was shouted loud and eagerly. 
I knew Denny’s voice. Phroso slid from 
my relaxed arms, and drew back into the 
deepest shadow. 

‘“*T'll_ be back soon,” I whispered, and 
with a last pressure of her hand, which was 
warm now and answered to my grasp, I 
stepped out of the shelter of the wall and 
stood in front of the house. 

Denny was on the door-step ; the door 
was open, and the light from the lamps in 
the hall flooded the night and fell-full on 
my face as I walked up to him. And on 
sight of me he seemed to forget his own 
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errand and his own eagerness; for he 
caught me by the shoulder, and stared at 
me, crying— 

‘Heavens, man, you’re as white as a 
sheet! Have you seen a ghost? Does 
Constantine walk—or Mouraki ?” 

“Fifty ghosts would be a joke to what 
I’ve been through. My God, I never had 
such atime! What do you want? What 
did you call me for? I can't stay. She’s 
waiting.” For now I did not care; 
Denny and all Neopalia might know 
now. 

“Ves, but she must wait a little,” he 
said. ‘You must come into the house 
and come upstairs.” 

“T can’t,” I said obstinately. 
I can’t, Denny.” 

“You must. Don’t be a fool, Charley. 
It’s important ; the Captain is waiting for 
you.” 

His face seemed big with news—what 
it might be I could not tell—but the hint 
of it was enough to make me catch hold 
of him, crying, ‘What is it? I'll come.” 

“ That’s right. Comealong.” And he 
turned and led the way rapidly through 
the old hall and up the stairs. I followed 
him, my mind whirling through a cloud of 
possibilities. : 

The quiet business-like aspect of the 
room into which Denny led the way did 
something to sober me. I pulled myseif 
together, seeking to hide my feelings 
under a mask of carelessness. ‘lhe 
Captain sat at the table with a mass of 
papers surrounding him; he appeared to 
be examining them, and, as he read, his 
lips curved in surprise or contempt. 

“This Mouraki was a cunning fellow,” 
said he, ‘‘ but if anyone had chanced to 
get hold of this box of his while he was 
alive, he would not have enjoyed even so 
poor a post as he thought his governorship. 
Indeed, Lord Wheatley, had you been 
actually a party to his death, I think you 
need have feared nothing when some of 
these papers had found their way to the 
eyes of the Government. We are well 
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rid of him, indeed! But then, as I 
always say, these Armenians, though they 
are clever dogs —— ” 

But I had not come to hear a Turk dis- 
course on Armenia, and I broke in, with 
an impatience that I could not altogether 
conceal— 

‘TI beg your pardon, but is that all you 
wanted to say to me ?” 

‘“T should have thought that it was of 
some importance to you,” he observed. 

“Certainly,” said I, regaining my com- 
posure a little, “but your courtesy and 
kindness had already reassured me.” 

He bowed his acknowledgments, and 
proceeded in a most leisurely tone, sort- 
ing the papers and documents before him 
into orderly heaps. 

‘““On the death of the Pasha, the Gover- 
ment of the island having temporarily 
devolved on me, I thought it my duty to 
examine his Excellency’s —(curse the dog) 
—his Excellency’s despatch-box; with 
the result that I have discovered very re- 
markable evidences of the schemes which 
he dared to entertain. With this, how- 
ever, I need not perhaps trouble you.” 

“T would not intrude into it for the 
world !” I said. 

‘“‘T also discovered,” he pursued in un- 
disturbed leisure and placidity, ‘“ among 
the Pasha’s papers a letter addressed tu 


” 





“Me!” and T sprang forward. 

“No, to your cousin—to this gentle- 
man. Pursuing what I conceived to be 
my duty —-and [ must trust to Mr. Swinton 
to forgive me——” Here the ex tsperat- 
ing fellow paused, looked at Denny, 
waited for a bow from Denny, duly re- 
ceived it, duly and with ceremony returne:] 
it, sighed as though he were much relieved 
at Denny’scomplaisance, cleared his throat, 
arranged a little heap of papers on his left 
hand, and at last —oh, at last !—went on. 

“This letter, I say, in pursuance of 
what I conceived to be my duty — ” 

“Yes, yes, your duty, of course. Clearly 
your duty. Yes?” 
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“T read. It appeared, however, to 
contain nothing of importance.” 

“Then why the deuce—— ? 
—I beg your pardon.” 

‘But merely matters of private concern. 
But Iam not warranted in letting it out 
of my hands. It will have to be delivered 
to the Government with the rest of the 
Pasha’s papers. I have, however, allowed 
Mr. Swinton to read it. He says that it 
concerns you, Lord Wheatley, more than 
himself. I therefore propose to:ask him 
to read it to you (I can decipher English 
but not speak it with facility) in my 
presence’; and with this he handed an 
eavelope to Denny. We had got to it at 
last. 

“ For heaven's sake be quick about it, 
my dear boy,” I cried, and I seated my- 
self on the table, swinging my leg to and 
fro in a fury of restless impatience. ‘The 
Captain eyed my agitated body with pro- 
found disapproval. 

Denny took the letter from its envelope 
and read :—‘‘ London, May arst,” then 
he paused and remarked, ‘“‘ We got here 
on the seventh, you know.” I nodded 
hastily, and he went on, “ My dear Denny 
—Qh, how awful this is! I can hardly 
bear to think of it! Poor, poor fellow ! 
Mamma is terribly grieved, and I,, of 
«course, even more. Both mamma and [ 
fecl that it makes it so much worse, some- 
how, that this news should come only 
three days after he must have got mamma’s 
letter, Mamma says that it doesn’t really 
make any difference, and that-if her letter 
was zuse, thea this terrible news can't alter 
that. I suppos: it doesn’t really, but it 
seems to, dovsn't it ? Oh, do write directly 
and tell me that he wasn’t very unhappy 
about it when he had that horrible fever. 
There's a big blot —because I’m crying ! 
I know you thought I didn’t care about 
him, but T did—thouzh not (as mamma 
says) in ove way, really. Do you think he 


I mean 


forgave me? It would kill m2 if I 
thought he didn't. Do write s9on. 
IT suppose you will bring poor dear 
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documents which the Captain had so 
carefully reared in front and on either 
side of him. I dived, tossed, fumbled, 
rumaged, scattered, strewed, tore. The 
Captain, incapable ‘of resisting my 
excited energy, groaned in_ helpless 
despair at the ruin of his evening’s 
work. And Denny, having watched me 
for a few minutes, suddenly broke out in- 
toa peal of laughter. I stopped for an 
instant to glare reproof of his ill-timed 
mirth, and turned to my wild search 
again. | 

The search seemed useless. Either 
Mouraki had not received a letter from 
Mrs. Bennett Hipgrave, or he had done 
what I myself always did with the good 
lady’s communications—destroyed it im- 
mediately after reading it. I examined 
every scrap of paper, official documents, 
private notes (the Captain was very ner- 
vous when I insisted on looking through 
these for a trace of Mrs. Hipgrave’s name), 
lists of stores, in a word, the whole con- 
tents of Mouraki’s despatch boxes. 

“Tt’s a blank!” I cried, stepping back 
at last in disappointment. 

“Yes, it’s gone ; but depend upon it, he 
had it,” said Denny. 

A sudden recollection flashed across 
me—the remembrance of the _ subtle 
amused smile with which Mouraki had 
spoken of the lady who was most anxious 
about me and my future wife. He must 
have known then, he must even then 
have had Mrs. Hipgrave’s letter in his 
possession. He had played a deliberate 
trick on me by suppressing the letter; 
hence his fury when I announced my in- 
tention of disregarding the ties that bound 
me, a fury that had, for the moment, con- 
quered his cool cunning and led him into 
violent threats. At that moment, when I 
realised the man’s audacious villainy, 
when I thought of the struggle he had 
causzd to me and the pain to Phroso, 
well just then, I came near to canonising 
Demetri, and nearer still to grudging him 
his explort. 
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“What was in the letter then 2?” I cried 
to Denny. 

“Read my letter again,” said he, and 
he threw it across to me. 

I read it again. I was cooler now, and 
the meaning of it stood out plain and not 
to be doubted. Mrs. Bennett Hipgrave’s 
letter, her wise letter, had broken off my 
engagement to her daughter. The fact 
was plain ; all that was missing, destroyed 
by the caution or the carelessness of 
Mouraki Pasha, was the reason; and the 
reason I could supply for myself. I 
reached my conclusion, and looked again 
at Denny. 

‘‘ Allow me to congratulate you,” said 
Denny ironically. 

Man is acurious creature. I may have 
made that reflection before. I offer no 
apology for that. The more I see of my- 
self and my friends the more convinced I 
grow of it. Here was the thing for which 
I had been hoping and praying, the one 
great thing that I asked of fate, the single 
boon which fortune enviously withheld. 
Here was freedom —divine freedom! Yet 
what I actually said to Denny, in reply to 
his felicitations, was-— 

“Hang the girl! She’s jilted me!” 
And I said it with considerable annoy- 
ance. 

The Captain, who studied English in 
his spare moments, here interposed, 
asking suavely— 

“* Pray, my dear Tord Wheatley, what 
is the meaning of that word—jilted ?” 

‘The meaning of jilted?” said Denny. 
*‘ Te wants to know the meaning of jilted, 
Charley.” 

I looked from oneto the other of them, 
then I said— 

“T think Ill go and ask,” and I started 
for the door. ‘Ihe Captain’s expression 
accused me of rudeness. Denny caught 
me by the arm. 

“It’s not decent yet,” said he, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“It happened nearly a month ago,” I 
pleaded. ‘“‘I ve had time to get over it, 
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Denny ; a man can’t wear the willow all 
his life.” 

“You old humbug !” said Denny, but 
he let me go. 

I was not long in going. I darted down 
the stairs. I supposea man deceives him- 
self and will find excuses for himself where 
others may find only matter for laughter ; 
but I remember congratulating myself on 
not having spoken the final words to 
Phroso before Denny interrupted us. 
Well, I would speak them now; I was 
free to spzak them now; and sz:idenly 
in this thought the vexation at being jilted 
vanished. 

“It amounts,” said I to myself as I 
reached the hall, “to no more than a 
fortunate coincidence of opinion.” And 
I passed through the door and turned 
sharp round to the left. 

She was there waiting for me, and wait- 
ing eagerly it seemed ; for before I could 
speak she ran to me, holding out her 
hands; and she cried in a low, urgett 
whisper, full of entreaty— 

““My lord, I have thought. I have 
thought while you were in the house. 
You must not do this, my lord. Yes, I 
know—now I know—that you love me, 
but you must not do this. My _ lord’s 
honour must not be stained for my sake.” 

I could not resist it, and I cannot 
justify it. I assumed a terribly sad_ ex- 
pression. 

“You have really come to that con- 
clusion, Phroso ?” I asked. 

“Yes. Ah, how difficult it is! But my 
lord’s honour—ah, don’t tempt me! You 
will take me to Athens, will you not? 
And then—— ” 

‘* And then,” said I, ‘‘ you'll leave me >” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Phroso, with a little catch in 
her voice. 

“And what shall I do, left alone?” 

“Go back,” murmured Phroso almost 
inaudibly. 

“Go back—thinking of those wonder- 
ful eyes?” 


“No, no. Thinking of ——” 
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The lady who waits for me over the 
sea?” 

“Ves, And, oh, my lord, I pray that 
you will find happiness.” 

There was 2 moment’s silence ; Phroso 
did not look at me; but then I did look 
at Phroso. 

“Then you refuse, Phroso, to have 
anything to say to mee?” 

No answer at all reached me; I came 
nearer, being afraid that I might not have 
heard her answer. 

‘And what am I to do for a wife, 
Phroso?” I asked forlornly. ‘For, 
Phroso——” 

“Ah, my lord, why do you take my 
hand again ?” 

“Did I, Phroso? Because, Phroso, 
the lady who waits over the sea—it is a 
charmingly poetic phrase, upon my 
word !” 

“You laugh!” murmured Phroso in 
agerieved protest and wonder. 

“Did I really laugh, Phroso? Well, I 
am happy, so I may laugh.” 

‘“ Happy ?” she whispered ; and then at 
last her eyes were drawn to mine in 
mingled hope and anguish of questioning. 

“The lady who waited over the sea,” 
said I, ‘ waits no longer, Phroso.” 

The wonderful eyes grew more wonder- 
fulin their amazed widening ; and Phroso, 
laying a hand gently on my arm said— 

“She waits no longer! My lord, she is 
dead ?” 

This confident inference was extremely 
flattering. ‘There was evidently but one 
thing that could end the patient waiting 
of the lady who waited. 

“ On the contrary she thinks that I am. 
Constantine spread news of my death.” 

“Ah, yes!” 

“ He said that I died of fever.” 

‘* And she believes it 2?” 

*‘She does, Phroso ; and she appears to 
be really very sorry.” 

‘‘ Ah, but what joy will be hers when 
she learns——” 

“But, Phroso, before she thought I was 
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dead, she had mide up her mind to wait 
no longer.” 

“To wait no longer? What do you 
mean, my lord? Ah, my lord, tell me 
what you mean?” 

“What has happened to me here, in 
Neopalia, Phroso ?” 

“ Many strange things, my lord, —some 
most terrible.” 

‘¢ And some most—most wnat, Phroso ? 
One thing that has happened to me has, 
I think, happened also to the lady who 
waited.” 

Phroso’s hand—the one I had not 
taken—was suddenly stretched out, and 
she spoke in a voice that sounded half- 
stifled— 

“Tell me, my lord, tell me. 
endure it longer.” 

Then I grew grave and said—- 

“Tam free. She has given me my 
freedom.” 

‘She has set you free ?” 

“She loves me no longer, I suppose, 
if she ever did.” 

“Oh, but, my lord, it is impossible.” 

“Should you think it so?  Phroso, it 
is true —true that I can come to you 
now.” 

She understood at last. Ifor a moment 
she was silent, and I, sileat also, pierced 
through the darkness to her wondering 
face. Once she stretched out her arms, 
then there came a little, long low laugh, 
and she put her hands together, and thrust 
them, thus clasped, between mine that 
closed on them. 

‘My lord, my lord, my lord,” said 
Phroso. 

Suddenly I heard a low mournful 
chant coming up from the harbour, the 
moun of mourning voices. The sound 
struck across the stillness that had fol- 
lowed her last words. 

‘What is that ?” I asked. 
they doing down there ?” 

“Tid you not know? The bodies of 
my cousin and of Kortes came forth at 
sunset from the secret pool into which 
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they fell; and they bring them now to 
bury them by the church. They mourn 
Kortes because they loved him; and 
Constantine also they feign to mourn, 
because he was of the house of the 
Stefanopouloi.” 

We stood for some minutes listening to 
the chant that rose and fell and echoed 
among the hills. Its sad cadences, 
mingled here and there with the note of 
sustained hope, seemed a fitting end to 
the story—to the stormy days that were 
rounded off at last by peace and joy to us 
wno lived, and by the embraces of the 
all-hiding all-pardoning earth for those 
who had fallen. I put my arm round 
Phroso and, thus at last together, we 
listened till the sounds died away in low 
echoes, and silence fcil again on the 
island. 

‘Ah, the dear island!” said Phroso, 
soflly. You will not take me away 
from it for ever? It 1s my lord’s island 
now, and it will be faithful to him, even 
as I myself; for God has been very good, 
and my lord is very good.” 

I looked at her, and her cheeks were 
azain wet with tears ; and, as I watched 
a drop fall from her cyes, I said to her 
sovtly 

“That shall be the last, Phroso, till we 
part again.” 

A loud couzh from the front of the 
house interrupted us: Ladvanced, beckon- 
ing to Phroso te follow, and wearing, I 
am afraid, the apologetic look usual under 
such circumstances. And I found Denny 
and the Captain. 

‘Are you coming down to the yacht, 
Charley?” asked Denny. 

“ r—in a few minutes, Denny.” 

“Shall I wait for you ?” 

“Oh, I think T can find my way.” 

Denny laughed and caught me by the 
hand ; then he passed onto Phroso. I 
do not, however, know what he said to 
her, for at this moment the Captain 
touched my shoulder and demanded my 
attention. 
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“T beg your pardon,” said he, “but 
you never to'd me the meaning of that 
word.” 

“What word, my dear Captain ?” 

“Why the word you used of the lady’s 
letter—of what she had done.” 

‘Oh, you mean ‘jilted ’?” 

“Ves, that’s it.” 

“Ttis,” said I, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, “a word of very various meanings.” 

“Ah,” said the Captain, with a com- 
prehending nod. 

‘Yes, very various. In one sense it 
means to make a man miserable.” 

“Yes, I see; to make him unhappy.” 

‘And in another to make him—to 
make him, Captain, the luckiest beggar 
alive.” 

“Tt is a strange word,” observed the 
Captain meditatively. | 

‘T don’t know about that,” said I. 
* Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ONE MORE RUN. 


The next morning came bright and 
beautiful, with a pleasant fresh breeze. It 
was just the day for a run in the yacht. 
So I thought when 1 mounted on deck at 
eight o’clock in the morning. Watkins 
was there, staring meditatively at the 
harbour and the street beyond. Per- 
ceiving me he touched his hat and 
observed— 

“It’s a queer little place, my lord.” 

My eyes followed the direction of 
Watkins’, and I gave a slight sigh. 

“Do you think the island is going to 
be quiet now, Watkins ?” I asked. 

I do not think that he quite understood 
my question, for he said that the weather 
looked like being fine. I had not meant 
the weather; my sigh was paid to the 
ending of Neopalia’s exciting caprices ; 
for though the end was prosperous, I 
was a little sorry that we had come to the 
end. 

“The Lady Phroso will come on board 
about ten, and we are going for a little 
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run,” I said. 
lunch.” 

‘Everything will be ready for your 
lordship and her ladyship,” said Watkins. 
Hitherto he had been rather doubtful 
about Phroso’s claim to nobility, but the 
news of last night planted her firmly in 
the status of “‘ladyship.” ‘‘ Has your 
lordship heard,” he continued, “‘that the 
launch is to carry the Governor’s body to 
Constantinople? There she is by the 
gunboat.” 

“Oh, yes, I see. They seem to be 
giving the gunboat a rub down, Watkins.” 

“Not before it was necessary, my lord. 
A dirtier deck I never saw.” 

The gunboat was evidently enjoying 
a thorough cleaning; the sailors, half 
naked, were scouring her decks, and some 
of the soldiers were assisting lazily. 

“The officers have landed to explore 
the island, my lord. When Mouraki was 
alive, they were not allowed to land at 
all.” 

“ Mouraki’s death makes a good many 
differences, eh, Watkins ?” 

“ That it does, my lord,” rejoined Wat- 
kins with a decorous smile. 

I left him, and, having landed, strolled 
up to the house. The yacht was to have 
her steam up ready to start by the time I 
returned. I strolled leisurely through the 
street, such of the islanders as I met 
saluting me in a most friendly fashion. 
Certainly times were changed for me in 
Neopalia, and I chid myself for the in- 
gratitude expressed in my sigh. Neopalia 
in its new placidity was very pleasant. 

Very pleasant also was Phroso, as she 
cam: to meet me from the house, radiant 
and shy. We wasted no time there, but 
at once returned to the harbour, for the 
dancing water tempted us: thus we found 
ourselves on board an hour before the 
appointed time, and I took Phroso down 
bzlow to show her the cabin, in which, 
under the escort of Kortes’ sister, she was 
to make the voyage. Denny looked in 
on us fora moment, announced that the 
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fires were getting up, and that we could 
startin halfan hour. Hogvardt appeared 
w.th his account of expenditure, and dis- 
appeared far more quickly. Meanwhile 
we talked as lovers will—and ought— 
about things that do not need record ; 
for, not being worth remembering, they 
are ever remembered, as is the way of this 
perverse world. 

Presently, however, Denny hailed me, 
telling me that the Captain desired to see 
me. I told Phroso to stay where she 
was—I should be back in a moment— 
and went on deck. The captain was 
there, and he began to draw me aside. 
Perceiving that he had something to say, 
I proposed to him that we should go to 
the little smoking-room forward. He ac- 
quiesced, and as soon as we were scated, 
and Watkins had brought coffee and 
cigarettes, he turned to me with an aspect 
of sincere gratification, as he said— 

“My dear Lord Wheatley, I am re- 
joiced to tell you that I was quite right as 
to the view likely to be taken of your 
position. I have received by the launch 
instructions telegraphed to Rhodes, and 
they enable me to set you free at once. 
In point of fact, there is no disposition in 
official quarters to make any trouble con- 
cerning your share in recent events. You 
are therefore at liberty to suit your own 
convenience entirely, and I need not 
detain you an hour.” 

“My dear Captain, I am infinitely 
obliged to you. Iam much indebted for 
your good offices.” 

“Indeed, no. I merely reported what 
had occurred. Shall you leave to-day ?” 

“Oh, no, not for a day or two. ‘To- 
day, you see, I’m going for a little 
pleasure-expedition. I wish you'd join 
us.” For I felt ina most friendly mood 
towards him. 

‘‘Indeed I wish I could,” said he with 
equal friendliness. ‘ But I am obliged 
to go up to the house at once.” 

“To the house? What for?” 


“To communicate to the Lady 
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Euphrosyne my intentions 
her.” 

I was about to put a cigarette to my 
lips, but I stopped, suspending it in mid- 
air. 

“I beg your pardon,” said I, “ but 
have you instructions concerning her ?” 

He smiled, and laid a hand on my arm 
with an apologetic air. 

“I do not think that there is any 
cause for serious uneasiness,” said he, 
“though the delay will, I fear, be some- 
what irksome to you. I must say, also, 
that it is impossible—yes, I admit that it 
is impossible—altogether to ignore the 
serious disturbances which have occurred. 
And these Neopalians are old offenders. 
Still Iam confident that the lady will be 
most leniently treated, especially in view of 
the relation in which she now stands to 
you.” 

“What are 
a ked shortly. 

‘“‘T am instructed to bring her with me, 
as soon as I have made provisional 
arrangements for the order of the island, 
and to carry her to Smyrna, where I am 
ordered to sail. From there she will be 
sent home, to await the result of an en- 
quiry. But pray do not be uneasy. I 
have no doubt at all that she will be ac- 
quitted of biame or at least escape with a 
reprimand or a nominal penalty. The 
delay is really the only annoying matter. 
Annoying to you, I mean, Lord Wheat- 
ley.” 

“ The 
serious ? ” 

“Well,” admitted the Captain with a 
candid air, “we do not move hastily in 
these matters ; no, our procedure is not 
rapid. Still I should say that a year, or, 
well, perhaps eighteen months, would see 
an end of it. Oh, yes, I really think so.” 

“Eighteen months?” I cried, aghast. 
* But she'll be my wife long before that; 
in eighteen days I hope.” 

“Oh, no, no, my dear lord,” said he, 
shaking his head soothingly. “She will 


concerning 


your instructions?” I 


delay? Is it likely to be 
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certainly not be allowed to marry you 
until these matters are settled. But do 
not be vexed. You are young. You 
can afford to wait. What, after all, isa 
year or eighteen months at your time of 
life 2” 

“Tt's a great deal worse,” said I, “ than 
at any other time of life.” But he merely 
laughed gently and gulped down the re- 
mainder of his coffee. Then he went on 
in his quiet placid way : 

“So I’m afraid I can’t join your little 
excursion. I must go up to the house at 
once, and acquaint the lady with my in- 
structions. She may have some prepara- 
tions to make, and I must take her with 
me the day after to-morrow. As you see, 
my ship is undergoing some trifling re- 
pairs and cleaning, and I can’t be ready 
to start before then.” 

I sat silent for a moment or two, 
smoking my cigarette; and I looked at 
the placid Captain out of the corner of 
my eye. 

*T really hope you aren’t much an- 
noyed, my dear Lord Wheatley?” said 
he after 2 moment or two. 

“Oh, it’s vexatious, of course,” I re- 
turned carelessly, ‘‘ but I suppose there’s 
no help for it. But, Captain, I don’t see 
wny you shouldn’t join us to-day. We 
shall be back in the afternoon, and it will 
be plenty of time then to inform the Lady 
Phroso. She’s not a fashionable woman 
who wants forty-eight hours to pack her 
gowns.” 

‘It is certainly a lovely morning for a 
little cruise,” said the Captain longingly. 

“ And I want to point out to you the 


exact spot where Demetri killed the 
Pasha.” 

“That would certain'y be very inter- 
esting.” 


“Then you'll com: ?” 

You are certain to be back in time 
for ag 

**Qh, you'll have plenty of time to talk 
to Phroso. I'll see to that. You can 
send a message to her now, if you like.” 
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“TI don’t think that’s necessary. If I 
see her this afternoon . 

‘**T promise you that you shall.” 

‘* But aren’t you going to see her to-day ? 
I thought you would spend the day with 
her.” 


“*Oh, I shall hope to see her also ; you 





won’t monopolise her, you know. Just 
now I’m for a cruise.” 
““You’re a_ philosophical lover,” he 


laughed, and I laughed also, shrugging 
my shoulders. 

“Then if you'll excuse me—no, dont 
move, don’t move—I’ll give orders for 
our start, and come back for another 
cigarette with you.” 

“You are most obliging,” said he, and 
sank back on the seat that ran round the 
little saloon. 

At what particular point in the con- 
versation which I have recorded my re- 
solution was definitely taken, I cannot 
say ; but it was complete and full-blown 
before the Captain accepted my invitation. 
The certainty of a separation of such 
monstrous length from Phroso and the 
chance of her receiving harsh treatment 
were more than I could consent to con- 
template. I must play for my own hand. 
The island meant to be true to its nature 
to the last ; and my departure from it was 
to be an escape, not a decorous leave-tak- 
ing. Iwas almost glad; yet I hoped that 
I should not get my good friend the Cap- 
tain into serious trouble. Well, better the 
Captain than Phroso, anyhow; and I 
langhed to myself, when I thought of how 
I should redeem my promise and give 
him plenty of time to talk to Phroso. 

I ran rapidly up to the deck; Denny 
and Hogvardt were there. 

‘*How soon can you have full steam 
up?” I asked in an urgent, cautious 
whisper. 

“In ten minutes now,” said Hogvardt, 
suddenly recognising my eagerness. 
“Why, what’s up, man?” 

Denny. 
“They're going to send Phroso to 


asked 
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Constantinople to be tried ; anyhow they'd 
keep her there a year or more. I don’t 
mean to stand it.” 

“Why, what will you do?” 

“Do? Go. The Captain's on board : 
the gunboat can’t overtake us. Besides, 
they won't suspect anything on board of 
her. Denny, run and tell Phroso not to 
show herself till I bid her. The Captain 
thinks she’s up at the house. We'll start 
as soon as you're ready, Hog.” 

** But, my lord—— ” 

*‘ Charley, old man——!” 

“T tell you I won't stand it. Are you 
game or aren’t you ?” 

Denny paused for a moment, poising 
himself on his heels. 

“What a lark!” he exclaimed then. 
“All right. Dll put Phroso up to it,” and 
he disappeared in the direction of her 
cabin. 

I stood for a moment looking at the 
gunboat, where the busy operations went 
on undisturbed, and at the harbour and 
street beyond, and I shook my head re- 
provingly at Neopalia; the little island 
vas always leading me into indiscretions. 
Then I turned and made my way back 
to where my unsuspecting victim was 
peacefully consuming cigarettes. Mouraki 
Pash2 would not have been caught like 
this! Heaven be thanked, I was not 
dealing with Mouraki Pasha. 

Demetri had some good in him, after 
all,” I thought, as I sat down by the Cap- 
tain and told him that we should be under 
weigh in five minutes. He exhibited 
much satis‘action at the prospect. 

The five minutes passed; Hogvardt, 
who acted as our skipp2r, gave his orders. 
We began to move. The Captain and I 
came up from below and stood on deck. 
Ife looked seaward, anticipating his ex- 
cursion, I landward, reviewing mine. <A 
few boys waved their hands, a woman or 
two her handkerchief; the little harbour 
began to recede: the old grey house on 
the hill faced me in its renewed tran- 
Guasity. 
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“Well, goodbye to Neopalia!”1 had 
said with a sigh, before I knew it. 

“T beg your pardon, Lord Wheatley ?” 
said the Captain, wheeling round. 

“For a few hours,” I added; and I 
went forward and began to talk with Hog- 
vardt ; I had some things to arrange with 
him. Presently Watkins appeared, an- 
nouncing luncheon. I rejoined the Cap- 
tain. 

“TI thought,” said I, “that we’d have a 
run straight out first and look at 
Mouraki’s death-place on our way home.” 

“Tam entirely in your hands,” said he 
most courteously, and with more truth 
than he was aware of. 

Denny, he, and I went down to our 
meal, I plied the Captain with the best 
of our cheer ; in the safe seclusion of the 
yacht, champagne-cup, mixed as Watkins 
alone could mix it, overcame his religious 
scruples; the breach once made grew 
wider, and the Captain grew merry. 
With his coffee came placidity, and on 
placidity followed torpor. Meanwhile 
the yacht bowled merrily along. 

‘‘Tt’s nearly two o'clock,” said I. ‘We 
ought to be turning. I say, Captain, 
wouldn’t you like a nap? Till wake you 
long before we get to Neopalia.” 

Denny smiled indiscreetly at this form 
of promise, and I covertly nudged him 
into gravity. 

The Captain received my proposal with 
apologetic gratitude. We left him curled 
up on the seat and went on deck. Hog- 
vardt was at the wheel, anda broad smile 
spread over his face. 

‘At this rate, my lord,” said he, ‘we 
shall make Cyprus early to-morrow.” 

“Good,” said I; and I did two things. 
I called Phroso and I loaded my revolver ; 
a show of overwhelming force is, as we 
often hear, the surest guarantee of peace. 

Denny now took a turn at the wheel, 
old Hogvardt went to eat his dinner; 
Phroso appeared, and she and I sat down 
in the stern, watching where Neopahia lay, 
now a little svot on the horizon. And 
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then I myself told Phroso in my own way 
why I had so sorely neglected her all the 
morning, for Denny’s explanation had 
been summary and confused. She was 
fu'ly entitled to my excuses and had come 
oa deck in a state of delightful resent- 
ment, too soon, alas, banished by surprise 
and apprehension. 

An hour or two thus passed very 
pleasantly ; for the terror of Constantt- 
nople soon reconciled Phroso to every 
risk; her only fear was that she would 
never again be allowed to land in Neo- 
palia. For this also I tried to console 
her and was, I am proud to say, succeed- 
ing very tolerably, when I looked up at 
the sound of footsteps. They came 
evenly towards us; then they suddenly 
stopped dead. I felt for my revolver ; 
and I observed Denny carelessly strolling 
up, having been relieved again by Hog- 
vardt. The Cxptain stood motionless, 
three yards from where Phroso and I 
sat together. I rose with an easy smile. 

‘“T hope you’ve enjoyed your nap, 
Captain,” said I; and at the same 
moment I covered him with my barrel. 

He was astounded, and indeed well he 
might be. He stared helplessly at Phroso 
and at me. Denny was at his elbow 
now, and took his arm in tolerant good- 
humour. 

“You see we've played a little game on 
you,” said Denny. ‘ We couldn’t let the 
lady go to Constantinople. [t isn’t at all 
a fit place for her, you know.” 

I stepped up to the amazed man and 
told him briefly what had occurred. 

‘‘Now, Captain,” I went on, “ resist- 
ance is quite useless. We're running for 
Cyprus and shall be there to-morrow. It 
belongs to you, I believe, in a sense—I’m 
not a student of foreign affairs—but I 
think we shall very likely find an English 
ship there. Now, if you'll give your word 
to hold your tongue when we are at 
Cyprus, you may lodge as many com- 
plaints as you like directly we leave; 
indeed [ think you’d be wise, in your own 
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interests, to make a protest ; meanwhile 
we can enjoy the cruise in goodfellow- 
ship.” 

‘‘And if Irefuse?” he asked... 

“Tf you refuse,” said I, “I shall be 
compelled to get rid of you—oh, don’t 
misunderstand me. I shall not imitate 
syour Governor. But it’s a fine day; we 
have an exceilent gig; and I can spare 
you two hands to row you back to Neo- 
palia or wherever else you may choose to 
go.” 

“You would léave me in the gig ?” 

“With the deepest regret,” said I, bow- 
ing. ‘But I am obliged to put this 
lady’s safety above the pleasure of your 
society.” 

The unfortunate man had no alternative 
and, true to the creed of his nation, 
he accepted the inevitable. Taking the 
cigarette from between his lips, he re- 
marked, “I give my promise, but nothing 
more,” bowed to Phroso, and going up to 
her, said very prettily, ‘‘ Madame, I con- 
gratulate you on a resolute lover.” 

Now hardly had this happened when 
our look-out inan called twice in quick 
succession, “Ship ahead!” At once we 
all ran forward, and I snatched Denny's 
binocular from him. ‘There were two 
vessels visible, one approaching on the 
starboard bow, the other right ahead. 
They appeared to be about equally dis- 
tant. I scanned them eagerly through 
the glass, the others standing round and 
waiting my report. Nearer they came, 
and nearer. 

“They're both ships of war,” said I, 
without taking the glass from my eyes. 
“T shall be ab'e to see the flags in a 
minute.” 

A hush of excited suspense winesstd 
to the interest of my news. I found even 
the impassive Captain close by my elbow, 
as though he were trying to get one eye 
on to the lens of the glass. 

My next remark did nothing to lessen 
the excitement. 

“The Turkish flag, by Jove!” I cried; 
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and, quick as thought, followed from the 
Captain — 

‘“* My promise did not cover that, Lord 
Wheatley.” 

Shall we turn and run for it ?” asked 
Denny in a whisper. 

“They'd think that queer,” cautioned 
Hogvardt, ‘and if she came after us, we 
shouldn't have a chance.” 

“The English flag, by Jupiter!” I 
cried a second later, and I took the glass 
from my strained eyes. The Captain 
caught eagerly at it and looked; then he 
also dropped it and said— 

“Yes, Turkish and English ; both will 
come within hail of us.” 

“Tt’s a race, by Heaven!” cried Denny. 

The two vessels were now approaching 
us almost on the same course, for each 
had altered half a point, and both were 
about half a point on our starboard bow. 
‘They would be very close to one another 
by the time they came up with us; it 
would be almost impossible for us, by 
any alteration of our course, to reach one 
before the other. 

“Yes, it’s a race,” said I, and I felt 
Phroso’s arm passed through mine. She 
knew the meaning of the race. Possession 
is nine points of the law, and in a case so 
doubtful as hers it was very unlikely that 
the ship which got possession of her 
would surrender her to the other. Which 
ship was it to be? 

** Are We going to cause an international 
complication ?” asked Denny in a long- 
ing tone. 

““We shall very likely run into a 
nautical one, 1f we don’t look out,” said I. 

However the two approaching vessels 
seemed to become aware of this danger, for 
they diverged from one another, so that, if 
we kept a straight course, we should now 
pass them by, one on the port side and one 
on the starboard. But we should pass 
within a couple of hundred yards of both ; 
and that was well in earshot on sucha 
day. I looked at the Captain, and the 
Captain looked at me. 
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Shall we take him below and smother 
him?’ whispered Denny. 

I did not feel at liberty to adopt the 
suggestion, much to my regret. The 
agreement I had made with the Captain 
precluded any assault on his liberty. I 
had omitted to provide for the case which 
had occurred. Well, that was my fault, 
and I must stand the consequences of it. 
My word was pledged to him that he 
should be treated: “‘in all friendliness ” on 
One condition, and that he had satisfied. 
Now to act as Denny suggested would 
not be to treat him in all friendliness. I 
shook my head sadly. Hogvardt shouted 
for orders from the wheel. 

‘What am I to do, my lord?” he cried. 
* T'ull speed ahead ? ” 

I looked at the Captain. I knew he 
would not pass the Turkish ship without 
trying to attract her attention. We were 
within a quarter of a mile of the vessels 
now. 

“Stop,” I called, and I added quickly, 
*‘ Lower away the gig, Denny.” 

Denny caught my purpose ina moment : 
he called a hand and they set to work. ‘The 
pace of the yacht began to slacken. I 
glanced at the two ships. Men with 
glasses were pcering at us from either 
deck, wondcring no doubt what our 
manceuvre meant. But the Captain knew 
as well as Denny what it meant, and he 
leapt forward suddenly and hailed the 
Turk in his native tongue. What he 
said I don’t know, but it caused a great 
pother on deck, and they ran up some 
sitnal or other; I never remember the 
code, and the baok was not about me. 

But now the gig was down and the 
yacht motionless. Looking again, I per- 
ceived that both the ships had shut off 
steam, and were reversing, to arrest their 
course the sooner. I seized Phroso by 
the arm. Then the Captain turned for 
a moment as though to interrupt our 
passage. 

“Tt’s as much as your life is worth,” 
said I, and he gave way. Then, to my 
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“And then come along. Hi, Watkins, 
come on! Are you ready, Denny ?” 
and I fairly lifted Phroso in my arms and 
ran with her to the side. She was 
breathing quickly, and a little laugh 
gurgled from her lips as Denny received 
her from my arms into his in the gig. 

But we were not safe yet. The Turk 
had got a start and his boat was spring- 
ing merrily over the waves towards us. 
The Captain swam_ powerfully and 
gallantly, and his fez-covered head bobbed 
gaily up and down. Ah, now our people 
were moving! And when they began to 
move they wasted no time. We wasted 
no time either, but bent to our oars. 
And for the second time since I reached 
Neopalia, I had a thorough good bucket- 
ing. But for the Turk’s start we should 
have managed it easily, as wo rowed to- 


wards the English boat and the diver-— 


gence which the vessels had made in their 
course prevented the two from approach- 
ing us side by side: but the start was 
enough to make matters very equal. Now 
the boat and the Captain met: he was in 
in a second, with wonderful agility ; picking 
him up hardly lost them a stroke. ‘They 
were coming straight at us, the Captain 
standing in the stern, urging them on. 
But now I saw that the middy in the 
Eaglish boat had caught the idea that 
there was some fun afoot: for he steod 
up also and urged on his crew. ‘The 
two great ships now lay motionless on 
the water, and gave us all their attention. 

“Pull, boys, pull!” I cried. ‘Its 
all right, Phroso, we shall do it!” 

Should we? And, if we did not, 
would the English Captain fight for my 
Phroso? I would have sunk the Turk 
with a laugh for her. But I was afraid 
that he would not be so obliging as to do 
it for me. 

‘‘The Turk gains,” said Hogvarut, who 
was our Coxswain. 


‘‘Hang him! Put your backs into it.” 
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On went the thre2 boats: and the two 
pursuers were now converging clos¢ on us. 

“We shall do it by a few yards,” said 
Hogvardt. 

“Thank God!” I muttered. 

‘““No, we shall be beaten by a few 
yards,” he said a moment later. “ The; 
pull well, those fellows.” 

But we too pulled well then, though 
I have no right to say it. And the good 
litt'e middy and his men did their duty— 
oh, what a tip these blue-jackets should 
have if they did the trick!—and- the 
noses of all the boats seemed to be 
tending to one spot on the _ bright’ 
dancing sea. ‘To one spot indeed they 
were tending. The Tu:ks were no more 
than twenty yards off, the English per- 
haps thirty. ‘The Captain gave one last 
cry of exhortation, the middy responded 
with a hearty oath. We strained and 
tugged for dear life. They were on us 
now—the Turks a little first—now they 
were ten yards off—now five—and the 
English yet ten ! 

But for a last stroke we pulled; and 
then I dropped my oars and sprang to 
my feet. The nose of the Captain’s 
boat was within a yard, ard they were 
backing water so as not to run into us. 
The middy had given a like order. 
For a single instant matters seemed to 
stand still and we to be poised between 
defeat and victory. Then, even as the 
Captain’s hand was on our gunwale, I 
bent and caught Phroso up in the arms 
that she sprang to meet, and I fairly 
flung her across the narrow strait of 
water that parted us from the English 
boat. Strong and eager arms <eceived 
her, and a cheer rang out from the 
English ship; for they saw now that it 
had been a race and a race for a lady. 
And I, seeing her safe, turned to the 
Captain, and said — 

“Fetch her back from there, if you 
can, and be damned to you.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


BY BARRY PAIN. 


{LLUSTRATED BY SYDNEY COWELL. 


ENERAL, age twenty-four, can 

4 cook, Christian, clean, honest, 
obliging, good character, 
eighteen months in last place 
—and that’s me. 

Ah, and a very nice place it was, too. 
The money were no more than seventeen, 
and if that’s not too little I can swear as 
it’s not too much. But then he were a 
gentleman, and so were she, and that’s a 
thing worth twice thinking of. Riches is 
not everything. Why, there’s my own 
sister, kitchen-maid in a house where 
they’re rolling in money, but I wouldn't 
change with her. The other day, the 
cook being short of parsley, my sister 
pops into the kitchen-garden to get some, 
and there’s the master smoking his cigar. 
‘*Q, damn your eyes,” he says, ‘‘ what are 
you doing here?” And she, being fright- 
ened, says, “ It’s the parsley, sir.” ‘‘Well,” 
says he, “‘ you're a pretty little devil, and 
so you can have some.” Pretty she is, 
too, but I couldn’t stomach such treat- 
ment if I were her. But there it is—she 
stops because the cook’s took a fancy to 
her, and teaches her to cook them French 
dishes. ‘* Coatlets de mowtun ally refarm” 
—there’s a name for you, and from what 
she tells me, nothing in the world but veal 
chops with a sweet sauce ! 

No, I preferred my place, and told her 
so. As I say, he werea gentleman which- 
ever way you took him. He did paint 
pictures in colours, but then I don’t think 
he ever tried to sell them. At any rate, 
nobody ever bought them. Very pretty 
they was though, and showed he’d got a 
knack. She was a perfect laly, too, and 
yet she had a kind heart. And in her 





evening gown —for it was late dinner every 
night, though small—she looked more like 
a photograph than like anything earthly. 
The house was just a cottage with a piece 
of garden to it, and handy for boating on 
the river, to which they were very partial 
—almost living on that river in the sum- 
mer-time. Many a time, when he and 
she were out in the punt, I’ve stepped 
into that little bit of garden and seen the 
sun shining and the spring onions coming 
through, and it all looked so pretty, and 
the feeling of pleasantness was_ such, 
I wouldn’t have called the Queen my 
uncle, as they say. It were a comfortable 
place too—all the washing put out, no 
interfering, no nagging, no scraping, and 
every now and again the charwoman to 
help you. Why did I ever leave it? 

Well, that was along of William. I 
means William the canary, and not 
William the carpenter, who is my youny 
man, and never gave me a moment’s 
sorrow yet, and it would be worse for him 
if he did. 

I hadn’t been there more nor my month 
when she came into the kitchen, and she 
said about the dinner, which I remember 
as if it was yesterday, and was lambs’ 
sweetbreads. And then she said— 

“ Are you happy here, Emma?” 

Now, that were a question as I had 
never had put to me before—your happi- 
ness not being a thing as you can expect 
anybody to care about except yourself. 
So I were rather taken aback. 

“Well, ma’am,” I says, “it’s a nice 
place, and very kind of you to ask, but 
take it how you will it’s not as if you kept 
two of us.” 

2 R 
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‘“ No,” says she, with one of them little 
sighs of hers, “it’s not. Do you find it 
lonely ?” 

“Well,” I says, “being engaged to 
William, there ain’t so much talk going 
on at the back-door as there might have 
been otherwise, which is only right. And 
yet, when you're single-handed, what you 
don’t say to them at the back-door you 
don’t say to nobody, which is what stifles 
you.” 

““Ah!” she says, “would you like to 
have a pet of your own to keep in the 
kitchen —a cat or a dog ?” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” says I, “but 
cats is faithless, and dogs runs to fat 
when not exercised ; but if I might men- 
tion it a canary has always been my am- 
bition. Andif that kitchen-window don’t 
seem to ask for a cage to hang in it!” 

She smiled and said I should have a 
canary, and next day she went up to Lon- 
don and brought back the whole thing 
complete. The cage were handsome, 
and the bird were pale yellow. 

Yes, I was pleased to get it, and I was 
thankful for it, and I called it William 
after the other William, and I saw that it 
took its seed and water, and was nicely 
kept. But it’s a bitter thing to think of 
now—lI didn’t value that blessed bird at 
the first, as he should have been valued. 
We was friendly, but nothing more. 

You see, just at first he wouldn’t sing, 
and he may have been a bit shy. But it 
was more cleverness than shyness. He 
knew, as well as I knew, that I wanted 
him to sing; and what he said to himself 
was, ‘I'll just see first if the place suits 
me. If they make it worth my while to 
sing I'll sing. If not, I'll sulk, and then 
they'll sell me.” It was only natural. 
Birds have to do the best they can for 
themselves, just the same as human 
beings. | 

Then all of a sudden one day, as I 
were cleaning the silver, he give two or 
three little twiddly chirps, then come 
hopping along to the side of the cage and 
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looked down at me out of his little sharp 
eyes, to see how I was taking it. 

“Very well, William,” says I. ‘If you 
can sing you shall sing, else no sugar.” 

He thought for a minute, and shook 
his head, as much as to say, ‘‘ No, I can’t 
see any reason why I shouldn’t oblige.” 
Then he hopped down, took a sip of 
water, hopped up again, wiped his mouth 
on the wooden perch, cleared his throat, 
and began. I took his time by the 
kitchen clock, and he went for seven 
minutes, and you could see by the way 
he stopped suddenly, shook his head, 
and stamped his claw on the perch, that 
there was a lot more to come only he 
couldn’t remember it. He’d let himself 
get out of practice. However, not to 
discourage him, I gave him a little bit of 
sugar. 

After that there was no more trouble 
about the singing. He’d found as he 
could make himself comfortable in the 
place, and so he meant to stop. And when 
he once settled that, there was no more 
hanging backward. And he never had 
any of that silly vanity that you'll see in 
some people, though he was but a bird, 
while they may have Christian homes and 
advantages showered on them like water 
on a duck’s back. There’s many a 
woman won't sing at all if there’s much 
talking going on, though speech is free to 
all, and we might all speak at once but 
for the inconvenience. That’s what I 
call silly, foolish vanity, and setting of one’s 
self up like a idol. There was nothing 
of that about William. He'd sing when 
there was coffee-grinding going on, and 
sing the louder for it. Bless his heart ! 

You may be sure it wasn’t long before 
he and me was as good friends as there 
was in the world. In a_ week hed 
learned to take hemp-seed out of my 
fingers. And clever! Well, once I put 
a bit of sugar in the bottom of his glass, 
when he wasn’t looking, and covered it up 
with seed. When he’d eaten up the seed 
on the top, and come across that sugar. 
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he were so startled that he regular 
jumped. However, I saw him wink one 
eye, as much as to say, “I must remem- 
ber this little trick.” Next time his seed- 
glass wanted filling, I did the same thing 
again. But this time the glass were no 
sooner in his cage than he went right up 
to it, dug down through the seed, and 
fetched that bit of sugar out. But there, 
if I get talking about his cleverness there’d 
be noend. As I said to Mrs. Amroyd, 
which is the charwoman, I said, “It’s a 
comfort to think that if I’m took, and 
brief life is here our portion, William’s 
clever enough to provide for himself.” 
“Oh, yes!” she says, “carpenters can 
always make their money,” confusing him 
with the other William, as she was always 
doing, and in a way as would sometimes 
bring the blush to my cheek, allusion 
having been made to the canary’s bath 
which she mistook different. 

With the affection I had for that canary, 
the wonder is however I came to leave the 
door of his cage unhitched. But the 
front and the back bell going simul- 
taneous, and taking off my attention, I 
must have left it undone in my flurry. 


Anyhow, just as me and Mrs. Amroyd- 


was sitting to our teas that bird got out. 
At first I thought he’d get frightened and 
beat his blessed heart out against the 
window. But not he—he knew too much 
for that. He came straight down on to 
the table, and began pecking up crumbs. 
‘“‘ Well, Mister Impertinence,” I says, “‘ you 
know how to look after yourself.” And I 
held out my finger to him, and he’d have 
hopped on to it, if Mrs. Amroyd hadn't 
happened to give a sneeze, which scared 
him, though not done malicious. How- 
ever, he didn’t go far, and he was soon 
back and at work on those crumbs again. 
Yes, he had got a cheek and no doubt 
about it, and I don’t blame him for it 
neither. For cheek is what gets you on 
in the world nowadays. Why, if I had 
the cheek of that bird, I might be the 
Queen of Sheba. And yet he knew where 
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to draw the line, did William. When I 
got the cage down, and stood it on the 
table with the door open, he understood 
that he’d got to go back, and let me 
catch him and put him back without so 
much as a murmur. 

After that I used to let him out fre- 
quent, seeing as he could be trusted, and 
the way he’d follow me about that kitchen 
was one of the seven wonders of the earth, 
and got to be talked of, too, through the 
tradesmen’s carts having seen it with 
their own eyes when calling at the back- 
door. He was a regular proverb in the 
place, William was, and if he’d been my 
own son I couldn’t have been more proud 
of him. The only anxiety I ever had 
about him was along of Mrs. Chalk’s 
sandy cat, which would sneak round my 
kitchen-windows by the hour; and that 
were soon over. 

Keep those windows shut always, you 
couldn’t. For it takes a fire to roast a 
joint in the summer just as much as in 
the winter, and living in a Turkish bath 
is what no Christian could be asked to do. 
Still, it gives me a feeling of nervousness, 
knowing as cats are artful. And _ that 
sandy cat were a bit too artful for his 
own safety. One morning I had just 
come down from the upstairs room, and 
with my hand on the kitchen door I heard 
a crash. I rushed in and saw what it 
was. The cat had got in at the window, 
and made a jump for the cage. In half 
a second I had shut window and door, 
so that Mister Sandy couldn’t get out. 
Then I had a look at William and saw 
that he wasn’t hurt, only frightened. 
And then I picked up the poker, and the 
next ten minutes kept me busy. 

I had to report a vegetable-dish and 
two wine-glasses broke, but I didn’t 
grudge them. The cat I buried that 
night, unbeknown, back of the rhubarb. 
Questions was asked, and answered in a 
way as you might call putting-off. That 
is, Mrs. Chalk says to me, ‘“‘Have you 
seen our sandy cat?” I says, “Yes, 1 
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saw him in the garden last night.” So I 
did. That was when I was burying him. 
She said, “You didn’t throw stones at 
him, nor do anything to scare him away, 
for he’s lost?” “No,” I says, “I 
wouldn’t do such athing.” And no more 
I would, for where’s the sense in throwing 
stones at a deadcat. ‘ Why,” I says, “he 
may stop in the garden for ever, for 
all I care,” which were the solemn truth, 
though artful. 

As I said, William wasn’t hurt, but 
he’d had a nasty shock. For weeks he 
was that shaken you couldn’t get him to 
stir out of his cage. And when he did 
venture out at last, the least little noise 
seemed to put him all of a flutter. How- 
ever, time and patience, and good feed- 
ing, brought him round. He were such 
a companion to me as you wouldn’t 
believe. Every morning as soon as I 
were down, he’d start chattering to me. 
Often and often I’ve told that bird things 
as I wanted to say, but wouldn't have 
told to no living human being; for I 
knowed he wouldn’t pass them on, or even 
let slip hint of them accidental, which is 
what the best of us is liable to. And he 
looked at you that intelligent, when you 
was talking, you could see as he under- 
stood every word. If you stopped, he’d 
give a sort of chirrup, as much as to say, 
“Well, goon. What next?” 

For two years he were a joy and a com- 
fort to me, and then he were took. He 
got a bit of a cold somehow, and I givea 
shilling to a woman I knew with ex- 
perience in fowls to come and have a 
look at him. As soon as she saw him, 
she says, ‘‘ We'll do all we can do, but it’s 
more serious than you think. For what 
he’s got is congestion of the chest, to 
which all them foreign birds is partial.” 
Well, we gave him medicine, and he took 
it, for tothe last he’d eat or drink almost 
anything, such was his desire to please. 
And he were well nursed, too, and I’d 
bank up the kitchen fire to last through 
the night, and never grudge the coals. 
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comfort to me, too, it is to think as 
everything was done, for one night I 
could see as the end were near and sat 
up with him, and at half-past eleven he 
were stone dead, if ever a bird was, and 
me broken-hearted. I wore black for 
him, too, which was the same I had when 
my aunt was took, and that started Mrs. 
Amroyd. ‘‘ Why,” she said, “to put it 
on for a bird, it do seem to me down- 
right irreligious.” 

“Yes,” I says, “he were only a bird, 
nor born to any high estate, as the hymn 
says, but he were a better friend to me 
nor ever my aunt was, which was 
wrangling from morning till night. And 
so the less you says, Mrs. Amroyd, the 
better for all parties, or you may live to 
lose a friend yourself, which would be 
only a judgment.” 

And of course I give notice. I couldn't 
keep coming into that kitchen where he’d 
always been, and never would be any 
more, not though it had been a king’s 
palace. So I said as I'd leave at the end 
of my month, and no entreaties, nor the 
offer of another canary, though well- 
meant, could move me. I was sorry to 
part with them, and sorry to leave the 
place, but it had to be. 

Ah! I shall never find another place 
like it. Asa rule, a gentleman has money, 
and then he don’t do on one general. 
All I has to look forward to is over-work, 
under-feeding, and nagging, and miseries. 
But all the same, I couldn’t stop after 
William had gone. 

What the other William says is, don’t 
take a place at all. For the way he 
looks at it, if you makes your Christmas 
holiday your honeymoon, that’s all a 
saving, and to be thought of when a 
couple ain’t Rothschild’s and the Bank 
of England, which I don’t deny is sense. 

However, that’s a thinz as needs think- 
ing over. Still, he had the canary stuffed 
at his own expense, and give me in a 
glass-case, and that’s a sign of a feeling 
I daresay as I might do worse. 
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“DAVE.” 


BY OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. G. WALKER. 





#4 I was in between the round- 
| ups, and the outfit was 
back at the ranch, mak- 
ing private little daily 
gathers, getting the drives 
into the corrals just be- 
fore noon, and then adjourning for a couple 
of hours’ dinner and smoke, to pass the 
heat of the sun before lighting fires and 
beginning the branding. An hour or two 
more would see the branding finished, and 
then the bars would be dropped, the click- 
ing mob of hoofs and horns would rush 
wildly out ; and presently the dust-clouds 
would rise in long lines across the prairie, 
hiding all sight of the travelling herds 
beneath. Only the melancholy din of cease- 
less bellowing would reproach the bovine 
gods with the unquiet of the harried cows, 
and presently even that would die away 
in the distance, and the prairie lie shim- 
mering again in silence. 

In the corral the dust would settle, and 
hide the blood-spots ; the smell of burnt 
hide would float away; the boys would 
drink deep of the unwonted luxury of un- 
stinted water ; and then, after wiping the 
dust and sweat from the face, would pull 
out pipes and tobacco, and strut off to the 
cabin for the remainder of the day. 

This programme, among other things, 
allowed the boys to recover in a measure 
from the hammering hard work of the 
roundup lately ended, and to regain the 
necessary elasticity for the one just com- 
ing on. But in a cow-camp there is 
usually something waiting to put the 
brancing iron upon any particular run of 
days. And so here. 

At dinner the boss had opined that the 


interval for rest had better extend to an 
additional hour, the sun being so adjec- 
tived much hotter to-day. The boys were 
lying round the walls inside the dim cabin, 
smoking in that silence which so pleases 
the cowpuncher. Only one man _ was 
restless. He lay in the dimmest corner, 
sucking now and then at an unlighted 
pipe, every once in a while glancing im- 
patiently at the shadow crawling so slowly 
along the threshold ; and then resuming 
his fixed stare into the darkness of the 
roof-trees, or turning upon his side to 
examine, with unseeing eyes, the knots in 
the logs of the walls. 

Suddenly he sat up. ‘Don’t you think,” 
said he across to the foreman, ‘don’t you 
think it’s about time to light the fires and 
put the irons in?” 

‘Too hot yet. We ain’t on the roundup 
now,” answered the foreman, pretending 
to stop his pipe while he glanced keenly 
back into the corner. The puffs which 
had stopped unanimously in each pipe 
now volleyed round the room like the 
puffs from the fire of infantry, and a 
dozen pairs of twinkling eyes laughed 
silently into the clouds as they rose. 

The man in the corner took out his 
pocket-knife and began to play the stick- 
ing game in the hard earth of the floor, 
drawing back his blanket to make room. 


‘His pardner, Jess, on the next blanket, 


took out his pipe so as to get a look at 
him free of smoke. Then he put it back, 
sat up cross-legged, and reached for the 
knife. ‘‘ Here, Dave, what’s the matter 
with you, mixing up the tricks like a you- 
know-what? Come; I'll give you two, 
and beat you by two more.” 
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But before the game was half-way 
through, Dave broke off, ‘‘H to the 
game. Gi’ mea chaw. I'll go and get 
a fire built against you fellows come 
out.” 

Later, at the branding, he worked so 
savagely that the foreman drily hinted at 
the advisability of dipping him into the 
creek, since he could not waste time and 
horse-flesh in sending cases of sunstroke 
to town to be cured. 

He was first man to go out and spread 
his blankets that evening, and last man to 
roll out of them next morning. Not till 
all the rest had lifted themselves out of 
sleep and gone heavily down to wash at 
the creek did he throw back the blankets 
and draw on his boots. Reaching for his 
hat, his hand touched the butt of the six- 
shooter lying in its scabbard beneath. 
Just for a minute he hesitated, and then, 
“No,” he muttered, “I can take my 
medicine like a little man, you bet. 
And keep a stiff upper-lip over it too. 
D it!” 

After breakfast, and just as they had 
mounted and were pushing out over the 
greasewood flat, he rode aside to speak to 
the for man. “Jim, I think I’d be the 
better for a ride up to the Crossing, an’ if 
you've got forty or fifty dollars about you, 
why, I guess I’d be the better for that 
too.” He tried to carry it off with a 
smile, but its bitterness was only a more 
open confession. 

After the first glance at his face the 
foreman looked steadily away across the 
flat. “Jess agoin’ too?” asked he 
quietly. 

“No,” returned Dave, “an’ I’d like 
for him not to know till you get back at 
mid-day. Let him think I’m on a side 
circle till then.” 

The foreman still looked ahead, and 
did not check just yet. But he knew that 
on the prairie every man must save his 
own soul in the end, and presently he 
puiled forth a roll of greenbacks and gave 
the fifty dollars, 
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“So long, Jim,” said Dave, as he turned 
his course. 

*“So long, Dave,” said the foreman. 
And then, under his breath as the other 
passed beyond hearing, “It’s bad ; by any 
word you like, it’s bad when a man has to 
get away even from his own pard.” 

That evening a man from an outfit on 
the upper river lighted down to pass the 
night at the ranch, and between the whiffs 
after supper he let fall that a certain 
notorious gambler had yesterday estab- 
lished himself, with three or four con- 
federates, at the Crossing. 

Jess turned his eyes to look at the 
speaker ; but said no word himself now, 
any more than he had spoken at noon 
when first he heard that his pard was gone. 
Instead, he smoked in irregular puffs till 
the tobacco failed, and then continued 
for a minute or two to suck on the 
empty pipe. He knew that the fore- 
man was watching him with a waiting 
eye, but he avoided it till he had quite 
made up his mind. Then he rose, glanced 
at the boss, and started for the stable. 

“I kept Grey Jim on picket,” said he 
to the boss, as the latter joined him. 
**There’s a good moon all the way 
through to-night.” 

The foreman nodded his comprehen- 
sion. 

“If he’s all right when you get there, 
then perhaps you’d better say that we 
heard of Dick Duncombe an’ his gambling 
outfit, an’ so you thought you'd like to 
buck the tiger a bit yourself.” 

‘“No use,” returned Jess; ‘‘ he’d know 
I was lying. I think I’d better just bluft 
him square out, an’ say nothin’. But I 
guess I'll see the proper play when I git 
there.” 

Meanwhile of Dave. When he left the 
foreman he struck a straight line for the 
Crossing, instead of following the great 
bend of the river. He kept his horse at 
the usual walk-cum-amble, which is neither 
a walk nor an amble, a pace nora single- 
foot, but by means of which a cow-pony 
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covers incredible distances as the hours 
tail out behind it. To the casual eye, he 
seemed to be just a cowboy riding on an 
ordinary cattle quest in the usual manner, 
the reins swinging slack from the thumb, 
rowels ringing, spur chains. clacking 
against the bottom of the metal-covered 
stirrup ; now and again the muzzle of the 
six-shooter striking the saddle with a little 
thud-thud, and always and ever the face 
which seems to look only ahead, but with 
eyes which really sweep right and left, to 
the limits of a vision as keen as a hawk’s 
to detect the slightest sign of life or move- 
ment on the prairie. 

An observant eye, however, would have 
detected a difference at once. Instead of 
the set look of iron persistence ; that mask 
of dogged endurance and patient alert- 
ness which usually sits on the veteran 
cowboy’s features, Dave’s face was full of 
a light which betrayed the quest he was 
on. Two days ago he was riding back, 
alone, in the afternoon, from an un- 
successful search after strayed horses, and 
suddenly, all in the lifting of a hoof, the 
weird prairie had gleamed into eerie life, 
had dropped the veil and spoken to him ; 
while the breeze stopped, and the sun 
stood suddenly still for a flash in waiting 
for his answer. And he, his heart in a 
grip of ice; the frozen flesh a-crawl with 
terror upon his loosened bones; white- 
lipped and wide-eyed with frantic fear, 
uttered a yell of horror as he dashed the 
spurs into his panic-stricken horse, in a 
mad endeavour to escape from the Awful 
Presence that filled all earth and sky from 
edge to edge of vision. 

Then, almost in the same flash, the 
unearthly light died out of the dim prairie, 
the veil swept across into place again, and 
he managed to check his wild flight and 
look about him. His empty lips were 
jibbering without a sound escaping them, 
and his very heart shivered with cold, for 
all the brassy heat of the day. But the 
breeze was wandering on again; under 
the great sun the prairie spread dim to 
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the south-west, and tawny to the north- 
east; only between his own loose knees 
the horse trembled in every limb, and 
mumbled the bit with dry mouth. All was 
as before in earth and sky, apparently, but 
not in his own self. It was as if his spirit 
stood apart from him, putting questions 
which he could not answer, and demand- 
Ing judgment upon problems which he 
dare not reason out. 

Then he remembered what this thing 
was which had happened. The prairie 
had spoken to him, as sooner or later it 
spoke to most of the men that rode it. 
It was a something well-known amongst 
them, but known without words, and as 
by a subtle instinct, for no man who had 
experienced it ever spoke willingly upon it 
afterwards. Only the man would be 
changed. Some began to be more reck- 
less, as if a dumb blasphemy rankled hid- 
den in their breasts. Others, coming with 
greater strength perhaps to the ordeal, 
became quieter, looking squarely at any 
danger as they faced it, but continuing 
ahead as though quietly confident that no- 
thing happened save as the gods ordained. 

And now Dave was between these two. 
Had the outfit been on the roundup at the 
time, he might have fought out the issue 
fairly and, with the help of physical as 
well as mental exhaustion, have put back 
the burden and the problem into the lap 
of his mother’s God; that Almighty to 
whom he had prayed in childhood. But 
here on the ranch he came to the struggle 
in the full pride of physical strength, and, 
like a full-blooded man when the fever 
takes him, his very strength was his 
greatest danger. For he had wearied of 
the incessant questioning of his other self 
to which he dared not listen, and was ridin: 
away to drown the voice and his other self 
together in whiskey. If he could only get 
drunk, he thought, perhaps when he came 
round again he would be weak enough 
or strong enough to decide one way or 
another—he did not care which ; anything 
for peace again. 
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Thus it was that he was riding now to- 
wards that saloon which was unfortunately 
so easily within reach. The heat of the 
day he passed sitting beside the bed of a 
dry creek, not for his own ease, but for 
that of his horse, and the two hours thus 
spent brought it to pretty near sundown 
before ne reached the Crossing. 

A new railway, coming from somewhere 
in the indefinite east on its way to some- 
where in the nebulous west, had arrived 
within a few miles of this Crossing—which 
it would presently pass—and here, there- 
fore, the beginning of the usual railroad 
town had begun to mock the clean-minded 
gods of the Solitudes. A long and heavy 
laden train of ox-wagons had arrived that 
afternoon, and so the place would be 
full of bullwhackers, as well as nonde- 
scripts. But Dave gave that not evena 
second thought, though there is no love 
lost between bullwhacker and cowboy, 
while to all the other landsharks who 
crowd to such places, he would be Ishmael. 
He did not even smile as the chances 
cropped up in his mind. 

Lighting down in front of the saloon, 
he tied his horse with a slip-knot to the 
hitching-post, and went inside. The gamb- 
ling outfit had already got well into the 
swing of business, and three or four of the 
bullwhackers were sitting at the table, 
taking a hand at stud-poker. To both 
gambler and nondescript alike the advent 
of a cowboy was welcome—the one hoped 
to win his money ; the other was sure to 
drink at his expense. The latter had first 
turn, for Dave's first word to the bar- 
tender was to ‘set ’em up all round,” 
while it was fully two hours—not, in fact, 
till he had begun to dread that the whiskey 
would not “ take hold,” that he turned his 
head at all towards the green table, from 
which Duncombe, the gambler, had every 
now and then sent a cautious glance to- 
wards him. The bullwhackers, having 
little money, and less luck, had been suc- 
cessively cleaned out by relays, and so 
there was plenty of room for him when he 
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strode over to a seat and pulled out a roll 
of bills to pay for a stack of chips with. 
He had other money besides what he got 
from the foreman. 

Luck pitched along like a bucking 
horse, up and down in quick succession, 
till at something like an hour before 
midnight, Dave began to draw ahead so 
unmistakably that Duncombe proposed 
to change the game from stud to draw- 
poker. Dave might have objected here, 
and been supported in his objection, but 
he merely smiled contemptuously and 
signified assent. He had imbibed heavily 
of the whiskey; that whiskey which 
for flatness of trajectory, high muzzle 
velocity, and general certainty of killing 
power, is as deadly as any repeating rifle ; 
but it only burnt his stomach and refused 
to inflate his brain. His opponent drank 
sparingly, beginning to feel that he had 
need be wary. 

The two had the new game to them- 
selves, the others standing out, and very 
soon Dave began to find that, though he 
might hold good hands, yet, when they 
were best and should have won most, 
the other seemed to have even better. 
Appearing to ponder this he presently 
turned round and scanned the company 
behind him with a placid eye. On the 
wall near the door was a little cheap look- 
ing-glass, six by four or so. He knew as 
well as any man in the room that the 
trumpery mirror could not betray his 
hand, but every man in the room knew 
as well as he did what he meant by 
drawing his six-shooter and sending a 
bullet smashing through it. And Dun- 
combe took the hint and a drink together 
while the crowd stood away from behind 
the shooter’s chair. 

Then a man sitting at the table dropped 
his head forward upon it as if asleep. 
Dave pushed back the cards which the 
other was dealing. “First let this gentle- 
man be packed into his blankets, then 
we'll have a fresh deal,” said he. The 
man was removed, very suddenly, very 
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much asleep, and several of the more 
peaceful men left the room, while the 
rest crowded closer and stood quieter on 
either hand. The cowboy appeared to 
mean business, and things might possibly 
happen if the gambler did not throw up. 

For the next few deals Dave held his 
own pretty well and then, as before, good 
hands were just not good enough, and the 
pile of bills and coin on the other side the 
table grew steadily greater. At last he 
spoke again, quietly, and with the smile of 
one half drunk: “Sir, you betted twenty 
dollars on those three aces and a pair 
last hand. What’ll you bet, then, that I 
can’t hit two of the aces with the same 
shot where they are now?” 

Duncombe looked very hard at him ; 
the smile seemed to show a man more 
drunk yet. “‘ Have you got ’em up your 
sleeve then ?” said he at last, neither able 
to make a joke or a bluff of it. 

Dave laughed in a maudlin fashion. 
“Well, you have. got a_ hard neck. 
You’ve got some sand. In fact I'll let it 
pass this time—only you must not take 
the cards from where they arenow. We'll 
finish this game without that pair of aces.” 

‘“What’s the matter with you?” de- 
manded the other with a grin that he 
meant for dangerous. 

‘“Why, that you’ve got such a nice 
straight nose that I’m fairly stuck on it. 
Now, if I was to shoot a hole through 
those two aces it would have to go through 
your nose and out at the back of your 
head. And your nose wouldn’t look near 
so handsome then.” 

The gambler hastily shifted his hat and 
set it firmer upon his head again. “Yes,” 
went on Dave, “they are on the floor 
now. ‘They were between your hat and 
your head. So . 

And here the company was aware of 
the muzzle of his six-shooter resting on the 
edge of the table, pointing into the face of 
his opponent, a yard away. 

He had not drawn. The stiff cowboy 
scabbard isopen at both ends and hammer, 
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trigger, and butt are free to instant grasp. 
He had grasped, cocked, and twisted his 
weapon on the belt all in the same 
movement so that now he sat ready to 
shoot upon the mcevement of a muscle. 

Up went the gambler’s hands upon the 
instant, for instead of the semi-drunken 
grin which he had been watching he saw 
only the placid smile which most un- 
nerves an old timer when it shows behind 
the other man’s six-shooter. ‘‘I pass,” 
said he hastily. 

“Then, as I’ve got a full hand ”--a 
moistening of dry lips went round the 
company at the joke—‘“ why, I guess 
I'll just rake in the pot,” smiled Dave, 
quietly reaching over with his left hand 
and groping the other’s pile to his own side 
of the table. ‘You are just a leetle out 
of luck, to-night,” he went on. “It ain’t 
your fault that the whiskey won’t take hold 
of me. But the place below was pop- 
ping loose on the prairie to-day and it 
roped me and tied me down, an’ it’s been 
making maps on me with the branding 
irons ever since. So now,”—he spoke 
sharply all at once—“if you say ‘Ah, 
yes, or turkey,’ if you look sideways at me 
or so much as bat your eyelid—down 
comes your meat-house. And that’s me, 
Joe Bush, every time. Skip!” 

Duncombe ‘‘ skipped.” 

Then his confederates followed him out 
of the room and the boss of the bull- 
whackers held out his hand. ‘“ Put her 
there, old man. I saw him stocking the 
deck from the first, an’ I was all of an 
ague to see you drop on to him. But 
it’s all right now.” 

“Ves, I knew it from the first too,” 
answered Dave ; “ but I went on playing 
because I couldn’t make up my mind 
whether I’d shoot him or give him 
another chance. And now you boys had 
better have drinks round on me before 
you go to your blankets.” 

“Won't you come, too?” returned the 
boss ; ‘* Duncombe’s a ‘ bad man,’ an’ it’s 
an old trick of his to lay for you when 
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you go out alone. But if you go in the 
middle of us ” he paused. 

“Thank you,” said Dave ; “ but I’m 
fraider of the blankets than I am of 
him.” 

The other saw that the words were 
meant and so took the bottle from the 
bar-tender and poured out the whiskey 
for both. So, clinking, nodding, or bow- 
ing, each according to his temperament, 
the bullwhackers took off the drink all 
round, and then left the room in a body, 
so that anyone waiting outside to “ plug ” 
the cowboy might make no mistake as to 
their identity at least. 

Left alone with this one drinker the 
bar-tender grew nervous. Ordinarily he 
would have backed a dry hint with the 
muzzle of a shot-gun across the bar. But 
he felt some sympathy with the man who 
could not get drunk, and so put his hint 
into gentler form. Said he, ‘I kin hardly 
keep awake to-night. I hed the tooth- 
ache powerful bad last night.’ 

“That’s all right,” answered Dave at 
once. “Gi? me auother drink an’ I'll 
go.” 





The drink was taken, and then, as Dave 
opened the door in going, the bar-tender 
dropped hastily down behind the barrels. 
He was an old timer, and guessed rightly ; 
' for scarcely did Dave step outside into the 
full glow of moonlight than a volley of 
shots greeted him. In the same flash he 
answered, and the man crouching beside 
his horse, Duncombe himself, fell dead, 
while a rapid fusillade drove the other 
three to seek shelter in flight. Untying 
his horse, he tried to mount, but his first 
attempt was a failure. One moment he 
hesitated, until, with an angry oath, he 
planted a foot upon his dead enemy. 
‘‘ What does it matter? We are all of us 
only blind fools!” and from the vantage 
of a corpse managed to scramble into the 
saddle. | 

Once mounted. he was like a wounded 
fish flung back into the water, in that 
he was at least in his own element 
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again. In the moonlight he recharged his 
six-shooter, beginning to chant his own 
death-song the while in that prairie 
parody of a still more hopeless wail— 


‘*Then muffle your drums and play your pipes 
slowly ; 
Sing a dead march as you carry me along. 
Take me out on the prairie and pile the sod 
o’er me, 
For I’m only a cowboy, and doomed to die 
young.” 


He broke off as he thumbed home the 
last cartridge intothe cylinder. ‘‘ H——! 
Ill wake the town up. What does it 
matter? We're all only fools. Here goes 
nobody! Whaw-oop! Ya-hai-ayah!” 
and setting his spurs hard home, he 
went down the street yelling and whoop- 
ing like a fiend, and shooting right and 
left at the shanties as he passed. 

At the creek he paused and reloaded, 
taking up his chant again till he finished 
it. Then he said, ‘That'll have waked 
?em up; now they'll all blaze away at me 
when I go back. Good luck, and h—ll 
Here goes nobody again ” 

Back, then, through the street he went 
like some demon doubly possessed, but 
shooting this time only at the flashes of 
those who fired at him. Clear of the 
town and abreast of the bull-waggons he 
drew rein. ‘Well, I’ve got it now, deep 
and plenty ; though that first one at the 
saloon would have been enough of itself.” 
He began to reload as if he would have 
gone the gauntlet of the waiting street 
once more, but at the second cartridge he 
stopped and put up his weapon. “No, 
not in that street, but out on the prairie— 
it’s cleanerthere. I’m fool enough, but I'll 
die in a clean place. Come on”—this to 
his horse as he lifted the rein and started 
into the open plain, ghostly wide and 
white under the moon. 

Within five minutes another rider pulled 
up a panting steed beside the waggons, 
and the boss of the bullwhackers noted at 
once that this wasa different man. But 
as all cowboys are pardners as against 
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PRESENTATION 


AT COURT. 


BY LADY JEUNE. 


rey HIE right of a presentation at 
the English Court belonged 
to all the peers and peeresses 
of the realm, to commoners 
of old family and large fortunes, as well 
as to many important Government officials 
for centuries before the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Under her rule the lists of 
those who may be presented have been 
areatly enlarged. Members of Parliament, 
City officials, the mayors of large pro- 
vincial towns, barristers, journalists, men 
of business and their wives can all go to 
Court now, and are not refused except on 
grounds of character. 

Though the regulations are elastic 
enough as to the social class or occupa- 
tion of those the Sovereign permits to be 
presented to her, the requirements as to 
personal character are strictly enforced, 
especially as regards women. No lady 
who has figured in the Divorce Court, 
nor any woman sepirated from her hus- 
band—except with rare exceptions as 
regards the latter contingency—is allowed 
to attend a Drawing Room. 

A presentation at Court is much valued 
in these days, when people travel or 
reside so much abroad. It is a guarantee 
in foreign countries as to character, and 
without it no English person can be 
received at any foreign Court. It leads 
to no direct advantage in England, 
though, since a presentation at Court 
does not imply invitation to any Court 
festivity, but it is a guarantee and pass- 
port into good society abroad. 

The privilege is highly esteemed 
among foreigners, and many of the 
Ambassadors accredited to the Court of 
St. James’ could tell amusing anecdotes 





of their difficulties in determining who 
among their host of applicants shall next 
have the coveted honour. Strangers 
wishing to be presented at Court must be 
endorsed by the diplomatic representa- 
tives of their own country, who always 
accompany them when passing before the 
Queen. 

The etiquette of Court presentations is 
elaborate, and it may be well to describe 
briefly what the ceremony consists of. 
I may leave the case of gentlemen out 
of consideration as very few have been 
presented to the Queen at at Drawing 
Room.” They generally attend the 
Levees held for her by the Prince of 
Wales. 

Every lady seeking presentation to 
Her Majesty has to secure the services 
of some lady who has been previously 
presented and who will attend the next 
Drawing Room. Some days before the 
function is to occur this lady has to send 
her name and that of the débutante to 
the lord Chamberlain’s office, by whom 
the names are submitted officially to the 
Queen. 

Two cards are then given to the dé- 
butante, on which are written her own 
name and the name of the lady who pre- 
sents her. One card is given at the 
Drawing Room to the page in the corridor, 
and the other, when the Throne Room 
is reached, to the Lord Chamberlain, who 
stands next to the Queen, and reads out 
the names. 

The company attending a Drawing 
Room are divided into the Official and 
Diplomatic Circle and the General Com- 
pany, the former having “the entrée,” 
that is the privilege by virtue of their 
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Official position or from some other per- 
sonal reason, of entering the Palace by 
a special door, arriving at the Throne 
Room by a different way, and passing 
before the Queen previous to the General 
Company. 

After the Queen has received the 
Corps Diplomatique and the officials, 
the General Company begin to pass. 

Barriers are put up at the doors of the 
rooms in which the ladies wait, and these 
barriers are guarded by the Yeomen of 
the Guard and Gentlemen at Arms, so 
that only a certain number of ladies are 
allowed to pass into each room at a time. 
To the outside observer such restraint 
may seem rigorous, but no one ac- 
quainted with the pushing, elbowing, and 
squeezing of a well-dressed English crowd 
can doubt its necessity. 

No moment in the life of a débutante 
is so terrible as that when, after having 
passed the last barrier, she finds herself 
one of a long string of ladies who are 
surrendering their trains in a helpless way 
to the gentlemen ushers and pages. These 
functionaries arrange the trains as the 
ladies pass at the end of the long gallery 
leading into the Throne Room. 

A looking-glass on their left gives the 
débutantes no consolation as they are 
hurried on under the criticism of their 
more fortunate companions who have 
already passed the Queen, and are stand- 
ing behind the barrier on their right 
watching them. 

The terrible sound of her own name 
ushers the débufante into a rather dark 
smaller room blazing with uniforms and 
jewels, where everyone is silent, and where 
she sees in front a most alarming row of 
royalties before whom she has to pass. 
The débutante, unless she is a peeress, has 
to kiss the Queen’s hand. If she is a 
peeress, the Queen embraces her, a part 
of the ceremony of presentation which is 
usually performed by the Queen Consort 
in times when the reigning monarch was 
a King. 
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An exception to this rule was made 
during the reign of George the Fourth, 
who embraced the débufantes himself. 

The entrance to the Throne Room is 
very sudden, and the person who is being 
presented has barely time, after hearing 
her name called out, to rally herself be- 
fore she is exactly opposite the Queen, 
who sits on a low chair, immediately 
beside the Lord Chamberlain. 

The Queen is, as everyone knows, a 
short woman, and when sitting down, as 
her age now compels her to do, she looks 
even smaller than she naturally is. But 
no one can fail to be struck by the great 
dignity and grace of her presence and by 
the sweetness of her smile, and by the 
sense that she is every inch a Queen 

No one in passing before the Queen 
probably ever has the courage to look at 
her sufficiently long enough to realise the 
glory of her jewels, but the diamonds she 
wears, from the historic Kohinoor down- 
wards, are very magnificent. 

If the lady is personally known to the 
various members of the Royal Family 
they usually shake hands with her; if 
not, they merely bow in response to her 
curtsey. 

After passing the Throne and curtsey- 
ing to the Princes and Princesses, the 
train of the lady is picked up by an 
official and bundled over her arm. She 
then passes into the next room leading 
into the long gallery, from where she can 
watch her fellow-sufferers undergoing the 
ordeal she has just passed through. 

The Corps Diplomatique, the House- 
hold, and the Members of the Govern- 
ment, remain in the Throne Room till the 
last lady has passed. 

When the Drawing Room is a very full 
one, waiting for the carriage is a dreary 
affair, except to the possessors of the 
entree, who get away easily. 

The rules as to the dress at Drawing 
Rooms are very clear and not at all un- 
necessary, as the tastes and fashions of 
our day are very varied and remarkable. 


PRESENTATION AT COURT. 


As in 1878, a notice was issued to the 
effect that gentlemen attending Levees 
were required to appear in uniform, so 
ladies attending the Drawing Room must 
dress according to regulation. 

One rule is that ladies must wear white 
feathers and white veils, the feathers 

zing so worn that they can be clearly 
seen on approaching the Queen. Low 
dresses must also be worn and short 
sleeves, except when a medical certificate 
states that the lady is too delicate to 
appear except in demi-toilette, when per- 
mission is given to wear a high body and 
elbow sleeves. 

It is not unreasonable for the Queen 
to ask that such small details should be 
adhered to, as she always appears herself 
en grande toilette. 

A few years ago some ladies attempted 
to introduce the fashion of ‘wearing 
coloured feathers and veils to match their 
trains, but the custom was not long-lived. 
One or two enterprising ladies also ap- 
peared with no lappets, veils, or flowers, 
which was so bold an infringement of the 
’ Court regulations that the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office issued an edict forbidding its 
recurrence. , 

It has been found necessary to limit 
the number of presentations made at any 
one Drawing Room, as the numbers be- 
came so great that the physical fatigue 
entailed on the Princesses and the Court 
made holding them almost impossible. 
‘I'he Queen herself has long been in the 
habit of retiring early from the ceremony, 
and leaving the rest of the company to be 
received by the Princess of Wales or one 
of Her Majesty’s daughters. 

During the reign of George the Second, 
Receptions, or Drawing Rooms as we 
should nowcall them, were held inthe even- 
ing and also on every Sunday after Chapel 
Royal Service, at St. James’. In fact, it 
appears that there were Receptions on 
every evening at one period of his reign, 
and that people were admitted to see the 

Royal Family playing cards. 
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In those days about sixty or seventy 
ladies and gentlemen attended in the 
evening. They came to Court in Sedan 
chairs, which were brought into the lower 
corridors. The floors of these corridors 
were sanded, and the place lighted by 
oil-lamps ; a curious contrast were those 
Receptions to the Drawing Rooms of our 
time, when everyone drives in comfort 
and under cover to Buckingham Palace 
even when the crowd is very great. 

Soon after the Queen came to the 
throne a great many Drawing Rooms and 
Levees were held because everyone who 
had been presented in the previous reign 
had to be re-presented as well as those 
who had not gone to Court before. There 
are many still alive who remember the 
first Drawing Room held by the young 
Queen, at which she received a very large 
number of débutantes, and the gracious 
manner in which she welcomed her new 
subjects. 

The largest Drawing Room on recor 
was that held on the 15th of May, 
1863, by the Princess of Wales, just after 
her marriage, when 1,587 ladies attended, 
and 537 presentations were made. The 
corresponding Levee held by the Prince of 
Wales was a very large one, for the public 
interest and affection felt for the newly- 
wedded pair added enormously to the 
interest of both functions. 

Change of fashion and dress have made 
the costume of thirty years ago to seem 
almost grotesque, but the Princess of 
Wales has always looked the most beauti- 
ful and best dressed woman in Enzland, 
and she never appeared more lovely than 
on the occasion of that terrible Drawing 
Room from which onlythe remainsof tired, 
worn out, and bedraggled figures appeared. 
Many ladies lost their plumes and their 
lappets; some their jewels; and not a 
few left almost their gowns on the scene 
of the crush. Only a few Drawing Rooms 
were held afterwards at St. James’ Palace, 
the scene of action being transferred to 
Buckingham Palace, where the rooms are 
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THE HOROSCOPE OF PHARAOH. 


BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK STAINFORTH. 


[There are strange tales written on the papyri 

in the tombs of the Kings of Egypt, and some of 
them it is not lawful to transcribe. And the tales 
are very old, and the edges of the papyrus have 
crumbled, and the writing has grown faint during 
thousands of years, and only the fragments have 
been deciphered. ] 
. . . the third month, and the first 
day of the month. Khafra, the son of 
Khufu, the son of Seneferu, went forth from 
the King’s house, in the city of the King, 
the city Men-nefer ; and with his eyes he 
looked on the ground. And he com- 
manded his servants that they should 
make ready a great ship, with twenty 
rowers on each side of the ship, and fur- 
nish it with corn and dates and oil and 
wine, enough for many days. Further- 
more he commanded that they should 
put twelve talents of gold on board the 
ship and twenty-four talents of silver. 
And the talents were put into sacks, 
and he sealed the sacks with the King’s 
seal. 

And the ship was made ready, and lay 
in the river Nile, over against the King’s 
house. And there were forty rowers, and 
they sang the song of departure with one 
voice. But the King wrapped his robe 
about him, and looked neither to the 
right hand nor to the left. And Khafra 
entered intothe ship, . . . 

‘‘Take the oar in thy hand, Ruddisar, 
and steer the King’s ship on the river 
Nile ; steer to the north and to the east, 
to the borders of the land of Egypt, till 
thou shalt see the sun rise up upon thy 
right breast. 

“Take the oar in thy left hand, Rud- 
disar, and steer the King’s ship on the 
sacred rivcr ; steer till thou shalt see the 


priests’ city, the city of che grcat gol Ra, 
the city Sakhebu. 

‘Take the oar in thy hand, Ruddisar, 
and steer the King’s ship on the water 
till thou shalt come to the temple of Ra; 
steer till thou shalt see the high priest 
of Ra, the priest User-ref ; assuredly he 
shall come forth to greet the King 
Khafra.” 

And the ship journeyed down the river 
Nile, and the forty rowers sang the song 
of rowing with one voice. And as they 
went the men who dwelt along the banks of 
the river came forth, with their wives and 
their children, to see the voyage of the 
King. But Khafra looked not upon the 
people, neither did he heed the song of 
the rowers. | 

And they that were in the ship with 
the King looked out, and they saw the 
fields of millet, and the palm-trees which 
were on the bank, and the sacred croco- 
diles, and the fish which were in the 
water. But Khafra saw none of these 
things, neither did he listen to the words 
of his servants. 

Then spoke the brother of the Kinz, 
and said : 

“QC Khafra, live for ever! Why art 
thou silent and cast down? Is not thy 
kingdom in thy hand; and hast thou not 
overthrown the Kushites with thy right 
hand, and taken their tribute; and are 
not all these thy servants, to do with as it 
shall seem good in thine eyes? Tell me 
the matter that is in thy heart, if I may 
hear it.” 

Khafra answered him not. Then spoke 
the King’s brother again, and said : 

“O Khafra, may thy days be increased! 
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Why answerest thou not thy servant ¢ 
Hast thou not taken a wife, who has 
borne thee a son to reign after thee ; and 
art thou not very rich, beyond the riches 
of the Kings of Egypt that were before 
thee? Also, hast thou not built thee a 
great pyramid, like unto the pyramid of our 
father Khufu, for thy tomb when thou 
diest, and for a memorial? Now, there- 
fore, if thou hast a secret trouble de- 
clare it.” 

And after he had spoken many times 
the King answered : 

‘‘Peace, my brother. It is true that 
my kingdom is in my hand, and that I 
have overthrown the Kushites with my 
right hand, and taken their tribute. Also 
that I have taken a wife, and that she has 
borne me a son, as thou sayest ; but how 
knowest thou that he shall reign after 
me? Inthe time of our father Khufu, 
the son of Seneferu, there came before 
him a certain magician, from the land of 
the south, and prophesied before him. 
And he foretold dark things concerning 
his house, and concerning the house of the 
priests of Ra. And thou knowest that 
formerly I took the daughter of User-ref, 
the priest, to wife; and that when she 
was with child by me I slew her, lest the 
evil thing should come to pass. Now, 
therefore, I am taking rich gifts to User- 
ref, the high priest of Ra, that he may en- 
quire of his god for me, and that I may 
know whether the prophecies of the magi- 
cian shall be brought to nought ” 

And the King’s ship was on the river 
Nile for two days and two nights: and at 
the end of the third day they saw the city 
Sakhebu, and the temple of the god Ra. 
And the ship drew nigh to the bank, over 
against the temple of Ra, and the forty 
rowers sang with one voice the song of 
rest. And User-ref, the priest, came forth 
to meet the King. 

Khafra came forth from the ship, and 
his servants laid boards for him to walk 
on, and the King walked on to the shore. 
But his feet were heavy, so that he walked 
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slowly, and he leant upon the arm of his 
brother. 

Then User-ref bowed down before him, 
and said : 

“© Khafra, live for ever! Behold 
thy servant User-ref, the servant of Ra, 
and behold the temple of Ra, and the city 
Sakhebu, the city of the priests of Ra ; all 
that thou seest is thine, even to the stones 
beneath thy feet. What wilt thou with 
thy servant ?” 

Khafra raised his eyes from the ground, 
and looked upon him. Then he looked 
round, and beheld the servants of User- 
ref, and they were very many. And he 
beheld the men of the city, a great 
multitude, as many as the armies of the 
Kushites. 

And the King said : 

‘““O User-ref, health and peace! Who 
are the men that come behind thee; and 
what is this great multitude that I see in 
thy city ?” 

User-ref answered : 

“OQ Khafra, may all thy wishes be ful- 
filled! These are my servants, the ser- 
vants of Ra, who have come forth to greet 
the King. And this multitude thou seest 
is the people of thy city Sakhebu, who live 
in the shadow of the King.” 

Then Khafra was appeased. <And he 
commanded his servants, and they brought 
forth the twelve talents of gold, and the 
twenty-four talents of silver. And when 
the seals were broken the people were 
astonished, for so much wealth had not 
been seen in Sakhebu aforetime. 

“These are the gifts of Khafra, that 
the King offers to User-ref, as a peace- 
offering for his daughter Rud-didut, and 
as a propitiation. Behold I have sought 
thee because I know that thou art the 
greatest of the diviners of the land of 
Egypt: now, therefore make ready a 
sacrifice to thy god, and enquire concern- 
ing me, and tell me all those things which 
shall befall me, and which shall befall my 
house.” 

User-ref bowed down before the King 
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and thanked him; and he called his ser- 
vants, and gave order concerning the gifts 
which the King had brought. Also he 
caused to be made ready a great feast in 
honour of the King Khafra, and in honour 
of the King’s servants. Only concerning 
the sacrifice he gave no order. 

Then the priest walked before Khafra, 
and went up into the temple, into the 
priests’ dwelling, and prepared a room 
for him, and gave him water to wash his 
hands and his feet. And the King sat 
down to the feast, and User-ref came and 
waited upon him. Nevertheless the King 
ate not of the meats which were put before 
him, neither did he drink. 

Khafra said again unto the priest : 

“Did I not bid thee to make a sacri- 
fice to thy god, that thou mightest en- 
quire of Ra concerning me, and concern- 
ing my house? Now, therefore, I pray 
thee, get ready, and do as I commanded 
thee, for my heart is heavy within me, and 
I cannot eat.” 

User-ref excused himself, and said: 

“Let all the words of the King be ac- 
complished! Only this one thing let him 
not ask of his servant, for there is blood 
between thee and me. Moreover is there 
not another temple to Ra in the land of 
Egypt, and will not his priests enquire for 
thee according to thy desire ?” 

Khafra’s face darkened, and the words 
of the priest pleased him not. 

‘“‘ What is this thou sayest ? Have I not 
come hither these three days’ journey to 
see thee, because I know thy wisdom and 
thy skill in magic, that there is not an- 
other like unto thee in Egypt? And hast 
thou not accepted my gifts, which I 
brought to be the price of the blood of 
thy daughter? Now, therefore, tarry no 
longer, but make ready, and when thou 
art ready I will come apart with thee, and 
thou shalt tell me all those things which I 
shall ask.” 

Uscr-ref bowed himself before the King, 
and went out from him, and made the 
sacrifice. And he shut himself up in the 
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temple for the space of one hour, and 
prayed to his god, to the great god Ra, 
the greatest of all the gods of the land of 
egypt. 

But the servants of Khafra feasted with 
the servants of User-ref, and made merry, 
and drank much wine. Only the King 
neither ate nor drank. And he waited for 
User-ref, and as he waited his heart grew 
exceeding sad, and it repented him that 
he had slain Kud-didut, the daughter of 
User-ref. For Rud-didut was the best 
beloved of the wives of Khafra. 

When the sun was down, User-ref 
returned, and bowed himself before the 
King, and said: 

* According to the King’s word has it 
been done. Come with me, and I will 
show the King that which he desires to 
know.” 

And he walked before Khafra, and 
brought him into an inner chamber. And 
they two were alone. But there was in 
the chamber a table of stone, and on the 
table were engraved the signs of the 
planets, and the symbols of the magic of 
User-ref.. And when the King was seated, 
User-ref took a torch in his hand, and 
he gazed long and earnestly at the signs 
which were upon the table. 

Khafra waxed impatient, and said : 

“Tell me quickiy, O priest, what shall 
be my fate, and what shall be the fate of 
my house ?” 

The priest answered : 

“O Khafra, I fear to tell thee, lest thou 
shalt say an enemy speaks unto thee. 
Now therefore, once more I entreat thee 
to ask me not, but to go hence as thou 
camest, and enquire elsewhere concerning 
that which must come to pass.” 

But the King was very angry, and 
spoke harshly to User-ref the priest: 

“Thou shalt do as I command thee, 
and tell me all that is written in the table, 
and all which thou hast divined, or, as 
Ra liveth, I will do a worse thing unto 
thee!” 

Then User-ref, the high priest, the 
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servant of Ra, opened his mouth, and 
spoke unto the King: 

“Let the King be obeyed by his ser- 
vant. O Khafra, know that the stars 
never err, and that which the gods have 
declared, that must come to pass. Man 
is driven by his fate, as the ship is driven 
by the oar of the steersman. Behold 
there is written here all that thou shalt do 
from the day of thy birth even unto the 
day of thy death. It is written that thou 
shalt be a great King, the King of all the 
land of Egypt. The Kushites shalt thou 
subdue, and their tribute shalt thou heap 
up. More than one wife shalt thou have, 
and the last shall bear thee a son. Also 
thy riches shall be greater than the riches 
of all the Kings of Egypt that were before 
thee, and thy tomb shall last as long as 
the world endures. Nevertheless, the 
end of thy days shall be evil, and the son 
of thy loins shall not reign after thee.” 

Khafra bowed his head, till his beard 
swept the table, and he was as a man 
who is stricken in battle, and he feared 
with a great fear. He asked the priest, 
saying: 

‘‘Who, then, shall reign after me ?” 

User-ref cast down his eyes from look- 
ing at the King, and he said: 

“Thou hast asked a hard thing of me, 
O Khafra, who am the least of thy ser- 
vants. It is written that a man of my 
father’s house, of the house of the priests 
of Ra, shall reign after thee.” 

Then was Khafra moved to bitterness, 
and he cried aloud and said : 

“Why didst thou not warn me of this 
in due season? Then should I have 
spared the life of Rud-didut, thy daughter, 
and her son, a man of thy father’s house, 
should have reigned after me !” 

User-ref answered : 

‘“The blood which thou hast shed is 
thine own, O Khafra, for thou art a cruel 
man, and thy people murmur against thee 
for the tasks which thou hast laid upon 
them. Moreover I besought thee not to 
take the maiden into thy house, but thou 
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wouldst not listen, though I offered thee 
rich gifts instead. How then shouldst thou 
have listened if I had told thee what thou 
sayest? Man 1s borne-on the current of 
his fate, as the lotus leaf is borne on the 
current of the river.” 

Khafra heard him, and answered not, 
but sat in silence. And the eyes of the 
priest sought the mystic signs which were 
upon the table, and he trembled, and his 
cheek grew pale like the cheek of one 
who is sick unto death. 

After a long time Khafra raised his 
head, and he spoke again unto the priest : 

‘‘One thing more thou hast not told 
me, O User-ref. When shall I end my 
days, and in what manner shall I die ?” 

User-ref turned away his face from the 
King, and his voice shook like the voice 
of a drunken man. 

“The manner of thy death shall be 
this: thou shalt be stabbed unawares.” 

Then the face of the King darkened, 
and the sound of his breathing grew 
faint. 

‘“Tell me yet more, I beseech thee. 
By whose hand shall I die; and in what 
hour shall this thing be done unto me? ” 

But the priest shuddered, and he looked 
once more upon the writing which was on 
the table, and great drops broke out on 
his forehead, and his face became white 
like the face of a corpse. 

‘“‘ All the other things thou hast asked 
me I have declared, O Khafra, but this 
thing thou shalt not ask me.” 

Then the knees of the King knocked 
together, and his heart turned to lead 
within him. Nevertheless he was wroth 
with the priest, and said: 

“This thing thou shalt tell me, orI will 
cause thee and all thy father’s house to be 
put to death.” 

Then User-ref, the priest, the servant 
of Ra, the greatest of the priests of the 
land of Egypt, stood up before the King 
and looked into his eyes, and answered : 

“ As thou sayest, O Khafra, let it be. 
It is written that thou shalt die this very 
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MR. PHIL MAY AT HOME.* 


BY ARTHUR H. LAWRENCE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY MR. PHIL MAY. 


R. PHIL MAY is one of those 

very few artists whose work is 

above criticism. Mr. Whistler was once 
reported to have said, ‘‘ Black and White 
Art is summed up in two words—Phil 
May!” At the present moment, as a 
humorous’ black and white artist Mr. 
Phil May easily holds the foremost place, 
a fact which his fellow-craftsmen are the 
first to admit. Yet it was barely twelve 
years ago that he first came to London, 
without money, without work, and without 
friends. At 
thattime, ashe 
will tell you, 
he begged the 
broken dry 
biscuits at 
public-houses, 
and quenched 
his thirst at 
the street 
fountains. By 
night he slept 
in the Park, 
on the Em- 
bankment, aor, 
perchance, in 
some market 
cart, wherever, 
in fact, he 
could rest un- 
disturbed. 
“Yes, itis per- 7 
fectly true,” 
Mr. May said 
to me oneday, 
when I ques- 
tioned him 
concerning 





. THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 
Mc Pherson.—‘** Four dollars for a bed! The extravagance of 


it! I canna sleep for thinking o’t.” 


(From “' Phil May's Annual" for 1893.) 


those terrible times; “and I remember 
very well that one day—I think it was on 
the Suspension Bridge—I persuaded a 
child to part with some of his bread 
and bacon in ex¢hange for my walking 
stick.” 

Only a man of exceptionally strong will 
and more than average pluck could have 
come through such an ordeal; and, indeed, 
a personal acquaintance with Mr. Phil 
May serves to increase one’s impression 
that he is a man of rare self-reliance and 
strength. He 
is by nature 
somewhat re- 
served and 
taciturn, al- 
ways ready 
to give an 
opinion if he 
is pressed for 
it, but not 
prone to ex- 
pressing his 
views, or giv- 
ing unasked 
advice. Iam 
not sure that 
on matters of 
art Mr. Phil 
May has any 
views. He 
sketches as 
the nightin- 
gale sings, 
without hav- 
ing any theo- 
ries about it, 
and, as he has 
told me more 


© The Reproductions from the Phil May Annuals have been made by the courtesy of the publisher, 


Neville Beeman, Esq. 
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securing some coloured chalks with which 
to start work on the pavement! After 
many trying adventures, came work on 
the St. Stephen’s Review, and then, 
practically, the dark days were over. 
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THE IDLER. 


shattered health, and, in 1890, he finally 
came back to London, with his Art, as 
we now know it. 

There is something unintentionally 
humorous in the conventional title at 
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(From “ Phil May's Annual" for 1893.) 


After having worked on this paper fo 


r 


some little time he availed himself of an 
opportunity afforded him of going to 
Australia as cartoonist on the Sydney 
Bulletin, where the fine air and warm 
climate helped to restore his somewhat 


the head of this article. Mr. Phil May 
is so seldom at home. On the occasion, 
however, of which I am writing I found 
Mr. May faithful to his promise to give 
me three hours on behalf of Zhe Idler, 
if I wished it. Thus it happened that on 


MR. PHIL MAY AT HOME. 


one September afternoon I found myself 
with him in his big studio at Holland 
Park Road. 

“Well, where shall we begin?” my 
host enquires. There is a merry twinkle 
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had,” he remarks reflectively, in reply to 
a question, as he settles himself in his 
chair. ‘‘I don’t know whether painful 
early experiences are in vogue just now 
with the people you interview, but in my 


(From “ Phil May's Annual” for 1893.) 


in his alert brown eyes, as if he had 
come to the conclusion that being in- 
terviewed need not necessarily be a pain- 
ful experience. ‘No, I don’t suppose 
that any young fellow could very well 
have a much tougher time than I 


case the experience was real—painfully so. . 
Dinners were very rare in those days, and 
I can remember, as if it were yesterday, 
the keen relish with which I used to eat 
an occasional dinner at a certain @-/a-mode 
beef-house. I haven’t acquired, I am 
2T2 
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such meetings furnish excellent character 
studies. I think almost my first work was 


a design for a Good 
Templar card. [ 
used to be very proud 
of my regalia, and oc- 
casionally gave recita- 
tions at the lodge to 
which I belonged.” 
“One important 
question I want to 
ask you,” I say, finally, 
before leaving the 
studio—to be intro- 
duced to Mrs. Phil 
May, acharming wo. 
man, who recognised 
her prospective hus- 
band’s merit many 
years before the pub- 
lic were at. all con- 
scious of it—-‘‘and 
that question 1s, 
briefly : Do you re- 
gard the work for 
which you are so 
famous —your line- 
work—as final ?” 


“Well, I cannot say much about that 
at this moment,” Mr. Phil May replies, 


VHE IDLER. 





FROM A SKETCH BY MR. PHIL NAY. 


“but the true answer is, No. I have 
locked away in a drawer a great deal 


of work —sketches 
which I have done 
SO to speak, for my 
own pleasure—alto- 
gether different in 
Style from the work 
to which the public 
is accustomed to see 
from my pencil. 
Whether this work 
will ever see the light 
of day or not, I am 
afraid I must ask you 
to wait and see, if 
we both live long 
cnough ;” and after 
I have dallied as long 
as I dare, glancing 
Over numberless 
sketches lying about 
in every direction, I 
take my leave of an 
artist whose name is 
known all over the 
world, and who, by 
dint of sheer pluck 


and genius, has won_ his way from the 
bottom rung of the ladder to the top. 





FROM A SKETCH BY MR. PHIL MAY. 


TWO OF A TRADE. 


BY W. W. JACOBS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER. 


Sa nero, that’s wot 
’e is, sir,” said the 
cook, as he emp- 
tied a boiler of 
dirty water over- 
board. 

“A what?” said 





the skipper. 

“ A nero,” said the cook, speaking very 
slowly and distinctly. ‘A nero in real 
life, a chap wot, speaking for all for’ard, 
we’re proud to have aboard along with us.” 

“I didn’t know he was much of a 
swimmer,” said the skipper, g'ancing 
curiously at a clumsily-built man of 
middle age, who sat on the hatch 
glancing despondently at the side. 

“No more ’e ain't,” said the cook, “an’ 
that’s wot makes ’im more ’eroish still in 
my opinion.” 

**Did he take his clothes off?” 
quired the mate. 

‘“Not a bit of it,” said the delighted 
cook ; “not a pair of trowsis, nor even 
1s ’at, which was sunk.” 

“You're a liar, cook,” said the hero, 
looking up for a moment. 

“You didn’t take your trowsis off, 
George ?” said the cook anxiously. 

‘I chucked my ’at on the pavement,” 
growled George, without looking up. 

‘Weil, anyway you went over the em- 
bankment after that pore girl, like a 
Briton, didn’t you?” said the other. 

There was no reply. 

“‘Didn’t you ?” said the cook appeal- 
ingly. 

‘Did vou expect me to go over like a 
Dutchman, or wot?” demanded George 
fiercely. 


en- 


“That’s ’is modesty,” said the cook, 
turning to the others with the air of a 
showman. ‘“’E can’t bear us to talk about 
it. Nearly drownded ’e was. All but, 
and a barge came along, and shoved a 
boat-hook right through the seat of his 
trowsis an’ saved ‘im. Stand up an’ 
show ’em your trowsis, George.” 

“If I do stand up,” said George, in a 
voice broken with rage, “‘it’ll be a bad 
day for you, my lad.” 

“Ain't ’e modest,” said the cook. 
“Don't it do you good to ’ear'im. He 
was just like that when they got ’im 
ashore an’ the crowd started patting 
him.” 

“Didn’t like it?” queried the mate. 

“Well, they overdid it a little p’r’aps,” 
admitted the cook ; ‘one old chap wot 
couldn’t get near patted ’is ’ead with ’is 
stick, but it was all meant in the way of 
kindness.” 

“1’m proud of you, George,’ said the 
skipper heartily. 

‘We all are,” said the mate. 

George grunted. 

“T’ll write for the medal for him,” said 
the skipper. ‘‘ Were there any witnesses, 
cook ?” 


“‘ Heaps of ’em,” said the other, “but 
gave’em ’is name and address. ‘Schooner 
John Henry, of Limehouse is ’is ’ome,’ I 
ses, ‘and George Cooper ’is name.’” 

“You talked a damned sight too 
much,” said the hero, “you lean lop- 
sided son of a tinker.” 

“There’s ’is modesty ag’in,” said the 
cook, with a knowing smile. “’E’s busting 
with modesty is George. You should ha’ 
seen ‘im when a chap took ’is fortygraph,” 
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‘Took his what ?” said the skipper, be- 
coming interested. 

“His fortygraph,” said the cook. 
“"E was a young chap what was taking 
views for a noosepaper. ’E took George 
drippin’ wet just as ’e come out of the 
water, ’e took him arter ’e ’ad ‘is face 
wiped, an’ ’e took ’Im when ’e was sit- 
ting up swearing at a man wot asked ’im 
whether ’e was very wet.” 

‘An’ you told ’im where I lived, and 
what I was,” said George, turning on him 
and shaking his fist. ‘‘ You did.” 

*‘T did,” said the cook simply. “ You'll 
live to thank me for it, George.” 

The other gave a dreadful howl, and, 
rising from the deck, walked forward and 
went below, giving a brother seaman who 
patted his shoulder as he passed, a blow 
in the ribs which nearly broke them. 
Those on deck exchanged glances. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the mate, 
shrugging his shoulders; ‘‘seems to me if 
I'd saved a fellow critter’s life I shouldn’t 
mind hearing about it.” 

“That’s what you think,” said the 
skipper, drawing himself up a little. “ If 
ever you do do anything of the kind, per- 
haps you'll feel different about it.” 

‘“Well, I don’t see how you should 
know any more than me,” said the other. 

The skipper cleared his throat. 

‘There have been one or two little 
things in my life which I’m not exactly 
ashamed of,” he said modestly. 

‘That ain’t much to boast of,” said 
the mate, wilfully misunderstanding 
him. 


“TI mean,” said the skipper sharply, 
“one or two things which some people 
might have been proud of. But I’m 
proud to say that there isn’t a living 
soul knows of ’em.” 

“T can quite believe that,” assented the 
mate, and walked off with an irritating 
smile. 

The skipper was about to follow him to 
complain of the needless ambiguity of his 
remarks, when he was arrested by a dis- 
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turbance from the fo’c’sle. In response to 
the cordial invitation of the cook, the 
mate and one of the hands from the brig 
Endeavour, moored alongside, had come 
aboard, and gone below to look at George. 
The manner in which they were received 
was a Slur upon the hospitality of the Joka 
Henry, and they came up hurriedly de- 
claring that they never wanted to see him 
again as long as they lived, and shouting 
offensive remarks behind them as they got 
over the side of their own vessel. 

The skipper walked slowly to the fo’c'sle, 
and put his head down. 

‘‘ George,” he shouted. 

“* Sir,” said the hero gruffly. 

“Come down into the cabin,” said the 
other, turning away. “I want to havea 
little talk with you.” 

George rose, and, first uttering some 
terrible threats against the cook, who bore 
them with noble fortitude, went on deck, 
and followed the skipper to the cabin. At 
his superior’s request he took a seat on 
the locker, awkwardly enough, but smiled 
faintly as the skipper produced a bottle 
and a couple of glasses. 

‘Your health, George,” said the skip- 
per, as he pushed a glass towards him 
and raised his own. 

‘“My bes’ respec’s, sir,” said George, 
allowing the liquor to roll slowly round 
his mouth before swallowing it. He 
sighed heavily, and, putting his empty 
glass on the table, allowed his huge 
head to roll on his chest. 

“Saving life don’t seem to agree with 
you, George,” said the skipper. ‘I like 
modesty, but you seem to me to carry it 
a trifle too far.” 

“Tt ain’t modesty, sir,” said George ; 
“it’s that fortygraph. When I think o 
that I go ’ot all over.” 

“T shouldn’t let that worry me if I was 
you, George,” said the other kindly. 
“ Looks ain't everything.” 

“T didn’t mean it that way,” said 
George very sourly. “My looks 1s 
good enough for me. In fact, it 1s 
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partly owing to my looks, so to speak, 
that I’m in a mess.” 

‘‘ A little more rum, George ?” said the 
skipper, whose curiosity was roused. ‘I 
don’t want to know your business, far 
from it. But in my position as cap’n, 
if any of my crew gets in a mess I con- 
sider it’s my duty to lend them a hand 
out of it, if I can.” 

“The world ‘ud be a better place if 
there was more like you,” said George, 
waxing sentimental as he sniffed deli- 
cately at the fragrant beverage. ‘‘If that 
noosepaper, with them pictures, gets into 
a certain party’s ’ands, I’m ruined.” 

“Not if I can help it, George,” said the 
other, with great firmness. ‘‘ How do you 
mean ruined ? ” 

The seaman set his glass down on the 
little table, and, leaning over, formed a 
word with his lips, and then drew back 
slowly, and watched the effect. 

“What ?” said the skipper. 

The other repeated the performance, 
but beyond seeing that some word of 
three syllables was indicated, the skipper 
obtained no information. 

“You can speak a little louder,” he said, 
somewhat crustily. 

‘‘Bigamy !” said George, breathing the 
word solemnly. 

“You?” said the skipper. 

George nodded. “And if my first 
only gets hold of that paper, and sees my 
phiz, and reads my name, I’m done for. 
There’s my reward for saving a fellow 
critter’s life. Seven years.” 

‘I’m surprised at you, George,” said 
the skipper sternly. “Such a good wife 
as you’ve got too.” 

“T ain't saying nothing agin number 
two,” grumbled George. ‘It’s number 
one that didn’t suit. I left her eight 
years ago. She wasa bad ’un. I took a 
vy’ge to Australia furst, just to put her 
out o’ my mind a bit, an’ I never seed 
her since. Where am I if she sees all 
about me in the paper!” 

“Is she what you’d call a vindictive 
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woman?” enquired the other. 
tempered, I mean.” 

“* Nasty-tempered,” echoed the husband 
of two. ‘If that woman could only ’ave 
me put in goal she’d stand on ’er ’ead for 
joy.” 

“Well, I'll do what I can for you if 
the worst comes to the worst,” said the 
skipper. ‘ You’d better not say anything 
about this to anybody else.” 

‘Not me,” said George fervently, as he 
rose, ‘an’ 0’ course you % 

“You can rely on me,” said the skipper 
in his most stately fashion. | 

He thought of the seaman’s confidence 
several times during the evening, and, 
being somewhat uncertain of the law as 


‘* Nasty- 





to bigamy, sought information from the 


mastet of the Endeavour as they sat in 
the latter’s cabin at a quiet game of 
cribbage. By virtue of several appear- 
ances in the law courts with regard to 
collisions and ‘spoilt cargoes this gentle- 
man had obtained a knowledge of law 
which made him a recognised authority 
from London Bridge to the Nore. 

It was a delicate matter for the master 
of the John Henry to broach, and, with 
the laudable desire of keeping the hero’s 
secret, he approached it by a most cir- 
cuitous route. He began with a burglary, 
followed with an attempted murder, and 
finally got on the subject of bigamy, wd 
the “‘ Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill.” 

‘“‘What sort o’ bigamy?” enquired the 
master of the brig. 

‘Oh, two wives,” said Captain Thom- 
sett. 

“Yes, yes,” said the other, “but are 
there any mitigating circumstances in the 
case, so that you could throw yourself on 
the mercy o’ the court, I mean.” 

‘“‘ My case!” said Thomsett glaring. 
‘“‘It ain’t for me.” 

“Oh no, o’ course not,” said Captain 
Stubbs. 

‘“What do you mean by ‘o’ course 
not’?” demanded the indignant master 
of the John Henry, 
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“Your deal,” said Captain Stubbs, 
pushing the cards over to him. 

‘You haven’t answered my question,” 
said Captain Thomsett, regarding him 
offensively. 

“There’s some questions,” said Stubbs 
slowly, ‘‘as is best left unanswered. When 
you’ve seen as much law as I have, my 
lad, you'll know that one of the first 
principles of English law is, that nobody 
is bound to commit themselves.” 

“Do you mean to say you think it zs 
me ?” bellowed Captain Thomsett. 

“‘I mean to say nothing,” said Captain 
Stubbs, putting his huge hands on the 
table. “ But when a man comes into my 
cabin, and begins to hum an’ haw an’ 
hint at things, and then begins to ask my 
advice about bigamy, I can’t help thinking. 
This is a free country, and there’s no law 
ag’in thinking. Make a clean breast of 
it, Cap’n, an’ I'll do what I can for you.” 

“You're a blanked fool,” said Captain 
Thomsett, wrathfully. 

Captain Stubbs shook his head gently, 
and smiled with infinite patience. “P’r’aps 
so,” he said modestly. ‘ P’r’aps so; but 
there’s one thing I can do, and that is I 
can read people.” 

‘You can read me, I s’pose?” said 
Thomsett, sneeringly. 

“‘ Easy, my lad,” said the other, still pre- 
serving, though by an obvious effort, his 
appearance of judicial calm. “ I’ve seen 
your sort before. One in pertikler I call 
to mind. He’s doing fourteen years now, 
pore chap. But you needn’t be alarmed, ‘ 
Cap’n. Your secret is safe enough with 
me.” 

Captain Thomsett got up, and pranced 
up and down the cabin, but Captain 
Stubbs remained calm. He had seen 
frat sort before. It was interesting to 
the student of human nature, and he re- 
garded his visitor with an air of compas- 
sionate interest. Then Captain Thom- 
sett resumed his seat, and, to preserve 
his own fair fame, betrayed that of 


George. 
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“IT knew it was either you, or some- 
body your kind ’art was interested in,” 
said the discomfited Stubbs, as they re- 
sumed the interrupted game. ‘‘ You 
can’t help your face, Cap’n. When you — 
was thinking about that pore chap’s 
danger it was working with emotion. It 
mislead me, I own it, but it ain’t often I 
meet such a feeling ’art as yours.” 

Captain Thomsett, his eyes glowing 
affectionately, gripped his friend’s hand, 
and, in the course of the game, listened 
to an exposition of the law relating to 
bigamy of a most masterly and compli- 
cated nature, seasoned with anecdotes 
calculated to make the hardiest of men 
pause on the brink of matrimony, and 
think seriously of their position. 

“Suppose this woman comes aboard 
after pore George,” said ‘Thomsett. 
‘‘What’s the best thing to be done?” 

“The first thing,” said Captain Stubbs, 
“is to gain time. Put her off.” 

“Off the ship, d’ye mean?” enquired 
the other. 

‘“No, no,” said the jurist. 
he’s ill, and can’t see anybody. 
I’ve got it.” 

He slapped the table with his open 
hand, and regarded the other triumphantly. 

‘‘Let him turn into his bunk, and pre- 
tend to be dead,” he continued, in a voice 
trembling with pride at his strategy. “It’s 
pretty dark down your fo’c’sle, I know. 
Don’t have no light down there, and tell 
him to keep quiet.” 

Captain Thomsett’s eyes shone, but 
with a qualified admiration. 

“« Ain’t it somewhat sudden,” 
murred. 

Captain Stubbs regarded him with a 
look of supreme artfulness, and slowly 
closed one eye. 

‘*He got a chill going in the water,” he 
said quietly. 

‘“Well, you’re a masterpiece,” said 
Thomsett ungrudgingly. ‘I will say 
this of you, you’re a masterpiece. Mind 
this is all to be kept quite secret.” 
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‘‘ Make your mind easy,” said the emi- 


nent jurist. ‘If I told all I know there’s 
a good many men in this river as ’ud be 
doing time at the present moment.” 
Captain Thomsett expressed his pleasure 
at this information, and, having tried in vain 
to obtain a few of their names, even going 
so far as to suggest some, looked at the 


clock, and, shaking hands, departed to his 


own ship. Captain Stubbs, left to himself, 
finished his pipe, and retired to rest ; and 
his mate, who had been lying in the ad- 
joining bunk during the consultation,vainly 
trying to get to sleep, scratched his head, 
and tried to think of a little strategy him- 
self. He had glimmerings of it before he 
fell asleep, but when he awoke next morn- 
ing it flashed before him in all the fulness 
of its matured beauty. 

He went on deck smiling, and, leaning 
his arms on the side, gazed contempla- 
tively at George, who was sitting on the 
deck listening darkly to the cook as that 
worthy read aloud from a newspaper. 

“Anything interesting, cook ?” 
manded the mate. 

“ About George, sir,” said the cook, 
stopping in his reading. ‘‘‘There’s pic- 
tures of ’im too.” 

He crossed to the side and, handing the 
paper to the mate, listened smilingly to 
the little ejaculations of surprise and de- 
light of that deceitful man as he gazed 
upon the likenesses. ‘‘ Wonderful,” he 
said emphatically. ‘‘ Wonderful. I never 
saw such a good likeness in my life, 
George. That’ll be copied in every news- 
paper in London, and here’s the name in 
full too—‘ George Cooper, schooner /oix 
Henry, now \ying off Limehouse.’ ” 

He handed the paper back to the 
cook and turned away grinning as George, 
unable to control himself any longer, got 
up with an oath and went below to nurse 
his wrath in silence. A_ little later the 
mate of the brig, after a very confidential 
chat with his own crew, lit his pipe and, 
with a jaunty air, went ashore. 

For the next hour or two George alter- 


de- 
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nated between the fo’c’sle and the deck, 
from whence he cast harassed glances at 
the busy wharves ashore. The skipper, 


_ giving it as his own suggestion, acquainted 


him with the arrangements made in case 
of the worst, and George, though he 
seemed somewhat dubious about them, 
went below and put his bed in order. 

“It’s very unlikely she'll see that 
particular newspaper though,” said the 
skipper encouragingly. 

‘* People are sure to see what you don’t 
want ’em too,” growled George. “ Some- 
body what knows us is sure to see it, an’ 
show ’er.” 

“There’s a lady stepping into a water- 
man’s skiff now,” said the skipper, glanc- 
ing at the stairs. ‘That wouldn't be her, 
I s’pose ?” 

He turned to the seaman as he spoke, 
but the words had hardly left his lips 
before George was going below and un- 
dressing for his part. 

“If anybody asks for me,” he said, 
turning to the cook, who was regarding 
his feverish movements in much astonish- 
ment, ‘‘ I’m dead.” 

You're wot ?” enquired the other. 

‘“‘ Dead,” said George. “Dead. Died 
at ten o’clock this morning. D’ye under- 
stand, fat-head ?” 

‘**T can’t say as ‘ow I do,” said the cook, 
somewhat acrimoniously. 

‘‘ Pass the word round that I’m dead,” 
repeated George hurriedly. ‘ Lay me out, 
cookie. I'll do as much for you one 
day.” 

Instead of complying, the horrified 
cook rushed up on deck to tell the skipper 
that George’s brain had gone ; but, finding 
him in the midst of a hurried explanation 
to the men, stopped with greedy ears to 
listen. The skiff was making straight for 
the schooner, propelled by an elderly 
waterman in his shirt-sleeves, the sole 
passenger being a lady of ample propor- 
tions who was watching the life of the 
river through a black veil. 

In another minute the skiff bumped 
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alongside, and the waterman standing in 
the boat passed the painter aboard. The 
skipper gazed at the fare and, shivering 
inwardly, hoped that George was a good 
actor. 

“IT want to see Mr. Cooper,” said the 
lady grimly, as she clambered aboard, 
assisted bythe waterman. 

‘I’m very sorry, but you can’t see him, 
mum,” said the skipper politely. 

‘““Ho! carn’t I,” said the lady, raising 
her voice a little. ‘‘You go an’ tell him 
that his lawful wedded wife, what he 
deserted, is aboard.” 

“It ’ud be no good, mum,” said the 
skipper, who felt the full dramatic force 
of the situation. ‘I’m afraid he wouldn't 
listen to you.” 

“Ho! I think I can persuade ’1m a bit,” 
said the lady, drawing in her lips. ‘Where 
is ’eP” 

“Up aloft,” said the skipper, removing 
his hat. 

“Don’t you give me none of your lies,” 
said the lady, as she scanned both masts 
closely. 

*“* He’s 
solemnly. 

His visitor threw up her arms and 
staggered back. The cook was nearest, 
and, throwing his arms round her waist, 
he caught her as she swayed. ‘The mate, 
who was of a sympathetic nature, rushed 
below for whiskey, as she sank back in 
the hatchway, taking the reluctant cook 
with her. 

“Poor thing,” said the skipper. 

“T)on’t ’old ’er so tight, cook,” said 
one of the men. ‘ There’s no necessity 
to squeeze ’er.” 

“Pat ’er ’ands,” said another. 

“Pat ’em yourself,” said the cook 
brusquely, as he looked up and saw the 
delight of the crew of the Exadeavour, who 
were leaning over their vessel’s side regard- 
ing the proceedings with much interest. 

“Don't leave go of me,” said the 
newly-made widow, as she swallowed 
the whiskey, and rose to her feet. 
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‘“‘ Stand by her, cook,” said the skipper 
authoritatively. 

** Ay, ay, sit,” said the cook. 

They formed a procession below, the 
skipper and mate leading ; the cook with 
his fair burden, choking her sobs with a 
handkerchief, and the crew following. 

“What did he die of ? ” she asked in a 
whisper broken with sobs. 

‘Chill from the water,” whispered the 
skipper in response. 

“I can’t see ’im,” she whispered. “ {t’s 
so dark here. Has anybody got a match ? 
Oh! here’s some.” 

Before anybody could interfere she 
took a box from a locker, and, striking 
one, bent over the motionless George, 
and gazed at his tightly-closed eyes and 
open mouth in silence. 

“You'll set the bed alight,” said the 
mate in a low voice, as the end of the 
match dropped off. 

“It won't hurt ’z#,” 
widow tearfully. 

The mate, who had distinctly seen the 
corpse shift a bit, thought differently. 

“Nothing ‘Il ’urt ’im oz,” whispered 
the widow, sniffing, as she struck another 
match. ‘Oh! if he could only sit up and 
speak to me.” 

For a moment, the mate, who knew 
George’s temper, thought it highly pro- 
bable that he would, as the top of the 
second match fell between his shirt and 
his neck. 

‘}Jon’t look any more,” said the skip- 
per anxiously; “ you can’t do him any 
good.” 

His visitor handed him the matches, 
and, for a short time, sobbed in silence. 

“We've done all we could for him,” 
said the skipper at length. “It "ud be 
best for you to go home, and lay down a 
bit.” 

“You're all very good, I’m sure,” whis- 
pered the widow, turning away. “I'll 
send for him this evening.” 

They all started, especially the corpse. 

‘“Ieh,” said the skipper. 
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‘““He was a bad ‘usband to me,” she 
continued, still in the same _ sobbing 
whisper, “but Ill ’ave ’im put away 
decent.” 

‘“*¥ou’d better let us bury him,” said 
the skipper. “We can do it cheaper 
than you can, perhaps.” 

“No. I'll send for him this evening,” 
said the lady. ‘Are they ’is clothes ? ” 

“The last he ever wore,” said the 
skipper pathetically, pointing to the heap 
of clothing. ‘‘There’s his chest, pore chap, 
just as he left it.” 

The bereaved widow bent down and, 
raising the lid, shook her head tearfully 
as she regarded the contents. Then she 
gathered up the clothes under her left arm, 
and, still sobbing, took his watch, his knife, 
and some small change from his chest while 
the crew in dumb show enquired of the 
deceased, who was regarding her over the 
edge of the bunk, what was to be done. 

“‘ I suppose there was some money due 
to him?” she enquired, turning to the 
skipper. 

‘* Matter of a few shillings,” 
mered. 

** T’ll take them,” she said, holding out 
her hand. 

The skipper put his hand in _ his 
pocket and, in his turn, looked enquir- 
ingly at the late lamented for guidance ; 
but George had closed his eyes again to 
the world, and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
he slowly counted the money into her 
hand. 

She dropped the coins into her pocket, 
and, with a parting glance at the motion- 
less figure in the bunk, turned away. The 
procession made its way on deck again 
but not in the same order, the cook care- 
fully bringing up the rear. 

“Tf there’s any other little things,” she 
said, pausing at the side to get a firmer 
grip of the clothes under her arm. 

‘““You shall have them,” said the 
skipper, who had been making mental 
arrangements to have George buried be- 
fore her return. 
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Apparently much comforted by this 
assurance, she allowed herself to be 
lowered into the boat which was waiting. 
The excitement of the crew of the brig, 
who had been watching her movements 
with eager interest, got beyond the 
bounds of all decency as they saw her 
being pulled ashore with the clothes in 
her lap. 

“You can come up now,” said the 
skipper, as he caught sight of George’s 
face at the scuttle. 

‘‘ Has she gone ? ’ enquired the seaman, 
anxiously, 

The skipper nodded, and a wild cheer 
rose from the crew of the brig as George 
came on deck in his scanty garments 
and, from behind the others, peered 
cautiously over the side. 

‘Where is she ?” he demanded. 

The skipper pointed to the boat. 

“That?” said George, _ starting. . 
‘That? That ain’t my wife.” 

‘* Not your wife,” said the skipper star- 
ing. ‘* Whose is she then ?” 

‘“‘ How the devil should I know,” said | 
George, throwing discipline to the winds 
in his agitation. ‘It ain’t my wife.” 

‘‘ P’r’aps it’s one you've forgotten,” sug- 
gested the skipper in a low voice. 

George looked at him and choked. 
‘‘T’ve never seen her before,” he replied, 
“s’elp me. Call her back. Stop her.” 

The mate rushed aft and began to haul 
in the ship’s boat, but George caught him 
suddenly by the arm. 

‘Never mind,” he said bitterly ; ‘‘ better 
let her go. She seems to know too much 
for me. Somebody's been talking to her.” 

It was the same thought that was troub- 
ling the skipper, and he looked searchingly 
from one to the other for an explanation. 
He fancied that he saw it when he met 
the eye of the mate of the brig, and he 
paused irresolutely as the skiff reachec| 
the stairs, and the woman, springing 
ashore, waved the clothes triumphantly in 
the direction of the schooner and dis- 
appeared. 
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A BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


A DUOLOGUE FOR IMPROMPTU PERFORMANCE. 


BY EDWARD HERON-ALLEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 


The scene is supposed to represent the 
drawing-room at Mr. Richard Willoughby’s, 
immediately before dinner-time. 

Angela Willoughby comes in, dressed for 
ainner, and obviously a little restless. She 


looks at the clock (or her watch) and 
says :— 


NGELA. How late Dickis! I 
think he might have managed 
to come home early on my 
birthday of all days in the 

year—he can’t have forgotten it, though 

he didn’t wish me “ many happy returns ” 
this morning. Poor old Dick, he was 
worried and preoccupied this morning, 
and my broadest hints were quite power- 
less to dig him out of the money article 

in the paper. If I were the Queen I’d 

make a law that once a week no paper 

should contain a money article, so as to 

give wives one opportunity a week of a 

cosy breakfast with their husbands. If 

one has got nice hair, it’s the only chance 
one ever has of showing it off—down one’s 
back with a pretty bow. During all the 
five years we’ve been married Dick has 
always remembered my birthday and given 
me something lovely at breakfast ; but 
this morning—nothing. There has evi- 
dently been a “slump,” and Dick ag the 
thing he ought not to be, a “bull” or a 





“bear” or something. How horrid busi- 


Ness 1s—it spoils everything—even the 
post. (Zakes up a letter which is on the 
fable.) There’s a horrid-looking letter— 
it came for Dick the moment he had left 
the house this morning—“ — Willoughby, 
Esgq.,” a self-confessed bill—or worse—the 


kind of letter that begins ‘‘ May we venture 
to remind you,”—or, “Sir, We are. sur- 
prised ” Ugh! (Shudders.) How 
can men have bills >—they don’t seem to 
mind them one bit. I wonder what has 
kept Dick—he’s always home by six—he 
hasn’t reached the intervening club con- 
dition of husband yet; thank goodness. 
(Brightens up.) 1 know! he’s going round 
looking for a present for me—he can’t 
have forgotten it’s my birthday—he can’t 
—he can't. (Listens attentively.) WhyI 
do believe—yes !—it is—he’s stumping 
about his dressing-room overhead—he 
didn’t shout as usual when he came in— 
oh! ow unkind—whatever /4ave I done? 
(Brightens up again.) Why, of course-— 
how stupid I am—he’s brought home my 
birthday present in guilty silence, and I 
shall find it on my napkin at dinner— 
Dear old Dick! Herc he comes—I shall 
pretend there’s nothing odd at all. (Dick 
Willoughby comes in. He 1s gloomy, and 
carries an evening paper.) Why, Dick, 
you're dressed. Why didn’t you come 
in to me? You've tied your own tie— 
abominably. 

(She goes up to him as if to kiss him, he 
pats her shoulder perfunctorily and goes and 
sits down. Opans the paper.) 

Dick. There wasn’t time. I was late. 
Business. (He looks at the paper.) A fall 
all round in the street after the closing. 
Damnation ! 

ANGELA. You're not very sociable. 

Dick. Mh! 

ANGELA (fimidly). And to-day, too. 

Dick. Thanks, I don’t require to have 
“to-day ” impressed upon me. I’ve been 
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A BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


unkina, bui (wolently) for Heaven’s sake 
don’t worry me—lI can’t stand it. 

ANGELA. Worry! And we've only 
been married five minutes—I mean five 
years. (Breaks down.) Oh! I didn’t 
think you could be so cruel—that you'd 
get tired of me in five minutes—I mean 
five years. (Weeps.) 

Dick (aside). The gods grant me 
patience—this is awful! (A/oud.) If 
you're going to sniff and twitch and 
bother like that I’d better go some- 
where else—the club 

ANGELA (jumping up) Oh! you 
needn’t trouble to go to the club— 
you don’t love me any more, so /’/ go 
to the club—I mean to bed. No!—sit 
stilland read your horrid paper since you 
prefer it to your wife—I won't dother you 
—Tl'll go away altogether if you like, and 
you can marry some other woman—that 
beastly Trefusis girl who’s always making 
eyes—made up eyes—at you. I—I 
Mr. Carnegie called to-day—I’m sure he 
wouldn’t fly at his wife and insult her when 
he got tired of her. (Dick gets up.) 
Don’t follow me—I shall lock the door 
—I hate you! (She rushes out, and Dick 
Jalls into his chair bewildered.) 

Dick. Good Lord deliver us—-what 
on earth’s the matter? Angela must be 
sickening for something. What in the 
name of goodness have I done now? It’s 
bad enough to have bought every stock on 
my market for a rise, and then to see the 
bottom fall out of the market and every- 
thing fall through the hole, without one’s 
wife hating one for it—and the settlement 
begins on Thursday. What’s she talking 
about? The Trefusis girl—bah! Nice 
girl, though. And Carnegie?—damn Car- 
negie—idle men ought not to be allowed. 
Can he have anything to do with this 
ridiculous exhibition? Angela? Oh, no, 
the thing’s preposterous. I wonder if I’d 
better go and look after Angela — or 
whether I’d better let her have her cry 
out? She'll be penitent presently—and 
hungry. I’m hungry. 
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(Angela comes back with a penitent and 
concthiatory air. She carries a little box 
wrapped up in paper. Dick looks at her 
doubtfully.) 

ANGELA. Oh! Dick—I am so sorry— 
what a beast Iam. Can you ever forgive 
me ? 

(She kneels by his side and leans against 
his knee.) 

Dick (patting her about). There— 
there—I knew you didn’t mean it. 

ANGELA. But—I am a beast—I did 
mean it atthe time. I thought you’d for- 
gotten it’s my birthday. 

Dick (aside). By Jove! so I had. 

ANGELA. And as I was going to bed 
I went into the dining-room—for some 
biscuits—and there I found—-— Oh! 
Dick, you’re much too good to me. 

Dick (puzzled). Well—what did you 
find? 

ANGELA. Oh, you needn't keep it up 
any longer—I found this. (Shows the 
box.) hardly dare open it—I know it’s 
something lovely. 

Tick (looking over her shoulder). “ Mrs. 
Willoughby,” from Benson’s. What the 
devil ? 

ANGELA (opens the packet and produces 
a jewel). Oh! Dick, how sweet —it’s the 
pair to the one you gave me last year— 
you said you couldn’t afford the two 
together. Do you know, only this after- 
noon, Mr.—Mr. Carnegie asked me what 
you had given me for my birthday, and I 
showed him my present of last year and 
said I believed you would give me the 
pair to it, but that it hadn’t come yet. 
And—and he said he envied you being 
allowed to give me such lovely things. 

(During the above, Dick's face has passed 
through bewilderment to fury.) 

Dick (aside). It’s that bounder, Car- 
negie. Confound his impudence-—how 
dare he! (A/oud.) Do you think it right 
for a young married woman to receive 
anonymous presents of that value ? 

ANGELA (not looking up). Not if she 
knows who they come from. 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON IIL. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIASCO OF BOULOGNE. 


RINCE LOUIS 
NAPOLEON had 
many staunch and 
influential friends in 
England, and, as a 
consequence of the 
futile folly of Louis 

Philippe and his ministers, he brought 

with him to London, in October, 1838, 

an European prestige. 

obscurity were passed in the case of a 

man to remove whom.a great State had 

put an army in motion. In all respects 

London was a more convenient place of 

residence for Prince Louis than had been 

his mother’s ch@/eau in an obscure Swiss 
eanton. No molestation could reach him 
in the bosom of the great and free British 
nation. In London he was in every sense 
nearer Paris than he had been in Switzer- 
land ; he found in England his uncle 
Joseph, and he was in the midst of a 
number of well-affected fellow-country- 
men. He at once made good his footing 
in the best circles of the British capital, 
and he became immediately a personage 
of high social interest and importance. 

He seems to have been on terms of inti- 

macy with the leading members of the 

aristocracy; he was welcomed in_ the 
best country houses, and, notwithstand- 
ing his silent and reserved manners, was 

a favourite in ladies’ society. He fre- 

quented the literary and_ intellectual 

society of Gore House, and soon after 
his arrival in England he made a tour of 
the manufacturing districts, and after- 
wards made a round of visits which ex- 





The days of - 


tended to some of the most notable 
houses of Scotland. In the famous Eg- 
linton tournament, which was held in 
August, 1839, the Prince took an active 
part. Armed caf-d-pi¢ as a knight of the 
days of chivalry, he broke a lance with 
an antagonist. Their spears riven, they 


drew their swords, and their armour rang 
under the heavy blows. 


The Prince had 
been always addicted to exercises requir- 
ing spirit and skill. His training at Thun 
had given him skill in the use of arms, 
and he excelled in the management of 
the lance, which probably gave the Eglin- 
ton tourney a special attraction in his eyes. 

During the London seasons of 1839 
and 1840 Prince Louis, so far as the out- 
side world was concerned, led the life of 
a man of fashion. He has been accused 
of having been dissipated and a spend- 
thrift. No doubt he had his share in the 
fashionable vices of a lax and dissipated 
period. But a man who thought, worked, 
and schemed so assiduously as did Louis 
Napoleon habitually, could not have been 
altogether absorbed in pleasure. For he 
lived in daily preparation for the destiny 
of which he had assured himself; that he 
had a mission to perform, as those who 
knew him most closely recognised, was 
throughout a fixed idea in Louis Napo- 
leon’s mind. The man who wrote the 
Idées Napoléontennes, which were pub- 
lished in 1839, and speedily ran through 
four editions in France, was assuredly a 
thoughtful, serious, and powerful-minded 
person. ‘The /dées,” wrote Mr. Jerrold, 
“are the brightest and fullest expression 
of the mind of Prince Louis Napoleon. 
His political life was this work in action, 
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aed hiineele: to. aver, that instead of 
~ learning how to- command armies and ‘ 
: govern nations, his time was almost wholly. Pas eG, 
spent on the turf, in the betting-room, or 9 





in elubs: where high play ae desperate. 
stakes roused the ‘aded energy of the d/asé 
gambler.” 
description to be untrue. “Prince Louis,” 

according, to. that E erty “was no saint 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


either before, during, or after his residence 
?n London. He had his full share of the 
fashionable vices. He kept a mistress. 
He was fond of sports; he delighted in 
racing ; he was expert in all manly exer- 
cises. Both in the hunting-field and the 
park his horsemanship was remarkable.” 
In a word, he lived among the most 
fashionable men of the day; and if he 
were in a measure dissipated, he was dis- 
sipated among gentlemen. His earnest 
belief in his star, even when fate seemed 
most unpropitious, struck his English 
friends with mingled astonishment and 
amusement. 
fetish betokening weakness of mind and 
strength of vanity. But no badinage or 
discouragement impaired his faith in the 
ultimate fulfilment of his destiny. That 
he had a mission to fulfil was a fixed con- 
viction in Louis Napoleon’s mind. His 
manner for the most part was grave and 
taciturn ; he was wrapt in the future and 
seemed indifferent to the present. 

In the spring of 1840 the Prince of 
Joinville was voyaging to St. Helena in 
the Belle Puule, on the errand of restor- 
ing to France the ashes of Napoleon the 
Great ; and the statue of the “ Little Cor- 
poral” now surmounted the Vendome 
Column. Prince Louis unwisely and pre- 
maturely deemed the time favourable for 
striking a second blow for the restoration 
of the Napoleonic power in France. The 
chiefs of the party certainly did not re- 
spond with ardour ; nor did the emissaries 
despatched to test the feeling of the French 
Army of the North bring back favourable 
r-ports. Among the Prince’s adherents de- 
tailed for this service were Parquin, Lom- 
bard, and a new recruit, de Mésonan, on 
whom was devolved the forlorn-hope 
attempt of bringing over to the Prince, 
General Magnan, in command of the 
Army of the North, with his quarters at 
Lille. Mésonan sapped up towards his 
purpose with but little address ; and after 
several visits to the General, he seized a 
moment which he deemed propitious, and 


To them it was a sort of - 
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produced for Magnan’s perusal a letter to 
himself from the Prince, the terms of 
which were as follows: “It is important 
that you should promptly sound the 
General in question, whom I have marked 
to be one day a Marshal of France. You 
will offer him 100,090 francs down, and 
deposit 300,000 more with his banker, to 
meet the contingency of the loss of com- 
mand.” 

The General, stupified by a communi- 
cation made so bluntly and so abruptly, 
shouted in passion . ‘‘ This to me—to me 
—such a letter! I had thought better of 
you. I will never betray my oaths—never 
be a traitor. But you are mad! My at- 
tachment to the memory of the Emperor 
will never lead me to betray my oaths to 
the King. Should I be so base as to ac- 
cept this offer, I should be a thief whom 
the meanest corporal would have the right 
to take by the collar! I ought to have 
you arrested, but that I cannot denounce 
a man whom I have received at my table. 
For Go.l’s sake, in regard for me, for your 
own honour, renounce your projects. I 
shall not expose you.” The General 
opened the door of his room, and as he 


_thrust Mésonan out, exclaimed, “ Go and 


get yourself hanged somewhere else !” 
This was not an encouraging episode. 
The Prince, having failed in regard to 
General Magnan, and not having suc. 
ceeded in corrupting any officers of 
the Lille garrison through the machina- 
tions of Parquin and Lombard, aban- 
doned his original idea of causing a 
rising in a large town; and having de- 
cided to act without any more delay, 
he fixed his choice on the seaport of 
Boulogne. To this town the access was 
comparatively easy ; its garrison was very 
weak, and there had been suborned a 
m2mber of it in the person of Lieutenant 
Aladenize, an officer who belonged to the 
infantry detachment of two companies of 
the 42nd Regiment, then in_ garrison. 
Muskets were purchased in Birmingham, 
a number of cld French soldiers were 
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of the enterprisz, were prepared in ad- 
vance. 

Including the Prince, the expeditionary 
body consisted af fifty-six persons, more 
than half of whom were servants. Among 
the superiors a few, indeed, were cognisant 
that some such enterprise as the attempt 
on Strasburg was impending ; but apart 
from Persigny and Conneau, and the 
two officers ordered to Boulogne to warn 
Aladenize, every person implicated denied 
more or less directly at the subsequent 
trial having been aware of the time 
of sailing, or even, when once aboard, 
what was to be the object or the 
destination. The steamship Ldinburgh 
Castle was chartered for a month from 
July 4th, ostensibly for a party of pleasure- 
seekers, with freedom to go whithersoever 
the charterer might desire. During August 
3rd there were put on board ship two car- 
riages, nine horses, a number of packages 
of uniform, and a quantity of wine and 
spirits. It was charged against the fol- 
lowers of Prince Louis that on arriving 
at Boulogne they were nearly all drunk. 
The skipper of the LZadinburgh Castle 
testified before the Boulogne authorities 
that the drinking on board was enormous ; 
and that sixteen dozen of wine, besides a 
quantity of spirits and liqueurs, were con- 
sumed during the two days at sea, or at 
the rate of about four bottles per man. 
Probably among the miscellaneous throng 
of underlings there was a_ considerable 
consumption of wine, but it is certain 
that not one of the conspirators was found, 
when arrested, to show any tokens of 
inebriety. The “wild orgie” was of a 
piece with the story of the “live eagle” 
which, it was said, was carried on the 
shoulder of the Prince on_ entering 
Boulogne. That bird was bought by 
Parquin on the pier before sailing. It 
remained on board ship, and, to use the 
sententious words of the Sub-prefect of 
Boulogne, “filled no zdé/e in the affair.” 
The “eagle,” indeed, seems to have been 
a common vulture, and it subsequently 
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found a temporary residence in the 
slaughter-house of the town, whence it 
escaped, but, altering its mind, it  re- 
turned, and ultimately belonged to a 
charcoal merchant of Arras. 

On the morning of the 4th the Prince 
embarked on the Lainburgh Castle at 
Gravesend along with a few of his ad- 
herents. To evade suspicion, the mem- 
bers of the expedition were picked up at 
successive landinz places down the river. 
Montholon, Voisin, Laborde, and Orsi, 
embarking from Margate, were the last to 
come aboard. Once out in the channel 
the steamer cruised about, frequently 
changing its direction, so as not to 
anticipate the time of landing arranged 
with Aladenize. On the sth the Prince 
collected his adherents on deck, and 
made them ashort address. ‘‘ Companions 
of my destiny,” said he, ‘‘it is for France 
that we are bound. ‘The only obstacle is 
Boulogne ; that point once gained our 
success is certain. Support me bravely, 
and in a few days we shall be in Paris, 
and history will relate that it was with a 
mere handful of gallant fellows such as 
you are, that I shall have accomplished 
this great and glorious enterprise!” The 
Prince had with him a sum of £16,000, 
left to him by his mother, and shortly 
before the debarkation, Bure, his pay- 
master and foster-brother, distributed by 
order of the Prince 100 francs to each 
person of the band. 

On the early morning of the 6th the 
Edinburgh Castle anchored about a mile 
off shore, opposite Wimereux, a petty 
port about two and a half miles north of 
Boulogne. In four successive trips be- 
tween two o'clock and three the whole force 
of the expedition had been landed, and 
Forestier, Bataille, and Aladenize had 
been found waiting on the beach. A 
customs officer had observed the coming 
and going of the ship’s boat, and had 
hailed it. <A voice had replied out of the 
gloom, “ We are soldiers of the 4oth regi- 
ment, on voyage from Dunkirk to Cher- 
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bourg; but one of the paddles of our 
steamer is broken, and that is why we are 
debarking.” 

A superior officer of customs asked for 
some further information. He was told 
that there was no time for talking, and 
that by will or by forc2, he would have to 
act as guide to the body which had just 
landed. Montauban asked Brigadier Guil- 
bert of the customs, “Do you know 
whom you are to escort? It is Prince 
Napoleon!” The unhappy douanier re- 
plied that he would lose his place by act- 
ing as a guide. ‘Men don’t lose their 
places,” was the answer, ‘‘ who are con- 
strained by force. Have no fear. The 
family of the Prince is rich; it will not 
forget you.” General Montholon offered 
the man money, but he would not accept 
it; and the Prince, noticing that he was 
troubled, permitted him to go free on con- 
dition that he would keep silence. The 
lieutenant of customs pleaded fatigue when 
ordered to lead the way to Boulogne. 
“Fatigue or no fatigue,” cried Mésonan, 
“you must tramp!” and Parquin threat- 
ened the poor fellow with his hand on his 
sword, shouting, ‘Come, march!” But 
the Prince again interposed, and permitted 
the officer to remain. The man was 
staunch in refusing Montholon’s offer of 
money, nor would he accept the Prince's 
promise to pension him should he lose his 
place. At length the expedition started 
on the march for Boulogne. 

The plan of action was very simple, if 
not altogether practical. It consisted, 
above everything, in seizing the barracks 
occupied by the two companies of the 
42nd regiment, in bringing over the sol- 
diers, in seizing and holding the castle 
which served as arsenal, in taking posses- 
sion of the principal public buildings, in 
guarding all the exits; and then in rapidly 
organising a military force which should 
march on Paris, gathering up on the way 
an irresistible army borne onward by a 
popular impulse. 

About five o’clock on the morning of 
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the 6th the expeditionary column entered 
the town. It reached first the Place 
d’Alton, where there was on duty a post 
of four men and a sergeant. The sentry 
recognised Aladenize, who was heading 
the advance ; then came Lombard carry- 
ing the flag, and behind him was visible a 
brilliant staff followed by a few soldiers. 
The sentry shouted, ‘Guard, turn out!” 
and the men of the post presented arms. 
Aladenize exclaimed, “ Behold the Prince ! 
Sergeant, come with us”; but the loyal 
sergeant would not quit the post he com- 
manded in spite of Aladenize’s alluring re- 
presentations. The sergeant shrewdly 
noticed that the eagle was above the flag 
Lombard carried, and that no member of 
the strange band knew the watchword; 
so he ordered his men to stand to their 
arms and reiterated his refusal to quit his 
post, giving no heed. to Parquin’s threat 
that he would be punished for his recu- 
sancy. 

The stout sergeant’s staunch attitude 
was ominous, and as the band of conspi- 
rators were marching along the Grande 
Rue, there occurred a second rebuff. An 
officer of the garrison, Sub-Lieutenant 
Maussion, was met, and one of the Prince’s 
principal adherents accosted him, asking, 
‘To you not know the Prince? Come, 
I will present you!” Maussion declined, 
but a sort of forced presentation was never- 
theless made; and the Piince begged the 
young officer to join his enterprise. Maus- 
sion, however, stammered out a negative, 
made a pretext for quitting the Prince, 
and hurried away to give warning to his 
superior officer, Colonel Puygelier, of the 
extraordinary and alarming event which 
was in course of progress. The Colonel 
hastened to get into uniform, all the more 
quickly because tidings had also reached 
him that a detachment seemingly of the 
goth regiment had strangely appeared at 
the barracks of the 42nd. ‘The news was 
true; the expeditionary column had 
reached the barrack’s gate. ‘To arms! 
don’t you see the Prince?” shouted Ala- 
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denize to the sentry on the gate. The 
soldier obeyed without hesitation the com- 
mand of his officer ; the guard promptly 
turned out and presented arms, and the 
Prince, followed by his suite, entered the 
barracks of the 42nd without the slightest 
hindrance. Two sentries were at once 
posted on the gate, with orders to prevent 
any Officer from entering, and to permit 
nobody to leave the barracks. Already a 
crowd had gathered outside, into. which 
one of the Prince’s officers was throwing 
money, and calling for shouts of “Vive 
LEmpereur!” It need not be added that 
the crowd shouted accordingly with ‘a 
hearty unanimity so long as the distribu- 
tion of franc pieces held out. A couple 
of sergeants, just as they entered the 
barrack-yard, were taken hold of by Ala- 
denize each by an arm, and brought 
up to the Prince. ‘This man,” said he, 
‘is an old soldier who fully deserves a 
pair of epaulettes”; and the Prince re- 
plied, “I make you at once captain of 
grenadiers!” Shaking the other sergeant’s 
hand, he said, “And you, mon drave, I 
make you an officer, also!” Then the 
assiduous Aladenize presented a sergeant- 
major, whom the Prince made a captain, 
and desired to bestow on him the cross, 
taken from his own breast. But in 
attempting in vain to detach it, he tore 
his uniform ; whereupon he consoled the 
sergeant-major by assuring him heartily 
that he was none the less a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour. Sub-Lieutenant 
Maussion having come on duty Aladenize 


begged him earnestly to cry “ Vize 
LEmpereur/”, but in vain. Maussion 
shouted, “ No, never! Vive fe Rot 


toujours /” 

Now appeared Colonel Puygelier in 
great excitement. -At the vate of the 42nd 
barracks a retainer of the Prince promptly 
accosted him. ‘Colonel !” he entreated, 
‘do join us; here is the Prince; your 
fortune is made.” Puygelier’s prompt 
answer was to draw his sword, and shout: 
‘“C’ear the way—lIet me get to my 
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soldiers.” He was surrounded, but he 
fiercely resisted. ‘‘ Fine men of honour,” 
he roared, ‘‘to commit such a treason as 
this!” The Prince addressed him: 
“Colonel, I am Prince Louis; join us, and 
there is nothing which you may not 
expect to have.” ‘ Prince or no prince,” 
replied the staunch soldier, “I don’t know 
you—get out of my barracks!” Then 
turning to his men, he cried: ‘‘ Soldiers, 
you are being artfully deceived! Vive /e 
Rot! Rally round me!” The rest of 
the loyal officers had now arrived with 
their swords drawn, and Puygelier formed 
up his troops preparatory to marching out 
for action. It was then that Prince Louis 
in his rash excitement, fired a pistol, and 
the bullet wounded a grenadier in the 
mouth. Puygelier promptly distributed 
ball-cartridges to his men, and rapidly 
gave orders to certain of his officers to 
strengthen the barrack-guard, seize the 
port, and send a detachment to the upper 
town to prevent the szizure of the castle 
and the pillage of the arsenal. 

By this time it was six o’clock, and the 
civil authorities were now on the alert. 
Informed that strange men were traversing 
the streets with treasonable shouts, they 
mustered the gendarmes, and warned 
their subordinates to turn out for duty. 
Meanwhile the band of conspirators, 
driven out of the barracks by superiot 
strength, headed for the castle, spreading 
proclamations and scattering money. As 
they passed the Sub-prefecture, the Sub- 
prefect stepped out into the street, and 
summoncd them in the King’s name to dis- 
perse and at once lay down their flag. The 
Prince gave the order to push him aside 
and pass on. As the Sub-prefect showed 
an intention to bar the way, he was struck 
full in the chest by a blow of the eagle 
surmounting the flag, and in defending 
hnnself his hands were wounded, so that 
he was obliged to give way to the Prince 
and his followers; but he hastened to 
collect the national guards, some two 
hundred of whom rendezvoused in the 
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Place d'‘Alton under the command of 
Colonel Sausot. 

The adventurers failed to seize the 
castle, nor did their axes make any 
serious impression on the closed gates of 
Calais in the ramparts of the upper town. 
Without any apparent object, they hurried 
to the Column of the Grand Army half 
a mile from Boulogne, ascended it, and 
planted on its summit the imperial flag. 
A pursuit by horse and foot was promptly 
organised, whereupon the adventurers 
scattered and fled in all directions. The 
Prince in despair, would fain, it has been 
alleged, have committed suicide on the 
spot, but that his adherents prevented 
him. Aladenize and six others were 
captured when hiding in the adjacent 
fields. Desjardins was apprehended in 
the act of mounting a peasant’s horse ; 
Ornano was routed out of a hut in which 
he had hidden. General Montholon and 
Colonel Parquin were captured near the 
port. The main body of adventurers, 
clesely pursued by soldiers and national 
guards, hurried down to the water's edge, 
shouting, but in vain, to the Captain of 
the Ldinburgh Castle to take them 
aboard. Most of the fugitives  sur- 
rendered on the beach ; some few, among 
whom were the Prince, Persigny, Con- 
neau, and Mésonan, plunged into the 
water and attempted to seize a boat 
which by chance lay at anchor near 
the shore. Then the royalist soldiers 
opened fire at close range on the defence- 
less unfortunates, and the boat capsized 
while they were attempting to scramble 
aboard. Colonel Voisin was hit on the 
loins and breast, the Prince was struck 
by a spent ball, Viengiki was severely 
wounded in the shoulder, and d’Hunin 
was drowned. Faure was killed. The 
lieutenant of the port manned a boat, and 
in the face of the hot fire, rowed to the 
people in the water and rescued the 
Prince along with four of his officers. 
The Sub-prefect and the Mayor bundled 
the Prince, numbed and shivering, into a 
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‘Carriage, escorted by gendarmes. 
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carriage, and drove him to the castle. 
Persigny, Voisin, Conneau, and Mésonan, 
streaming with water, followed in another 
The 
Prince obtained permission to divest him- 
self of his wet clothes, and to go to bed at 
once. By eight a.m. the affair was at an 
end—the outbreak, from first to last, having 
lasted just three hours. The band of 
filibu ters were incarcerated en masse. 
The third Lord Malmesbury; a lifelong 
friend of Louis Napoleon, gives a version 
in his memoirs of the affair, which differs 
in some particulars from the account 
detailed above. The Prince and some of 
his followers, it is stated, had taken posses- 
sion of a lifeboat, which was swamped ; 


and the Prince was picked up bya steamer 


while clinging to a buoy a short distance 
from the shore. He would have been 
drowned, it is added, but that the custom- 
house officers brought the. Ladinburgh 
Castle close enough to permit of his being 
brought aboard. Some of the party were 
said to have made their escape by taking 
forcible possession of horses belonging to 
some English gentlemen, but were per- 
sued and most of them taken; some, 
however, were killed by the Frettch 
soldiers after they had surrendered. 
Early on the morning of the 7th, two 
carriages entered the castle-yard. The 
Sub-prefect and some of the other authori- 
ties presented themselves, and desired the 
Prince to follow. As he came out of the 
yard his adherents thronged the windows 
of their cells with shouts of “ Vive 
2Empereur!” Halting for a moment, the 
Prince turned to them, and said in a loud 
voice, ‘Adieu, my friends! I protest 
against this forcible removal!” His fare- 
well, uttered with emotion, was answered 
by a loud voice from the officer’s prison, 
‘“ Adieu, Prince! the great shade of the 
Emperor will protect you!” He was 
escorted to the fortress of Ham by a 
detachment of lancers and a body of 
municipal guards. At midnight of the 
8th the Prince arrived at the fortress, with 
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TYPES OF ITALIAN BEAUTY. 


BY GEORGE C. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CERCONE, 


HEN the suggestion was made 
to the Editor of Zhe Jldler 
that he should give a series 
of types of feminine beauty of 

many lands, it was not anticipated that 
he would require, much less request, 
from me any expression or description 
on the same. And when I agreed to 
contribute a few remarks as an intro- 
duction to this subject, to accompany 
the beautiful and characteristic heads of 
Italian women by my friends Cercone, 
De Sanctis, and Caprile, I did so, in- 
tending to pose as a modern Paris ina 
jovial way, and had prepared my notes 
in that strain, to the amusement and ap- 
proval of my Italian brother artists. But, 
alas ! afew days before the copy was sent 
in, I received notice of the sudden death 
of Signor Cercone. So sad an event ren- 
dered the publication of the notes out of 
the question. 

So beautiful artistically, and so char- 
acteristic as types of the parts of Italy 
selected are the heads, that they require no 
comment, far less excuse, for their publica- 
tion. ‘Catinetta,” as type of Venice, by 
Vincenzo Caprile, w.ll recall to all those 
who have visited ‘‘the City by the Sea” 
many a sweet Venetian face; while “ Gra- 
ziella,” by Guiseppe de Sanctis, will as 
readily recall many a Neapolitan beauty. 

The head of “ Lavinia,” by Cercone, 
typifying the characteristic beauties of 
the Roman woman, derives an interest 
apart from its excellence as a work of art, 
for it is absolutely the last drawing he 
made. Eltore Cercone was born in Naples 
in 1850, and sprang from a military family. 
He entered the Naval College, and took 
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part in the battle of Lissa. But during 
the time he was working in his profession 
as a naval officer his strong artistic in- 
clinations led him to practise and study 
art, and later on he entered as a pupil 
at the Royal Academy of Naples. He 
painted several Japanese and Arab sub- 
jects ; and such was his success and pro- 
mise as a painter, that he left the Service 
with the grade of Captain of Corvetta, 
and devoted all his time and energies to 
art. 

His picture ‘‘ Ammiraglio Caracciolo” 
was bought by the King of Italy for 
the Italian National Gallery, while one of 
his Oriental subjects was purchased by 
the Prince of Naples. Another, a Japanese 
subject, came into the possession of his 
distinguished fellow-countryman, Mr. Louis 
Fagan. He painted on commission several 
“* Madonnas.” His portraits in pastel were 
exceptionally strong in handling and origi- 
nal in colour, and made for him great 
renown. Some of his small oil Venetian 
works are at present on view at the Fine 
Arts Society, and one of his most impor- 
tant pictures, ‘‘Prayer on Board Ship,” at 
Berlin. He died at Sorrento, Sept. 13, 
whither he had gone for a few days on 
his return from London. The Italian Ad- 
miralty sent a special boat to bring back 
the body of the sailor-artist; and the 
funeral at Naples was of a most imposing 
and impressive character, for Eltore Cer- 
cone was not only honoured as a painter 
of repute, but as 602 camarade and reliable 
friend. 

Vincenzo Caprile was born at Naples in 
1856, and started painting when quite a 
boy. He frequented the Royal Academy 
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of Naples, and was always a favourite 
with the masters, who predicted a most 
brilliant future to the young man for 
whom Art had no secrets. He made 
a name with a picture called ‘The 
Dote di Rita,” which was followed by 
a series of rustic subjects. He after- 
wards went to Buenos Ayres and had 
great success as a portrait painter. One 
of his principal pictures, ‘The Rest,” 
received the gold medal in Rome, and 
was purchased by the Munich Pynacotek. 
Other gold medals were received at 
Naples, Palermo, Nice, and Genoa. He 
is a Knight of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy, and two of his pictures were painted 
by command of the King of Italy for 


presentation to the Emperor of Germany. 


Guiseppe de Sanctis was born in Naples, 
1858, and received the name of Guiseppe 
in homage to his god-father, the illustrious 
Guiseppe Verdi. He studied under the 
celebrated Neapolitan artist, Domenico 
Morelli. In the years 1879 and 1880 he 
took part in the national examinations 
which correspond in Italy to the French 
‘Prix de Rome,” and in the first obtained 
honourable mention, and in the second 
took the first prize. The Government 
commissioned him to copy the picture of 
‘“Spagnoletto,” which is now at the Royal 
Academy of Naples. After some time in 
Paris, where he met with great success, 
he returned to Naples, and, among other 
important works, painted his celebrated 
picture, “The Evening Prayer,” which 
was purchased by the King of Italy; 
and he further did several portraits and 
military subjects for the Prince of Naples, 
and has received medals and honours in 
all the continental exhibitions. 

‘hese heads may be taken as types of 
Italian beauty, but there can hardly be 
aA more abstract question than that of 
beauty, and hardly one in which the in- 
dividual may more legitimately sit in judg- 
ment. 

It is certainly a subject that even the 
Minor Poet should hesitate to dogmatise 
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upon, since it has been a vexed question 
for alltime. This is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, for beauty is generally based 
upon individual idiosyncrasies, and the 
vagaries of fashion. 

I remember, as one of a small dinner- 
party given by Bernard Quaritch in honour 
of the late Sir Richard Burton, that the 
question of morality was raised and dis- 
cussed, and the finish given to the 
differences of opinion by Sir Richard, who, 
in his quiet manner, declared, ‘‘ Morality 
is but a question of geography!” And 
as with the morality of nations so is 
it with the standard of beauty; the 
woman ridiculed and reviled in one 
quarter of the globe may in another be 
exalted into a fetish. 

Nature herself has fixed no standard, 
or stamped with approval any particular 
pattern ; and even if she had, it would 
have been at once man’s delight and 
prerogative to ignore it. How much 
beauty may be a matter of fashion, and 
to illustrate how an insisted theory be- 
comes at /asf acceptable even to those 
most antagonistic, we have only to refer 
to the beauty points of the bull-dog or 
dachshund, and to the fashion-plates of 
even forty years ago. 

It is an accepted faith that women 
should be beautiful, and we should be 
proportionately thankful that they are. 
Some of the wittiest and most eloquent 
things have been said to and of pretty 
women; in fact, the whole art of 
compliment 1s based upon it—the 
majority transparent enough, but none 
the less acceptable. Was it not Queen 
Elizabeth who, anxious to draw a com- 
pliment on her own attractions, asked if 
her “ladies in waiting were not beautiful,” 
to which came the answer, ‘I cannot ad- 
mire the planets in the presence of the 
sun.” Perhaps no greater compliment 
could be paid a pretty woman than that 
made by a small boy to his mother. 
Owing to some captious conduct on his 
part she asked him sadly, ‘‘ Ah, how 
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would you like to have another mother ? ” 
to which he replied, “I should not mind 
how many mothers I had if they were all 
as pretty as you.” 


‘* Brown eyes or blue eyes, hazel or grey, 
What are the eyes I drink to to-day ? 
No matter their colour, 

I drink to the eyes 
That weep when I weep, 
When I laugh, laugh replies.” 


So sings the poet! The poet of poets 
he shows himself on fAis subject! For 
by the expression of such sentiments 
he proves himself a philosopher, and 
remains a man—a combination, it will 
be admitted, that 1s rare. 

It would be nothing less than sacrilege 
to define beauty, even were it possible, for 
such definition would shake the founda- 
tions of humanity just as surely as the 
sacred edifice of poetry itself would 
totter to its fall were it possible to 
define the “welkin”! Weare told that 


a rash individual, anxious for utter exter- 


mination of body and eternal fame, once 
asked what the “welkin” meant. His 
ambition, we are also told, was realised 
as far as the extermination went; but 
the undivulged name remains to this day 
the secret of secrets of the cult of Poesy. 
For my part,a/7 women are beautiful—only 
some more so, and a few bewilderingly so. 
I have no prejudices. When I am inthe 
land of sunshine, I am conscious only of- 
the eyes of Italy. In France it is the 
eyes themselves which compel my notice 
of ankles, while the women of my own 
country are all that a dreamer of dreams 
could imagine. 

Men have described many things, and 
most things have suffered in the descrip- 
tion. Woman has always been a favourite 
theme, and in the attempt to depict her 
charms, the most likely and unlikely—the 
most suitable and unsuitable—objects 
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have been laid under contribution. As 
well, indeed, hope to describe the flavour 
of the grape or peach, by the description 
of the ruddy purple of the one and subtle 
pink of the other! How trite and un- 
worthy of the subject is the attempted 
description of the eyes, the hair, the lips, 
and teeth, by dragging in to serve as 
analogies the skies, the gloss of the 
raven’s wing, the driven whiteness of the 
pearl. Of a verity a woman is like nothing 
in nature —as surely as there 1s nothing in 
nature like a woman! She exists for man 
to admire, and the painter to attempt to 
depict, but for the poet she is zof/, much 
as that misguided class have imagined 
she was made only for them to distort by 
description. 

Types of Beauty can only be, I venture 
to think, expressed by the magic of the 
pencil. A head by Greuze or Romney 
gives at one glance a better sensation of 
what beauty is than the finest poem by 
the greatest poet. The fact is, it is indeed 
a poor mind that cannot create its own - 
ideal. We see the painter’s ideal and 
accept it as his, leaving still our own un- 
touched. But the painter in words, sing 
he ever so sweetly, leaves us still with 
what we know is undefined and undefin- 
able. It may well be doubted if there 
ever existed a man possessed of healthy 
vision who was absolutely insensible to 
female beauty. He certainly would be a 
most undesirable acquaintance. 

Let us then leave things as Nature in- 
tended, each eye seeking for, and finding, 
its own ideal of Beauty, and the larger 
one’s capacity for admiration is the better, 
resting convinced that other lands can 
give us representative beauties —as full of 
tender grace, of sweet expressions and 
womanly attributes, as these three types 
of Fair Italian Maidens so admirably por- 
trayed by Cercone, De Sanctis, and Caprile. 
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HIS HIGHNESS PRINCE KWAKOO 


BY HESKETH BELL, F.R.G.S. 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. B. WATERS. 


F Prince Kwakoo had 
a 6been asked to recall 
his earliest memories, 
his mind would prob- 
ably have reverted to 
a steamy morning, 
some thirty years ago, 
when he and two 
other little naked 
black boys stood on 
the muddy bank of the sacred Bosum Pra 
river, in Ashanti, fishing for the wretched 
mud-fish that wriggled on the slimy ooze. 

Nobody caught anything: he was the 
weakest of the trio, and the other two, to 
vary their piscatorial sport, amused them- 
selves by hitting him on his woolly head 
and abusing him in the vivid vituperation 
which forms the earliest part ofa West Afri- 
can education. His tormentors, warming 
to the fun, whacked him with great gusto, 
and absolutely surpassed themselves in 
variety of abuse. They made very in- 
sulting references to poor Kwakoo’s 
parentage, and even pointed their little 
black thumbs at him—an insult whose 
turbid depths only those who know West 
Africa can gauge. 

Kwakoo was having the very devil of a 
time. He buried his head in the long 
grass that grew by the river-side and, 
with scalding tears, thought how keenly 
he would enjoy gouging out the eyes of 
his tormentors and doing unto them sun- 
dry other acts -»which he had seen per- 
formed, a few days before, on a luckless 
prisoner taken by the tribe after a fight 
with the people of Denkera. 

A little later, a red-bearded missionary 
passed that way. He was being carned 





along in a canvas hammock, on men’s 
heads, more Africano, and the little 
urchin’s sobs attracted his attention. The 
Reverend Ebenezer Jones, of the Wes- 
leyan persuasion, Superintendent of the 
Missions on the Gold Coast, and a worthy 
man to boot, was on his way back to his 
comfortable station at Cape Coast Castle, 
after a tour through the inland districts 
of the protected territories, where he had - 
been spying out the country with a view 
to extending the operations of the Mis- 
sion. Kwakoo’s village, though well 
within the Ashanti country, had appeared 
to be propitious soil for the good seed, 
and the worthy missionary was returning 
to the Coast well satisfied with the pre- 
liminary arrangements which he had made 
with the chief of the district for the 
ultimate erection of a chapel and school, 
where the youth of Ashanti might be 
taught to say A BC, sing hymns, and 
wear boots. 

The Reverend Ebenezer caused the 
sobbing Kwakoo to be brought to him, 
and his heart bled for the little boy when 
he heard his piteous tale. One of the 
hammock-men, who hailed from the 
locality, knew all about him. The young- 
ster was quite alone in the cluster of mud 
huts which to him were the world ; father, 
he had none, and his mother, whose 
moral character and social status would 
scarcely bear enquiry, had died the week 
before, leaving poor Kwakoo a waif and 
stray upon the village, where he was 
getting more kicks than cowries. He 
was a sturdy little rufhan, with smooth 
round limbs and a soft black skin, under 
which the little muscles were alreadv 
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beginning to stretch themselves out 
plainly. His beady black eyes glistened 
with any amount of intelligence, and 
the low receding brow of the true-bred 
Ashanti showed the full cunning of his 
race. 

The missionary took a sudden fancy 
for the boy, and, needless to say, Master 
Kwakoo literally jumped at the offer to be 
taken to Cape Coast, there to enter the 
Wesleyan school, with the ultimate object 
of becoming a long-coated catechist who 
would, in time, go forth and wage a weak- 
kneed war against the priests of Fetish. 

For five or six years, the boy stayed at 
the Mission station, and developed into a 
marvel of dusky ’cuteness. He took to 
wearing clothes as if he had been born in 
them, and barely a month after he had 
been rescued from the “ Bush” he was 
detected in front of a bit of looking-glass, 
with a razor, trying to shave a parting in 
the middle of the rebellious wool that 
fuzzed out on his little pate. With that 
marvellous imitativeness that characterises 
the coloured child, he learnt to speak 
English in a wonderfully short time; not 
the Christy-Minstrel sort of patter that 
darkies are popularly supposed to interlard 
with ‘‘Gollies” and guffaws, but real 
English such as the missionary and his 
wife spoke, without even omitting the 
little Scotch accent that the lady had. 
After a few months, he coula sing hymns 
with a penetrating twang better than other 
boys who had been in the Mission school 
for years, and though he did not know 
the barest facts about the history of his 
country, Kwakoo could have told you all 
about William Rufus or the decapitation 
of King Charles. 

In spite of all this, he remained 
thoroughly Ashanti in nature, and would 
Steal sugar or a stray copper, or tell an 
artistic lie with the best of them. Need- 
less to say, Kwakoo had been baptized on 
the very day he arrived at the Mission 
station. The pastor and his wife were 
‘convinced that their fprofégé as “ James 
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-was the same old 
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Jones” would stand a much _ better 
chance of ultimately getting to Heaven 
than as Kwakoo of Achimfo. The boy 
was really an extraordinary product of 
Africa, and the Reverend Ebenezer, who 
believed inthe future of the negro race, 
would point him out as a striking ex- 
ample of the capacity and possible de- 
velopment of our black brethren! - 

But one day, alas! there was grief and 
tribulation in the Mission, and a terrible 
fuss all round. It was spoken of with 
bated breath by the pastors and their 
wives. The coloured servants who, 
though saved, knew that the leopard 
could not change his spots, sniggered and 
chuckled in the corners when the news 
first spread. The sallow-faced clerks in 
the factory, which overlooked the Mission 
garden, grinned over their cocktails and 
said, ‘Same old story,” while the worthy 
pastor almost wept when he thougit of 
the wickedness of his proféveé. 

Just as the factory clerks had said—it 
story. A comely 
Denkera wench who had been in the 
establishment for three years, and who, as 
Mrs. Jones pathetically remarked to one 
of the traders’ wives, was “ just beginning 
todo crewel-work so beautifully,” was re- 
turned in disgrace to her tribe, while our 
hero, now a strapping youth of sixteen 
who tried to twist a few woolly hairs on 
his upper lip into the semblance of a 
moustache, left the Mission station in a 
hurry and with a stick at his back. 

Anywhere else our young man would 
have been on his beam-ends, but not so 
with Master Kwakoo, or rather, I should 
say, with James Jones, Esquire, as he 
loved to style himself. On the Gold 
Coast, everyone who wears boots is an 
esquire, while the possession of a tall 
hat is equal to sixteen quarterings. The 
fellow was known to be an exceedingly 
smart youth and quick at figures, and 
barely two hours after his ignominious 
exit from the Wesleyan Mission, Kwakoo 
found himself engaged as outdoor clerk 
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in a factory at a salary of thirty shillings a 
month. In less than a year there were 
not many tricks of the Cape Coast trade 
that he was not fully equal to, and it 
wis simply admirable to see the way 
in which he could swindle the ‘‘ bush- 
people ” out of their rubber, or palm off 
on them lengths of cotton which only 
measured thirty-three inches to the yard. 
In spite of his talents, however, he was 
employed and dismissed in turn’ by 
nearly every firm in the place, and it 
was wonderful to see what Kwakoo could 
do on thirty shillings a month. He wore 
patent-leather boots on Sundays, with 
very pvinted toes, a beautiful silk hat, and 
the tallest collars that could be bought 
on the Gold Coast. There was not a 
petty Customs officer with whom he was 
not hand-in-glove, and the proats of 
whatever factury happened to employ 
him always dwindled somehow or other 
while it enjoyed the benefit of our hero’s 
services. The factory managers would 
declare that the trade of the Gold Coast 
was ‘going to the deuce,” and scurrilous 
l.tters appeared in the local papers abus- 
ing the Government for its criminal 
supineness. Though brass-filings would 
be found mixed up in the gold-dust taken 
by the cashier, and stocks of valuable 
goods seemed to shrink in an unaccount- 
able manner, yet nothing was ever 
actually brought home to Kwakoo. Sus- 
picion sometimes rested heavily upon 
him, and more than once was he 
threatened with a spell of forced labour 
on Her Majesty’s roads, but he always 
exhibited such extraordinary talent in 
accounting for everything, and had such 
a frank open look in his sharp black eyes, 
that someone else was usually the victim. 

All this was very well, but James Jones, 
as we must, at this stage, call him, pined 
for a wider field, and despised the fecble 
opportunities which were afforded to his 
talents in the restricted area of trade at 
a Cape Coast factory. During the six 
or seven years which had elapsed since 
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he had severed his connection with the 
worthy missionaries, he had done very 
fairly in’ a small way, and, being gifted 
with a considerable amount of prudence 
and foresight, he possessed, stowed away 
in a secure hiding-place, quite a respect- 
able little sum as the result of his suc- 
cessful operations. Finding that the 
Wesleyans would have none of him, 
the sable Jones had looked with favour 
on the proselytism of the Roman Catholic 
fathers, and his early conversion had filled 
those good men with hopes for their future 
efforts in the place. By the time he was 
one-and-twenty he had married a respect- 
able black girl, who had been taken in 
hand by the nuns, and though he had 
another little ménzage in another quarter 
of the town, he passed as a decent mem- 
ber of society. 

It may not be generally known that the 
British settlements in West Africa already 
possess a civilised native society, whose 
progress of late years has been quite ex- 
traordinary. In one generation a complete 
transition, from almost primitive savagery 
to the latest refinements of culture, has 
been witnessed; and there are a 
number of coloured gentlemen who fill, 
with perfect capability, high positions in 
Church and State. There are doctors, 
clergymen, responsible officials, and 
lawyers of pure black complexion; and 
their capacity in their different provinces 
compares favourably with that of their 
white competitors. Especially successful 
are the gentlemen of the Long Robe, and 
the fat fees pocketed by some of them 
would bring water to the mouth of many 
a hard-worked barrister at home. 

James Jones’ great ambition was to 
become a lawyer. The legalised pillage, 
as it seemed to him, of the native 
monarchs of the Interior, who became 
litigants in the Cape Coast Courts, 
especially appealed to his ideas on the 
fitness of things; and he heard, with 
much envy, of the heavy “retainers ” 
paid by certain chiefs to barristers ot 
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colour who undertook to look after their 
interests. He had what is known as the 
‘‘ gift of the gab” toa marked degree, and 
he foresaw the effect of his forensic elo- 
quence on a susceptible jury. Rapidly 
he made up his mind. The hidden store 
was unearthed, a passage was secured on 
the mail steamer for Liverpool ; and after 
a lukewarm farewell to his spouse, we find 
our hero, at the age of two-and-twenty, 
-well on his way to London to enter, at one 
of the Inns of Court, as a postulant for wig 
and gown. ; 

He was not quite alone in his attack 
on the great metropolis, for the same ship 
carried another young man of colour and 
ambition, hailing from another part of 
West Africa, who was also on his way to 
England, on academical honours bent. 
Theophilus Moncrieff, as he called him- 
self, not possessing the amount of assu- 
rance boasted of by his compatriot, 
speedily attached himself to the stronger 
vessel, and was filled with awe and ad- 
miration at the audacity of his views and 
the breadth of his ambition. Theophilus, 
however, was the son of worthy parents, 
who had been civilised for some time; 
and who, owing to the kindness which 
they had often shown to unfortunate 
young parsons, who had left their bones 
in pestiferous West Africa, had been able 
to procure for their son several letters 
of introduction to persons in London 
society. These were the very things that 
James felt were most necessary to him in 
the strange land to which he was bound, 
and he spared no pains to obtain a pre- 
dominant influence over the mind of his 
ductile and timid companion. 

There were no difficulties in the pre- 
liminaries attendant on their introduction 
to one of the Temples; and our two 
young darkies found there a considerable 
number of their dusky brothers on legal 
distinction bent. A West End tailor had 
fitted them out in the height of fashion ; 
and James Jones’ collars were thc tallest, 
and his boots the shiniest that could be 
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seen within a mile of the Law Courts. 
After a few days they were quite at home 
in their new surroundings; they dined 
in hall like the others, and rapidly lost all 
trace of the awe with which the dignified 
old buildings at first inspired them. The 
prototypes of the venerable portraits of 
bygone benchers, which hung on the walls, 
would probably have waxed very incredu- 
lous had it been foretold to them that the 
woolly Ethiopian, the dusky Hindu, and 
the yellow-skinned Malay would one day 
sit cheek by jowl at the tables whereat 
they themselves had sat and supped ac- 
cording to ancient custom. 

Acting on the recommendation of 
Moncrieff’s friends, the two men took up 
their abode in one of the thousand board- 
ing-houses in Bayswater. It was a highly 
respectable establishment, and as the bills 
were made out in guineas instead of 
pounds, the landlady called it a “ private 
hotel.” The two new boarders made 
quite a sensation among the three widows, 
seven spinsters, and a shortsighted non- 
descript who formed the majority of what 
the proprietress called her “guests.” Any 
amount of fuss was made over them, and 
the fact that the two darkeys could talk 
real English and did not say “ Golly 
Massa” was so astounding to these good 
folk, that it passed their comprehension. 

“My dear, I dare say they are princes 
in their own country,” said one of the 
widows to her angular daughter, “and I’m 
not sure whether I ought not to have 
curtsied when they were introduced !” 
The lady was so exercised on the 
matter, that she took an early oppor- 
tunity of having her mind set at rest 
on the point. She caught our hero, the 
next morning, in the little back drawing- 
room. ‘I suppose, er—er—Mr. Jones, 
that, in your own country, a good deal of 
ceremony is observed when ladies are pre- 
sented to you; for—ahem—lI was told, 
the other day, that you were a prince in 
Africa!” and the poor soul blushed at 
her audacity. 
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James Jones smiled inwardly when he 
thought of the amount of ceremony ob- 
served with the semi-nude ladies of his 
native village, but, at the same instant, 
it suddenly flashed upon him that his 
diffident interlocutor had unwittingly 
opened his eyes to a flattering vista full of 
grand possibilities. He instantly assured 
the lady that he certainly was a prince, 
and sangre d@azul which flowed in his 
veins was descended from the remotest 
antiquity. He informed her confidentially 
that for reasons of State he and his friend 
wore temporarily travelling sacognito, but 
tat they hoped soon to appear in their 
real rank and condition. Of course, he 
told her all this in strict confidence, and 
by ten o’clock next morning there was not 
an inmate of the house who did not know 
that they were being honoured by one who, 
though of darkest hue, was nevertheless a 
Royal Prince, and entitled to the greatest 
consideration. The three widows, the 
seven spinsters, and the nondescript all 
swallowed the story with the greatest 
avidity, and the only one who showed 
himself inclined to be sceptical was a 
crusty old colonel on half-pay who was 
heard to mutter something, under his 
moustache, about “‘ niggers,” with a quali- 
fying adjective. 

In less than a week there was a com- 
plete metamorphosis. James Jones de- 
parted from the Bayswater boarding- 
house, leaving no address, and the visitors’ 
book at a second-rate hotel in the centre 
of I.ondon recorded the arrival of Prince 
Kwakoo of Kokurantum, attended by his 
Private Secretary! It had not taken our 
young friend very long to discover that, 
as plain James Jones, his impression on 
London society would be nothing out of 
the ordinary. ‘There were scores of decent 
young men of colour from Africa and the 
West Indies walking about the streets, 
and the attention they attracted was 
confined to a certain amount of passing 
interest on the part of those who had not 
travelled in tropic climes. The name 
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which the worthy missionary had con- 
ferred on his convert carried not the 
slightest distinction with it, and there was 
absolutely no reason why he should not 
change it for a better one. The weak- 
minded Theophilus had been easily per- 
suaded to take part in Kwakoo’s scheme, 
and he did not scruple to introduce his 
companion to his English friends in his 
new and glorified character. He com- 
forted his conscience by the reflection 
that Kwakoo, for all he knew, might very 
possibly be a prince after all. Kings are 
plentiful as blackberries in West Africa, 
and all their sons are princes. Every 
petty chief who holds authority over a 
couple of bush-villages in the interior can 
call himself Afanche, and the monarchs 
of West Africa remind one strongly of 
the kings of Ireland in the days of St. 
Patrick, of whom two hundred were slain 
In one battle! 

Away went the tall silk hat, the Bond 
Street frock-coat, and the patent-leather 
boots, and in their place our prince 
donned a barbaric but gorgeous robe re- 
splendent with gold lace and brocade of 
many colours. He wore a strange ar- 
rangement on his head, cunningly con- 
cocted of a yellow silk kerchief twisted 
round a gilded circlet that hinted at a 
coronet, and in this attire the fellow was 
quite a striking figure. He was really a 
handsome scoundrel in spite of his dusky 
hue and features of African type. Like 
most of his breed, he had a remarkably 
clean-cut and muscular figure, and his 
Ashanti blood showed itself in the comely 
shape of his narrow feet and hands. 

One or two good introductions through 
Moncrieffs friends were quite sufficient, 
and the portals of Bayswater and West 
Kensington were thrown wide open for 
the handsome West African prince who 
could talk English so beautifully. Invita- 
tions to “ At Homes” and dinners rained 
upon him, and all the Ladies Leo Hunter 
sent him cards for their parties. The 
Middle Temple, of course, knew him no 
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more, and Kwakoo devoted himself en- 
tirely to playing the part which had, in a 
measure, been thrust upon him, and which 
he acted so well. There was not the 
slightest difficulty about it. No one 
seemed to think of doubting any of his 
stories, and the details which hz gave 
about his native land, being always backed 
up by the docile Theophilus, were re- 
ceived by enthusiastic ladies with alacrity. 
His romantic story grew almost in spite 
of himself, and so often did he repeat it, 
that he began to think it was true. Gradu- 
ally he evolved himself into being the 
son of an aged potentate whose dominions 
were located far up in the Interior, where 
British influence was quite unknown. He 
accounted for his mastery of the English 
language by a romantic little story in 
which he appeared as the young prince 
who had been kidnapped in his early 
youth by a hostile party and sold to 
others, who had brought him to a British 
Mission station, where he had been taught 
all he knew by the good pastor and his 
wife. He had finally made his escape 
and returned to the dominions of his 
royal father, who, after loading him with 
favours, had desired him to make a jour- 
ney to England asa fitting preparation for 
the sovereign power which he would soon 
inherit. It was really quite a pretty little 
story, and as there was no one able or 
willing to contradict it, it was implicitly 
believed. The ignorance of people “at 
home” about the geography and condi- 
tion of British possessions in West Africa 
is so astounding that no one dreamt of 
doubting the existence of the remote 
kingdom of Kokurantum. The only 
chances of exposure lay at the Colonial 
Office or from persons connected with 
the Gold Coast, and as Prince Kwakoo 
steered carefully clear of any such con- 
tact, the illusion was casily maintained. 

Neither was the vé/e of West African 
Prince a very expensive one. Two or 
three handsome robes of eccentrically 
coloured silks and brocades sutficed to 
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dress the character, and a few promises of 
handsome presents, which would be sent 


‘from the Gold Coast when he returned to 


his father’s dominions, did wonders in a 
social way. The Prince even invested a 
few pounds in small gold nuggets, which 
can easily be purchased in London, and 
the two or three which he presented to 
ladies of his acquaintance were accepted in 
earnest of the vast wealth which probably 
belonged to him. 

The papers began to have paragraphs 
about him; he was called “one of our 
distinguished visitors.” He lunched with 
the Lord Mayor. It was “Prince Kwakoo” 
here and “Prince Kwakoo” there, and 
one paper took to speaking of him as 
‘His Highness.” Kwakoo forthwith had 
visiting cards printed for “ H.H. the 
Prince of Kokurantum,” with a crown in 
blue! He was seen everywhere: at the 
opera, at races, and at social functions of 
all sorts. He wore a glittering aigrette in 
his head-dress, made of Parisian diamonds, 
and gradually added so many gorgeous 
details to his costume, that a genuine 
West African chief would have been ex- 
tremely surprised on being shown the ga/a 
dress which he was supposed to wear. 

At Henley, Prince Kwakoo was seen in 
an elegantly appointed punt with a rather 
pretty girl, to whom he appeared to be 
paying considerable attention. The spec- 
tacle was an interesting one and gave rise 
to much comment. The remarks made by 
certain young men were anything but com- 
plimentary, and would have greatly of- 
fended the ears of His Highness. 

All this, however, cost money, and in 
spite of the economy which he practised 
whenever possible, the small capital which 
the fellow had brought with him dwindled 
in an alarming manner, and he began to 
wonder what would happen when the last 
sovereign should disappear. He had run 
up a considerable bill at the hotel, and 
matters were beginning to look unsatis- 
factory, when, one afternoon, at an ‘At 
Home,” in Hampstead, our hero made 
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the acquaintance of a Company Promoter 
of more or less doubtful reputation. This 
gentleman was attracted by the string of 
small gold nuggets which the Prince was 
wearing as a bracelet. 

“Found in your Highness’s country, I 
suppose P ” 

‘*Qh, yes,” replied our man, with alac- 
rity, “we have large gold-bearing tracts in 
Kokurantum, but, owing to the difficulties 
of transport, they have been barely 
scratched by my people.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” answered the city man, whose 
eyes, as the American would say, “ were 
beginning to bulge,” “you don’t say so! 
Dear me! This is very interesting,” and 
he forthwith had a most animated con- 
versation with the Prince on the subject 
of concessions, mining rights, and all sorts 
of company-promoting technicalities. He 
begged the Prince to favour him with a 
special interview, and His Highness was 
charmed to learn that, owing to a “boom” 
in Rand shares, anything in the shape of 
a gold-mining concession in Africa, South, 
East, or West, would be taken up with 
avidity in the City. Kwakoo instantly 
discovered that Kokurantum was one of 
the most auriferous regions in the world, 
simply pining in neglect from the fact that 
no one had hitherto taken the trouble to 
prospect in that remote region! Whether 
the astute negotiator believed His High- 
ness’s stories or not matters little. He 
saw his opportunity ; Prince Kwakoo was 
making a “‘ boom ” ; he wore gold nuggets 
on his wrists, was a Prince, and evidently 
prepared to grant concess:ons and mining 
rights over hundreds of square miles in 
Africa. In less than a fortnight a syndi- 
cate was formed to exploit the Kokurantum 
Ophir Gold Mines, with a capital of many 
thousands. Prince Kwakoo signed any 
number of papers and made sketches of 
the gold-fields, and the cunning way in 
which he trailed rivers about his maps, 
and put in forests just where they would 
be wanted, was delightfully artistic. Every- 
thing was working admirably for him. .\ 
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handsome sum was paid over to hin by 
the concessionnaires in anticipation of the 
much heavier amount to be received when 
the company was formed and floated, and 
Prince Kwakoo lived like an English 
Duke. 7 

The pretty girl with whom he had dallied 
inthe punt at Henley had become quite 
attached to the fellow. She was a simple 
and rather silly girl, the daughter of very 
third-rate people, who thought they could 
not do too much for a real live prince, 
even though he might be only a black 
one. Kwakoo proposed, was accepted 
with transports of delight on the part 
of the family, and even with a certain 
amount of satisfaction by the girl, 
who saw considerable charm in_ her 
black lover, and called him “ Othello.” 
The remembrance of his sable wife and 
little naked brats in Cape Coast never 
troubled the scoundrel’s mind for an 
instant. He was quite satisfied to live in 
the Present, and had the true darkey’s 
contempt for the Future. There was a 
grand wedding, and any amount of fuss 
was made over the event. In order to 
make it more interesting, Kwakoo, who 
had affected all along to be a firm be- 
liever in the Gods of Fetish, publicly 
abjured his false Divinities, and, in an 
impressive ceremony, suffered himself to 
be received into the arms of the Church. 
He vowed to cheerfully resign the three 
hundred and thirty wives which, @ /z méde 
Kokurantum, his royal father had already 
selected for him, and the happy pair 
spent their honeymoon in a pretty coun- 
try seat in the Midlands, which had been 
placed at their disposal. 

Time sped on in the most delightful 
manner, and Kwakoo thought England a 
paradise. One day, however, His High- 
ness was informed, on his return from his 
honeymoon, that the concessionnaires 
were ready to begin operations with 
the mines at an early date, and that 
they desired to know whether he pro. 
posed to return soon to his dominions, 
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or whether he intended to send out some 
properly accredited person who might 
place them in possession of their newly 
acquired rights. Prince Kwakoo, for the 
first time, was beginning to be doubtful 
of the results of hisschemes. Although he 
had located the kingdom of Kokurantum 
as far away from beaten tracks in West 
Africa as he could without putting it into 
the Sahara, he now began to realise that 
he would soon be called upon to give it a 
local habitation as well asa name. He 
put a bold face upon the matter, however, 
and answered that he proposed to return to 
Kokurantum that day month! At the same 
time, as he had several commissions to 
execute for his. royal father, whose re- 
mittances would only arrive after his depar- 
ture for Africa, he would be much obliged 
if Messieurs les Concessionnaires would 
deposit to his credit an amount which he 
specified, in order to save inconvenience. 

All arrangements were then made for 
the Prince’s return to West Africa. ‘Theo- 
philus Moncrieff, who had been alarmed 
at the tremendous results of Kwakoo’s 
introduction, through him, to London 
society, had lost all nerve, and, under 
pretence of desiring to learn French on 
the Continent, had disappeared from the 
scene shortly before the wedding. In 
spite of the Prince’s strong objections, 
his English wife was thoroughly deter- 
mined to accompany him to his native 
land. Her parents firmly backed her 
resolve, and in order to prevent the 
development of any suspicions in their 
minds, he finally agreed to take the lady 
with him. Passages were engaged for 
their Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Kokurantum by one of the mail 
steamers that ply between Liverpool and 
the ports of West Africa, and the couple 
had a great “send off.’ They were 
accompanied by an agent of the syn- 
dicate, and a mining engineer, who were 
to make a report on the concession 
which Prince Kwakoo had conveyed so 
successfully. 
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As soon as the subject of this memoir 


set foot on the African boat, he began to 


realise that the game was nearly up. 
The Captain and officers knew the exact 
value of West African princes, and their 
quotation of them was not a high one. 
Of a Prince of Kokurantum, of course, 
none of them had ever heard, but as 
West Africa is a great country where, as 
I said before, kings are very plentiful, 
no one cared to assert positively that 
there was no such Principality in the 
far Interior, and the pair were con- 
sequently treated with a certain amount 
of consideration. The ire of the Captain, 
a gruff old salt, was especially roused, 
however, by Prince Kwakoo’s visiting 
card with its closed crown, which was 
ostentatiously exhibited on his deck-chair 
and on all his baggage, and once the old 
man declared to the chief officer, with 
some forcible language, his conviction 
that he had seen Kwakoo in some humble 
capacity at Cape Coast. 

Shrewdly knowing that his exotic robes 
would be very much out of place on board 
a West African steamer, the Prince had 
resumed civilised attire, and his un- 
fortunate wife, from whom the glamour 
was already beginning to depart, was fain 
to confess to herself that her husband, in 
the trousers and coat of a white man with 
a round felt hat, looked a very different 
personage from the gorgeous figure he 
had cut in London, with his brocades and 
jewelled aigrette. The poor woman was 
much pitied by the other passengers who 
knew what a wretched lot hers would be. 
They were well aware of the deep preju- 
dice that exists in the tropics against the 
legitimate intercourse of the two races, 
and were sincerely sorry for the sad 
awakening that would befall her on arriv- 
ing at their destination. She was a foolish 
little body though, and still persisted in 
the illusion concerning her husband's 
rank and position. She insisted on being 
addressed as though she were a real 
princess, and it was pitiable to hear her 
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talk, with evident satisfaction, about her 
husband’s royal parentage. She had not 
the faintest notion as to where Kokuran- 
tum was located, and seemed to be under 
the impression that Kwakoo was some- 
thing like an Indian Rajah. She looked 
forward to a sort of State reception on 
their arrival at Accra, the governing 
capital of the Gold Coast Colony, and 
asked a lot of silly questions about the 
number of guns that her husband would 
be entitled to at a “ Durbar!” 

The voyage progressed without incident 
of note, but the Syndicate’s agent and the 
mining engineer were beginning to have 
their eyes opened by what they heard in 
the smoking-room concerning African 
kings and tkeir concessions, and they 
wondered whether the concessionnaires 
would ever see any of their money back. 
Kwakoo, when questioned, would ex- 
hibit a very dignified reticence, and he, 
also, began to wonder what the end of it 
all would be. 

The West African steamers touch at a 
host of small stations on the Gold Coast 
on the way to the principal ports, and 
about three weeks. after their departure 
from Liverpool, the ship stopped for a few 
hours at a small place in order to put 
ashore a few tons of cargo which were con- 
signed to that district. The vessel lay in 
the roads, about a mile from shore, and 
the great rollers, which everlastingly heave 
and surge on that surf-bound coast, 
caused her to roll so persistently that 
most of the passengers were glad to 
seek the seclusion of their state-rooms. 
The Princess, at no time a good sailor, 
was quickly put hors de combat, and she 
spent the afternoon prostrate on her 


sofa. 
The cargo had, at last, all been landed; 


and, to the relief of everyone, the Captain 
was preparing to have the anchor hoisted, 
when her Highness rushed on deck, ex- 
citedly informing everyone near her that 
she could not find the Prince anywhere. 
She had searched in the smoking-room 
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and in the state-rooms fore and aft, and 
he was nowhere to be found. She was sure 
that something had happened to him, and 
the poor thing was quite hysterical. The 
Captain ordered a search to be made 
throughout the ship, but was immediately 
informed that Prince Kwakoo, with a 
couple of heavy bags, had gone ashore 
very shortly after the unloading had com- 
menced. The Princess flew to her lord’s 
state-room, and very quickly discovered 
that many of his things, including all his 
valuables and his money, had disappeared 
with him. She knew not what to think, 
and implored the Captain to send on shore 
and institute a search for the missing 
Prince. The steamer, however, was timed 
to arrive at her next port of call early on 
the following morning, and the Captain 
could do no more than wait an hour, while 
the steam-whistle was blown incessantly 
until it reverberated weirdly among the 
hills on the thickly wooded shore. He 
feared to tell the unfortunate lady his real 
opinion on the event, and tried to give 
comfort by assuring her that her husband 
must have been unavoidably detained on 
shore, and would surely overtake the ship 
at their next stopping-place. The Princess 
retired sobbing to her cabin, where she 
was far from reassured by the discovery 
that all her own jewellery had also dis- 
appeared with her husband and _ his 
belongings. 

The Captain could wait no longer, and 
as the steamer dwindled on the horizon 
the unhappy wife, if she had possessed 
Sam Weller’s patent double glasses of 
‘“‘hextra power,” might perhaps have 
descried his Highness Prince Kwakoo, 
who was well on his way to French ter- 
ritory, executing an Ashanti war-dance, 
without a stitch of clothing, on a hill 
overlooking the little bay where he had 
landed. 

The abandoned spouse returned to 
England by the first homeward-bound 
steamer, assisted by the Government, and 
her last condition was worse than the first. 
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Singing among cats is disgraceful. They 
haven't any more idea of music than a 
Chinaman.’ ; 

“*You only show your ignorance, 
Colonel,’ said Van Wagener, ‘when you 
ridicule science. Give me six weeks, and 
I promise to show you a flying cat. I 
don’t say positively that the flying cat 
will exterminate all the sparrows, for that 
would be a pretty large order; but I do 
say that she will fly, and that she will give 
the sparrows the worst scare that they have 
ever had.’ 

‘Well, the Professor buckled down to 
business, and from his daily interviews 
with his private cat, and the consequent 
scratches that diversified his good old 
scientific countenance, I judged that he 
was doing his best to make a cat that 
would fly. Before the six weeks: were 
up he sent me a note, inviting me to 
come round to his house at two o'clock 
the next afternoon to see the first 
successful flying cat that had ever been 
invented. I needn’t say that I went. I 
had assisted at the birth of dozens of Van 
Wagener’s inventions, and I had generally 
found that the presence of a man with ex- 
perience in the treatment of accidents was 
a handy thing, so far as the Professor was 
concerned. 

“IT found Van Wagener sitting in his 
library with the most discouraged-looking 
cat that I had ever seen. As soon as he 
had shaken hands with me he la':nched 
out into a description of his new in- 
vention. 

“You know, Colonel,’ said he, ‘my 
method as an inventor. I ask inyself 
what is needed for some particular pur- 
pose, and then I proceed to supply 
that need. Most people think that 
an inventor has ideas come to him all 
of a sudden, in a supernatural sort of 
way; but that is all nonsense. Invent- 
ing is a business, like any other, and 
any intelligent man can learn it. Now, 
when I saw that the reason why cats 
dent catch sparrows is that they can’t 
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fly after the bird, I saw that what was 
wanted was a flying cat, and I pro- 
ceeded to invent one. Here I have 
a small balloon. This I fix to that 
cat of mine, and when it is inflated 
it will just support the weight of the 
cat in the air. Then you see this pair 
of paddle-wheels. They are to be fixed, 
one on each side of the cat, and are to 
be driven by a small electrical engine. 
The balloon floats the cat, and the paddle- 
wheels propel her. In order to steer the 
cat I fix a flat piece of tin to the ex- 
tremity of her tail. When she sees a 
sparrow her instinct will make her swish 
her tail from one side to the other, and 
her attention being fastened on catching 
the bird, she will unconsciously work her 
tail in such a way as to steer her directly 
towards it. ‘Take it all in all I am justly 
proud of this invention. It is simple 
and effective, that is to say when the air 
is still, for of course my paddle-wheels 
will not propel the cat against the wind. 
I tried at first to fit the cat out with 
wings, but it was Impossible to teach her 
to use them. Next to a woman a cat 
cares less for science than any other 
animal, and it is impossible to teach 
her to take an interest in an invention that 
is designed solely to benefit her. How- 
ever, the day will come when flying cats 
will be as common as the ordinary type, 
and when they once get used to flying 
they will take to the sport as kindly as 
they now take to catching mice. Now, 
Colonel, if you are ready, we will rig up 
the cat for flying, and we will see what 
cffect she produces on the sparrows in 
my backyard.’ 

“It wasn’t an easy job to rig up Van 
Wagencr’s cat. She kicked and swore 
her level best, and got in several good 
scratches on the Professor's hands. How- 
ever, he stuck to his task, and after a 
while the cat was ready, and we ad- 
journed to the backyard. There was 
a whole gang of sparrows in the middle 
of the yard, forming a sort of ring round 
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two that were fighting, and from the 
way in which every sparrow was talking 
at the top of his voice it was clear that 
some heavy betting on the fight was in 
progress. When they saw Van Wagener 
and his cat, they naturally flew up to 
the eaves of the house, where the fight 
was resumed. Van Wagener took his 
flying cat to the extremity of the yar.l, 
and after showing her the sparrows on 
the top of the house, and exhorting her 
to gathcr them in, he launched her into 
the air. 

‘““The cat rose slowly, kicking and yel- 
ling, until she was just about level with 
the eaves. The sparrows were so occu- 
pied with the fight that they paid no 
attention to her, and when she saw that 
there were at least twenty of them 
gathered close together, her desire to get 
at them made her temporarily forget her 
balloon and her paddle-wheels. She 
lashed her tail, as cats will do when bent 
on murder, and, just as the Professor pre- 
dicted, the effect was to steer her in the 
direction of the sparrows. Her paddle- 
wheels were working smoothly and regu- 
larly, and though they were not large 
enough to give her any great speed, they 
steadily carried her across the yard to- 
wards the sparrows. Van Wagener was 
in ecstacies. He challenged me to point 
out any defect in his flying cat, and when 
I candidly admitted that it did seem 
to be a complete success, he was the 
happiest man in New Berlinopolisville. 
The cat came through the air so slowly 
and noiselessly that she was within two 
yards of the sparrows before they saw 
her. When they did catch sight of this 
new and startling animal, they were the 
worst frightened lot of birds that were 
ever seen outside of one of those so- 
called Happy Families, where _ half-a- 
dozen birds, clean paralysed with fear, 
are shut in a cage with a cat that has 
been filled up with chloral, and the public 
is asked to regard the exhibition as a 
specimen of what will be the usual sort of 
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thing when the millennium gets its work 
fairly in. Those sparrows left in a tre: 
mendous nurry. They had a sudden 
business call in some distant part of 
Illinois, and I don’t believe a single one 
of them stopped flying until they had put 
at least thirty miles between themselves 
and Van Wagener’s flying cat. 

“ “Now, you see,’ said the Professor, 
‘how completely successful my invention 
is. My flying cat will either catch the 
sparrows and kill them, or she will frighten 
them out of the country. In either case 
the great sparrow problem is solved. It 
makes no difference to me, as a patriotic 
American citizen, whether all the British 
sparrows in the country are killed, or 
whether they are driven over into Canada. 
Come to think of it, I should prefer the 
latter result, for the driving of monarchi- 
cal European birds out of our beloved 
country will be an object lesson in the 
enforcement of the Monroe doctrine, 
which will be of immense benefit to the 
nation.’ 

‘“‘The Professor, being a scientific crank, 
was naturally a political crank also, and 
he was more than two-thirds mad on the 
subject of the Monroe doctrine, which 
by-the-bye is unanimously believed in and 
worshipped by every lunatic in the States. 
When the Professor once got fairly started 
on the subject of the Monroe doctrine 
he forgot everything else, and he had 
clean forgotten his flying cat when Mrs. 
Van Wagener leaned out of a second 
story window, and advised him, in case he 
was going to make a political speech, to 
hire a hall. She was a mighty sarcastic 
woman, and her contempt for her hus- 
band’s political views was even greater 
than her contempt for his_ scientific 
achievements. She was on the point of 
continuing her remarks about the Pro- 
fessor’s political oration, when she sud- 
denly gave the awfullest screech that I 
ever heard: from female lips, though I was 
once in a room fuli of strong-minded 
womecn when a mouse ran across the 
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floor. Mrs. Van Wagener thought that 
her last hour had come, judging from her 
screams, but, as I had a full view of what 
was taking place, I knew it was only the 
cat who had come. Having missed the 
sparrows the cat turned partly round to 
see what had become of them, and just 
then Mrs. Van Wagener, having uncon- 
sciously put her head within the animal’s 
reach, the cat judged that her opportunity 
for making a landing had arrived, and 
accordingly she lit on the top of Mrs. 
Van Wagener's head. 

‘“‘ Most any woman, not knowing that her 
husband had invented a flying cat, would 
have supposed when some monster with 
sharp claws, and a talent for using bad 
language, came flying through the air 
and lit on her head, that nothing less than 
the sea-serpent, or the flying dragons men- 
tioned inScripture, had attacked her. What 
with the cat’s desire to kick herself free 
from her flying apparatus, and her anxiety 
to get square with the human race, she did 
more with that poor woman’s hair in five 
minutes than any other cat could have 
done ina good half hour. The Professor 
tried to explain that it was only the cat, 
and begged his wife not to injure the fly- 
ing apparatus. It didn’t seem to cccur 
to him that he ought to run to his wife’s 
assistance, till I had taken him by the 
shoulders, and started him upstairs. I 
don’t want you to think for a moment 
that he wasn’t anxious to help his wife, 
but he was so in the habit of looking at 
things from a scientific point of view, that 
he forgot that while he was explaining 
things Mrs. Van Wagener might be clawed 
to such an extent that she would never be 
recognised by her nearest friend. When 
he had once grasped the idea that she 


needed his help he fairly flew upstairs. 
and succeeded in transferring the cat’s 
attentions to himself. Then I had to 
come to the rescue, for the Professor not 
having hair enough to interest the cat, she 
had devoted her efforts to beautifying his 
countenance, and if I hadn’t succeeded 
in pulling her off, and tossing her out 
of the window, she would have torn his 
eyes out, or at all events ruined his nose. 
Her balloon had burst during her inter- 
view with Mrs. Van Wagener, and con- 
sequently when I threw her out of the 
window she struck the ground pretty 
heavily, and smashed up the _ paddle- 
wheels. We never saw her again, but 
every little while there would appear in 
the newspapers stor'e3 of a strange animal 
with a glittering tail, that haunted the 
lower part of Illinois. You see the cat 
couldn’t rid herself of her steering attach- 
ment, and she naturally wasatuwilling to 
show herself in what she considered a 
disgraceful dress. 

“Mrs. Van Wagener made peac: with 
her husband on condition of his making 
a solemn promise never to have anything 
more to do with flying cats. I consider 
that she was wrong in so doing, for Van 
Wagener’s invention was bound to be a 
success. If he had been allowed to carry 
it out, flying cats would have become as 
common as bats, and every sparrow in the 
States would have emigrated. If it wasn't 
that I don’t believe in using other people’s 
inventions, I would go in for the manu- 
facture of fying cats myself; and as it is, 
I believe that Edison will some day hear of 
Van Wagener’s experiment, and will im- 
mediately invent a flying cat, and spend 
the rest of his life in trying to make the 
Invention work.” 
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of meaning; a touch of the hand; the 
sigh of a whisper. "Tis monstrous strange, 
I protest, how Love will come unbidden. 
And you?” 

*‘T? Love hath ever held me thrall 
since first—oh, happy day !—Dan Cupid’s 
shaft, winged from your bright eyes, 
pierced the heart of Richard Devereux. 
And yet i 

“Why that doleful sigh, beseech you?” 

“Alas! I sigh to think of mine own 
unworthiness. You, sweetheart, the 
heiress of this vast domain; I but a 
poor baronet, possessed of a castle, pic- 
turesque only by reason of ‘its ruin and 
decay.” 

‘““Yet my honoured father approves.” 

‘* Ay, In generous regard for his darling 
chiid, whose heart ms 

“ Hath freely been given to my dear 
lover and sometime lord. With what 
happiness will she devote her dower to 
the renovation of ruined walls and barren 
estate! Heaven is indeed kind; for 
how pitiful is wealth compared with the 
honest love of a worthy gentleman?” 

“Queen of my heart a 

‘¢ And pocket, too, Richard.” 

‘““ Nay, now a 

‘Indeed, but it must be so.” 

‘‘ T protest id 

“It shall not serve you. 
Love a thing of paltry gold and silver? 
When I surrendered myself to your em- 
brace, the while you decked this foolish 
finger with the ring of betrothal, had 
I a thought of purse-strings? Fic, 
Richard !” 

“ But e 

‘There is no ‘but.’ If thy handmaid 
hath found grace in my lord’s eyes, he 
must e’en take all her unworthy self, 
though the glitter of gilt go with her.” 
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THE MODERN METHOD, 
** Of course I shall expect you to mate 
settlements.” 
“Er —is tha’ a condition 2?” 
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“Well, rather! Popper’s good for a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars a 
year, you bet. Question is, what capital 
you're prepared to chuck into the family 
frying-pan ? ” 

‘* Never could guess a riddle. 
up.” 

“You'll have to make some sort of a 
show, or else plump comes the whole 


Give it 


gazoo. Popper’s awful keen on_bar- 
gains.” 
‘“‘Let’s see. He’s a Chicago pic- 


sticker, ain’t he?” 

“You're right on the track this time, 
young man. What’s your dad?” 

‘Earl of Shaxton, Viscount Ketmin- 
ster, Baron Orchard in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom, a Baron of Nova 
Scotia, and Member of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Ccun- 
cil.” 

“Great Scott! Can he hold it all 
in his mouth at once--without spilling 
some? Where d’you hang out when 
you're at home ?” 

“* At the old shop.” 

“What, Ketminster? Ah! shilling- 
entrance sort of place; kettle always on 
the boil; sixpenny guide to the ruins, 
and soon. Want my dollars to do up. 
the place ?” 

‘“They’d come in handy.” | 
‘‘Sho! How old’s the dad with the 
page-and-a-half of titles ?” 3 

‘“* Er—-does that matter ?” 

‘Slightly, old sonny. I reckon there’s 
a time-limit to most things.” 

‘“* Well, he’s seventy-five.” 

“H’m! Five years or so to wait— 
all right ; you can scoop in the pot.” 

‘Thanks. I s’pose we'd better men- 
tion it to our respective governors ?” 

‘““P’r'aps. Popper’ll down me, though, 
for not flying a bit higher. I guess he'll 
rar round awful. I say; on my side the 
mill-stream, girls who're engaged some- 
times expect a slobber. Kiss, you 
know.” 


“ How delightfully odd!” 
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A MOVING ACCIDENT. 


BY CLARENCE ROOK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RONALD GRAY. 


NYHOW,” said Celia, wishing to . 


console me, “ we shall be able to 
drop the Higginsons.” 

Celia stood before me in a dress which, 
as experience had taught me, implied that 
Celia had cleared for action. In one hand 
she held a paint-pot, in the other a trowel. 
For Celia was off for a day’s work upon 
the new house, while I was trying to 
write a humorous review of a scientific 
work on an upturned box in the old flat, 
sitting amid the ruins of two year’s com- 
fort. 

Why we were moving I cannot tell. 
In some vague way Celia had given me to 
understand that she was uncomfortable. 
I protested that I was happy enough 
where I was; whereat Celia alluded dis- 
paragingly to the stairs, the hall-porter, 
and finally the Higginsons. Then came 
hints of an eligible house and garden 
at a microscopic rent. I assumed no 
interest, having none. And then one 
morning men came upstairs in their shirt- 
sleeves, fell upon the furniture and tore it 
from its moorings. I remarked to Celia 
that of all the happy days I had spent in 
my study this was not the happiest. And 
Celia replied that we should be able to 
drop the Higginsons. 

“It would certainly be jolly not to see 
the Higginsons again,” I said. “ But this 
is a high price to pay for the pleasure.” 

Celia looked round, and, finding a coal- 
scuttle which the men in shirt-sleeves had 
overlooked, sat down upon it to explain. 

‘“Everyon: should move—well—once 
every two years,” said Celia. 

I laid down my pen and looked enquir- 
ingly. 


‘For one thing it means clearing up,” 
said Celia, looking triumphantly round 
my ravaged apartment. “Think of the 
amount of rubbish one accumulates. Now 
you can weed it all out when you move, 
because it’s not worth taking away. This 
room. was simply awful, wasn’t it? 
Crammed with things you'll never want 
—and never see again.” 

Celia gave a nod of victory. I shook 
my head slowly, and, I think, pathetically. 

“‘T shall never absolutely want them,” 
I said, ‘ but—well—they were company.” 

‘“*Pouf!” said Celia. And there was 
silence for the space of half a minute. 

‘‘ Anyhow, the Higginsons are not com- 
pany,” said Celia. “ And there’s another 
advantage in moving. You send out 
fresh cards. And people who don’t get 
invitations to the new house have no 
right to come.” 

“Then, socially speaking, we _ start 
again,” I said. 

‘* Exactly,” said Celia, welcoming my 
flash of intelligence. ‘I am only going 


to ask the people we really want. I’ve 
got the list in my pocket.” 
“You haven't cut out Martin, I 


hope.” 

Celia had never said she disliked Martin 
Howard ; but I had my suspicions, and 
did not intend to be parted from my best 
friend. 

“Oh, no! of course you'll ask Mr. 
Howard,” said Celia, graciously. “ And 
I’m going to have fresh servants.” 

‘Just as Jane is beginning to comprc- 
hend my little ways,” I murmured. 

“Jane,” said Celia, “is beginning to 
consider herself necessary to us. Itisa 
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great mis.ake to keep a servant so long 
that she becomes necessary to you.” 

“Ts it not rathera mistake,” I suggested 
modestly, “to send away a servant when 
she has become necessary ?” 3 

“You don't understand,” said Celia. 
“‘T am determined to get rid of Jane and 
the cook. And we must have a boy. 
There is so much more to do in a house 
than ina flat. I shall begin looking out 
for fresh servants at once. Oh, dear! I 
must be going; there are such heaps of 
things to do.” 

Celia rose from the coal-scuttle anJ 
githered up the paint-pot and the trowel. 
[ resumed my pen. At the door Celia 
hesitated. 

‘*T don’t know,” she said slowly, “ how 
I’m ever to get everything done. And I 
want to ask some people for this day week. 
Just a few people—those we want to 
know, you know.”. 

“I suppose,” I said doubtfully, layin: 
down my pen again, “ that I really ought 
to be doing something to help—eh ?” 

Celia frowned thoughtfully. 

“You're so silly,” she said. “You 
can’t even drive in a nail, or—oh! I'll 
tell you. what you might do. You might 
just write notes to the people we want. I 
have the list in my pocket. You can 
write, can’t you? Just little friendly 
notes, saying I shall be at home between 
four-thirty and seven.” 

Celia dived into her pocket, bringing 
forth a handkerchief, a latch-key, a pair of 
gloves, a small box of chocolate-creams, a 
reel of cotton, some hair-pins, and a memo- 
randum-book. This last she handed to me. 

“ You'll find the names and addresses 
there,” she said. ‘Good-bye. There’s a 
good boy.” 

I turned to my task. From the list I 
gathered that Celia had dropped the 
Higginsons, as well as several others of 
our ojd friends, some of whom I liked 
well enough. Martin’s name was missing. 
But I meant to writs to him on my own 
eCCOW NE. 
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It was rather difficult to devise the 
proper form for the notes. Many of the 
ladies who gather about Celia’s “at 
home” days are quite unknown to me, 
and a glance showed me that several of 
the names on the list were strange ones. 
You can hardly write informal notes to 
pzople you don’t know. However, 1 
finally succeeded in inventing a sufh- 
ciently colourless formula, simply indi- 
cating that Celia would be glad to see 
so-and-so next Tuesday between four- 
thirty and seven. By the time Celia 
returned to dinner, the notes were written 
and posted, and I had finished my 
humorous review. Though tired and 
dishevelled, Celia complimented me on 
my industry. 

“It will b2 such a relief,” she said, “to 
Know only the nice people that we—that 
we know.” 

Tuesday came; and Celia, after super- 
human exertion, was ready for it. I had 
begged Martin to come early to support 
me, and, like a good fellow, he came. 
Then there was a pause. Celia and I 
were just showing Martin the verandah 
overlooking the garden, on which we 
intended to breakfast during the summer, 
when the bell rang at the garden-door. 
In a few moments Jane appeared, ob. 
viously “ put about.” 

‘‘A young person, ’m, about a place.” 

‘Oh, there’s some mistake,” said Celia. 

‘**No, ma’am,” said the young person 
who was close behind Jane. ‘‘ You sent 
for me to come to-day.” She drew a 
letter from her pocket, and handed it to 
Celia, who glanced at it, and held it out 
to me. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” said 
Celia. 

It was in my writing, and stated that 
Celia would be glad to see Mrs. Sim- 
mons on Tuesday between four-thirty and 
seven. 

‘“P'm sure I don’t know,” I said. 
Took here, Martin. come up3tairs to 
my den and smoke.” 
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TH ALTERATION 

‘‘She’s prctty, they say,” remarked 
Linkson. He gave a twist to the copying 
press and looked narrowly at Mr. Ker- 
shaw hanging up his hat and smoothing 
his rough hair. ‘One of the young 
partners said she was as neat a little 
figure as ever " 

* Billing,” shouted Mr. Kershaw furi- 
ously from his office, ‘‘come here at 
once.” 

To save argument, I went. 

“Will you be good enough to explain,” 
demanded Mr. Kershaw, hotly, ‘‘to ex- 
plain, Billing, the condition of this table ? 
Look here! I can write my name on it.” 

“So could I, sir,” I said. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing clever in that.” 

‘“ Why on earth isn’t the place dusted 
properly,” he shouted. ‘ Why do I come 
back here—— ” 

‘*?Faven knows.!” I muttered. 

*« And find the place neglected in this 
manner? Geta duster at once.” 

“Right, sir.” 

*““But it is not right, 
declared. 

‘*Very good, sir,” I said, “it’s wrong. 
I'll fetch the duster in ’alf a tick. But 
first of all I ’ope it won’t seem out of 
place if I congratulate you, sir, on what I 
may term a recent matrimonial event.” 

‘‘Get a duster at once, Billing,” he 
said, sharply, ‘“‘and don’t let us have 
jutte so much talk. It’s not business.” 

I felt very glad that Linkson hadn't 
booked that bet of threehalfpence, be- 
cause I most certainly should have lost. 
So far from Mr. Kershaw’s marriage im- 
proving his temper, I’m not at all sure 
that it wasn’t worse. I used to say to 
Linkson I hoped he didn’t carry on like 
that at home, and Linkson—he knows a 
lot, Linkson, although he’s only a little 
bit of a chap-—-Linkson used to answer 
that men who had their tantrums in the 
City, were generally men who were not 
allowed to show them in their own homes. 
But, somehow, I’d an idea that this was 
not the case with Mr, Kershaw. 





Billing,” he 
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About twelve months after his mar- 
riage the alteration that I want to tell you 
about came. I was the first to notice it, 
and I passed the news round the office. 
There happened to be a new baby at my 
place, and I wanted the afternoon off to 
see some people my mother washes for. 
What does Mr. Kershaw do but look up 
from his table quite chcerfully and say, 

‘By all means, Billing.” 

“ Much obliged to you, sir. 

‘* Going to take your young lady out for 
the day, Billing ?” 

I never saw Mr. Kershaw smile before, 
and upon my word it took my breath 
away for a moment. 

‘“ No, sir,” I said, ‘ I’ve broke it all off 
with her.” 

‘‘ Sorry to hear that.” 

“Fact of the matter is, sir, she was a 
bit too fond of fourpenny ices. Turned 
up her nose, bless you, at twopenny ones. 
Would have fourpennies. And when you 
begin to shell out fourpence after four- 
pence, and see her getting less imible at 
each ice, why——” 

‘It is not with her, then, that you wish 
to spend the afternoon? ” 

I explained, and Mr. Kershaw rose 
from his chair and sat on the corner of 
the table, just as though he was the most 
cheerful gentleman in the City. 

“ Why, that’s singular!” he said, good- 
temperedly. 

“IT don’t know about that, sir,” I an- 
swered. ‘ There’s nine of us already.” 

“But what I mean to say, it’s odd. 
Because, do you know, Billing, Z have 
a little arrival at home. And that’s a 
boy, too.” 

‘Fine boy, sir, may I ask?” 

“As fine a little man,” said Mr. Ker- 
shaw, enthusiastically, ‘“‘as ever came 
into this world. Bright-eyed, healthy, 
chubby—perfect picture of a boy. I 
don’t suppose, as a matter of fact, that 
such a perfect youngster is often seen. 
He’s got a way of staring fixedly at 
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THE ALTERATION 


Mr. Kershaw this time absolutely 
laughed. I went to the door. 

“I say, Billing. I should like to give 
your new brother something. Has he 
got a mug?” 

‘‘ He’s got a rare funny little mug, sir,” 
I answered. ‘We all pinch his Iittle 
nose for him, but unless he alters he 
won't be what I call dazzlin’ ’andsome.” 

“I mean a silver christening mug,” 
explained Mr. Kershaw. “If not, you 
must let me present him with one. 
Good morning, Billing.” 

It wasn’t believed in the office at first, 
but the clerks soon saw that the change 
was real. Linkson declared that he over- 
heard Mr. Kershaw one evening, just be- 
fore he left the office, humming a comic 
song ; Linkson admitted that Mr. Ker- 
shaw hummed it all wrong, but still he 
hummed it. One of our clerks lived at 
Slough, and Mr. Kershaw called him in 
one day to ascertain his opinion of Eton 
as a school for a growing youth. The 
Slough clerk said that he had heard that 
Eton wasn’t half a bad place, and Mr. 
Kershaw thanked him, and made a note 
of it in his diary. On another occasion, 
when the managing clerk to a solicitor’s 
in Ely Place called at the office, Mr. 
Kershaw had a long conversation with 
him on the Bar asa profession for young 
men, and the chances it offered of ad- 
vancement. I think that upon this point 
Mr. Kershaw was not quite decided, be- 
cause I noticed on his blotting-pad a 
scribbled line. 

“Bar. Query? 
See Canon Weste.” 

And underneath. 

“Is Sandhurst expensive ? 
Tenth Hussars.” 

One day I posted a letter for him to 
a Sunday paper, and I got Linkson to 
perscade his father to buy a copy. In 
the ‘Answers to Correspondents” we 
found : 

*“WAHSREK.—Inanswertoyourenquiry, 
I do not recommend a pol'tical career for 


Enquire re Church. 


Query ? 
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your son, unless he shows a special ability 
for speaking and a thorough grasp of the 
great questions of the day. But if he de- 
cides to enter St. Stephen’s. Jet him first 
read all John Stuart Mills’s works and my 
own book called Customs and Habits of 
the Laplanders.” 

Somehow the whole office seem to be 
infected by the alteration in Mr. Kershaw. 
Everybody became a little more friendly 
with everybody, and when Master Ker- 
shaw was six months old and a proposal 
was made to send a birthday present to 
the little baby, the suggestion was taken 
up like one o’clock. Mr. Pascoe took 
the big basket of hot-house flowers into 
Mr. Kershaw’s room, and presented it to 
Mr. Kershaw, and Mr. Kershaw came out 
into the office and shook hands with all of 
us, right down to me. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, as he stood at 
the door of his office, “I wish I could tell 
you how deeply I am touched by your 
kind thought of my—of my son. I shall 
take this delightful basket of flowers home 
with me this evening, and I shall tell my 
boy that although he is only six months 
old to-day, yet he has—he has friends who 
wish him well, and look forward with in- 
terest, and I hope I may say with affection, 
to the—to the time when——- ” 

And here Mr. Kershaw suddenly broke 
down, went hurriedly into his office, and 
closed the door. Later he went off 
radiant, with the basket of expensive 
flowers, carried with great care. 

The next morning Mr. Kershaw was an 
hour late coming to the office. This had 
never happened before within my know- 
ledge, and there were a good many jokes 
going round the office about it. I re- 
member that I made one or two of the 
best of them. When he did arrive he 
walked straight to his office and turned 
the key. 

“Headache after the jollification last 
night,” said the office. . 

My mother called round that morning 
with the baby. I don’t believe in women 
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THE ALTERATION 


folk coming into the City at all, but 
mother was so excited about father having 
got a good berth that she said (you know 
what women are) that she felt as though 
she must come straight down and tell me 
the news. I knocked at the door of Mr. 
Kershaw’s office, and he unlocked it. 

“Beg pardon, sir, for troubling you, but 
my mother and the baby—anything the 
matter, sir?” 

“Go on, Billing,” he said, and turned 
his head away. 

“They've just called, and I thought 
perhaps you wouldn’t mind if I slipped 
out for a few minutes to show mother 
and baby the Tower Bridgc.” 

“ Billing !” 

Site” 

“Do you mind—do you m‘nd bringing 
your baby in here for a moment?” He 
coughed as though there was something 
in his throat. ‘I should rather like to 


sce him.” 
** Only too proud, sir,” 
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I brought the baby in myself, because I 
was afraid mother would drop her aitches 
or make me look silly in some way. I sat 
the little beggar on the table, and I’m 
blest if he didn’t put out both his chubby 
arms to Mr. Kershaw. Fact! 

“TI expect he ain’t the baby yours is, 
sir,” I remarked respectfully. Mr. Ker- 
shaw was patting the tiny chin and 
whispering baby-talk to the little kid. 

‘“No, Billing,” he said. ‘“‘No.” He 
turned away again so that I couldn’t see 
his face, and kissed our baby. ‘ My boy 
—er—died last night.” 

What I want to add is, that Mr. Ker- 
saw has never been the one he was in the 
old days. He's as kind mannered a 
senior clerk as youll find between Temple 
Bar and Aldgate. And I’ve noticed that 
in the street sometimes, when a baby goes 
by and he catches sight of it, Mr. Kershaw 
will stop ---it don’t matter who he’s with— 
and he will watch it until it goes right 
out of sight. 
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AN ITEM OF FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. 


iPEAKING personally, { do 

») not like the Countess o 
She is not the type of woman 
I could love. I hesitate the 
less giving expression to this sentiment 
by reason of the conviction that the 
Countess of would not be unduly 
depressed even though the fact should 
reach her ears. I cannot conceive the 
Countess of ’s_ being troubled by 
the opinion concerning her of any being, 
human or divine, other than the Countess 
of ; 

But to be honest, I must admit that 
for the Earl of she makes an ideal 
wife. She rules him as she rules all 
others, relations and retainers, from the 
curate to the dowager, but the rod, though 
firmly held, is wielded with justice and 
kindly intent. Nor is it possible to 
imagine the Earl of 's living as con- 
tentedly as he does with any partner of 
a less dominating turn of mind. He is 
one of those weak-headed, strong-limbed, 
good-natured, childish men, born to be 
guided in all matters, from the tying of a 
neck-cloth to the choice of a political 
party, by their women folk. Such men 
are in clover when _ their proprietor 
happens to be a good and sensible 
woman, but are to be pitied when they 
get into the hands of the selfish or the 
foolish. As very young men, they too 
often fall victims to bad-tempered chorus 
girls or to middle-aged matrons of the 
class from which Pope judged all woman- 
kind. They make capital husbands when 
well managed ; treated badly, they say 
little, but set to work, after the manner 
of a dissatisfied cat, to find a kinder 
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mistress, generally succeeding. The Earl 
of adored his wife, and deemed him- 
self the most fortunate of husbands, and 
a better testimonial than such no wife 
should hope for. Till the day she snatched 
him away from all other competitors, and 
claimed him for her own, he had obeyed 
his mother with a dutifulness bordering 
on folly. Were the countess to die to- 
morrow, he would be unable to tell you 
his mind on any single subject until his 
eldest daughter and his still unmarried 
sister, ladies both of strong character, 
attracted towards one another by a mutual 
antagonism, had settled between them- 
selves which was to be mistress of him 
and of his house. 

However, there is little fear (bar acci- 
dents) but that my friend the countess 
will continue to direct the hereditary vote 
of the Earl of towards the goal of 
common-sense and public good, guide his 
social policy with judgment and kindness, 
and manage his estates with prudence 
and economy for many years to come. 
She is a _ hearty, vigorous lady, of 
generous proportions, with the blood of 
sturdy forbears in her veins, and one who 
takes the same excellent good care of 
herself that she bestows on all others 
dependent upon her guidance. 

“T remember,” said the doctor—we 
were dining with the doctor in homely 
fashion, and our wives had adjourned to 
the drawing-room to discuss servants and 
husbands and other domestic matters 
with greater freedom, leaving us to the 
claret and the twilight. “I remember 
when we had the cholera here—it must 
be twenty years ago now—that woman 
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gave up the London season to stay down 
here and take the whole burden of the 
trouble upon her own shoulders. I do 
not feel any call to praise her; she liked 
the work, and she was in her element, 
but it was good work for all that. She 
had no fear. She would carry the children 
in her arms if time pressed and the little 
ambulance was not at hand. I have 
known her sit all night in a room not 
twelve feet square, between a dying man 
and his wife. But the thing never 
touched her. Six years ago we had the 
small-pox, and she went all through that 
in just the same way. I don't believe 
she has ever had a day's illness in her life. 
She will be physicking this parish when my 
bones are rattling in my coffin, and she 
will be laying down the laws of literature 
long after your statue has become a 
familiar ornament of Westminster Abbey. 
She’s a wonderful woman, but a trifle 
masterful.” 

He laughed, but I detected a touch of 
irritation in his voice. My host looked 
a man wishful to be masterful himself. 
I do not think he quite relished the 
calm way in which this grand dame took 
possession of all things around her, him- 
self and his work included. 

“Did you ever hear the story of the 
marriage ?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied, ‘“ whose marriage? 
The earl’s ?” 

“I should call it her’s rather than his,” 
he answered. “It was the gossip of the 
county when I first came here; but other 
curious things have happened among us 
to push it gradually out of memory. 
Most people I really believe have quite 
forgotten that the Countess of once 
served behind a baker’s counter.” 

“You don’t say so,” I exclaimed. The 
remark, I admit, sounds weak when 
written down; the most natural remarks 
always do. 

“It’s a fact,” said the doctor, “though 
she does not suggest the shop-girl, does 
she? But then I have known countesses, 
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descended in a direct line from William 
the Conqueror, who did, so_ things 
balance one another. Mary, Countess 
of ——, was, thirty years ago, Mary 
Sewell, daughter of a Taunton linen- 
draper. The business, profitable enough 
as country businesses go, was inadequate 
for the needs of the Sewell family, con- 
sisting, as I believe it did, of seven boys and 
eight girls. Mary, the youngest, as soon 
as her brief schooling was over, had to shift 
for herself. She seems to have tried her 
hand at one or two things, finally taking 
service with acousin, a baker and confec- 
tioner, who was doing well in Oxford 
Street. She must have been a remarkably 
attractive girl; she’s a handsome woman 
now. Ican picture that soft creamy skin 
when it was fresh and smooth, and the West 


of England girls run naturally to dimples, 


and eyes that glisten as though they had 
been just washed in morning dew. The 
shop did a good trade in ladies’ lunches 
—it was the glass of sherry and sweet 
biscuit period. I expect they dressed 
her in some neat-fitting grey or black 
dress, with short sleeves, showing her 
plump arms, such as girls wear who move 
among pastry, and that she flitted around 
the marble-topped tables, smiling, and 
looking cool and sweet. There the pre- 
sont Earl of , then young Lord C—— 
fresh from Oxford, and new to the dangers 
of London bachelordom, first saw her. 
He had accompanied some female rela- 
tives to the photographers, and, hotels 
and restaurants being deemed impossible 
in those days for ladies, had taken them 
to Sewell’s to lunch. Mary Sewell waited 
upon the party; and now, as many of 
that party as are above ground wait upon 
Mary Sewell. 

“He showed good sense in marrying 
her,” I said ; “I admire him forit.”. The 
doctor’s sixty-four Lafitte was excellent. 
I felt charitably inclined towards all men 
and women, even towards earls and 
countesses. 

“T don’t think he had much to do 
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with it,” laughed the doctor, ‘“ beyond 
being, like Barkis, ‘willing.’ It’s a queer 
Story ; some people profess not to believe 
it, but those who know her ladyship best 
think it just the story that must be true, be- 
Cause it 1s so characteristic of her. And 
besides, I happen to know that it ¢s true.” 

‘I should like to hear it,” I said. 

“Tam going to tell it you,” said the 
doctor, lighting a fresh cigar, and pushing 
the box towards me. 


I will leave you to imagine the lad’s 
suddenly developed appetite for de- 
cantered sherry at sixpence a glass, and 
the familiar currant bun of our youth. 
He lunched at Sewell’s shop, he tea’d 
at Sewell’s, occasionally he dined at 
Sewell’s, off cutlets, followed by as- 
sorted pastry. Possibly, merely from 
fear lest the affair should reach his 
mother’s ears, for he was neither worldly- 
wise nor vicious, he made love to Mary 
under an assumed name; and, to do 
the girl justice, it must be remem- 
bered that she fell in love with and 
agreed to marry plain Mr. John Robinson, 
son of a colonial merchant, a gentleman, 
as she must have seen, and a young man 
of easy means, but of a position not so 
very much superior to her own. The 
first intimation she received that her 
lover was none other than Lord C ; 
the future Earl of , was vouchsafed 
her during a painful interview with his 
lordship’s mother. 

‘“T never knew it, madam,” asserted 
Mary, standing by the window of the 
drawing-room above the shop, “upon my 
word of honour, I never knew it.” 

** Perhaps not,” answered her ladyship, 
coldly. ‘‘Would you have refused him 
if you had?” 

‘“‘T cannot tell,” was the girl’s answer ; 
“at would have been different from the 
beginning. Ife courted me and asked 
me to be his wife.” 

“We won't go into all that,” inter- 
rupted tne other; “I am not here to 
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defend him. I do not say he acted well. 
The question is, how much will com- 
pensate you for your natural disappoint- 
ment ?” 

Her ladyship prided herself upon her 
bluntness and practicability. As she 
spoke, she took her cheque-book out of 
her reticule, and, opening it, dipped her 
pen into the ink. I am inclined to think 
that the flutter of that cheque-book was 
her ladyship’s mistake. The girl had 
common-sense, and must have seen the 
difficulties in the way of a marriage 
between the heir to an earldom and a 
linen-draper’s daughter; and had the 
old lady been a person of discern- 
ment, the interview might have ended 
more to her satisfaction. She made the 
error of judging the world by one stan- 
dard, forgetting there are individualities. 
Mary Sewell came from a West of Eng- 
land stock that, in the days of Drake 
and Frobisher, had given more than one 
able-bodied pirate to the service of the 
country, and that insult of the cheque- 
book put the fight into her. Her lips 
closed with a little snap, and the fear fell 
from her. 

“T am sorry I don’t see my way to 
obliging your ladyship,” she said. 

‘*What do you mean, girl?” asked the 
elder woman. 

“TI don’t mean to be disappointed,” 
answered the girl, but she spoke quietly 
and respectfully. ‘‘ We have pledged our 
word to one another. If he isa gentle- 
man, as I know he is, he will keep his, 
and I shall keep mine.” 

Then her ladyship began to talk 
reason, as people do when it is too late. 
She pointed out to the girl the difference 
of social position, and explained to her 
the miseries that come from marrying out 
of one's station. But the girl by this 
time had got over her surprise, and per- 
haps had begun to reflect that in any 
case, a countess-ship was worth fighting 
for. The best of women are influenced 
by such considerations. 
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“IT am nota lady, I know,” she replied, 
quietly, “ but my people have always been 
honest folk, well known, and I shall try 
to learn. I’m not wishing to speak dis- 
respectfully of my betters, but I was in 
service before I came here, ma’am, as 
lady’s maid, in a place where I saw much 
of what is called Society. I think I can 
be as good a lady as some I know, if 
not better.” 

The countess began to grow angry 
again. “And who do you think will 
receive you,” she cried ; “a girl who has 
served in a pastry-cook’s shop? ” 

“Lady L came from behind the 
bar,” Mary answered, “and that’s not so 
much better. And the Duchess of C——, 
I have heard, was a ballet girl, but nobody 
“seems to remember it. I don’t think the 
people whose opinion is worth having will 
object to me for very long.” The girl 
was beginning to rather enjoy the contest. 

“You profess to love my son,” cried 
the countess, fiercely, ‘and you are going 
to ruin his life. You will drag him down 
to your own level.” 

The girl must have looked rather fine 
at that moment ; I should dearly love to 
have been present. 

‘There will be no dragging down, my 
lady,” she replied, “on either side. I do 
love your son very dearly. He is one of 
the kindest and best of gentlemen. But 
I am not blind, and whatever amount of 
cleverness there may be between us, 
belongs chiefly to me. I shall make it 
my duty to fit myself for the position of 
his wife, and to help him in his work. 
You need not fear, my lady ; I shall bea 
good wife to him, and he shall never 
regret it. You might find him a richer 
wife, a better educated wife, but you will 
never find him a wife who will be more 
devoted to him and to his interests.” 

That practically brought the scene to 
a close. ‘The countess had sense enough 
to see that she was only losing ground by 
argument. She rose and replaced her 
chequce-book in her bag. 
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“I think, my good girl, you must be 
mad,” she said ; “if you will not allow me 
to do anything for you, there’s an end 
to the matter. I did not come here to 
quarrel with you. My son knows his 
duty to me and to his family. You must 
take your own course and I must take 
mine.” 

“Very well, my lady,” said Mary 
Sewell, holding the door open for her 
ladyship to pass out ; “ we shall see who 
wins,” 

But however brave a front Mary Sewell 
may have maintained before the enemy, I 
expect she felt pretty limp when thinking 
matters calmly over after her ladyship’s 
departure. She knew her lover well 
enough to guess that he would be as wax 
in the firm hands of his mother; while 
she herself would not have a chance of 
opposing her influence against those seek- 
ing to draw him away from her. Once 
again she read through the few schoolboy 
letters he had written her, and then looked 
up at the framed photograph that hung 
above the mantelpiece of her little bed- 
room. The face was that of a frank, 
pleasant-looking young fellow, lightened 
by eyes somewhat large for a man, but 
spoiled by a painfully weak mouth. The 
more Mary Sewell thought, the more sure 
she felt in her own mind that he loved her, 
and had meant honestly by her. Did the 
matter rest with him, she might reckon 
on being the future Countess of : 
but, unfortunately for her, the person 
to be considered was not Lord C —, 
but the present Countess of 
From childhood, through boyhood, into 
manhood it had never once occurred to 
Lord C to dispute a single command 
of his mother’s, and his was not the type 
of brain to readily receive new ideas. If 
she was to win in the unequal contest it 
would have to be by art, not by strength. 
She sat down and wrote a letter which 
under all the circumstances was a model 
of diplomacy. She knew that it would be 
read by the countess, and, writing it, she 
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kept both mother and son in mind. She 
made no reproaches, and indulged in but 
little sentiment. It was the letter of a 
woman who could claim rights, but who 
only asked for courtesy. It stated her 
wish to see him alone and obtain from his 
own lips the assurance that he wished 
their engagement to cease. ‘‘Do not 
fear,” Mary Sewell wrote, ‘‘that I shall be 
any annoyance to you. My own pride 
would not let me urge you to marry me 
against your desire, and I care for you 
too much to cause you any pain. Assure 
me with your own lips that you wish our 
engagement to be at an end, and I 
shall release you without another word.” 

The family were in town, and Mary 
sent her letter by a trusty hand. The 
countess read it with huge satisfaction, 
and, re-sealing it, gave it herself into her 
son’s hands. It promised a happy solu- 
tion of the problem. In imagination, she 
had all the night been listening to a vul- 
gar breach of promise case. She herself 
had been submitted to a most annoying 
cross-examination by a pert barrister. 
Her son’s assumption of the name of 
Robinson had been misunderstood and 
severely commented upon by the judge. 
A sympathetic jury had awarded thump- 
ing damages; and, for the next six 
months, the family title would be a peg 
on which music-hall singers and comic 
journalists would hang their ribald jokes. 
Lord C read the letter, flushed, and 
dutifully handed it back to his mother. 
She made pretence to read it as for the 
first time, and counselled him to accord 
the interview. 

‘‘I am so glad,” she said, “that the 
girl is taking the matter sensibly. We 
must really do something for her in the 
future, when everything is settled. Let 
her ask for me, and then the servants 
will fancy she’s a lady’s maid or some- 
thing of that sort, come after a place, and 
won't talk.” 

So that evening Mary Sewell, addressed 


by the butler as ‘‘young woman,” was 
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ushered into the small drawing-room that 
connects the library of No. —, Grosvenor 
Square, with the other reception rooms. 
The countess, now all amiability, rose to 
greet her. 

‘My son will be here in a moment,” 
she explained ; “he has informed me of 
the purport of your letter. Believe me, 
my dear Miss Sewell, no one can regret 
his thoughtless conduct more than I do. 
But young men will be young men, and 
they do not stop to reflect that what may 
be a joke to them may be taken quite 
seriously by others.” 

“TIT don’t regard the matter as a joke, 
my lady,” replied Mary, somewhat curtly. 

‘*“Of course not, my dear,” added the 
countess, ‘‘that’s what I’m saying. It 
was very wrong of him altogether. But 
with your pretty face, you will not, Iam 
sure, have long to wait for a husband ; we 
must see what we can do for you.” 

The countess certainly lacked tact, it 
must have handicapped her exceedingly. 

“Thank you,” answered the girl, ‘‘ but 
I prefer to choose my own.” 

Fortunately—for the interview might 
have ended in another quarrel—the cause 
of all the trouble at this moment entered 
the room, and the countess, whispering 
a few final words of instruction to him 
as she passed out, left them together. 

Mary took a chair in the centre of the 
room, at equal distance from both doors. 
Lord C , finding any sort of a seat 
uncomfortable under the circumstances, 
preferred to stand with his back to the 
mantelpiece. Dead silence was main- 
tained for a few seconds, and then Mary, 
drawing the daintiest of handkerchiefs 
from her pocket, began to cry. The 
countess must have been a poor diplo- 
matist, or she might have thought of this; 
or she may have remembered her own 
appearance on the rare occasions when 
she, a big, raw-boned girl, had attempted 
the softening influence of tears, and have 
attached little importance to the possi- 
bility. But when these soft, dimpled 
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women cry, and cry quietly, it is another 
matter.- Their eyes grow brighter, and 
the tears, few and far between, lie like 
dewdrops on a rose leaf. 

Lord C was as tender-hearted a 
lout as ever lived. Ina moment he was 
on his knees with his arm round the 
girl's waist, pouring out such _ halting 
words of love and devotion as came to 
his unready brain, cursing his fate, his 
earldom, and his mother, and assuring 
Mary that his only chance of happiness 
lay in his making her his countess. 

Had Mary liked to say the word at that 
moment, he would have caught her to his 
arms, and defied the whole world—for 
the time being. But Mary was a very 
practical young woman, and there are 
difficulties in the way of handling a lover, 
who, however ready he may be to do 
your bidding so long as your eyes are 
upon him, is liable to be turned from his 
purpose so soon as another influence 
is substituted for your own. His lord- 
ship suggested an immediate _ secret 
marriage, but you cannot run out into 
the street, knock up a clergyman, and get 
married on the spot, and Mary knew that 
the moment she was gone his lordship’s 
will would revert to his mother’s keeping. 
Then his lordship suggested flight, but 
flight requires money, and the countess 
knew enough to keep his lordship’s 
purse in her own hands. Despair seized 
upon his lordship. 

“It's no good,” he cried, “it will end 
in my marrying her.” 

“‘Who’s she?” exclaimed Mary, some- 
what quickly. 

His lordship explained the position. 
The family estates were heavily encum- 
bered. It was deemed advisable that 
his lordship should marry Money, and 
Money, in the person of the only daugh- 
ter of rich and ambitious parvenus, had 
offered itself—or, to speak more correctly, 
had been offered. 

‘‘ What's she like?” asked Mary. 

‘Qh, she’s nice enough,” was the reply, 
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“ only I don’t care for her and she doesn't 
care forme. It won’t be much fun for 
either of us,” and his lordship laughed 
dismally. 

‘* How do you know she doesn’t care 
for you?” asked Mary. A woman may 
be critical of her lover’s shortcomings, but 
at the very least, he is good enough for 
every other woman. 

‘Well, she happens to care for some- 
body else,” answered his lordship ; “ she 
told me so herself.” 

That would account for it. ‘ And is 
she willing to marry you?” enquired 
Mary. 

His lordship shrugged his shoulders. 
“Oh, well, you know, her people want 
it,” he replied. 

In spite of her trouble the girl could 
not help a laugh. These young swells 
seemed to have but small wills of their 
own. Her ladyship, on the other side of 
the door, grew nervous. It was the only 
sound she had been able to hear. 

“It’s deuced awkward,” explained his 
lordship, ‘‘when you’re—well, when you 
are anybody, you know. You can't do 
as you like. Things are expected of you, 
and there’s such a lot to be considered.” 

Mary rose and clasped her pretty 
dimpled hands, from which she had 
drawn her gloves, behind his neck. 

‘You do love me, Jack?” she said, 
looking up into his face. 

For answer, the lad hugged her to him 
very tightly, and there were tears in his 
eyes. 

“Look here, Mary,” he cried; “if I 
could only get rid of my position, and 
settle down with you as a country gentle- 
man, I’d do it to-morrow. Damn the 
title, it’s going to be the curse of my 
life.” 

Perhaps in that moment, Mary also 
wished that the title were at the bottom 
of the sea, and that her lover were only 
the plain Mr. John Robinson she had 
thought him. These big, stupid men are 
often very lovable in spite of, or because 
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of, their weakness. They appeal to the 
mother side of a woman’s heart, and that 
is the biggest side, in all good women. 
Suddenly, however, the door opened. 


The countess appeared, and sentiment flew | 





out. Lord C , releasing Mary, sprang 
back, looking like a guilty school-boy. 

‘‘T thought I heard Miss Sewell go 
out,” said her ladyship in the icy tones 
that had never lost their power of making 
her son’s heart freeze withinhim. ‘I want 
to see you when you are free.” 

“I sha’n’t be long,” stammered his 
lordship. ‘‘ Mary—Miss Sewell is just 
going.” 

Mary waited without moving until the 
countess had left and closed the door 
behind her. Then she turned to her 
lover and spoke in quick, low tones. 

“Give me her address—the girl they 
want you to marry !” 

‘‘ What are you going to do?” asked his 
lordship. 

‘‘] don’t know,” answered the girl, 
“but Dm going to see her.” 

She scribbled the name down, and 
then said, looking the boy squarely in 
the face: 

“Tell me frankly, Jack, do you want 
to marry me, or do you not ?” 

“You know I do, Mary,” he answered, 
and his eyes spoke stronger than his 
words. ‘If I weren’t a silly ass, there 
would be none of this trouble. But I 
don’t know how it is: I say to myself Pll 
do a thing, but the mater talks and talks 
and : 

“I know,” interrupted Mary with a 
smile. 
with all her views, and pretend to agree 
with her.” 

“If you could only think of some 
plan ’ said his lordship, catching 
at the hope of her words; ‘you are 
so clever.” 

‘“‘Tam going to try,” answered Mary, 
“and if I fail, you must run off with me, 
even if you have to do it right before 
your mother’s eyes.” 








“Don’t argue with her, fall in. 
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What she meant was, “I shall have 
to run off with you,” but she thought it 
better to put it the other way about. 

Mary found her involuntary rival a 
meek, gentle little lady, as much under 
the influence of her blustering father as 
was Lord C under that of his mother. 
What took place at the interview one can 
only surmise ; but certain it is that the 
two girls, each for her own ends, under- 
took to aid and abet one another. 

Much to the surprised delight of their 
respective parents, there came about a 
change in the attitude hitherto assumed 
towards one another by Miss Clementina 
Hodskiss and Lord C All objec- 
tions to his lordship’s unwilling atten- 
tions were suddenly withdrawn by the 
lady. Indeed, so swift to come and go 
are the whims of woman, his calls were 
actually encouraged, especially when, as 
generally happened, they coincided with 
the absence from home of Mr. and Mrs. 











Hodskiss. Quite as remarkable was the 
new-born desire of Lord C towards 
Miss Clementina MHodskiss. Mary’s 


name was never mentioned, and the 
suggestion of immediate marriage was 
listened to without remonstrance. Wiser 
folk would have puzzled their brains, but 
both her ladyship and _ ex-contractor 
Hodskiss were accustomed to find all 
things yield to their wishes. The 
countess saw visions of a rehabilitated 
estate, and Clementina’s father dreamed 
of a peerage, secured by the influence 
of aristocratic connections. All that the 
young folks stipulated for (and on that 
point their firmness was supernatural) 
was that the marriage should be quiet, 
almost to the verge of secrecy. 

‘““No beastly fuss,” his lordship de- 
manded; “let it be somewhere in the 
country, and no mob!” and his mother, 
thinking she understood his reason, patted 
his cheek affectionately. 

“I should like to go down to Aunt 
Jane’s and be married quietly from there,” 
explained Miss Hodskiss to her father. 
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Aunt Jane resided on the outskirts of 
a small Hampshire village, and ‘sat 
under’ a clergyman famous throughout 
the neighbourhood for having lost the 
roof to his mouth. 

“You can't be married by that old 
fool,” thundered her father—Mr. Hods- 
kiss always thundered; he thundered 
even his prayers. 

‘He christened me,” 
Clementina. 

‘And Lord knows what he called you. 
Nobody can understand a word he says.” 

*‘I’d like him to marry me,” reiterated 
Miss Clementina. 

Neither her ladyship nor the con- 
tractor liked the idea. The latter in 
particular had looked forward to a big 
function, chronicled at length in all the 
newspapers. But after all, the marriage 
was the essential thing, and, perhaps, 
having regard to certain foolish love 
passages between Clementina and a cer- 
tain penniless naval lieutenant, ostenta- 
tion might be out of place. 

So in due course Clementina departed 
for Aunt Jane’s, accompanied only by her 
maid. 

Quite a treasure was Miss Hodskiss’s 
new maid. ‘A clean, wholesome girl,” 
said of her Contractor Hodskiss, who 
cultivated affability towards the lower 
orders; ‘‘knows her place, and _tatks 
sense. You keep that girl, Clemmy.” 

‘Do you think she knows enough ?” 
hazarded the maternal Hodskiss. 

“Quite sufficient for any decent 
woman,” retorted the contractor. 
“When Clemmy wants painting and 
stuffing, it will be time enough for her to 
think about getting one of your ‘ Ach 
Himmels’ or ‘ Mon Dieus.’” 

“T like the girl myself, immensely,” 
agreed Clementina’s mother; “you can 
trust her, and she doesn’t give herself 
airs.” 

H:2r praises reached even the countess, 
suffering severely at the moment from the 
tyranny of an elderly Fraulein. 


urged Miss 
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““T must see this treasure,’ thought 
the countess to herself. “I am tired of 
these foreign minxes.” 

But no matter at what cunning hour 
her ladyship miight call, the ‘ treasure ” 
always happened for some reason or other 
to be abroad. 

“Your girl seems to be always out 
when I come,” laughed the countess. 
“One would fancy there was some reason 
for it.” 

“It does seem odd,” agreed Clementina, 
with a slight flush. 

Miss Hodskiss herse'f showed rather 
than spoke her appreciation of the girl. 
She seemed unable to move or think 
without her. Not even from the inter- 
views with Lord C was the maid 
always absent. 

The marriage it was settled should be 
by licence. Mrs. Hodskiss made up her 
mind at first to run down and see to the 
preliminaries, but really when the time 
arrived it hardly seemed necessary to take 
that trouble. The ordering of the whole 
affair was so very simple, and the ‘treasure’ 
appeared to understand the business most 
thoroughly, and to be willing to take the 
whole burden upon her own shoulders. 
It was not, therefore, until the evening 
before the wedding that the Hodskiss 
family arrived in force, filling Aunt Jane’s 
small dwelling to its utmost capacity. The 
swelling figure of the contractor, stand- 
ing beside the tiny porch, compelled the 
passer-by to think of the doll’s house in 
which the dwarf resides during fair-time, 
ringing his own bell out of his own first- 
floor window. The Countess and Lord 
Cc were staying with her ladyship’s 
sister, the Hon. Mrs. J , at G 
Hall, some ten miles distant, and were 
to drive over in the morning. The then 
Earl of was in Norway, salmon fish- 
ing. Domestic events did not interest him. 

Clementina complained of a headache 
after dinner, and went to bed early. The 
‘treasure’ also was indisposed. She 
seemed worried and excited. 
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“That girl is as eager about the thing,” 
remarked Mrs. Hodskiss, ‘‘as though it 
was her own marriage.” 

In the morning, Clementina was still 
suffering from her headache, but asserted 
her ability to go through the ceremony, 
provided everybody would keep away, 
and not worry her. The ‘treasure’ was 

the only person she felt she could bear 
to have about her. Half an hour before 
it was time to start for church her mother 
looked her upagain. She had grown still 
paler, if possible, during the interval, and 
also more nervous and irritable. She 
threatened to go to bed and stop there if 
she was not left quite alone ; she almost 
turned her mother out of the room, lock- 
ing the door behind her. Mrs. Hodskiss 
had never known her daughter to be like 
this before. 

The others went on, leaving her to 
follow in the last carriage with her father. 
The contractor, forewarned, spoke little to 
her. Only once he had occasion to ask 
her a question, and then she answered in 
a strained, unnatural voice. She appeared, 
so far as could be seen under her heavy 
veil, to be crying. 

‘Well, this is going to be a cheerful 
wedding,” said Mr. Hodskiss, and lapsed 
into sulkiness. 

The wedding was not so quiet as had 
been anticipated. The village had got 
scent of it and had spread itself upon the 
event, while half the house party from 
G Hall had insisted on driving over 
to take part in the proceedings. The 
little church was better filled than it had 
been for many a long year past. 

The presence of the stylish crowd un- 
nerved the ancient clergyman, long un- 
accustomed to the sight of a strange face ; 
and the first sound of the ancient clergy- 
man’s voice unnerved the stylish crowd. 
What little clearness he possessed entirely 
disappeared ; no one could understand a 
word he said. He appeared to be utter- 
ing sounds of distress. The ancient 
gentleman’s infliction had to be ex- 
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plained in low asides, after which it 
had to be explained why such an one 
had been chosen to perform the cere- 
mony. 

“It was a whim of Clementina’s,” 
whispered her mother. ‘“ Her father and 
myself were married from here, and he 
christened her. The dear child’s full of 
sentiment. I think it so nice of her.” 

Everybody agreed it was charming, 
but wished it were over. The general 
effect was weird in the extreme. 

Lord C—— spoke up fairly well, but 
the bride’s responses were singularly in- 
distinct, the usual order of things being 
thus reversed. The story of the naval 
lieutenant was remembered, and added 
to; and some of the more sentimental of 
the women began to cry in sympathy. 

In the vestry things assumed a brighter 
tone. There were no lack of witnesses to 
sign the register. The verger pointed out 
to them the place, and they wrote their 
names, as people in such cases do, with- 
out stopping to read. Then it occurred 
to someone that the bride had not yet 
signed. She stood apart, with her veil 
still down, and appeared to have been 
forgotten. Encouraged, she came for- 
ward, meekly, and took the pen from the 
hand of the verger. The countess came 
and stood behind her. 

“Mary,” wrote the bride, in a hand 
that looked as though it ought to have 
been firm, but which was not. 

‘‘Dear me,” said the countess, “I 
never knew there was a Mary in your 
name. How differently you write when 
you write slowly.” 

The bride did not answer, but fol- 
lowed with ‘* Susannah.” 

“Why, what a lot of names you must 
have, my dear!” exclaimed the countess. 
‘‘When are you going to get to the ones 
we all know?” 

“Ruth,” continued the bride without 
answering. 

Breeding is not always proof against 
strong emotion. The countess snatched 
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IN THE COLLIERS’ COUNTRY. 


tinged the sergeant’s humour with a dash 
of grimness. The collier’s wife was 
blithely whitening the windowsill, and 
wondering what on earth had become of 
Tom, when our sergeant strolled up to 
the house. 

‘And is your husband at home, Mrs. 


Hopkinson,” he asked, “for if he is, I’ve © 


a little job I want him to do after he 
comes home in the evening?” 

‘“ Well, he was at home only a blessed 
minute ago. He went out to see the 
gaffer. I wonder you didn’t meet him. 
You see he has been out on strike for 
a month, and hearing that the men 
were stopping play, he thought he’d go 
and ask if there was any chance of his 
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getting on again. He'll be back ina 
minute.” 

So the poacher’s wife’s tongue wagged 
on mendaciously. 

“Perhaps you’d like me to wait a bit, 
and see if he comes back ?” ventured the 
Officer, his tongue in his cheek. 

“ Yes, come in and take a chair. 
can’t be more than a minute.” 

Then the sergeant played his trump card. 

“Can't he? Eh? Perhaps you don’t 
know he’s been out poaching all night, and 
that we’ve got him safe in Wakefield gaol?” 

Police-Sergeant Richards had his little 
joke, but the woe-begone look on the face 
of the poacher’s wife haunted him for 
many a day. 


He 
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MARTIN KEARY’S 


DAGO PARTNER. 


BY A. J. DAWSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY B. E. MINNS. 


GAawee\N a stiflingly hot Satur- 
™ day night, towards 
the end of January, 
old Martin Keary 
celebrated his birth- 
day by holding free- 
house in the bar of 
the First Nugget. 
He devoted his that 

Bae 8 oe week’s clean-up to 
the process, and the function was a pro- 
nounced success, the sore head period 
being staved off till the light of Sunday 
evening was dying in the western sky. 
Mick Farnham, the hotel proprietor, had 
relinquished his official position shortly 
after daylight on Sunday; and at mid- 
day it is probable that, always excepting 
Pedro, there was not a sober man on 
Nulla Nulla. 

Pedro was a silent, abstemious man, 
who did most things well, and reached 
perfection in the arts of minding his own 
business and making wages out of worked- 
out claims. He was also a Maltese Jew, 
whose frame was muscular, and whose 
upper lip did not properly cover his eye- 
teeth. But, to be sure, these matters are 
accidents of birth. 

Putting aside the man’s extraordinary 
sobriety—perhaps the chief thing against 
him in the eyes of the Nulla Nulla camp— 
was the fact that he had been more than 
once surprised in the act of sleep-walking. 
Total abstinence was a thing calculated to 
grate unpleasantly on every nerve of the 
average Nulla Nulla miner; and the 
majority of the searchers after gold in that 
locality looked upon somnambulism as 
a kind of secret vice, in its way an offence 





against decency. In view of these things, 
and of the success which attended the 
Dago’s methods of minding his own 
affairs, Pedro, after a short residence 
there, became the least liked man on the 
Nulla Nulla. 

But who shall gauge the value of popu- 
larity? We were all more or less fond of 
old Martin Keary, whose most notable 
peculiarities were his extraordinary com- 
mand of vituperative blasphemy, and his 
proven ability to live and to work, week 
in and week out, on the extreme verge of 
delirium tremens. It is true the old man 
made no bones about frequently giving, not 
the half, but the whole, of the only shil- 
ling he possessed to any casual sundowner 
who might ask the price of a drink. Thus 
it will be seen that in many respects Mar- 
tin Keary was the embodied opposite of 
Pedro. He did not mind his own busi- 
ness, and was as popular as any man in 
the camp. 

At an early hour on Monday morning 
the camp was as busy as a hive of work- 
ing-bees. Bush air and the exigencies of 
a miner’s life breed great recuperative 
powers. At about breakfast-time Martin 
Keary swaggered out from his gunyah to 
his claim, and, standing there with both 
hands in his waistband, and his slouch 
hat crushed down on the nape of his 
neck, saluted his partner thus— 

“Come up and get your breakfast, 
Dick, an’ leave that one-eyed hole to 
take care of itself.” Here the old man 
raised his eyes, and addressed the heavens 
profanely: “If you were put onto the 
inside of a corn-beef barrel, Dick, it’s my 
belief you’d pick an’ wash at that barrel 
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for colour. This misbegotten claim of 
ours was never worth lightin’ a fire on, 
an’ now th’ carrion’s played out.” 

‘* D'ye think so?” queried Dick, meekly, 
stroking his forehead, and leaving thereon 
three broad stripes of clay. 

“Will a snake bite ?” returned the old 
man, oracularly. ‘I’m sure of it. Any- 
way, I’m goin’ to catch Micky Doolan, 
an’ I’m goin’ out prospectin’ Nyngan way. 
SO you won’t see me in this dust-bin, not 
this good-looking day.” 

And after breakfast, the old man caught 
Micky Doolan—the fastest and worse- 
tempered horse round Nulla Nulla—and 
rode away in the morning sunshine, with 
a two days’ swag strapped across his 
saddle. Dick, his partner, said nothing, 
but settled down to “ bullocking” again 
in the “dust-bin.” That was Dick’s way. 
The rest of the camp smiled, and said the 
old man would be back at work again next 
day. It was a habit of his to take these 
little excursions after a birthday, or other 
occasion, the celebration of which taxed 
even his capacity as a consumer of tangle- 
foot. And he always returned to settle 
down to his working life on the extreme 
edge of alcoholic dissolution. 

However, though the following day 
came in due course, as days will, it did 
not bring Martin Keary back to Nulla 
Nulla. On Wednesday evening, when 
billies were being boiled and the day’s 
work was done, the old man rode into 
the camp at a brisk canter, and turned 
Micky Doolan out to feed. An expres- 
sion of weary discontent was noticeable 
in the horse’s wicked face, and it was 
plain that Martin Keary had ridden far 
In poor country. 

During that evening the old man 
looked into the bar of the First Nugget, 
and sat down quietly on an empty whiskey 
case. Everyone knew that Martin must 
be penniless, and, as a consequence, he 
was called upon to drink somewhat more 
than his usual quota. At last, when the 
bar was full, the entire aristocracy of the 
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camp being represented there, Maitin 
Keary began to talk. 

* Boys,” he said, 
struck colour at last.” 

“Good iron!” ‘Buck in and. win, 
Martin!” “More power to yez, old 
son !” 

They had heard somewhat similar 
announcements from Martin before, and 
the “colour ” had proved failure’s neutral 
tint. 

“Yes, I’ve struck the richest bit of 
creek-bed in New South Wales, an’ as 
true as I’m alive it’s been chucked up by 
John Chinaman—chucked up as played 
out. And they haven't begun to see 
what’s in it. But old Martin saw it. 
An’ I tell ye there’s three years’ wages or 
six months’ bust in it.” 

“You'll take the wages, Martin, eh?” 

** Well, a man can take which he likes, 
I reckon. I only want to get my share 
of the dirt. Ill know what to do with it. 
It’s there, sure as God made little apples ; 
an’ it’s only a good day’s ride from here. 
Now, I want a mate. I'll take two. I 
won't take more. My partner prefers his 
dust-bin. So there it is, boys. I 
can’t say more. Don’t fight over it, but 
just say who’s coming with me in the 
morning.” 

Half an hour later the old man walked 
out of the First Nugget in a_ towering 
rage. The Nulla Nulla claims were pan- 
ning out pretty well just then. The camp 
had heard similar yarns from old Martin 
before. The boys laughed while thanking 
Martin for his offer, but no one volun- 
teered to share his find. And here it is 
worth noting that there was no more 
popular man than old Martin on Nulla 
Nulla. Had Pedro, the least popular 
man, told the same story and made the 
same offer, half the camp would have 
been ready to follow him. 

Early next morning, when Martin, still 
in high dudgeon, was loading a pack-horse 
preparatory to riding out alone to his find, 
Pedro, the Maltese Jew, strolled past on 
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the way from his claim to his gunyah for 
breakfast. 

‘You go away to ’nuther place?” he 
asked, mildly, as he paused by Martin’s 
gunyah. 

- “What's that to you, Dago?” snapped 
the old man. 

The Southerner’s upper lip receded 
apologetically. 

‘“No!” he said, vaguely, “but other 
men they tell me you have find, and I 
much surprised you go alone to work 
him.” 

“You'd be more surprised if you saw 
the find,” said the old man, now some- 
what mollified. ‘An’ all alluvial, too.” 

‘* Ah-h so-o!” 

‘Yes, and they prefer their damn old 
played-out. Would you like to come ?” 

“Oh, yes! I come,” said the Dago, 
quietly. 

“‘Come on, then. Saddle up quick. 
You've got a pack-horse, haven’t you? 
An’ bring a week’s tucker. Hurry up, 
Pedro! Jumping Jerusalem! but we'll 
show these bat-eyed chaps what we can 
do.” 

Less than an hour afterwards, Pedro 
the Dago, and Martin Keary, the latter 
holding his grizzled head very high, rode 
out of the camp together, driving their 
pack-horses before them. Then the camp 
took a brace, and having laughed for five 
minutes at the notion of this odd couple 
doing anything together, wiped its collec- 
tive lips and settled down to work again. 

It was on the evening of the fifth day 
after this that word was brought into the 
bar of the First Nugget to the effect that 
Pedro was in Nulla Nulla and up at the 
store buying provisions. Mest of the 
boys strolled out of the bar at this, and 
along the rocky track towards the store. 

“Where in hell’s old man Keary, 
then?” was what Mick Farnham asked. 
And he may be said to have voiced the 
sentiments of the party. 

Half-way between the store and the 
First Nugget, the boys met Pedro leading 
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a loaded pack-horse in the direction of 
his gunyah. 

Again Mick Farnham put into forcible 
words the curiosity felt by the men of the 
camp. Pedro’s clothes were a good deal 
stained with clay and dirt, and he looked 
as tired as a man who has been working 
tripie shifts for a week. 

“‘Keary he stop by our camp,” said 
Pedro, languidly ; ‘and he tell me go for 
Nulla Nulla for bring tucker. So I get 
tucker, an’ in morning I go back for our 
camp.” 

““Ah! So you’re working, are you?” 
asked Farnham. 

“Oh, yes! We work.” 

“Hi’mt! Plenty colour, eh?” 

‘*So—not plenty much, but Keary he 
think p’raps bimeby we find plenty. Now 
we make wages.” 

“Oh! An’ you think it good enough 
to stay, eh?” 

“Oh, yes ! 
—two week.” 

“H’m! Must be pretty dam good, it 
strikes me, then,” muttered Farnham. 

“Now I been very much tired,” ex- 
plained Pedro, showing weariness with 
a Southern movement of head and 
shoulders, and apology in his backward 
lifting upper lip. ‘“I go sleep in my 
humpy, an’ go away early in morning. 
Good-night, genteelman.” 

And Pedro moved on down the track. 

“H’m ! Well, well ! Good-night, Pedro! 
See and sleep well now!” 

And as the figures of the tall, thin 
Southerner and his Roman-nosed brumby, 
melted into the darkness which preceded 
moonrise, the boys turned and meandered 
back to the hotel, thinking a good deal 
and talking very little. 

The atmosphere of the First Nugget 
bar being in itself a thing conducive to 
conversation, the boys began to talk as 
soon as that haven of sociability was 
reached. Dick Matthews, old Martin 
Keary’s partner, led off with: 

“Let's have some whiskey, Mick. 


Not always. P’raps week 
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What are ye goin’ to drink, boys? Mighty 
queer thing to me, if the old man’s got 
money for stores, that he didn’t come in 
for a liquor up, instead of sending that 
teetotal Dago.” 

The landlord muttered his unqualified 
endorsement of this sentiment. 

‘Mighty queer thing for those two to 
be working together at all,” said another 
man. “Qld Martin never has stayed 
away from the camp, before, not since 
I’ve been here.” 

‘Never has since he’s been on Nulla 
Nulla ; an’ it’s a licker to me he hasn't 
come back to tell us what he’s struck.” 

This desultory gossip went on for best 
part of an hour, during which time the 
men in the bar were growing more curious 
every moment. But they were only 
curious. Then Dick Matthews said : 

““T know old Martin pretty damn well, 
an’ I know his temper. How he could 
live a week alone with that Dago just 
gets over me. I should have thought 
Martin would ’ve killed him for want of 
patience.” 

No one replied to this, and the atmo- 
sphere of the bar grew more tense. The 
boys ceased to be merely curious, and 
became disturbed—almost nervous. 

Half an hour passed, and then a wiry 
youngster from Queensland side jumped 
down from his seat on the end of the 
bar counter. Your Australian bushman 
is generally a tea drunkard, amongst other 
things. This youngster was the son of 
a cockatoo farmer from way back in 
Queensland. The situation had got on 
his nerves. 

“T’m goin’ up to th’ Dago’s humpy, 
anyhow,” he said. ‘I want to hear some 
more about old Martin. That’s what’s 
wrong with me, boys.” 

Tom Waters, the Queensland young- 
ster, started out across the verandah of 
the hotel, and four other men followed 
him. The moon was riding fairly high 
in a clear southern sky then, and all the 
Nulla Nulla was flooded in the sheen of its 
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light. —The Dago’s gunyah was perched on 
a ridge towards the edge of the settlement 
and close to the track which led to the 
Nyngan coach-road. So the four men, 
with Waters at their head, walked down 
the track, meaning to turn off abreast of 
Pedro’s gunyah. — 

Just as Waters was about to step on to 
the little log culvert which Pedro had 
thrown over the ditch below his humpy, 
he stopped short in answer to an exclama- 
tion from the man behind him, and, 
glancing quickly up the ridge, said : 

‘“Great jumping snakes! What’s 
this?” 

The youngster was nervous enough to 
be frightened by his own shadow. But 
what startled him was something more 
tangible than his shadow, though almost 
as silent. 

The moon bathed the ridge in a light 
as clear as that of day, though not so 
matter-of-fact. Half way down the slope 
and moving with long, silent, springless 
strides towards the little party on the cul- 
vert, was the tall figure of Pedro the 
Dago. With one raised hand he sup--’ 
ported over his shoulder a pick-axe ‘and a 
shovel. The other hand was also raised, 
palm outward, and seemed to have an 
expression of its own, such as a man’s 
face might have, a watchful, seeking look. 
The man’s face might have been a piece 
of stone. His outstretched hand held all 
his individuality. The moonlight showed 
the skin of his face to be dusky, greyish- 
white in hue, and apparently free from its 
usual lines. His eyes were wide open, 
without movement, and unmistakably 
sightless. 

“The dirty Dago!” muttered the man 
behind Waters. ‘He’s walkin’ in his 
sleep again.” 

“But what the devil’s he doing with 
that pick an’ shovel ?” whispered Waters. 

“God knows! Stand back. He'll 
cross here. Let’s follow him.” 

Waters and the four other men stepped 
back quickly out of the track. Pedro 
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strode noiselessly past them, his out- 
stretched hand within six inches of Tom 
Waters’s face, his unseeing eyes fixed 
staringly on the moon gleaming above 
him. 

“Well, I’m damned,” said the man 
behind Waters. 

“Hush! By Gad, it—it ain’t whole- 
some.” 

“Not for nuts, it isn’t,” murmured 
another man. 

By this time the Maltese’s long strides 
had carried him twenty or thirty yards 
away to the rise in the track to the Nyngan 
road. And now his spare figure, his back- 
ward thrown, bare head, and his horizontal 
burden of pick and shovel, stood out, black 
and clean-cut, against a sky of silver- 
splashed, unfathomable blue. 

Once more the weird nature of the 
scene drew a perfectly innocent and 
serious oath from the man_ behind 
Waters. 

‘Good God, man, don’t swear!” 
whispered the Queenslander, his long 
fingers twitching with nervousness. 

Then with one accord and silently, 
the five men stepped out along the 
glistening, stone-strewn track behind the 
least liked man on the Nulla Nulla. On 
went the Dago, his questioning right hand 
still outstretched, his head still backward 
bent. Once a little bough falling from a 
great height reached the ground not twenty 
yards from Pedro. 

‘That'll wake him if ever he’s going to 
wake,” murmured one of the five men. 

But no. Pedro did not show by even 
the movement of a finger that he was 
conscious of any sound. Serenely he 
proceeded on his mysterious way, and 
never for an instant did his apparently 
all-knowing, all-seeing right hand lead 
him astray, or even aside from the centre 
of the track. After this his followers 
slackened a little in the care they had 
observed to avoid disturbing the sleep- 
walker. 

At last the Dago paused in his even 
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stride, taking two or three short, uncertain 
steps, while his right hand moved uneasily 
in mid-air. Then he turned sharply to 
the left along an uneven, grass-grown, 
bullock-waggon track. 

“Damn if he isn’t making for the old 
Waterhole claims,” said the oldest of 
Water’s four friends. 

The Nyngan road had been crossed, 
and altogether a little more than two miles 
had been covered, when Pedro came to a 
sudden standstill beside one of the small 
gravel-heaps which were scattered over 
the fossicking ground called the Water- 
holeclaims. These claims had only been 
picked over by a few Chinamen and san- 
guine new chums, and had then been 
deserted. 

Pedro laid his tools down gently on the 
gravel-heap before him. His five fol- 
lowers drew together into the narrow, 
black shadow of a huge blue-gum. Pedro 
threw aside a few shovelsful of gravel 
from the edge of the heap before which 
he had paused. Stooping then, the man’s 
all-sensitive right hand seemed to question 
the disturbed earth fora moment. Then 
the arm became rigid, and a heavy saddle- 
bag, partially covered in coarse sacking, 
was drawn into the moonlight and raised 
with a little softly clinking sound to the 
level of Pedro’s breast. 

“The real thing, sure enough,” mur- 
mured one of the watchers. And the 
others nodded, when as Pedro lowered the 
the bag to the ground once more, that 
clinking sound reached their ears a second 
time. 

Then the Dago picked up his big 
shovel and stepped firmly out to the side 
of a wide-mouthed hole so close to where 
the men from the First Nugget stood that 
Waters involuntarily shivered off to the 
left of the big tree. The movement was 
quite unnecessary. 

Pedro's unerring right hand closed 
firmly over the handle of his shovel, 
and plunging it into loose gravel, he threw 
a spadeful into the wide-mouthed hole. 
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Instantly, and as though corresponding in 
some way to this action of the sleep- 
walker’s, a muffled, moaning sound reached 
the ears of the five men grouped in the 
shadow of the blue-gum. The sound 
might have been caused in many different 
ways, but it was horribly suggestive of 
human pain. To the five nervous watchers 
it was a cry of human pain, and it issued 
from the hole which Pedro, in his uncan- 
nily mechanical way, was proceeding to fill. 

The fact is worth noting, that before 
doing anything else, each of the five 
wrought-up men expelled his favourite 
oath from between clenched teeth. Then 
each looked into the face of his friends. 

Then, without a word, the five rushed 
forward, brushing Pedro aside as men 
might thrust an obstinate weed out of 
their path. And as helplessly as a 
broken reed Pedro fell. But as he fell he 
screamed once like a woman. Then he 
lay still and unnoticed. 

Waters, the Queenslander, was leading 
when the five had sprung forward, and as 
he swept the Dago out of his way the 
moonlight had shown him that the wide- 
mouthed hole was not more than five or 
six feet in depth, though it had on one side 
of it a shelving excavation, at the begin- 
ning of which was a dark shadow. So, 
with hardly a break in his plunging stride, 
Waters had leapt into the hole while his 
friends paused on its brink, and leaned 
over towards him. 

Waters was seen to bend down over 
the dark shadow which lay across the 
opening of the shelving place. Then his 
shoulders straightened, and he drew back, 
his face upturned in the moonlight towards 
his friends above. 

‘So help me God,” he gasped, ‘it’s old 
man Keary.” 

Then three men made inarticulate 
sounds as they slid down into the hole 
where Waters stood. And the other man, 
the oldest of the party, turned and placed 
one foot heavily on the shoulder of Pedro, 
who still lay outstretched like a fallen log. 
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Three minutes afterwards old man 
Keary was sitting up, his back to a heap of 
gravel, his feet within a yard of the Dago’s. 
He had been bound hand and foot with 
bucket rope, and he had been gagged 
almost to suffocation with the sleeve of 
his own shirt and a piece of cord. 

* And all I know about it, boys,” the 
old man said, when, an hour afterwards, 
they set him down in the bar of the First 
Nugget, a bottle of whiskey and a glass at 
his elbow, “all I know about it is, that the 
Dago must ’ve hit me a pretty crack over 
the head, by the blood an’ th’ lump there. 
We'd struck it pretty rich out Nyngan way, 
you know; but I reckon he thought there 
wasn’t enough for two. Anyhow, I woke 
up hours ago in the hole where you found 
me, an’ tried to shout. I hadn’t half a 
cooey in me, an’ I suppose it would ’ve 
been much about the same if Ihad. I was 
along time chokin’, though. Then, at last, 
I felt ashovel o’ gravel come down by my 
shoulder, and I believed I was booked to 
be buried alive by that Dago. That sort 
of screwed me up like a fire under a 
bullock, an’ I made some sort of a noise. 
Yes! That’s the saddle-bag, Waters. 
That’s the saddle-bag we put the stuff 
in, an’ there’s a deal more in the creek- 
bed where that came from, so there’s not 
goin’ to be a sober man, not on the Nulla 
Nulla, this good-looking night.” 

“TI reckon that Dago’s got to hang,” 
said Mick Farnham solemnly, from behind 
the bar. 

“Why, yes, he'll hang sure enough, 
since they don’t burn such carrion in this 
country,” said Dick Matthews. 

‘“‘ Anyway, he’ll do all the burning one 
man can manage after he’s buried. 
That’s when his contract ’ll begin.” 

“We'll take him into the Court at 
Nyngan, to-morrow, boys,” said Queens- 
land Waters, ‘an’ we'll give old Morton 
special instructions to have him hung 
quickly.” 

* Slowly, 
youngster. 
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PHROSO: A ROMANCE.® 


BY ANTHONY HOPE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE ISLAND IN A CALM. 


E did not fight. My friend the 
Captain proposed to rely on 
his British confrére’s sense of 
justice and of the courtesy 

which should obtain between two great 
and friendly nations. To this end he 
accompanied us on board the ship and 
laid his case before Captain Beverley, R.N. 
My argument, which I stated with brevity 
but not without vehemence, was three- 
fold: first, that Phroso had committed no 
offence ; secondly, that if she had, it was 
a political offence ; thirdly—was Captain 
Beverley going to hand over to a crew 
of dirty Turks the prettiest girl in the 
Mediterranean? This last point made a 
decided impression on the officers who 
were assisting their commander’s delibera 
tions, but it won from him no more 
than a tolerant smile and a glance through 
his pince-nez at Phroso, who sat at the 
table opposite to him, awaiting the award 
of justice. After I had, in the heat cf 
discussion, called the Turks “dirty,” I 
had moved round to our friend the Cap- 
tain, apologised humbly, and _ congra- 
tulated him on his gallant and spirited 
behaviour. He received my advances 
with courtesy, but firmly restated his 
claim to Phroso. Captain Beverley ap- 
peared a little puzzled. 

‘¢ And, to add to it all,” he observed to 
me, ‘‘I thought you were dead.” For I 
had told him my name. 

‘Not at all,” said I resentfully. “I am 
quite alive, and I’m going to marry this 
lady.” 





“You intend to marry her, Lord 
Wheatley ? ” 

‘She has done me the honour to con- 
sent and I certainly intend it—unless 
you're going to send her off to Constan- 
tinople or heaven knows where.” 

Beverley arched his brows, but it was 
not his business to express an opinion, 
and I heartily forgave him his hinted 
disapproval, when te said to the Cap- 
tain, 

‘TI really don’t see how I can do what 
you ask. If you had won the tr I 
mean, if you had succeeded in taking 
the lady on board, I should have had no 
more to say. As it is, I don’t think Ican 
do anything but carry her to a British port. 
You can prefer your claim to extradition 
before the court there, if you are so ad- 
vised.” 

‘“‘ Bravo!” cried Denny. 

*‘ Be good enough to hold your tongue, 
sir,” said Captain Beverley. 

** At least you will take a note of my 
demand,” urged the Turk. 

“With the utmost pleasure,” responded 
Captain Beverley, and then and there he 
took a note. People seem often to fin] 
some mystical comfo-:t in having a note 
taken, though no other consequence 
appears likely to ensue. Then the Cap- 
tain, being comforted by his note, took 
his farewell. I walked with him to the 
side of the vessel. 

“I hope you bear no malice,” said I, 
as I held out my hand, “and ‘that this 
affair won’t get you into any trouble.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” said he. 
“Your ingenuity will be my excuse.” 

“You're very good. I hope you'll 
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come and see us in Neopalia some 
day.” 

‘You expect to return to Neopalia ?” 

“Certainly. It’s mine—or Phroso’s— 
I don’t know which.” 

‘“‘There’s such a thing as forfeiture in 
our law,” he observed, and with this 
Parthian shot he walked down and got 
into his boat. But I was not much 
frightened. 

So, the Turk being thus disposed of, 
Denny and Hogvardt went back to the 
yacht, while Phroso, Watkins, and I, took 
up our abode on the ship. And when 
Captain Beverley had heard the whole 
story of our adventures in Neopalia he 
was sO Overcome by Phroso’s gallant con- 
duct that he walxed up and down his own 
deck with her all the evening, while I, 
making friends with the mammon of un- 
righteousness, pretended to look very 
pleased and recited my dealings with 
Mouraki to an attentive group of officers. 
And clothes were produced from some- 
where for Phroso—our navy is ready for 
everything—and thus in the fulness of 
time we came to Malta. Here the 
Captain had a wife; and she was as 
delighted as, I take leave to say, all good 
women ought to be at the happy ending 
of our story; and at Malta we waited. 
But nothing happened. No claim was 
made for Phroso’s extradition; and I 
may as well state here that no claim ever 
his been made. But when we came to 
London, on board a P. and O. steamer 
in charge of a benevolent but. strict 
chaperon, I lost no time in calling on 
the ‘Turkish Ambassador; for I desired 
to put matters on a satisfactory footing at 
once. He received me with much cour- 
tesy, but expressed the opinion that 
Vhroso and I alike had forfeited any 
claim which she or I, or either, or both, 
of us, might have possessed to the Island 
of Neopalia. I was very much annoyed 
at this attitude, and I rose and stood with 
my back to the fire. 

“Itis the death of Mouyraki Pasha that 
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has so incensed your Government?” I 
ventured to ask. 

‘““He was a very distinguished man,” 
observed the Ambassador. 

“Practically banished to a very undis- 
tinguished office—for his position,” I re- 
marked. 

‘One would not call it banishment,” 
murmured his Excellency. 

“‘One would,” I acquiesced, smiling, 
‘of course be particularly careful not to 
call it banishment.” 

Something like a smile greeted this 
speech, but the Ambassador shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Consider,” said he, “the scenes of 
disorder and bloodshed !” 

‘When I consider,” I rejoined, “ the 
scenes of disorder and bloodshed which 
passed before my eyes, when I consider 
the anarchy, the murder, the terrible 
dangers to which I, who went to Neopalia 
under the sanction and protection of your 
flag, was exposed, I perceive that the 
whole affair is nothing less than a Euro- 
pean scandal.” 

The Ambassador shifted in his arm- 
chair. 

“‘T shall, of course,” said I, ‘prefer a 
claim to compensation.” 

‘To compensation ?” 

‘Certainly. My island has been taken 
from me and I have lost my money. 
Moreover your Governor tried to kill me.” 

‘So did your wife,” remarked the Am- 
bassador. ‘‘ At least the lady who, as I 
understand, is to be your wife.” 

“T can forgive my wife. I do not 
propose to forgive your Government.” 
The Ambassador stroked his beard. 

“If official representations were made 
through the proper quarters ” he 
began. 

‘Qh, come,” I interrupted, “I want to 
spend my honeymoon there; and I’m 
going to be married in a fortnight.” 

“The young lady is the difficulty. 
The manner in which you left Neo- 
palia " 
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ing to meet you again! Your reported 

death really caused quite a gloom.” 
“You are too good,” I murmured. 

_“ Ah—er—I hope Miss Beatrice is well ?” 


Mrs. Kennett Hipgrave’s face grew grave ~ 


and sympathetic. 

“ My poor child!” she sighed. 
was terribly upset by the news, Lord 
Wheatley. Of course, it seemed to her 
peculiarly sad; for you had received my 
letter only a week before.” 

‘“‘That must have seemed to aggravate 
the pathos very much,” I agreed. 

“Not that, of course, it altered the real 
wisdom of the step I advised her to take.” 

‘“Not in the least, really, of course,” 
said I. 

“I do hope you agree with me now, 
Lord Wheatley ?” 

“Yes, I think I have come to see that 
you were right, Mrs. Hipgrave.” 

“Oh, that makes me so happy! And 
it will make my poor dear child so happy, 
too. I assure you she has fretted very 
much over it.” 

‘I’m sorry to hear that,” said I, 
politely. ‘“‘Is she in town?” 

‘Why, no, not just now.” 

“Where is she? I should like to write 
her a line.” 

‘* Oh, she’s staying with friends.” 

*‘ Could you oblige me with the address.” 

“Well, the fact is, Lord Wheatley, 
Beatrice is staying with—with a Mrs. 
Hamlyn.” 

“Oh, a Mrs. Hamlyn! 
Mrs. Hipgrave ? ” 

‘Well, yes. In fact, an aunt of our 
common friend.” 

‘‘Ah, an aunt of our common friend,” 
and I smiled. Mrs. Hipgrave struggled 
nobly, but in the end she smiled also: 
and after a little pause, I observed, 

“T am going to be married myself, 
Mrs. Hipgrave.” 

Mrs. Hipgrave grew rather grave again, 
and she observed, 

“T heard something about a—a lady, 
Jord Wheatley.” 


Any relation, 


*¢ She | 
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“Tf you had heard it all, you’d have 
heard a great deal about her.” 

A certain appearance of embarrass- 
ment spread over Mrs. Hipgrave’s face. 

“We are old friends, Lord Wheatley,” 
she said at last: and I bowed in grateful 
recognition. ‘I’m sure you won’t mind 
if I speak plainly to you. Now, is she 
the sort of person whom you would be 
really wise to marry? Remember, your 
wife will be Lady Wheatley.” 

“T had not forgotten that that would 
happen,” I said. . 

‘‘T am told,” pursued Mrs. Hipgrave, 
in asomewhat scornful tone, “that she is 
very pretty.” 

“But then that is not really of import- 
ance, is it?” I murmured. 

Mrs. Hipgrave looked at me with just 
a touch of suspicion ; but she went on 
bravely. 

“And one or two very curious things 
have been said.” 

“Not to me,” I observed with infinite 
amiability. 

“ Her family now ite 

‘‘ Her family was certainly a drawback ; 
but there are no more of them, Mrs. Hip- 
grave.” 

‘Then somebody told me that she was 
in the habit of wearing ss 

“Dear me, Mrs. Hipgrave, in these 
days everybody does that—more or less, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Hipgrave sighed pathetically, and 
added with a slight shudder, 

‘“ They say she carried a dagger.” 

“They will say anything,” I reminded 








‘her. 


‘‘At any rate,” said Mrs. Hipgrave, 
‘she will be quite unused to the ways of 
Society.” 

“Oh, we shall teach her, we shall teach 
her,” said I cheerfully. ‘‘ After all, it’s 
only a difference of method. When 
people in Neopalia are annoyed, they 
put a knife into you a 

‘Good gracious, Lord Wheatley ! ” 

“Here,” I pursued, “ they congratulate 
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bassador’s belief in it, and Neopalia was 
restored to Phroso and to me. Thither 
we went in the spring of the next year, 
leaving Denny inconsolable behind, but 
accompanied by old Hogvardt and by 
Watkins. This time we went straight out 
by sea from England, and the new crew 
of my yacht was more trustworthy than 
when Spiro and Demetri (ah, I had 
nearly written ‘ poor’ Demetri—when the 
fellow was a murderer!) were sent by the 
cunning of Constantine Stefanopoulos to 
compose it. We landed this time to meet 
no threatening looks; and the death- 
chant that One-Eyed Alexander wrote 
was not raised when we entered the old 
grey house on the hill, looking over the 
blue waters. Ulysses is fabled by the 
poet to have—well, to put it plainly—to 
have grown bored with peaceful Ithaca. I 
do not know whether I shall prove a 
Ulysses in that and live to regret the new- 
born tranquillity of Neopalia. In candour, 
the early stormy days have a great 
attraction and I love to look back to them 
in memory ; and so strong was this feel- 
ing upon me that it led me to refuse a 
request of my wife’s—the only one of her’s 
which I have yet met in that fashion. For 
when we had been two or three days in 
the island—I spent one, by the way, in 
visiting the graves of my dead friends 
and enemies, a most suggestive and 
soothing occupation—I saw, as I walked 
with her through the hall of our house, 
mason’s tools and mortar lying near where 
the staircase led up, hard by the secret 
door. And Phroso said to me, 

“I’m sure you'd like to have that hor- 
rible secret passage blocked up, Charley. 
Why, it’s full of terrible memories.” 

“My dear Phroso, wall up the pas- 
sage ?P” 

‘“We shan’t want it now,” said she with 
a laugh—and something else. 
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“Tt is true,” I admitted, “that I in- 
tend, so far as possible, to rule by consti- 
tutional means in Neopalia. Still one 
never knows. My dearest, have you no 
romance ?” 

“No,” said Phrososhamelessly. ‘I’ve 
had enough romance. I want to live 
quietly ; and I don’t want to push any- 
one over into that awful pool, where poor 
Kortes fell.” 

I stood looking at the boards under 
the staircase; and presently I knelt 
down and touched the spring. The 
boards rolled away, the passage gaped 
before us, and I put my arm round 
Phroso, as I said, 

‘* Now heaven forbid that I should lay 
a modern sacrilegious hand upon the 
Secret of the Stefanopouloi! For the 
world makes many circles, Phroso, for- 
ward sometimes, sometimes back; and 
it is something to know that here in 
Neopalia we are ready, and that if any 
man attacks our sovereignty, why, let him 
look out for the secret of the Stefanopouloi! 
In certain moods, Phroso, I should be 
capable of coming back from the chasm 
—alone !” 

So Phroso, on my entreaty, spared the 
passage ; and even now, when the shades 
of middle age (a plague on ’em) are deep- 
ening, and the wild doings of the purchaser 
of Neopalia grow golden in distant memory, 
I like still to walk to the edge of the chasm, 
and recall all that it has seen, the contests, 
the dark tricks, the sudden deaths, aye, 
to travel back from the fearful struggle 
of Kortes and Constantine on the flying 
bridge to that long-ago time when the 
Baron d’Ezonville was so lucky as to be 
set adrift in his shirt, while Stefan Stefa- 
nopoulos’ headless trunk was dashed into 
the dim water and One-Eyed Alexander 
the Bard wrote the chant of death. Ah 
me, that was two hundred years ago | 


‘THE END.) 
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i Simply evolve themselves as I work ; 
and I have all sorts of contrivances in 






LE 


STUDY FOR ‘‘ BADAJOZ. 


the way of models to enable me to get the 
details as accurately and as realistically 
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as possible. My practical knowledge 
gained on the battlefield is invaluable.” 

‘* Aad outside your war 
oe pictures ?” 

‘“‘T isave done a vast 
amount of black-and-white 
work, which I have now al- 

most entirely given up. At the present 
time I am engaged in illustrating a story 
for Harper's, dealing with the Franco-Ger- 
man war ; and very shortly Iam going to 
begin again on a large canvas, the subject 
for which I am not at liberty to disclose.” 

‘‘And now to consider your own per- 
sonality. When did you start?” 

‘I came to London in 1875. My 
first drawing for the J//ustrated London 
Vews was a sketch representing a skirmish 
in the Servian War. My first picture for 
the Academy was ‘Frederick the Great 
on the eve of the Battle of Leuthen.’” 

‘* Was it then that you discovered your 
Jorte as a battle painter ?” 

“No. ‘Blenheim’ was my first hit 
in that line. Then followed in succession 
‘ Saving the guns at Maiwand,’ ‘ Kassassin,’ 
and ‘Tel el Kebir,” &c., &c. My pic- 
tures ‘ Badajoz’ and ‘’The Charge of the 
Light Brigade’ were purchased by the 
late Colonel North at a very high figure.” 

“You are very fond of depicting in- 
cidents that took place in the War of the 
Allies against Napoleon Buonoparte, are 
you not ?” 

“Yes, because they offerso much scope 
for picturesque treatment. My picture, 
‘1815,’ represents the Emperor watching, 
with imperturbable countenance, the 
advance of his celebrated Old Guard, 
under Marshal Ney, against the intrepid 
‘Iron Duke’; whilst the Prussians are 
seen approaching in the distance to the 
relief of the attacked forces. 

“ Napoleon, attired in his grey surtout 
and flat cocked-hat, is as attractive a sub- 
ject for the brush of the painter as for the 
facile pen of the novelist or historian ; 
and whatever may have been his faults, it 
is an undoubted fact that he was a very 
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1872 to 1876, and left them conquerors 
in no small degree. The scandal created 
by Betchi2s goings-on was great, and he 
shot several Christians who refused to 
obey his exhorbitant demands. It was 


then the Pasha, to show his authority, 


THE IDLER. 


—five bullets entering his right side, the 
fifth smashing h‘s shoulder in the joint. 
Then Betchie chucked his revolver in the 
lieutenant’s face, and bolted up the streets, 
the Zaptieh after him ; he dashed into his 
sister’s house, and took down a Snider 


sent four zaptieh to arrest him. 
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in my room at the hotel, on the first 
floor, lying on my bed, reading the latest 
English news, when I heard a few shots. 
Betchie was a visitor at the hotel also, 
and was standing in the hail with his 
back against a door, wher the four 
Zaptieh commenced firing on him with 
Winchesters, whilst he replied with a 
Gasser revolver. Several shots hit Betchie 


I was 


rifle from the wall, which was, like all 
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firearms in Turkey, kept loaded-.-even 
when purchasing one in a shop it Is 
always ready for use. He dashed the 
rifle through the window and attempted 
to fire it with his left hand, but the Zaptieh 
officer was too smart for him, and. shot 
him through the forehead, killing Betchie 
on the spot. For three days his body was 
exposed in an open coffin in the mosque 
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by the bazaar. He had not been buried 
before all his relations flocked in to take up 
‘blood feud,’ and there would have been 
a considerable loss of life had not the 
Turkish Government settled the feud by 
an indemnity of cattle and Marie Theresa 
dollars, judiciously divided, which effectu- 
ally quieted his affectionate relations.” 

It is marvellous to note how the artist 
has every incident, name, and place at 
his finger tips. Every scene and most 
trifling detail appears to be as fresh in his 
memory to-day as though the adventure 
or incident had occurred but a few hours 
instead of years past. 

“JT think I told you I am dropping all 
black-and-white work now, and going in 
strongly for pictures. Those which are 
being published in Zhe [//ustrated London 
News now are four or five years old. I 
intend painting two upright pictures as 
companions to ‘ Balaclava.’ One is to be 
entitled ‘The Thin Red Line,’ and will 
portray the Duke of Cambridge with the 
Guards at Inkerman, and the other in 
the trenches before Sebastopol with Lord 
Raglan in command.” 
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“‘ Before I leave you, will you come 
out from the battlefield and give me the 
most amusing incident you have wit- 
nessed ?” 

With his charming courtesy, which is 
one of his chief characteristics, the artist 
complies. 

““On the Roumanian side of the Car- 
pathian Mountains, where by-the-bye, 
the scenery is all that can be desired, I 
witnessed one day a most curious custom. 
Every villager keeps a pig as a pet, in the 
same way as we keep dogs and cats, &c. 
In the early morning the doors of the 
cottages are wide open, and a swineherd 
stations himself in the centre of the 
village and blows lustily on his horn. 
Instantly all the pigs rush out and gather 
round him, and, blowing his horn, he 
leads them away into the mountains 
to graze all day. At night time he 


brings them back, and as soon as they 
get within sight of their homes they 
gallop up the street at a fearful pace, 
upsetting anyone who stands in the 
way, and each pig dashes into his own 
abode.” 
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all his efforts had to be made in cold 
blood ; there was no beat of drum nor 
roar of cannon to urge him on, no 
Victoria Cross when it was over; nothing 
but cold, silent gloom. Jane’s scowl 
froze all trivialities on his tongue; he 
made no attempt at her conversion, nor 
did he even speak of the meeting-house 
after his first defence of his behaviour, 
but he spoke up cheerfully when occasion 
offered. Other attempts he made also, 
but with no better success; the water 
which he fetched from the well for Jane’s 
use during the day, she always contrived 
to upset before his eyes, or murmured 
some snappish remarks about “ muddy 
stuff, not fit to use,” and steeled her 
heart against the wounded, wistful expres- 
sion which came over his face. He 
pleased her no better with the brilliant 
idea for her assistance which occurred to 
him one Sunday morning, when, after 
cleaning his own boots for ‘‘ meeting,” he 
quietly fetched Jane’s—while she was in 
the garden gathering herbs for the season- 
ing of their dinner—and cleaned them 
with much vigour, laying on an extra 
allowance of blacking to ensure a polish ; 
unfortunately they were Jane’s best kid 
boots, which she had been careful to 
sponge with milk on Monday mornings 
after every Sunday’s wear since their pur- 
chase, and her rage, though curbed, was 
terribly visible when her eyes fell on John, 
as he cheerfully polished away, with a 
pleased light on his face, in his hope of 
softening her heart. She snatched the 
boots from his hands, and, holding them 
over a bucket, scrubbed them violently 
with her scrubbing-brush, and then dashed 
them, dripping wet as they were, into a 
corner, as being utterly spoiled. And 
John, realising slowly that he had done 
the wrong thing, silently laid down the 
blacking-brush and went off to meeting 
full of depression. 

It was a gloomy household. Sullen 
anger raged in Jane’s heart that John 
should have ignored her, that he should 
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have gone and joined a “sct of ranters ” 
which she had ever railed against, regular 
Churchwoman as sh2 was; and a yet 
deeper anger ate into her heart that, after 
his first defence of the religion of his 
choice, he had never attempted to win her 
to his views. Undoubtedly, scathing 
indignation would have descended upon 
him had he done so,-but her heart was 
sore and chafed that he should display 
indifference to her soul’s well-being, and 
also that he should be so cheerful and 
placid under the chill of her displeasure. 
She raged and fumed in her heart, and 
grew more and more irritable and distant 
towards her neighbours. 

“Jane takes it mortal ’ard,” murmured 
John Toms to himself, with a sigh, as he 
rose to his work in the morning, and lay 
down again at night with the same chill 
depression hanging over his existence ; 
“but she'll get used to the thought of 
me in time, maybe.” But Jane showed 
no sign of unbending as time went on, 
and only on prayer-meeting nights was 
the silence at the supper-table broken, 
by the violence with which the knife 
and fork were banged down before John, 
and by the clatter of his plate and mug, 
as his meal was boisterously served to 
him. 

At the meeting, however, he would for- 
get the strength of Jane’s mood, and kneel- 
ing on his bench, with closed eyes, and 
his mild, great face raised to the white- 
washed ceiling, he would “‘ bless the grace 
o’ God” with a fervency most unexpected 
from such a placid exterior. 

One chilly, drizzling night, John went 
forth to his prayer-meeting, and Jane 
banged the door after him, crying as she 
did so, ‘Go an’ read yer ole Bible if you 
like, an’ I hope as you'll choke over ’en.” 
John’s face grew troubled as he heard the 
angry words and the bang of the door, and 
that night at meeting, when Brother Toms 
was called upon to “say a few words in 
prayer,” his heart failed him, it was so 
over-full of desolate discomfort, and he did 
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not appear to be quite so ready as usual 
to bless the grace of God. 

Slowly rising to kneel on his bench, he 
began with a few halting words. ‘‘ We 
come—to Thee—dear Lord——” then a 
long pause. ‘We come—to Thee—dear 
Lord * another pause. He screwed 
up his eyes very tightly, and gulped in his 
throat, but Jane’s angry words sounded in 
his ears, and it seemed to him that the 
devil himself was aiding and abetting her 
in her shameful wishes, forcing back his 
words and paralysing his tongue. Then, 
once more starting, he cried, “‘ We come 
to Thee, dear Lord, when things is vexin’ 
an’ contrariwise, an’ troubles is mortal 
hard,” and having once fairly launched 
himself, the torrent of his pent-up dreari- 
ness carried him on, he gripped the back 
of the bench as he leaned over it, and 
swayed to and fro in his sincerity, forget- 
ful of any other listener than his Maker to 
the pleadings which he sent straight up to 
Him. On and on he prayed, and by and 
bye the unnatural tension of his face re- 
laxed, his gentle expression returned, and 
he brought his outburst to a calm close 
with thanksgivings for the blessed grace of 
God. 

_ “Twas a pleasurubble meetin’ to-night, 

John,” remarked William Davy, fellow- 
member, as they emerged from the white- 
washed porch together. 

‘Iss, William, you’m right; when 
Brother Knight, fer one, do make prayer, 
tis allays worth givin’ ’en a hearin’.” 

“Iss, sure enuff, that’s true; if ever a 
full-growed workin’ man can be an angel, 
Brother Knight is that there man. Talkin’ 
’bout angels, hev’ ’ee seed my tarnups; 
them as I set such store by?” 

‘“No, I b’ant aseed’em. Be’em fine?” 

“Aw, bless ’ee, yes; white as lilies. 
You come ’long home wi’ me, an’ I'll give 
‘ee one or two to take home to yer mis- 
sis.” 

“Thank ’ee, William ; ’er'll be proud 
to have ’em; ’er’s powerful set on tar- 
nups.” 
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The light had faded from the sky, and 
the rain which had come down gently 
earlier in the evening, was descending in a 
steady downpour, and the wind had risen 
by the time John Toms left William Davy ; 
but a fat white turnip swung from each 
hand, and an almost childish hopefulness 
warmed his heart as he thought of Jane— 
and the efficacy of prayer. 

And then he went cheerfully home— 
and found his door bolted against him. 

And then he remembered the length of 
that prayer, and knew that the night must 
be far gone. Upstairs a light shone from 
the bedroom window, but below all was 
darkness. John shook the door and 
rattled the latch, but no sound came from 
within, all was silent except for the patter 
of rain on the ground and the rush of 
the wind through the trees. To be bolted 
out from his own home by his own wife 
was an emergency which he had not fore- 
seen ; he had accepted her uncomfortable 
resentment as a natural result of his con- 
version, to be endured quietly within the 
seclusion of their own four walls, but this 
last blow, to John’s mind, appeared to be 
an act of conjugal treason, an indelicate 
dragging of their family skeleton before 
unsympathetic and curious eyes ; it went 
against his principles, and he felt the cut 
of it. 

Again he rattled the latch and rapped 
at the door with his knuckles, again, and 
yet again ; still Jane made no sign from 
within. Then John left his doorstep and 
backed across the road, looking up at the 
lighted window ; then, placing one turnip 
on the sodden ground, he picked up a 
small stone and threw it lightly against 
the glass, calling “Jane! Jane! will ’ee 
come ‘long down an’ open the door?” 
Then a shadow fell across the white blind, 
and in another moment Jane slammed 
back the lattice. ‘ Will you go away, 
John Toms, an’ not come a-wakin’ up 
decent folk at this time o’ night, heavin’ 
stones up to winders like as if you was 
any May-gamin’ boy.” 
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‘But a man may be ‘lowed to heave a 
stone when he’s wantin’ to get inside his 
own door,” protested John Toms. 

“Well, a man kin want ; men as don’t 
know how to come ’ome at a decent time 
kin stay out altogether, that’s what I say ; 
an’ I don’t care if I never sets eyes on ’ee 
no more,” and, slamming the window shut 
‘again, Jane Toms disappeared from view. 

John stood for a few moments still gaz- 
ing up at the lighted window. ‘“’Tis ’er 
way,” he murmured, “’er’s taken it terrible 
hard all along, an’ now I spose ’tis all up 
with us,” and then he leaned over the 
garden palings ; and then he looked down 
at the great white turnip which he still 
held in his left hand, and a mist came 
over his eyes; he had fancied that the 
turnips might have softened her heart, 
they were to have been a sort of peace- 
offering; a half-sob rose in his throat, and 
then he turned and walked slowly away 
from his home. 

The rain by this time was coming down 
in torrents, hitting the road before him 
and plashing back in his face, and the 
wind buffeted him roughly. 

On he went, slowly, towards the church- 
yard, stepped over the stone stile which led 
into it, and walking straight to the church- 
porch, sat himself down on the step. He 
did not appear to notice the rain ; he just 
sat there on that step, with his turnip be- 
side him, and looked up at the black sky ; 
there was no anger on his face, and after 
a while the trouble died out of his eyes ; 
he forgot Jane’s hard words, he forgot 
that his present mode of spending the 
night was somewhat unusual; he sat on, 
motionless, while the only sounds that 
could be heard were those of the wind 
moaning amongst the trees, and the cease- 
less rain beating on the path and splash- 
ing on the leaves. 

And the hours passed by. 

After a while the wind blew off his hat ; 
the occurrence aroused him; he did not 
pick it up, but he moved forward and 
knelt upon the soaked gravel. ‘The rain 
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quickly drenched his hair, and streamed 
down his face as he raised it again to the 
black heavens. ‘Thanks be for the 
grace o’ God a-fillin’ of my heart,” he 
murmured over and over again. And the 
wind still blew half a hurricane, and the 
rain struck down pitilessly, and the night 
wore on. 

Then, at length, out of the darkness a 
patch of white came moving towards the 
man, nearer and nearer, in and out of the 
tombstones, on it came; but John Toms 
did not see it, was nct conscious of it, 
until it came quite close to him and 
touched him on the shoulder. It was 
Jane, his wife, with her grey hair all wet 
and blown about, her neck bare and her 
apron thrown over her shoulders ; her face 
was pitiful, and her eyes were misty. 
“John,” she said gently, “John, I’m 
afeared you’m wet through an’ cold.out 
’ere.” He brought his eyes slowly down 
towards hers. ‘‘ No matter, Jane, I h’ant 
a-felt it.” 

‘But you’m drenched, John ; be you 
terrible vexed wi’ me fer keepin’ of ’ee 
out of yer bed on such a night?” 

“No, Jane; I h’ant thought ’tout bein’ 
vexed.” 

“But you’m thinkin’ that I’m a hard, 
wicked woman, John, to shut yer door 
against ee.” 

“No, you b’aint wicked, Jane; ’tis all 
right, my dear, I b’aint nowise angry with 
’ee ; don’t you go frettin’ of yerself. I just 
come’d here an’ sot down on that there 
step, an’ I looked up to the sky, an’ then 
I did’n feel no storm, nor no rain neither. 
’Twas the grace o’ God, Jane. An’ then 
I kneeled down, an’ as I kep’ on kneelin’ 
twas so pleasurubble-like, I could a- 
kneeled on there till doomsday. "Iwas a 
powerful bootiful feelin’.” 

“John, you’m a born saint, an’ I’m a 
hard, cruel woman; but ’twas a mazed 
thing for’ee todo. Will ’ee come home 
now, John?” She knelt down by him 
and took his hand in hers. “Come, my 
dear, ’tis a whisht poor night to be out 
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REVELATIONS 


like our cousins on the other side of the 
Atlantic who stole our books, we had come 
to look upon the French play, done into 
English, as a rightful basis for a London 
reputation, and men rose to fame and 
wealth thereby. 

Now Mr. Tom Taylor was a man of 
letters and wrote for Zhe Times. Born of 
humble parents, he plodded his way to 
a certain distinction in artistic circles. 
Never brilliant, he was, however, always 
painstaking. He had risen by dint of 
sheer industry, without the impulse of 
genius. He had no creative power, but 
he knew how to criticise those who 
had. It is not unusual to find “the 
architect of his own fortune,” when he 
lacks the divine spark that humbles the 
noblest intellect, assuming what he con- 
ceives to be the virtue of it, only to 
become after all, in the general esti- 
mation, what Forster was to the cab- 
man, “a harbitery gent.” I remember 
that sweet, and too little known poet, 
Dora Greenwell, telling me how, on 
her visits to Lavender Sweep, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Taylor, at Clapham, “they 
were always at work translating plays,” 
and how she often assisted Mrs. Taylor 
in this entertaining occupation. To Miss 
Greenwell the work must have been very 
much like glimpses of the world to a nun; 
for at home she lived almost in seclusion, 
under the shadow of Durham Cathedral, 
and her muse was religiously inspired. 
But Mr. Taylor kept the French mill con- 
tinually grinding, and why should not his 
amiable and cultured guest take a hand at 
the wheel as wellasanother? The grist of 
it did not absorb all the playwright’s atten- 
tion ; he had other wheels at work. He 
was a serious and busy journalist, and when 
great folk died wrote mechanical dirges 
for Punch that set poor Mark Lemon’s 
teeth on edge. But Taylor was a Uni- 
versity man, and Mark was not. More- 
over, he was “such a harbitery gent,” as 
the cabman remarked of the aforesaid 
Forster, who was another “architect of his 
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own fortune” from the North (and more 
power to all such!), but one of infinitely 
larger capacity than Taylor. He was, 
however, no less “all-pervading.” Jerrold 
called him “the Beadle of the Universe.” 
It is open to question whether it is better 
to be a genius, doing original and lasting 
work, and live frugally in peace, than to 
be crammed with second-hand knowledge, 
and push your way industriously into social 
consideration and liveinamansion. Any- 
how, the world’s a stage, and every cha- 
racter in the dvamatis persone has to be 
cast. One man works for love and pos- 
terity, and starves; another for réclame 
and money, and prospers. Once in a 
Way genius pauses to make a bargain 
and take the reward of its work. In 
this connection, it has great examples. 
Shakespeare is suspected of playing the 
ghost in Ham/et that he might have time 
to “go in front and look after the 
money” (this was Andrew Halliday’s 
cynical suggestion), and Lord Tennyson 
was a match for the most astute of pub- 
lishers. He sold his poems by the word, 
but his words were golden to begin with, 
and will be current on the counters of 
posterity, as they are to-day, wherever the 
English language is spokén. 

Tom Taylor’s most conspicuous exer- 
cise of authority on Zhe Zimas is not the 
least important of the editorjal reminis- 
cences of that difficult department called 
“The Drama.” John Oxenford had laid 
down his pen for awhile, and sailed for 
America when Mr. Taylor was entrusted 
with the double duty of art and dramatic 
critic. Never was there such a dust in 
the theatrical world. The new broom 
cleaned out every cobweb in the temple. 
All the picturesqueness of the place went 
by the board. Tradition, custom, the play- 
wrights of the moment (with one ex- 
ception), previously accepted methods, 
dresses, scenery, everything was disturbed. 
The commotion was tremendous. Printing 
House Square has had many a peck of 
troubles about theatrical criticism, but 
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-never, I imagine, so exciting a_time 
as when Mr. Taylor sat on John Oxen- 
ford’s throne, and flung: the bolts of 
Jupiter about broadcast. But this is 
more or less by the way. It eccurs to 
one, in passing, as helpful to the reader 
in comprehending the two opposite in- 
dividualities, ‘‘Q” of the Atheneum and 
Taylor of Zhe Times and Punch, and 
to explain probably something of the 
cheerfulness with which the “ Criticaster ” 
opened an uncompromising warfare 
against the scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. When Tom Taylor had won 
his way to the foremost position among 
English dramatists of the day, Tom 
Purnell convicted him of treating trans- 
lation as authorship. In reply Mr. Taylor 
simply claimed that he had made such 
constructive and literary changes in the 
work of the foreigner as to entitle his 
translated plays to be called new, if not 
original, and without expressing any 
indebtedness to uc French author. If 
Mr. Taylor's own view could by any 
possible reasoning have been accepted, 
what meaner thing can there be in art 
than ‘o deliberately take another’s idea, 
his sche.ne, his plot, his whole intention, 
without giving him the credit at least 
of initiating the work upon which the 
adapter writes his name and takes the 
profits? Mr. Taylor was a business-like 
man. Clever and adroit in many ways, 
he had an instinct for stage effect. He 
was always writing “new,” and once in 
a way “original,” plays; and whenever a 
management met with a first-night failure, 
there was this Anglo-French Providence 
ready with a new piece, either for a stop- 
gap orarun. It did not make his case 
any the better that Charles Reade, com- 
ing to his rescue, pointed out that Tom 
Taylor was a scholar, had obtained a 
fellowship at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was fertile in invention, rapid in execu- 
tion, his early plays nearly all original, 
the head of a public office, a contributor 
to Zhe Times and Punch, and the author 
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of two biographies of great research, and 
that ‘‘Q” was ‘‘a mere variety of the literary 
insect, ‘Criticaster.’” Tom Taylor had, 
nevertheless, given to the London stage, 
as “new,” sometimes as “new and 
original,” at least a dozen eminently suc- 
cessful pieces that were taken without 
acknowledgment from the French. The 
list of plays thus treated, while it is a re- 
proach to English playwrights in the past, 
is a remarkable tribute to the genius of the 
French dramatist. So long as we could 
have gone on helping ourselves to the 
works of our neighbour, so long should 
we, probably, have remained without a 
legitimate modern drama. We could 
always hark back to Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries as sufficient proof 
that Englishmen are not necessarily 
born without those gifts of dramatic 
poetry and stagecraft that distinguish the 
French in an eminent degree. We may 
also, in our own immediate day, point to 
original writings for the theatre that give 
ample evidence of invention, fertility of 
imagination, technical skill in construc- 
tion and grace of language that will bear 
the test of the closet as well as the stage. 
And, when it is desired to add to the 
national repertoire examples of the elegant 
and dexterous work of France, it has at 
last become as much a pleasure as an act 
of grace, on the part of English authors, 
to give the original creators their nghtful 
place on programmes and title-pages. 
Educational progress, an increased know- 
ledge of the French stage, a larger and 
more liberal observation of the theatre 
by the daily press, and something of a 
revival of the literary status of the 
dramatist, in the natural order of things, 
might in time have brought about this 
desirable change; but the reformation 
was started by Tom Purnell’s successful 
indictment of Tom Taylor, the most 
brilliant offender of his day. It was 
shown that those seemingly very cha- 
racteristic English plays, 4 Wolf in 
Sheep's Clothing, Still Waters Run Deep, 
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dance of silky white hair, and his eyes 
were bright and beady. If his manners 
lacked the repose of the Vere de Veres, 
it was the alertness of his mind that no 
doubt gave impulse to his body. He was 
a restless being, one of those who are the 
first to go out between the acts of a play, 
but not, one must say for him, the last to 
return. For many years he was a promi- 
nent first-nighter, and one who was fear- 
less, as well as discriminating and con- 
scientious in his criticisms. Like all en- 
thusiasts, he was as hearty in his condem- 
nation as he was in his approval, and he 
was nothing if not critical. Both Mr. Tom 
Taylor and Charles Reade felt the prick 
of his lance, but the joints in Taylor’s 
armour literally yawned. Reade invited 
the assault of “Q” as the defender of 
Taylor, his brother-dramatist. Reade’s 
was defence and attack all in one, strong, 
hearty, virulent, contemptuous; Taylor’s 
defence was specious, diplomatic, guarded. 
But there was no answering Purnell. It 
is no good, as a poker player would say, 
bluffing against a man who holds four 
aces. It was in his rejoinder, on the 
charge of taking S#/l Waters Run Deep 
from a novelette by M. Charles de Ber- 
nard, entitled Ze Gendre, that Mr. Taylor 
was most unfortunate. If ever there was 
a play that might have been an English 
original, it was S¢// Waters, unless you 
would have elected to say as much for 
The Tichet-of-Leave Man, both French, 
and both, as in other cases, presented to 
the public as Taylor’s own work. In 
regard to Still Waters, The Standard, 
in a brief editorial summed up Mr. 
Taylor’s claims to have “‘ thought for him- 
self,” and ‘‘ engrafted dramatic shoots of 
my own growing upon the stocks which I 
have transplanted,” and responds: “A 
comparison of Le Gendre with Szt// 
Waters Run Deep will show how accurate 
this is. For example, Mr. Tom Taylor 
has absolutely invented new names for 
every one of his characters. And this is 
not all. Thus Chandieu, the Mildmay of 
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the original, grows aspa.ayus and peaches ; 
while Mildmay, in the English play, grows 
celery, which is quite different, though it 
is true that both paint trellis work. Again, 
the French Hawksley (Laboissiére) has 
not floated a company to build galvanic 
boats, but to build ‘és inexplosibles- 
transatlantiques’ ; and when the supposed 
pigeon calls on the hawk in the French, 
the hawk is writing a letter, whereas, in 
the English, he is finishing a calculation. 
Laboissiére says that when the boats are 
started, ‘nous tuons le Havre.’ Hawksley 
never mentions Havre. He says, ‘We 
shall destroy Liverpool.’ Once more, in 
the French book, Madame Bailleal (Mrs. 
Sternhold) has written to Laboissiére 
(Hawksley) no fewer than forty-three 
letters, which Chandieu (Mildmay) goes 
to retrieve. In Mr. Tom Taylor’s version 
it is quite different. He has here ‘en- 
grafted a dramatic shoot of his own,’ and 
Mrs. Sternhold has only written thirteen 
letters, which, it will be observed, is as 
many as thirty less, fully justifying Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s boast that he ‘has not con- 
fined himself to the functions of the mere 
reproducer of another man’s thoughts.’ 
Chandieu returns to find from Bailleal 
that the dinner of that evening is to be 
put off, just as Mildmay returns to find 
from Potter that Mrs. Sternhold is not 
well enough to receive her friends, who 
were to have dined at the house that 
evening. On the whole, perhaps, it is a 
little unfortunate that the printer should 
have left out M. de Bernard’s name. Of 
this, however, readers who will take the 
trouble of comparing the two can satisfy 
themselves. The task of comparison is 
certainly amusing.” 
XXXII. 

NABOTH’S VINEYARD IN HOLLAND. 

But enough, for the present, on this 
theme of “new and original.” It is the con- 
solation of the honest, needy pen to break 


a lancé for the true Art with the prosper- 
ous Pretender. Purnell regarded Tom 
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neighbour’s landmark. Holland was the 
Naboth’s vineyard of Germany, and 
Purnell contended that only a_ whole- 
some fear of England prevented the 
Fatherland from swallowing up the Low- 
lands. He and I were together on two 
excursions in Holland. We once walked 
to the boundary posts of the two countries, 
at which spot he delivered himself of a 
patriotic defiance of Germany, and waved 
the united flags of Holland and England 
over the threatened 

‘* Land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d, 

In which they do not live, but go aboard.” 

Purnell said Germany would never be 
content until she had conquered a sea- 
board that should give her ports of rivalry 
to England. The other day, when Bom- 
bastes von Blumenthal’s plan for invad- 
ing Engiand was described in the news- 
papers, with its aggressive march through 
Holland and the seizure of her ports and 
marine service, I thought of Purnell and 
his prophecies. In face of Von Blu- 
menthal’s scheme, ‘‘ Q’s” anxiety for his 
favourite Hollanders does not appear to 
me quite so fantastic (Disraeli was scoffed 
at for what seemed to be whimsical, not to 
say ridiculous, forecasts that have since 
his death proved prophetic), as it did, 
when I contemplated his Quixotic figure, 
one leg in Holland, the other in Germany, 
pointing with a long bony finger the way 
in which the German legions would come ; 
and then turning towards the sea to de- 
scribe the British ships that would have 
landed blue-jackets to the aid of Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, to say nothing of 
their neighbour, Antwerp, which would 
be in no less peril of her ships and her 
liberties. What would he have said to 
the half-dozen Hollanders who railed at 
England that night of ’95 in the hand- 
some salon of the Dutch Hotel at Am- 
sterdam? It would have cut him to the 
quick; not alone their ingratitude to- 
wards England (and himself who loved 
everything Dutch), but their utter folly 
in talking of an alliance with Germany, 
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which would mean nothing more than an 
alliance between the wolf and the lamb. 
Shortly before my first visit to Holland 
and Purnell’s Mecca, which was Hoorn, 
he had personally guided thither an Afri- 
kander, who had rejoiced his heart with 
forecasts of a kind of Dutch Republic in 
Africa under the protection of England 
and in alliance with the Government of 
the Cape ; and that is more than a dozen 
years ago. Talking of the present “Q” 
(Mr. Quiller Couch)—he who came after 
Purnell, and who has proved himself no 
less of a genius, with far more executive 
skill than Purnell—the latter wrote to me 
in December, 1887,—“I know abso- 
lutely nothing of the new ‘Q.’ He may 
be Bacon, or our friend L——. I have 


‘not read Dead Man's Rock, but hear it is 


fairly good. Two or three lady jour- 
nalists have to my knowledge said the 
best they could of it, thinking it to be the 
work of Yours ever, Q!!” 


XXXITI. 
- POETRY AND TRADITION. 


The Hollanders thought Purnell was 
mad. Many Londoners did, for that 
matter. Though he was generally taken 
for an eccentric Cockney, he was a 
Welshman, and wore a beard that the 
bard in Gray’s famous ode might have 
envied. In Holland, which was his only 
playground, he usually wore shoes and 
white stockings, the former a little down 
at the heels, the latter a little down on 
the shoes; and once, at Delft, 1 remem- 
ber a tribe of youngsters following him 
for sweetmeats. He might there and 
then have stood for the Piper of Hamlin. 

‘‘Hamlin town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city ; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes its walls on the southern sid ; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied.” 
But if it had not been for Browning’s 
version of the story of the piper and the 
rats, who would have cared about the 
High Street of Hamlin? ‘Trad‘tion out- 
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lives history, and poetry outlives both. 
Browning’s verses will outlive the tre- 
mendous reality of the Hanseatic League. 
But for Longfellow’s Wreck of the Hes- 
perus, even despite its suggestive name, 
who would linger by the “ Reef of Nor- 
man’s Woe” with any deeper feelings 
than those which any rock-bound coast 
awakens? Ofhello is of more enduring 
fame than the most historic Doge of 
Venice. Who would ever talk of 
Edmonton, outside the metropolis, but 
for John Gilpin? Beyond the farthest 
seas Verona lives in the fabled story of 
Romeo and Juliet. There never was a 
Mary, the Maid of the Inn, as Southey 
depicted her; yet Kirkstall is only known 
to millions as the scene of poor Mary’s 
exploit. 

‘‘ She, the poor maniac whose wildly-fixed eyes 

Seem a heart overcharged to express.” 

But, in Holland, fact may be said to have 
left more landmarks than fiction, real 
tragedies more than poetic legend; almost 
every carillon in the tintinnabulary 
country has its own real, sad, grim story. 
If I valued a reputation for the bravery 
of my race, and I were not an English- 
man, I would be a Dutchman. 

Purnell was fond of quoting Swinburne, 
and among friends would recall with 
eloquent personal descriptions of the two 
celebrities, and a certain mimetic power, 
the reading of A Song of Ltaly, by Swin- 
burne to Mazzini, at which Purnell was 
the only other auditor beyond the famous 
Italian. “I fancied that towards the 
close of the passage in which allusion is 
made to St. Christopher and the Holy 
Child that the brilliancy of Mazzini’s 
black eyes were clouded. The poet had 
evidently sounded a chord in the breast 
of the exile that brought back to his 
mind’s eye youthful days spent in his 
Genoese home before the storm and 
turmoil and weariness of his later life had 
come upon him. But the cloud, whether 
of joy or sorrow, soon passed away. If 
the mind had been absent it was only for 
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a moment. The eye suddenly recovered 
its function ; and when the poet entered 
upon the litany of praise he sat absorbed, 
and immovable to the end. Never had 
such heartfelt and supreme fervour of 
praise been wedded to such noble verse.” 
Another of Purnell’s red letter nights was 
Irving’s appearance in London as Hamlet. 
“On his first entrance,” he says, in a 
brief reminiscence of the then great 
event in theatrical circles, ‘the actor 
seemed to me to be suffering from nervous- 
ness. The odd dead silence following the 
applause that welcomed his appearance 
might well have disturbed him. When, 
however, he seated himself in the chair, I 
overheard someone behind me—I think it 
was Mr. Clement Scott addressing Mr. 
Sala, or Mr. Charles Dickens the younger 
—calling attention to the ‘superb melan- 
choly’ exhibited by the actor. I felt I 
was wrong; and afterwards that ex- 
perienced play-goer, playwright, and critic, 
John Oxenford, confirmed me in my 
opinion that Mr. Scott was right. ‘ By 
Gad, sir,’ said Oxenford, ‘he has found 
the key of the position.’” After tae 
curtain fell on the first act, Purnell went 
round. ‘Well, dear friend, how is it 
going?” Irving asked in his modest way. 

“ Garrick, Kemble, Kean, Macready— 
Irving,” was Purnell’s reply. I was present 
at Irving’s first performance of Hamlet be- 
fore a Boston (U.S.) audience, and that was 
their verdict also. Naturally, they added 
to their list the name of Edwin Booth, 
who will always represent their most 
cherished memory of Ham/et and Lear. 
Until Irving appeared, America had only 
one Hamlet. After that first night of the 
English actor, at Boston, they had two, 
and so the tally still remains. 


XXXIV. 
A RIP VAN WINKLE ON WHEELS. 
Once upon a time I spent a holiday 
with Sir Henry Irving in Holland. Did 
I ever tell you of a little adventure we 
had, which led to collaboration in an idea 
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for a new Vanderdecken? ‘“ Someone 
telling pleasant lies,” says our friend 
Broughton in his delightful book on 
Holland, “has told me that with the 
English and French languages you can go 
everywhere in the Low Countries. But 
when one asks an_ intelligent railway 
official where the ticket office is, and he 
looks puzzled, not to say pained, and we 
put the question in another form and point 
to a crowd, and say, ‘ Ticket office ?’ and 
he says, ‘Yes,’ and nods vigorously, and 
we rush off and find a refreshment-bar 
instead, it must be admitted that faith in 
the prevalence of English in Holland is 
somewhat shaken.” Irving hired a car- 
riage and pair at the Hague. Besides 
myself, his party consisted of Mr. Bram 
Stoker and Mr. H. J. Loveday. The 
driver was Flemish, reticent and deaf. 
Aided by our landlord, who spoke several 
languages, we appeared to have penetrated 
the man’s inner intelligence, and we 
started merrily on our way. The time 
came, however, when we doubted whether 
he understood any language, dead or alive, 
spoken or suggested. It was an excep- 
tional experience, my first and only 
difficulty of the kind, and I have pene- 
trated the least known corners of Holland 
with very few words beyond my native 
Ienglish; and that was Purnell’s  ex- 
perience also, as it is that of many 
visitors who find their way about its 
remote canals and ancient villages. 

It was after church, on a grey autumn 
afternoon. We had driven for miles and 
miles, always on and on, over long roads 
and short, through villages, over bridges, 
beneath formal avenues of trees; and 
nothing we could say or do would induce 
our driver to return Hague-wards. We 
had been talking about Vanderdecken and 
his phantom ship, when suddenly Irving 
developed the idea of a phantom carriage, 
with phantom guests who had ordered 
supper at the hotel at ten o’clock, and had 
never turned up, but through some strange 
enchantment had gone on and on, by 
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dyke and wood, skirting the sea, scouring 
the plains, a phantom carriage and pair, 
with a second Vanderdecken, expected 
every night at the hotel, and never 
arriving. “One can imagine the phantom 
carriage,” continued Irving, as we drove on 
into the darkness, “ startling travellers in 
lonely places, appearing on stormy nights 
in the glare of the lightning-flash. It 
would be easy to fit the skeleton chariot 
with some story of banishment, or some 
romantic fancy belonging to the days of 
witchcraft and warlocks of the glen.” 
We followed up the idea with many a 
hearty laugh through all its possible wind- 
ings, and at last post-dated the years, and 
imagined the future of the room where the 
host and guests were to have supped. We 
saw it in the distant days to come as a 
show-place, a quaint wainscoted room, 
with everything remaining as it had been 
prepared for the four doomed guests ; 
the supper-table with clumsily-designed 
crockery, odd-looking bottles, knives and 
forks of ancient pattern, the table-cloth 
worn with age and beginning to decay ; 
curious squat chairs for the guests who 
never came. We saw our luggage laid out 
upon an oldworm-eaten chest, our leathern 
trunks out of date, and stiff, with rusted 
buckles, our combs and brushes, our 
changes of clothes and linen, all looking 
very much like the relics of some ancient 
tragedy ; and we imagined nervous visitors 
being shown into the ghostly room on the 
anniversary of the original supper hour, 
doubtful whether the phantom guests 
might not take it into their phantom 
heads to come and eat the supper which 
they had ordered a hundred years before. 


XXXV., 
IN A MINOR KEY, 

One of the most delightful trips in the 
Netherlands is from Amsterdam by the 
North Holland canal, through Zandam, 
to Alkmaar. You pass picturesque old 
houses dominated by church towers, and 
here and there by steam mills. The wind- 
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pieces of music in the shops was entitled 
Ta-vé-ré-booem-dize. 

Spite of a comic melody filling the 
sunny atmosphere of Alkmaar, the bell- 
music of Holland inspires thoughtfulness. 
Just as one feels the mysterious suggestion 
of a ruling Providence in the story of the 
Jews, Holland continually presents itself 
as evidence of the Hand of God in his- 
tory, which is a favourite theme with the 
orthodox Protestant. Viewed from this 
standpoint, history becomes an exponent 
of the Divine power. Given the orthodox 
belief, there is no more remarkable illus- 
tration of an overruling Providence than 
the fierce and tyrannical war waged upon 
Holland by that fiend in human shape, 
Philip of Spain. His own country having 
suffered torture and death, Holland and 
the Low Countries became his pit of 
destruction. The Reformation had struck 
here some slight roots that needed to be 
watered by the blood of martyrs. Philip 
vowed to exterminate the new hopes, 
the God-like ambitions, and he flung 
upon the devoted Hollanders armies of 
fanatics who shamed the name of man 
and rivalled the traditionary deeds of 
demons. The outcome was victory for 
civil liberty and religious freedom in Hol- 
land. It led to the Spanish attack on 
England, which, in its turn, led to the 
conquest of the New World for Protes- 
tantism and Liberty. What strikes one in 
these suggestions of the Divine Hand are 
their constant lessons in toleration. It is 
not only that Christ pleaded for the woman 
taken in adultery and promised paradise 
to the penitent thief, but that God fre- 
quently selects His instruments from 
among the humblest, and occasionally 
gives great missions to men and women 
of apparently the worst type, judged by 
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the ordinary rules of morality and religion. 
The first successful blow against Spain was 
struck by a marauding sea-robber ; a man 
who, being driven forth, with his ships, 
from an English port by Elizabeth, 
when she was coquetting with Alva, 
sailed for Brill, and by strategy and 
courage took the place, his one hope 
being plunder. Happily he had allied 
captains with nobler aims; and the 
capture of Brill became the foundation 
of the Dutch Republic. 

Apart from its historic interest as the 
beginning of the downfall of Spain in 
Holland, Brill is a landmark dear to Eng- 
lishmen. During the long and weary days 
of the war between France and England, 
the royal route of travel from this country 
to Holland was by way of Brill, which 
lies on the southern bank of the Maas, 
nearly opposite the new station of the 
Holland railway. It was to Brill that 
Boswell sailed when Dr. Johnson saw him 
off at Harwich; thence went Sir Philip 
Stanhope to The Hague, where he re- 
ceived the first of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters to his Son. Mr. Walter Scott, 
of Abbotsford, sailed the same way when, 
between Harwich and Brill, the captain 
made the voyage perilous by too much 
drinking of his illustrious passenger’s 
health. Oliver Goldsmith landed at 
Brill on his adventurous travels beyond 
the sea. Going back to the history of 
more exciting times, the story of Eng- 
land and America has a long link of 
interest in the voyage of the pilgrims 
who counted Miles Standish among their 
heroes. ‘To-day Brill seems to have re- 
tired behind the dunes of the Maas, 
while other ports stand forth to mark 
a newer and more luxurious course ol 
travel. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE HORRORS OF LONDON. 


BY ALLEN UPWARD, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


XI.—THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE British Museum has long 
established its claim to be 
London’s crowning horror. 
Since the abolition of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, it 

has even put forth its proud pretension 

to be the greatest horror of the world. 

But there is a hotel in Bournemouth 

which runs it very close, and wise men 

will hesitate before they give the palm 
to either. 

There is nothing funny about the 
British Museum. It brutalises. Persons 
subject to suicide will do well to avoid 
this Museum. Calculations have proved 
that if the British Museum could be burnt 
down, the average takings of the metro- 
politan coroners would be diminished by 
about 50 per cent. per annum. 

The most horrible place in the Museum 
is the Reading Room. No one who had 
never been to it would believe that it was 
possible for any Reading Room to be so 
horrible as this Reading Room is. 

No one is allowed inside the Reading 
Room without a ticket. This, besides 
being an unlawful, is a perfectly needless 
precaution. No one not driven by the 
direst necessity would dream of coming 
near this place. ‘The trustees cling to 
the belief that the public pines to get 
into their Reading Room. ‘This is a 
delusion. What the trustees want to do 
is to give tickets authorising the public to 
stay outside. Such tickets would bring 
joy and soothing to many a weary student, 
and would ensure for the trustees a popu- 
larity second only to that of the German 
emperor. 





There is an impression abroad that 
this Reading Room is the resort of 
scholars and literary men. Such is not 
the case. No scholar, no man whose 
time and temper were things he really 
cared about, could face the deadly trial 
of a visit to this place. The Reading 
Room is run in the interest of contri- 
butors to the snippet Press. Persons who 
desire to earn half-a-crown easily and 
honestly by sending a paragraph to one 
of those machine-made journals which 
circulate like leaves in Vallombrosa, will 
find this Reading Room fit them to a hair. 

The chamber in which the readers are 
immured is a vast round cavern, in 
general plan not unlike a model prison, 
though there is a haunting suggestion of 
the underground railway about the atmo- 
sphere. The books are divided into two 
sorts, those which you have to fetch for 
yourself, and those which you put down 
on a printed form and hope that an 
attendant will fetch for you. 

The first of these classes 1s supposed to 
consist of works of reference, like dic- 
tionaries and such, the sort of book 
which you might want to reach down for 
a moment to look up a date. These works 
are stacked round the walls of the basilica. 
There are about 100,000 of them, and 
they are in no particular order. ‘There are 
English books, and French books, and 
German books, books on theology and 
ornithology, medical works, popular his- 
tories, and an encyclopedia. Very good. 
We will suppose that you want to ascertain 
the date of the death of the last Chief 
Librarian. You promenade round the 
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cavern for half-an-hour or so, and at 
length, with the aid of a chart which the 
authorities thoughtfully provide for the 
distressed mariner, you anchor opposite a 
set of, say, three hundred shelves, on one 
of which Hlaydn’s Dictionary of Dates is 
supposed to lurk. You look for ten 
minutes, and realise that it has been 
annexed by someone else. 

With sullen obstinacy you next turn to 
the Encyclopzdia section. Here you 
find one copy of the LZacyclopedia 
Britannica. 
probably in use, and you have then lost 
the game. The shelves are choked with 
Portuguese and Danish cyclopedias, and 
penny cyclopzedias, and forgotten rubbish 
dating from somewhere in the ’thirties, 
but if two persons want to consult the 
same volume of the Lncyclopedia Brit- 
annica on the same day, one of them must 
go to some other place than this Reading 
Room. 

As a set-off to this, if you do secure 
the book you want, you have the satis- 
faction of gloating over the distress of a 
dozen other explorers whom you see 
wandering up and down in their vain 
search for the same volume. In fact, 
there is nothing but the moral law to pre- 
vent your going to the Reading Room 
the first thing in the morning, carrying off 
the whole of the Encyclopedia, and 
keeping it till the room shuts up, and, by 
pursuing these tactics for a week, bank- 
ruptang the entire snippet press. 

The other class of books cost you less 
physical labour but more patience. You 
have, first of all, to hunt up in the cata- 
logue the particular book you mean to 
read. I am unable to say how many 
volumes there are in the catalogue, but 
lengthways it measures about a furlong. 
Having unearthed your quarry, you next 
provide yourself with the printed form, on 
which you transcribe the name of the 
book and sundry mysterious hierogly- 
phics, together with your name, your 
occupation, and your views on eternal 
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punishment. You deposit this form in 4 
basket and retire to your seat. 

Having spent a quiet half-hour in 
sitting still, wondering why the law is so 
strict about murder, it occurs to you to 
go and lunch. There is a restaurant in 
the Museum which is approached by 
a devious and perilous route leading 
through a grove of Egyptian mummies 
and similar light aids to digestion. There 
is no chart of this route, but by leaving 
the Moabite Stone well to the starboard, 
and bearing up for the bust of Nero, with 
the aid of a pocket compass, till you sight 
a bearded lion with hoofs and a helmet, 
made in Nineveh, you cannot go far 
wrong. It will be well to allow from 
half-an-hour to three-quarters for the 
meal, and by the time you find your way 
back to the Reading Room, and re- 
discover your seat, you have a fair 
chance of getting your book. Of course, 
if they have come with it while you are 
away, you must start after it again while 
the scent is fresh. If you are in luck it 
will then be dusk, and the Reacing Room 
will close for the day. 

Savants like Huxley and Darwin and 
myself ought to be allowed to read in 
separate cells, with a special man to bring 
us as many Encyclopedias as we want. 
Respectable mediocrities like the Editor 
of the Jdler and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury might be put in a nice room 
with a copy of the Encyclopedia between 
them. While mere flirting butterflies 
like Mark Twain and the author of 
Spiritual Law in the Natural World— 
or words to that effect—should be ad- 
mitted under the severest restrictions, and 
allowed nothing more than Whitaker's 
Almanac. 

To conclude, it is a mistake of 
Sabbatarians to oppose the operting of 
this Museum on Sundays. After once 
tasting its guilty joys, the prodigal would 
return a sadder and a wiser man, and 
dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FROM PRISONER TO PRESIDENT. 


EFORE Prince Louis 
Napoleon _ received 
his sentence of per- 
petual imprisonment 
he had already com- 
pleted his prepara- 
tions for the worst. 

He arranged his property in such wise 

that the pensions bequeathed by his 

mother to her entourage should be safely 
settled. No claim was disregarded. For 
the benefit of those dependent on him 
he held it necessary so to dispose of his 
property that it should be beyond the 
reach of the law. This was accomplished, 
and when, on October 6th, 1840, he left 

Paris for his prison, he was, in the words 

of the faithful Thélin, ‘as poor as Job.” 

It was something of a coincidence that on 

the day on which Napoleon quitted the 

Conciergerie for Ham, the Belle Poule 

arrived at St. Helena to receive the re- 

mains of his great uncle, and restore 
them to the France which he had loved. 
Accompanied by the venerable General 
Montholon, on the evening of the 6th he 
was put into a carriage, without being per- 
mitted to see any of his friends, and, under 
the charge of a colonel of the municipal 
guards, he was escorted to Ham, where he 
arrived at midnight of the 7th. Dr. Con- 

neau, who was allowed to share the im- 

prisonment of the Prince, followed in a 

few days, and with the faithful Thélin, 

the little coterie was complete. Ham 
is an obsolete fortress, situated in the 
marshy region through which flows the 
sullen Somme. It had been long used as 
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a State prison. At the commencement 
of his enforced sojourn in Ham the Prince 
occupied the rooms which had been pre- 
viously appropriated to M.de Polignac, the 
Minister of Charles X. ; and he was later 
transferred to those which had been occu- 
pied by the Count de Peyronnet, the col- 
league of Polignac. Those apartments 
were simply in a state of utter dilapida- — 
tion, and comfort was as carefully ex- 
cluded from this melancholy abode as 
was liberty. The ceilings were full of 
holes, the paper on the walls was torn, the 
brick flooring was badly laid and rotten, 
the doors and windows could be neither 
closed nor opened. To remedy in some 
measure this condition of matters, which 
was sensibly injuring the Prince’s health, 
and against which the doctor had remon- 
strated with vigour, the Minister of the 
Interior placed 600 francs at the disposal 
of the Commandant for the purposes of 
repairs. The pittance of £24 was ridi- 
culously inadequate, for new floors, ceil- 
ings, windows, and doors were needed. 
Nevertheless no supplementary amount 
was forthcoming, and the Prince was 
actually asked to complete the re- 
pairs from his own resources. “It is 
not for me,” he quietly answered, ‘to 
keep a State prison in repair.” He cer- 
tainly was not of an exceptionally queru- 
lous nature. The Chevalier Wikoff, an 
American, who visited him in his prison, 
thus writes: ‘“ From his person my glance 
wandered over the room, which surprised 
me by its extreme rudeness. It was very 
small, the walls were bare, and the floor 
was without covering. Three or four 
wooden chairs, a single table, on which, 
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the stairs, in the corridors, at the doors, 
keepers were stationed, whose duty it was 
never for a moment to lose close sight of 
the prisoner, and who dogged his foot- 
steps even when he took his walk upon the 
ramparts in a space of forty yards long by 
twen‘y broad. 

As regarded the interior arrangements 
the Prince’s household consisted of a 
very modest establishment. The ex- 
penses of his table had been regulated 
by M. Lardenois, Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Gendarmerie, who had escorted the 
Prince from Boulogne to Paris, and from 
Paris to Ham. The sum paid to the 
canteen was fixed by this officer at seven 
francs a head per day. The Prince 
arranged his mode of life to the best 
possible advantage. He rose early and 
worked until ten; after breakfast he 
walked on the rampart, or cultivated the 
flowers for which he had made a sloping 
parterre along the parapet ; he then retired 
to read his correspondence, to write to his 
friends, or to take up his reading ; and 
he thus continued to occupy himself till 
dinner, which was served at half-past five. 
After dinner he conversed with his friends, 
and received the formal daily visit on the 
part of the Commandant of the fortress ; 
and in the evening, a game of whist, in 
which General Montholon, the Comman- 
dant, and Dr. Conneau joined, completed 
the somewhat dreary day. 

In the further right-hand corner of the 
main court-yard of the fortress were the 
watched and barred windows of the 
building in which the Prince and his 
companions were confined. The main 
entrance was by a narrow door opening to 
a white-washed passage, at the extremity 
of which was the guard-room. On the 
ground floor to the right of the passage 
were the two rooms occupied by General 
Montholon ; on the other side of the 
passage were the bath-room and chapel. 
The Prince’s quarters consisted of two 
rooms on the first floor, the windows of 
which were closely barred. One of these 
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was the work-room,:the other. the salon, 
which was the first on entering. Its 
principal furniture consisted of a great 
mahogany bureau, an old commode, a 
couch, an easy chair, four straw-bottomed 
chairs, a deal table converted into a card- 
table, and a screen hung with designs 
from Zhe Charivari. Little by little the 
Prince had added several engravings con- 
nected with the historic epic of the 
Empire—a portrait of his mother, busts of 
the Emperor and the Empress Josephine 
by Chaudet, statuettes of soldiers of the 
Imperial Guard; and, lastly, on the 
Shelves fixed against the walls, a number 
of books—in particulara file of the Mon:teur 
and fifty volumes of the Journal des Débats. 
The second room served as a bedroom, 
in which was a bed of painted deal, a 
toilette table in white wood, a jar of 
earthenware, several chairs, and two small 
deal tables on which was a toilette service 
in silver bearing the imperial arms. The 
Prince habitually wore either a military 
great-coat and forage-cap, or a blue 
frock-coat buttoned up, with a red &éf7 
trimmed with gold cord. The presence 
of the three men, Montholon, Conneau, 
and the valet Thélin, who were always, 
so to speak, at his side, very greatly 
ameliorated the bitternesses and sorrows 
of the Prince’s captivity, all the more 
because they loved him devotedly. 

Nevertheless, Louis Napoleon chafed 
under the petty and continual vexations 
of which he was the victim. He had cal- 
culated that he should be able to refrain 
from making complaints until he had 
endured nine months of suffering ; but 
then he considered that he was called on 
no longer to endure in silence an in- 
tolerable situation, and he consequently 
addressed a protest to the French Govern- 
ment. 


** Accustomed from my youth,” he wrote, ‘‘to 
a strict rule of life, I do not complain of the in- 
convenient simplicity of my dwelling; but that 
of which I do complain is being made the victim 
of vexatious measures, by no means necessary to 
my safe-guarding. . During the first 
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months of my captivity every kind of communi- 
cation from without was forbidden, and within I 
was kept im the most rigorous confinement ; since, 
however, several persons have been admitted to 
me, these internal restrictions can have no longer 
an object, yet they are the more rigorously en- 
forced. . - The attentions of my single faith- 
ful servant who has been permitted to follow me, 
are encumbered by obstacles of every description. 
- . «+ The insulting inquisition which pursues 
me into my very chamber, which follows my foot- 
steps when I breathe the fresh air in a retired 
corner of the fort, is not limited to my person 
alone, but extends even to my thoughts. My 
letters to my family are submitted to the strictest 
scrutiny, and if a letter to me should contain any 
expression of too lively a sympathy, the letter is 
sequestrated, and the writer is denounced to the 
Government. . . . The treatment which I 
endure is ncither just, legal, nor humane. If it is 
to be supposed that such measures will subdue 
me, it is a mistake; it is not outrage, but marks 
of kindness which subdue the hearts of those who 
suffer, 


‘*(Sd.) NAPOLEON Louis BONAPARTE. 
‘* Citadel of Ham, 
‘* May 22nd, 1841.” 


The effect of this protest was, that the 
Prince’s valet Thélin obtained permission 
to go out into the town of Ham; and that 
the authorities were induced to adopt 
measures more conformable to their true 
dignity. The future of the Prince was 
accepted by him as that of one who, not- 
withstanding numerous offers of devoted- 
ness to his cause, chose to remain a 
stranger to any thought of escape. Indeed, 
this acceptance of an indefinitely pro- 
longed imprisonment had a certain serene 
pleasure for the exiled. ‘‘ Recovered,” he 
wrote, ‘‘from all the illusions of youth, I 
find in my native air which I breathe, in 
the studies which I sedulously pursue in 
the quiet of my prison, a charm which I 
have never before felt, even when partak- 
ing of the pleasures of foreign lands.” 

Apparently he was in earnest. Writing 
to Lady Blessington in 1841, he said: “I 
have no desire to go beyond the limits 
within which I am enclosed, because here 
Iam in my place; with the name I bear, 
for me is elther the gloom of a dungeon 
or the glare of power. My life passes 
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here monotonously enough, because the 
rigour of authority is unbending ; never- 
theless, I cannot say that I find myseli 
bored, because I can create for myself oc- 
cupations which interest me. I am just 
now engaged in writing some reflections 
on the history of England, and then also 
I am planting a little garden in a corner 
of my rampart by way of change. But I 
must own that those things merely pass 
away the time without stirring the heart, 
and sometimes I do recognise a vacuity 
of thought. But I make no complaint o 
the position I have made for myself, and 
I am completely resigned.” 

The Prince carried on a large corres- 
pondence; but that by itself did not 
occupy his active mind. In the course 
of the five years from 1840 to 1845, he 
wrote and published articles on a curious 
variety of subjects. It was while in Ham 
that he wrote his Fragments Historiques ,; 
where he treated on the Analysis of the 
Sugar Question, published in the local 
journals ; where he published a treatise on 
the E.ctinction of Pauperism ; and where 
he drew up a memorial, which he sent to 
Arago, on the Production of Electric Cur- 
rents. He wrote a memoir of his uncle, 
Joseph Bonaparte, who died in July 1844. 
Among his other works were Opinions on 
Various Politicaland Administrative Ques- 
tions, Of Governments and their Supporters, 
A Reply to M. de Lamartine, The Past and 
Future of Artillery,and The Revision of the 
French Constitution, as well as a series of 
Miscellaneous Papers. In 1844 he schemed 
out a history of Charlemagne; and in 
1845 he occupied himself with the junc- 
tion of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans by 
means of a canal. The Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of Guatemala offered him the 
presidency of the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal, as the sole person wno 
could fulfil the diverse conditions which 
might bring success to that important un- 
dertaking. 

In April, 1845, Lord Malmesbury visited 
the Prince in Ham, at the request of the 
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ever, refused to go further. “I may 
die in prison,” he exclaimed, ‘if unex- 
ampled severity condemns me to such a 
lot, but nothing shall induce me to degrade 
my character. My father, I am convinced, 
would regard my liberty as over-dearly 
purchased at the expense of my dignity, 
and of the respect I owe to my name.” 
Yet the Prince, being anxious to go as 
far as possible, without failing in what he 
owed to the dignity of his name, authorised 
his English friend, Lord Londonderry, to 
assure the French Government that if the 
Prince were set free from his imprison- 
ment in Ham, he would undertake, after 
spending a year with his father in Italy, to 
betake himself into exile in America, there 
to reside permanently. But to this pro- 
posal no reply was accorded ; and then it 
was that the Prince resolved to attempt 
making an escape from his imprisonment 
in Ham. This resolve was finally made 
only ten days before the plan was put into 
execution, at a time when at length some 


workmen appeared to repair the dilapi-- 


dated rooms and staircases. Dr. Conneau 
has described the preparations and the 
Prince’s escape: 

‘‘ Every morning we rose betimes, to 
watch the movements and habits of the 
workmen as they entered the prison, and 
to ascertain whether there had occurred 
any alterations in the usual orders. We 
noticed that the Commandant was more 
vigilant than ever, and that he was ‘con- 
stantly superintending the workmen ; but, 
as he was then suffering from a severe 
rheumatic attack, we found that he did not 
rise before eight o’clock, and we therefore 
determined to carry out our project before 
that hour. On May 25th we rose early, 
by six o’clock. The Prince put on his 
workman’s disguise, consisting of a coarse 
shirt, a blue blouse, and a pair of blue 
trousers with an apron, and a pair of 
sabots over his boots. As his face was 
naturally pale, he coloured it with some 
dye which gave him a rugged complexion. 
He also painted his eyebrows, and put on 
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a black wig which completely disguised 
him and covered his ears. Shortly after 
seven he shaved off his thick whiskers and 
moustache; and I should certainly not 
have recognised him, notwithstanding my 
familiarity with his person. Thélin invited 
the workmen to have something to drink ; 
and when the Prince knew that they were 
all partaking of a morning dram, he went 
downstairs with a plank carried on his 
shoulder, convinced that he would not be 
recognised. I assured him that he might 
go forth in safety. The workmen came 
out one by one and I saw that none of 
them recognised the Prince. He went 
out into the courtyard followed by the 
workmen. It had been arranged that 
Thélin should hold the guards in converse, 
in order to keep them engaged while the 
Prince passed out. I ran to the window 
to watch what was occurring. I hada few 
moments of anxious doubt ; but presently 
I saw the Prince, with the plank on his 
shoulder, advance towards the officer who 
was on guard, and who was reading a let- 
ter and paying no attention to the work- 
men. I observed the engineer officer and 
the director of the works come into the 
court separating the prison from the guard. 
As both were well acquainted with the 
persons of all the workmen, I dreaded lest 
they should recognise the Prince; but 
they were both ‘reading papers, and did 
not notice the Prince. He then advanced 
towards the gate; the guard opened the 
wicket, and to my inexpressible relief I 
saw his Highness go forth.” 

In a letter written from London a few 
days after his escape the Prince thus 
described his adventures to the editor of 
The Progress du Pas-de-Calais : 

“The gate of my prison was kept by 
three warders, two of whom were always 
on duty. It was, therefore, necessary to 
pass them first, next to traverse the whole 
interior court; at the gate, it was neces- 
sary to pass the wicket kept by an orderly, 
and then to pass in succession a sergeant, 
a turnkey, a sentry, and finally a post of 
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the Commandant, that the Prince was 
asleep. This did not satisfy the sus- 
picious officer; he sat down in the 
salon, with the observation, ‘‘The Prince 
will not sleep always. I shall wait.” The 
hours passed, and the evening drum beat. 
At length the Commandant rose, and said, 
‘“The Prince has moved, he is waking 
up.” He strained his ears, but heard no 
sound of breathing from the form in the 
bed. Conneau pleaded, ‘ Let him sleep 
on.” But the suspicions of the Com- 
mandant had reached a climax. He 
approached the bed, to find there the 
stuffed figure. Turning to Conneau, he 
angrily exclaimed, ‘“‘ The Prince has gone! 
At what hour?” Conneau answered, ‘‘ At 
seven this morning.” ‘“‘Who were the 
persons on guard?” asked the irate Com- 
mandant. “I know nothing,” replied 
Conneau. ‘“ These,” he has said, ‘‘ were 
the only words which were exchanged 
between us; and the Commandant went 
out.” Conneau was sentenced to three 
months imorisonment; the Commandant 
and keepers were acquitted; and Thélin 
was condemned #2 absentia, to six months 
imprisonment. 

On his arrival in England, Prince Louis 
wrote to the British Foreign Minister, 
assuring him of his peaceable intentions. 
Lord Aberdeen replied that, on this 
assurance, the Prince’s residence in Eng- 
land could not be objectionable to the 
Queen or her Government. He publicly 
intimated to the French Ambassador to 
the British Court his escape from Ham 
and his arrival in England, stating form- 
ally that he had no intention “to enter on 
the political scene, nor to attempt to disturb 
the peace of Europe, but solely to fulfil a 
sacred duty.” But his endeavours to pro- 
cure passports which would admit of his 
reaching his father’s death-bed met with no 
success. The Austrian Minister refused 
his request, the reason alleged being 
deference to the expressed desire of the 
French Government. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany refused to allow him to pass even 
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twenty-four hours within his territory, on 
the pretext that French influence blocked 
the way. The French Government re- 
mained pitiless ; and King Louis died at 
Florence on July 25th, 1846, without 
having had the solace of having been 
permitted to embrace his only surviving 
son. 

From May, 1846, until February, 1848, 
Prince Louis Napoleon lived quietly in 
England. In the beginning of 1847, he 
installed himself in a newly-built house 
in King Street, St. James’s, where he occu- 
pied himself in collecting his books, port- 
folios, and family portraits. It was while 
living in this house, now numbered No. 
1o, King Street, that, according to Mr. 
Jerrold, ‘‘ he saw his days of comparative 
poverty.” Yet the rent of his house 
amounted to £300 a year; and although 
he incurred heavy losses on the turf, and 
needed to have recourse to the help of 
friends, he probably never was in the 
straits to which he has been said to have 
been reduced. He had many staunch 
and true friends, although it seems un- 
questionable that when he went to Paris 
in February, 1848, he was “almost money- 
less.” The subject is not one on which 
there is any necessity to dwell ; it remains 
that in his worst days Prince [Louis Napo- 
leon was always able to pay his way with 
more or less promptitude. 

The Prince was living his usual life in 
London, waiting and watching with alert- 
ness yet without impatience, when the 
Revolution of February, 1848, suddenly 
opened for him a vista of which he did 
not delay to take advantage. He had 
departed for Paris as soon as the tidings 
of the flight of Louis Philippe reached 
Iondon; and on February 28th he ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Pro- 
visional Government : 

‘“GENTLEMEN,—The people of Paris having 
destroyed by their heroism the final vestiges of 
the recent foreign invasion, I hasten from exile to 
place myself under the flag of the Republic just 


proclaimed, With no other ambition than that 
of serving my country, I announce my arrival to 
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mounted the tribune the audience listened 
to the firm voice and marked the soldierly 
attitude. He wasted no words: 

‘After thirty-four years of proscription 
and exile,” he said, ‘I have returned to 
my country and to my rights as a citizen. 
The Republic has given me this blessing ; 
let it receive my vow of gratitude and 
devotion, and let the generous compatriots 
who have returned me to this Assembly be 
assured, that they will always see me 
devoted to the noble task which devolves 
on all of us—that of securing order and 
tranquillity, and of the development of the 
institutions of the State which the people 
have a right to demand. 

“For a long time, gentlemen, I have 
been able to give to my country only the 
- meditations of exile and captivity. To- 
day the career which you follow, is opened 
to me also. Receive me into your ranks, 
dear colleagues, with the affectionate 
sympathy I myse-f feel. You need not 
doubt that my conduct will always be 
inspired by respectful adherence to the 
law; it will prove to all who have 
endeavoured to traduce me with the 
design of proscribing me still, that no one 
is more devoted than I to the defence of 
order and the consolidation of the Re- 
public.” 

On October 13th the Republican 
Constitution of 1848, which Marrast, 
President of the Assembly, had pre- 
pared, was carried; on October gth the 
Assembly decided by a vote of 627 
against 130 that the President of the 
Republic should be elected by a direct 
universal vote of the nation; and on 
November 4th the famous Constitution of 
1848 was finally carried by 739 votes 
against 30. On November r2th was 
held the national /é/e of the promulgation 
of the Constitution. Venetian masts 
from which tri-colour banners waved, 
and from the base of which incense rose 
in the air, adorned the Place de la 
Concorde. By the gates of the Tuileries 
rose a gorgeous altar, all velvet and gold, 
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and surmounted with the sacred legend 
‘Love one another.” Armand Marrast, 
the President of the Assembly, with 
General Cavaignac on his right, and 
Marie, Keeper of the Seals, on his left, 
stood bareheaded in the wind and snow 
of the bitter winter day, and read the 
Constitution in a loud voice. The Arch 
bishop of Paris celebrated high mass, 
followed by a Ze Deum, and on the mor- 
row the Mon:teur approved this grand and 
simple manner of promulgating’ the new 
code of laws “in the face of Heaven.” 

The method of the election of the 
President of the Republic was the battle- 
ground of parties in the Assembly, the 
Republican democrats fully conscious that 
clection by universal suffrage meant the 
return of Prince Louis Napoleon. In the 
ballot of December roth, the great class 
of small owners and small manufacturers 
voted in a body for the Prince. They 
voted for law, order, and authority, for 
settled times and quiet streets, because 
they wanted to be at work and to renew 
the old happiness of saving. And the 
result was decisive, for Prince Louis 
Napoleon had a majority of three and a 
half millions over all his rivals combined. 
The election was held on December 2oth. 
No opposition was presented against the 
colossal majority which the Prince had 
obtained. As he entered the thronged 
Assembly all eyes were turned upon him. 
M. Marrast rose from the Presidential 
chair, and announced that Citizen Louis 
Bonaparte, having obtained an absolute 
majority of votes, was proclaimed by 
the National Assembly President of the 
French Republic from that day until the 
second Sunday of May, 1852, and he was 
invited to ascend the tribune and take the 
oath. The spectacle was sombre in the 
dimly-lighted chamber as M. Marrast 
read aloud the oath: 

‘In the presence of God and before 
the French people, I swear to remain 
faithful to the democratic Republic, and 
to defend the Constitution.” 
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The Prince raised his right hand, and 
said, ‘I swear.” M. Marrast again spoke 
in a solemn voice: “I take God to 
witness the oath that has been sworn. It 
will be inserted in the proces verbal in the 
Moniteur, and will be published in the 
form prescribed for public oaths.” 

The scene ended with the measured with- 
drawal of the Prince President, escorted 
by questors nominated to conduct him to 
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the Elysée Palace with the ceremonies 
due to his exalted position. So hurriedly 
had the function been prepared for that 
not a single room in the Elysée had been 
arranged for his reception::* A bed, a 
table,» a chair, and a wash-hand-stand 
sufficed for the new occupant of the 
Elysée, who had returned to one of the 
haunts of his childhood after forty years 
of wandering and exile. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE DRAWER OF HER DRESSING-TABLE. 


BY FLORENCE HAYWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ST. CLAIR SIMMONS. 


HEN, in the course of human 
events; a girl has a spasm of 
industry, its first manifestation 
is in the shape ‘of an attack 
on the drawer of. her dressing-table. 

That long-suffering receptacle for every- 
thing smaller than an entire dress has at 
last made a mute declaration of inde- 
pendence, ‘and ‘refuses to shut up until 
proper attention. has been paid to it. 
And so, in feminine parlance, its owner 
determines to “ put it straight.” 

Pulling: it’ open, she stands for a 
moment wondering where on earth she 
shall begin,-then very naturally begins 
at the beginning. .The’ first thing she 
takes out is a ‘pair of curling-tongs that 
she used yesterday when she ran upstairs 
“to put on her hat.” 

Now, you know that running upstairs 
to put on one’s hat is not an exact term ; 
it is a comprehensive phrase signifying 
any dressing that takes less than three- 
quarters of an hour. In this instance it 
meant a hasty frizzling of short front hair 
with curling-tongs, and a dropping of the 
iron that- was not too hot for that hair 
into the drawer, where it had burned a bit 
of real lace beyond redemption. But a 
nod is no better than a wink to this 
blind pony ; she will take care never to 
burn her lace again, but will go on sear- 
ing her pretty soft forelocks indefinitely. 

The hair-tongs suggest hair—hair that 
demands immediate attention—and a 





diversion in its favour is effected, result- | 


ing ina combing out and plaiting up of 
all her locks, natural and acquired. A 
return to first principles and the contents 
of the drawer brings to light a fichu, a 


glove, and a sash still tied in a bow. 
She tries on the fichu, unties the sash, 
pulls out the fingers of the glove, and 
wonders blankly where its mate is. On 
general principles she is sure that it is 
not where this one was; it isn’t on the 
dressing-table, nor behind the cushion, 
nor hanging on the towel- horse—certainly 
not in her glove-box (who ever kept 
gloves there ?), nor in any of the dozen 
and one hiding-places that a girl’s odd 
glove affects. They were quite new, too, 
the first time of wearing ; and where is 
the handkerchief she used last night ? 
Lost that too? 
- Well, she is the unluckiest girl to lose 
everything she owns; she supposes that 
she will lose her head. some day. But 
this is not the drawer. A.return and a 
dive into it results in half-a-dozen hand- 
kerchiefs, all clean, but too rumpled to 
use ; a broken-spirited glove-stretcher, a 
great many lengths of ribbon, mostly 
yellow, and a large silk handkerchief, at 
which she smiles and blushes to herself. 
For it is a manly handkerchief, tied round 
her neck not long ago by somebody who 
is very careful of her when it turns cool, 
and, indeed, at all other'times. 
Remembering the tender little speech 
that somebody made when the handker- 
chief was offered her, she folds it care- 
fully and slowly, smooths it out with her 
pretty white fingers, thinks she will em- 
broider his initials on it before she returns 
it to him, and lays it in her handkerchief- 
case, where it enjoys itself as a manly 
silk handkerchief is sure to do when in 
the company of delicate cambric and 
lace. 
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Eleven cuffs, five of then odd; a 
package of violet powder that the mice 
have tasted and found not at all to their 
liking—for it is far from being the real 
rice powder that the label says it is—a 
fan-box, holding the dear remains of its 
original contents now broken past all 
mending, but kept because it was a birth- 
day present from somebody ; a paper of 
pins, unfolded and extra prickly ; several 
reels of sewing silks all at loose ends, 
and the empty case of her manicure set. 

Now, where are all the tools? Oh, 
yes ; the pad is worn out, the scissors 
are dull at the points, the file is lost, and 
she never did use the little powder-box ; 
all the contents of the case are gone. 
But she is not going to throw it, away. 
It 1s perfectly useless, to be sure; but 
who ever heard of a woman throwing 
away a box of any sort, size, or descrip- 
tion? Then a box of correspondence 
cards, containing three cards and four- 
teen envelopes ; the natural result of her 
always beginning a note before she knows 
what she is going to say. 

More ribbons, more handkerchiefs, 
more gloves, some bills which, being 
receipted, are not worth keeping ; some 
battered-looking cotillon favours, which 
are precious treasures and ever to be 
preserved. A veil or two, evidently suf- 
fering from a species of cramp, for they 
are drawn up into lumps and knots ; and 
upright all around the sides of the drawer, 
notes and letters galore. 

She re-reads every one of these, too 
absorbed even to sit down, but standing 
first on one foot and then on the other ; 
sometimes frowning, sometimes smiling, 
all the time reading between the lines in 
a fashion that would startle her corre- 
spondents into calling her a veritable 
witch for the correctness of her interpre- 
tations and translations. She comes to 
the end one at last, and with a little sigh 
and a little smile, she ties them all up 
with—a stay-lace. 
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The drawer is almost empty now, but 
there is yet an amazing collection of pins, 
black, white, crooked, and straight; of 
hairpins, mostly disabled by arduous duty 
as button-hooks ; of broken-backed cigar- 
ettes, which she has saved to smoke when 
she wants to do something very reckless, 
but somehow has never quite had the in- 
clination to light, much as she “loves” 
somebody’s cigar smoke; of buttons, 
pen-points, bonnet-pins, and pencils ; of 
pieces of sealing-wax and bonbons; of 
monograms on coins, and, as she lives! 


_ her diamond collar-stud, that has been 


missing for weeks. 

The finding it is such a delightful dis- 
traction that she forgets everything else, 
drawer included, and does not think of it 
again until hours afterwards, when, coming 
up in a mighty hurry to dress, she beholds 
it, with all its contents lying about in dis- 
tracted heaps, gaping open at her like a 
toothless mouth. 

And so it falls out that it is not she, 
but her mother, who dusts out the drawer, 
lines it with smooth paper saved from 
bundles, and puts all away, things of each 
kind together, with much neatness, but 
with a singular fatality in laying what will 
be needed first at the bottom of the pile. 

This orderly state of affairs is so un- 
usual to her daughter that the young 
woman will stand in awe of the drawer 
for two days: she will then make herself 
feel at home again by deliberately mixing 
everything up as thoroughly as Buttercup 
daes the babies in Pinafore. 

Even then she will not be entirely satis- 
fied ; she will not be truly content until 
every ribbon is unfolded, every glove at 
odds with every other glove ; in fact, she 
will only be thoroughly happy again when 
she has once more reduced the contents 
of the drawer to such a state that when 
she wants to find something she will only 
have to “rummage” until she sees the 
end of it sticking out, and then pull the 
end. 
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WANDERINGS 


at a loss fur profanity, and -there can b2-no 
doubt after reading his sea-songs that he 
is wise in-all ticklish navigation. Yes, he 
knows -his world—* from the Ducies to 
the Suris,” whzrever those poles of know- 
ledge may be situated. _ 

However, there is a certain illusion in 
all this world-spanning, the illusion with 
which we always flatter the travelled—and 
though “the little things he cares about” 
are legion, Mr. Kipling’s worth is really no 
nore truly universal than thit of a stay at- 
home artist like Mr. Barrie. After all, he 
has but sung the other end.of the world, 
instead of our end—not the whole world, 
in spite of his heroic efforts to b2 epical. 
It is only when he attempts the epical 
in sucha poem as his ambitious “ Sonz 
of the English” that he really fails—and 
gives us hivh-sounding mysticism and im- 
perialist rhetoric. He has collected all 
his notebooxs for a burnt-offering, but the 
heavenly flame refuses to descend upon 
the altar. 

But, of course, it 1s quite otherwise 
wnen he is content to touch the universal 
by lyrical means, content to light up with 
his imagination some single moment of 
so-called common, even “ vulgar,” human 
life, or exuibit in his wonderfully dramatic 
ballads various aspects of the world he 
knows best—the little ‘ Thrums” world 
(after all!)—of the British army. Mr. 
Kipling has an eye for poetry wherever 
it lurks: -he can find it in the Scotch 
engineer, Mc.\ndrew, as he sits, dreaming 
and doting over his seven thousand horse- 
power—a Browningesque ‘‘ Dramatis Per- 
sone” study—though Mr. Davidson has 
been before him in singing “the song of 
steam.” 

But he finds it ovtenest and sings it 
best where he first found it with Tommy 
Atkins. Though the section of new 
Barrack-room Ballads hardly contains 
anything so catchy and haunting as 
“ Mandalay” or “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” yet I 
think its average is as high if not higher 
than that of the original ballads, and 
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it contains a ballad which I’m inclined 
to think strikes a deeper, more serious 
note than any that have gone before it, I 
mean ‘Mary, Pity Women!” the tragic 
simplicity and reality of which recalls 
som: of the finest of the old ballads, such 
a ballad as the great “ Clerk Saunders.” 
I quote it pretty freely. Tor, whereas, lonz 
before this, pretty well all the other good 
things in Mr. Kipling’s volume have been 
quoted and quoted again, reviewers have 
seemed to fight shy of (to use Mr. 
William Platt’s phrase) this “naked 
masterpiece” : | 


** You call yourselfa man, 
For all you used to swear, 
An’ leave me as you can, 
My certain shame to bear? 
I’’ear you do not care — 
You done the worst you know. 
I’ate you, grinnin' there , . . 
Ah, Gawd, I love you so! 


© Nice wile it lasted, an’ now it ts over— 

Tear out your’eart an ing hye to your lover! 

Wrals the use o grievin’, when tre mother 
that bore you 

(Mary, pity women!) knew ttall iefors 0c ? 


*6 It aren't no false alarm, 
The finish to your fun ; 
You—you ’ave brung the ‘arm, 
An’ I’m the ruined one ; 
An’ now you'll off an run 
With some new fool in tow. 
Your ’eart? You ’aven’t none... 
Ah, Gawd, I love you so! 


“ WVhen a man is tired there ts naucit will 
bind im, 

All ’e solemn promised’e will shove be ind 
tt. 

What's the good a praytit’ for The ees to 
strike tm 

(Afary, pity women!) when the rest are likes 
"tm 2? 


What ’ope for me or—it ? 
What's left for us to do ? 
I’ve walked with men a bit. 
But this—but this is you. 
So ’elp me Christ, it’s true! 
Where can I ’ide or go? 
You coward through and through!... 
Ah, Gawd, I love you so ! 
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“AM the more you give’ent the less are they 
jor givin — 

Love lies dead, an’ you can not kiss’im livis'. 

Down the road’e led you there is no returnin’ 

(Alary, pity women!) but you're late in 
learnin’ / 

Tor two pages and no longer in reading 
Sentimental Tommy, one has a great dread 
that Mr. Barrie has forsaken Thrums for 
the universal, or at least the metropolitan 
—for, as his opening sentence tells us, 
“the celebrated Tommy first comes into 
view on a dirty London stair,” near 
Waterloo. However, the third page sets 
all fear at rest. ‘Tommy is taking a hand 
at brag with a playmate, a disreputable 
little one eyed urchin called Shovel, and 
their conversation was on this wise : 

“Shovel, a man of seven, had said, 
‘None on your lip, you weren’t never at 
Thrums yourself.’ 

**Tommy’s reply was, ‘ Ain’t my mother 
a Thrums woman ?’ 

‘Shovel, who had but one eye, and 
that bloodshot, fixed it on him threaten- 
ingly. 

‘*¢ The Thames is in London,’ he said. 

“Cos they wouldn’t not have it in 
Thrums,’ replied Tommy. 

““*?’Amstead ’Eath’s in London, I teli 
yer,’ Shovel said. 

“<The cemetery is in Thrums,’ said 
Tommy. 

“+ There ain’t no qucens in Thrums, 
anyhow.’ 

“¢* There’s the auld licht minister.’ 

““* Well, then, if you jest see’d Trafal- 
gar Square !’ 

***Tf you jest see’d the ‘Thrums town- 
house !” 

“ee St. Paul’s ain’t in Thrums.: 

*** Tt would like to be,’ 

‘After reflecting, Shovel said in des- 
peration, ‘ Well then, my father was once 
at a hanging.’ 

‘Tommy replied instantly, ‘It were my 
father what was hanged.’ 

“There was no possible answer to this 
save a knock-down blow, but though 
‘Tommy was vanquished in body, his 
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spirit remained staunch; he raised his 
head and gasped, ‘You should see how 
they knock down in Thrums !’” 

So you see, Mr. Barrie has retired to 
a distance from Thrums, simply to add 
distance to its other enchantments, to 
take delighted glimpses of it through the 
telescope of the imagination—as I have 
ovserved tourists visit North Wales and 
climb its hills, for no other purpose, it 
would seem, than that of gaizinz in the 
direction of Liverpool through their glasses. 
Like his hero, Mr. Barrie only drags in 
London for the purpose of glorifying 
Thrums. Hecontrives, like a very epicu- 
rcan of sentiment, to further heighten his 
sensations by the piquant contrast of a 
Thrums actually in London, “an en- 
chanted street” of Thrums settlers, in 
which one day as by magic ‘Tommy found 
himself hearing the sweet Thrums speech. 
His mother, Jean Sandys, knew the strect 
too well, and ever since she had Icft 
Thrums in unpopular splendour with 
the flashy husband, for whom she had 
given up the meek weaver, Aaron Latta, 
she had hidden herself from the know- 
ledge of its inhabitants. Her pride could 
not support that the Thrums folk should 
know what a mean failure her marriage 
had been, now her husband was dead, 
and she and her little son living in poverty 
in a squalid street. Not satished with 
wnerely hiding her ill-fortune, she hit on 
the device of sending home romancing 
letters of her magnificent way of life. I 
know of few things in fiction more truly 
pathetic than those terrible letters, written 
to the burden of ** Tell Aaron Latta that.” 
“My dear Esther,” she would write, ‘I send 
you these few scrapes to let you see I have 
not forgot you, though my way is now 
grand by yours. A spleet new black 
silk, Esther, being the second in a twelve- 
month, as I’m a living woman. The 
other is no none tashed yet, but my gude- 
man fair insisted on buying a new one, for, 
says he, Rich folk like us can afford to 
Le mislaird, and nothing’s ower braw 
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AN ANCIENT CUSTOM. 


BY KINETON PARKES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. B. WATERS, 


EOFFREY WITHERS had 
not written much, but he had 
written well,-and mainly to 
i please himself and those few, 
his friends, who, of a like mind with 
his own, admired his works. He had 
published three romantic dramas in 
slim volumes printed on hand-made 
paper; a symbolist novel with three 
characters only who never met each 
other, but whose lives were lived out 
under identical conditions, with ‘varying, 
but typical results; and his last byok 
consisted of seven essays called respec- 
tively “The Lost Sense,” ‘The Epigenetic 
‘Theory of Passion,” “‘ Pale Phantoms of 
the Past,” “The Nearer Way,” ‘‘ Nature 
the Unnatural,” “The World’s Youth,” 
and “Eternal Boyhood.” By these things 
he had gained his friends, but his wife 
he had won by his beauty. 

There is a beauty which is never old, 
a beauty whose changes are as imper- 
ceptible as the changes of a blue sky 
on a still and cloudless day, and a beauty 
which belongs not only to the face, but 
to the whole body, and such was the 
possession of Geoffrey Withers, and had 
been his for all those years which had 
passed over his head without altering 
the colour or the texture of its hair. He 
was not young when he met the girl who 
became his wife, but he seemed to be 
youth embodied; not the robustness of 
youth, or its mere strength and care- 
lessness, but the soul of youth, the 
central, undying principle of youthhood, 
and it was irresistible. He never loved 
his wife, neither did he or had he loved 
any other woman, in the manner in which 
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the love of a man for a wo:nan is generally 
understood, for. his only love was for the 
embodiment within himself, of which 
he was perfectly conscious. Women had 
loved -him, and he had shared their 
passion and had been happy in doing so, 
and had made them happy. The bond 
which held him to his wife was such, and 
she for her part regarced him with 
worship which was accepted by him with 
apparent unconsciousness. 

They had met at the house of one 
of his frends whose guests they were: 
she had been staying with his friend’s 
sister some weeks when he arrived, and 
in that time she had read his books, one 
of them inscribed to this friend, all of 
them presentation copies. When Joyce 


Joicey met their author she knew that 


she would never love any other man. 
Joyce was an_artist and was very rich, 
and Withers knew it to be unlikely he 
would ever meet a woman less calculated 
to disturb the faith he had in the system 
of life which he had created for himself, 
and they were married. 

The house they found for themselves 
in the wild, moorland highlands of the 


‘southern part of the Peak was built early 


in the sixteenth century, and successive 
owners of it had time after time added to 
its beauty. Geoffrey Withers and his 
wife made it still more beautiful within ; 
without it was perfect, as was also the 
park by which it was environed and the 
woods which enclosed it from the world. 
Geoffrey had no definite intention of 
ever again publishing anything he might 
write: his wife and his friends might 
read in the manuscript pages all that he 
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might produce, and he would be content 
with so restricted a public. For the rest 
he lived in the serenity of the present ; in 
the beauty of his wife, in her wonderful 
voice and her perfect mastery of the more 
than one musical instrument which were 
to be found in this remote and quiet 
home. 

Time slowly and surely ran on, and the 
life at Badlesmere Hall was seemingly 
uncuanged, save by the occasional coming 
and going of those friends cherished by 
Geoffrey and his wife, and by even more 
occasional visits to these friends. The 
household moved with a reflection of the 
serenity which characterised its head. 
The ‘servants even, of whom there were 
several, seemed to have assimilated the 
spirit of the place: they had been care- 
fully chosen. They were not young, with 
the exception of one whose position was 
more than a servant, but less than an 
‘equal. She was Mrs. Withers’ companion, 
a sweet-natured girl named and called 
Marian in that intimacy into which she 
was admitted by those two, who never 
allowed her to think of her dependency. 
She had quiet, luminous eyes, often filled 
with a great affection. She gradually be- 
came an essential portion of the life at 
the Hall. Less passionate than her 
mistress, she was even more affectionate 
in her disposition, and while not demon- 
strative, easily conveyed the love which 
sue felt. Geoffrey Withers was to her 
an object to adore, and to be near him 
was a painful joy. 

There came a time for Marian when 
joy for the most part gave place tc pain, 
and in the secure secrecy of her bedroom, 
hidden away in one corner of the beautiful 
old Hall, such unhappiness filled her 
heart that it was sorrowfully near to 
breaking. Her anguish became harder 
to bear when Joyce Withers, with a holy 
smile of shame and love, placed soft linen 
in her hands and bade her cut and sew 
as she should direct. ‘Then in the long 
nights of winter, when the wind spoke to 
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her from the other side of her curtained 
windows, Marian’s passion of weeping 
knew no cessation, and her shame had 
no outlet. Dut Joyce’s eyes were too full 
of the light of a greater happiness to 
notice that her companion’s were too 


4ncessantly bent over the fine work her 


fingers accomplished, and Geoffrey gave 
no sign. 

Soon, from the neighbouring county 
came an addition to the housekeepers 
table, and garrulous Mistress Gutterige 
talked mysteriously to Mistress Woodnott 
who kept house, and who now more than 
ever held sway over the Hall. Then 
came a day when all was bustling within, 
and harnessing of horseswithout. Marian’s 
work had some time been finished, and 
she was alone with her misery, and un- 
occupied. Her grief no longer escaped 
her in tears, but dry-eyed she sat. at her 
window and gazed across the park, where 
the spirit of spring wis at work at its 
annual task of re-awakening. 

A tapping at the door came as dusk 
stole over the land: all noises were 
hushed now, and a calm was within. the 
Hall. Marian started and opened the 
door, and a maid there with a coy smile 
said : ee 

“Tf you please, Mistress Guttcrige 


would speak with you in Madam’s bed- 


room.” 

A great trembling seized upon Marian, 
and she fell on her knees by her little 
white bed before she left her room. 
Silently then she stole along the passage 
until upon the threshold of the chamber 
she had been bidden to, she paused and 
held her hand to her heart. Then she 
gave a still, small knock upon the panel, 
and the door was opened by Mistress 
Gutterige, who, with a beaming counte- 
nance, invited her to enter the rcom, 


~where the shaded candles gave but a 


subdued light. 
“Come in, miss,”said Mistress Guttcrige, 


“T want you to help with an ancient 
custum of my own country-side, and 
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Madam was kindly willing,” turning to- 
wards the great, black-oak bed, where 
Marian saw her mistress lying with a 
pale, beautiful, and happy face. 

‘““In Yorkshire, you know,” continued 
the nurse, “we always give the baby into 
the hands of a maid, ere ever anyone 
else may touch it. Here, miss, is a bonny 
boy, and you shall be the first to hold it 
in your arms. God bless it, the gallous 
litte rogue.” 

Marian took tne child, and with a 
strength, the source of which she knew 
not, kisse.l its face and then quule:ly 
walk«d to the bed, and, placing it in the 
arms of its mother, kissed her too on the 
forehead, and then turned and left the 
roon. 

Outside the door her fictitious strength 
was gone: she stumbled along the corri- 
dor and then consciousness departed, and 
she felt herself falling and falling, always 
towards nothing. When she opened her 
eyes she found her master bending over 
her, and she felt the impact of his kiss 
upon her lips, and shuddered and lay 
still, too helpless to move. 

“ Marian,” said Geoffrey, in his beautiful 
vcice, “ whit has happened to you? Was 
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the room so hot? I was waiting jealously 
for you to come away, and was just in 
time to save you from falling.” 

‘TI shall be well in a moment,” said the 
girl, in a brave and pitiful way, “do not 
wait, go to your wife, she is expecting you, 
and you wish to see your son.” 

“Well, dear girl, if you are better I 
will, but stay here until I return,” and 
Geoffrey Withers went to join his wife 
and child, glowing with the pleasure of 
a somewhat unpleasant and dangerous 
episode well and safely passed. 

Marian speedily rose from the couch 
on which she had been lying and went 
to her room. But a little while after, 
when everyone at Badlesmere Hall was 
concerned with the great news, the birth 
of the heir, she stole forth, and the moors 
knew her that night, and by the morrow 
she was far away. 

Geoffrey Withers and his wife never 
ceased to regret the strange disappearance 
of Marian, and had it not been for the 
absorption in the baby which Mrs. Withers 
felt at the time, she would have been very 
unhappy. Geoffrey always regards it as the 
most unpleasant of the very few unpleasant 
features of his singularly serene exisience. 
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we followed suit, first making a mental 
note of his appearance. The celebrated 
‘Lord George” sported a blue frock-coat, 
striped trousers, and white tie, in which 
was set a gorgeous brooch (the figure-head 
of a sailor) in blue and white enamel and 
diamonds. He also wore neat pointed 
shoes, brown kid gloves with worsted 
backs, and was of medium height. The 
general impression conveyed by his sinewy 
frame and alert movements (always noise- 
less), was that of a well-preserved man of 
fifty, whereas his real age is sixty-eight. 
He has a dark complexion, a small black 
beard and moustache tinged with grey, 
eyes deeply set and wrinkled at the cor- 
ners, a genial and pleasant smile, and all 
the fluency of one accustomed to harangue 
multitudes. In addition, he is well known 
for his kindness-to animals, and the poor 
of Margate and Ramsgate frequently have 
occasion to bless the time he made “The 
Hall by the Sea” his headquarters. 

Mr. Sanger thought that in giving an 
account of ‘the show” we had better 
waive details of the customary financial 
sort; his own opinion was that people 
weren't interested in knowing how many 
men he employed and what were the daily 
expenses of the circus. ‘It’s all very 
well,” he declared, “to say the fodder 
costs so much, but you’d much better see 
the heaps of it scattered about and get an 
idea of its bulk. The advance man looks 
after all that kind of thing. Tl take you 
round no they’re washing the horses, 
and we can talk as we go along.” 

Crowds of small boys in the elephant 
tent were thrusting whatever came handy 
at the waving trunks of some half-dozen 
elephants, picketed by the hind-leg to 
great iron bars sunk in the ground. ‘The 
biggest elephant of all, “Old Ajax,” im- 
mediately enfolded Mr. Sanger in an 
affectionate embrace. “He was called 
Old Ajax some fifty years azo in the 
States,” said Mr. Sanger; ‘and goodness 
alone knows how much longer he'll go on. 
Some people who were in the show the 
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other day had seen him performing forty 
years.ago, and knew him by the holes in 
his ears, where chains had been fastened 
to them. But I can go back farther than 
fifty years. I remember the Coronation 
Fair in Hyde Park when Her Majesty 
came to the throne. It was to last three 
days and nights, and intended to take the 
crowds of people out of the streets whilst 
she was going to receive, as it were, the 
nation’s favour. This fair was a very 
pretty sight and never stopped. Even 
the men who stood outside the shows in 
special dresses to attract people got seven- 
and-sixpence a day. Nearly all the old 
showmen have now passed away. The 
only one alive I can remember is a man 
named Gregory. At that time the great 
attraction was the Pig-faced Lady, and the 
way you made a Pig-faced Lady was to 
get a bear, brown or black, and shave its 
face and paws. Then you stuck it up in 
a chair with a strap round its waist, 
dressed it, and hid a man behind the 
chair. 

“The man who introduced the Pig- 
faced Lady to the audience would say: 

*©¢T will next introduce to your notice 
that wonderful freak of Nature, Madame 
Stevens, the Pig-faced Lady. Well, 
Madame, how are you this morning ?’ 

‘Madame makes no answer. 

“> Are you very well ?’ 

“Man behind stirs up bear. 
Stevens grunts. 

‘“¢ Will you be good enough to tell the 
ladies and gentlemen your age P’ 

‘No answer. 

“*QOh, [ suppose you are too old and 
particular, and wouldn’t like to make it 
known. Well, ladies are always of that 
nature and don’t care to tell. But I 
suppose you are right.’ 

“Grunt from Madame Stevens. 

«Would you like to marry?’ 

“Temphatic grunt. 

““Would you very much 
marry?’ 

“The fellow behind the bear gives it 


Madame 


like to 
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actors to take whatever the conscience of 
the proprietor felt disposed to give them, 
but, after a time, owing to some discon- 
tent, it was decided that the show should 
be more of a commonwealth. So many 
shares were to be taken for the use of the 
booth, the dresses, the proprietor, and 
actors. The principal was to take the 
money, and one of the actors the checks. 
After the fair was over, the money would 
be thrown upon a drumhead and counted 
to see whether it balanced against the 
checks. But Sawney Williams had a 
young wife who was very extravagant in 
her dress, and there was no doubt that 
she appropriated to her own use some of 
the money, for the amounts seldom 
balanced with the tickets, and the matter 
invariably finished up with an original 
drama, farce, or extravaganza in which 
were high words and blows. 

‘““There were two other showmen I 
remember,” continued Mr. Sanger, “ both 
cruelly afflicted with the marks of small- 
pox. After Camberwell Fair was held on 
Camberwell Green there was a meeting 
of showmen for the purpose of deciding 
which was the ugliest, Chipperfield or 
Bill Naylor. At last, as no one could 
decide the question, they tossed to sce 
which was the ugliest, and Chipperfield 
won.” 

Then Mr. Sanger harked back to the 
great fair in Hyde Park. 

“In those days,” he said, “there were 
four hundred and thirty shows, some of 
which could not now be made to pay. 
It was then that fried fish came into ex- 
istence, and there was a terrible smell of 
oil, vinegar, whelks, and pickles. When 
the fair was over, there were hundreds of 
loads of crabs and lobsters and other 
refuse Icft to rot on the ground. The 
weather was fine and hot for the whole 
thirty-six hours. To crown the whole 
thing, next door to my father’s own show 
was where the roasting of the prize 
bullock took place. The bullock had 
been killed two or three days before the 
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fair commenced ; the charge to see him 


- roasting was ofie penny: ‘The neighpour- 


hood grew black with flies; you could 
nose the stench at the other end of the 
fair. Some people put their handker- 
chiefs to their faces; others put their 
hands to their stomachs and bolted ; this 
terrible stink was too much for the most 
hardened. I remember that my eldest 
brother was allowed to have all the four- 
penny bits taken at my father’s small 
show during the fair. Out of these four- 
penny bits he paid seven guineas fora 
marriage certificate, and had £21 os. 8d. 
left, after paying for the wedding ex- 
penses. Everything in the way of ex- 
hibitions did a wonderful trade; there 
never were such good-tempered millions. 
The light-fingered gentry were very 
few; and the people all donned their 
best apparel and their best nature, so 
that the occasion was absolutely devoid 
of crime.” 

By this time we had reached the horse 
tent, and were looking at a beautiful 
little Shetland pony stallion for which Mr. 
Sanger had recently paid a hundred and 
twenty-five guineas. Mr. Sanger patted 
one old skewbald affectionately. ‘Ah, 
poor chap, he’s getting old, and the lions 
will have him soon. I never part witha 
horse that has once served me. When 
past work, they are shotand eaten.” The 
one hundred and sixty horses in the show 
were all being washed in the open air, 
Mr. Sanger deploring the fact that their 
coats dried very slowly. As the travelling 
season ends on December 3rd, everything 
was a little used up. When the horses 
had been washed, Old Ajax, the big 
elephant, came out, and marched up to 
the huge tub. Buckets of water were 
thrown all over him, and half-a-dozen men 
scrubbed him with hard brooms, a pro- 
ceeding hailed with shrieks of delight by 
the multitude as Old Ajax went on assimi- 
lating everything edible within reach of his 
enormous trunk, even dexterously appro- 
priating a bundle of celery out of a pass- 
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ing cart. By the time the greengrocer 
discovered his loss, the last stick of celery 
had vanished, and Old Ajax looked round 
with an air of innocent wonderment as to 
what was the matter. 

Notwithstanding their hard work, the 
horses seemed in surprisingly good con- 
dition. They nearly all assist in drawing 
the circus impedimenta from place to place. 
In summer, the circus generally starts at 
daybreak, and reaches the next town about 
ten o’clock. ‘Then the horses are washed 
and fed, and got ready for the procession 
through the town. The_ performances 
take place at half-past two and half-past 
seven. 

On enquiring how it was that the horses 
looked so wonderfully well, Mr. Sanger ex- 
plained that they were not confined to 
heated stables, but led natural lives. They 
are simply tied with head ropes all round 
the huge tent, whilst the grooms sleep on 
trusses of straw in the centre. The only 
animal who did not look quite happy was a 
thoroughbred “ talking-horse,” who had 
been having words with a neighbour, and 
in return lost a big piece of his own neck. 

Here is a table for one weck of distances 
travelled by the circus : 


Monday .« 40 miles 
Tuesday... ies oe AS. 44 
Wednesday ... ae ee AY oA 
Thursday... site ee 3405 4, 
Friday sae ae ee, AS 24s 
Saturday... we sie ZO? gy 
Total ... “o 210" 


It is said that, 
‘¢ Seven cities claimed the poet Homer, dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his 
bread.” 
Similarly, although Mr. Sanger has not 
the least intention of dying, many towns 
have claimed the honour of being his 
birthplace. He is said to have been 
born in a caravan at Jedburgh, in a tent 
at Carlisle, and on the sands of Plymouth, 
whereas he first saw the light at his father’s 
house in Berkshire. He was much amused 
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when performing before the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife, by the Duke’s delicately 
asking, “If it isa fair question, Mr. Sanger, 
how did you become a lord?” and ex- 
plained that it was his father’s ambition 
which had led him to have his son 
christened in such a way, lest his merits 
should be overlooked in the future. The 
Duchess was more concerned to know 
how Mr. Sanger managed all his work- 
people. ‘‘ We made a capital Royal Box 
for the Duke and Duchess,” said Mr. 
Sanger, “in a very short time, by getting 
a lot of barrels together, putting bags of 
sawdust on them, then planks, and some 
nice red cloth on top of that. But they’re 
just getting ready for the procession. 
Would you like to see the lion come out 
of his cage and get on top of the car? 
If so, we'd better get as near to him as 
possible. It’s all nonsense about my 
lions being dangerous. They’re as affec- 
tionate and gentle as kittens. But the 
British public will have its red-hot irons 
and all that kind of thing and mustn’t be 
disappointed. We'll get close to him as 
he comes out.” 

I didn’t quite see the necessity for such 
close quarters, but, as Mr. Sanger seemed 
to think there was nothing unusual in his 
proposal, we went up to the cage which 
stood beside the triumphal car. Five 
great lions ‘“‘wamped and woawed,” within, 
t.¢e., they uttered sounds between a moan 
and a grunt. “That means rain,” said 
Mr. Sanger. ‘I’ve never known them 
make a mistake; they can feel it com- 
ing.” . 

A kind of gangway was rigged up be- 
tween the car and the cage, and one ex- 
tremely energetic lion was evidently in a 
hurry to get out. Round his neck was 
fastened a leather collar, not particularly 
thick, from which trailed an iron chain. 
The keeper got up on one side of the cage 
and began to open the door, saying, “ Woa, 
my pet, gently, beauty, gently,” to the huge 
beast. Directly the door opened, the lion 
gave one bound half-way up the gangway, 
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and in a second was on the top of the 
car, contentedly curling himself by’ the 
side of Britannia. The keeper, who was 
habited something like a guardsman, gave 
the chain a twist round the wood-work of 
the car, and the huge vehicle, dragged by 
six horses, moved slowly off, the lion’s 
tail and hind legs hanging down over the 
side of the car in an airy and dégagé 
manner, the huge beast looking ex- 
tremely well-bred and dignified, and not 
moving a muscle. 

“That reminds me,” said Mr. Sanger, 
“I must go and see how the baby’s get- 
ting on. He swallowed a big piece of felt 
some days ago, and it hasn’t agreed with 
his internal arrangements.” 

Wondering at the precocity of this 
amazing infant, I followed Mr. Sanger 
until we came to a covered cage. There 
we found “the baby” covered up to his 
neck in warm straw and prepared to be 
languidly amused. It was a lion cub of 
a few months old, as affectionate and 
playful when in health, Mr. Sanger de- 
clared, as a kitten. “ He’s getting over 
it, but it was a close shave,” said Mr. 
Sanger. “Though we. breed lots of lions, 
I wouldn’t like to lose this one.” The cub 
gave a feeble wag of his head as if he 
fully concurred in this statement from 
personal motives, and went to sleep again. 

When the performance began, we stood 
just inside the entrance and watched the 
performers enter. A little girl of about 
twelve, wrapped up in a thick cloak, sud- 
denly discarded the cloak and appeared 
in all the glory of pink tights. As the 
searching draught crept down our backs, 
we fully understood the necessity for her 
cloak whilst waiting to ‘‘go on.” One 
of the ring-men took her hand, as she 
skipped out across the intervening space 
to the fifty-foot ring, and began to get 
ready for the wire rope. Just then an 
anxious-looking woman, without a bonnet, 
rushed into the outer circle, and demanded 
that her son should be given up to her. 
As the audience consisted mainly of boys, 
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it was almost impossible to discover her 
offspring, but she went the whole round 
of the circus looking for him, quite un- 
conscious of the fact that he was lying 
flat on the ground just under her nose, 
with three other boys sitting on him. At 
first we were inclined not to give him up 
to maternal justice, but the woman pathe- 
tically explained, ‘‘ Oh, dear, gentlemen, if 
you don’t find him for me I’m ruined. 
I’ve a greengrocer’s business, and nobody 
but him knows who the customers are or 
where to take the things.” Under the 
circumstances, it was deemed expedient 
to haul the boy out, and give him a pass 
for the evening. 

The man who rang the bell as a signal 
for the performers to enter, was the son 
of a great tragedian at Astley’s. Most of 
his family were connected with the circus, 
but, owing to a bad cold, he himself was 
not performing. ‘It’s just this way, sir,” 
he said; “if any of my children take to 
it, I let ’°em; if they don’t, they can go 
in for something else. Things are much 
better now than they used to be. It was 
a good thing when the Act was passed 
compelling us to have a net beneath 
the wire and the trapezes.” He ruefully 
rubbed his arm. ‘It would have saved 
me two broken arms and a fractured leg 
if it had been the law in my time.” 

‘Of course that going round the ring 
isn’t as easy as it looks?” I enquired, as 
a girl appeared on a milk-white steed, and 
threw us airy kisses, 

“You must learn to ride for the ring 
with your right shoulder forward. If you 
don’t, the motion of the horse will pitch 
you out of the ring. A great deal de- 
pends upon the horse’s steadiness. If 
the pitch isn’t good, a horse will slip about 
a good deal sometimes.” 

‘ But why have a bearing-rein ?” 

“Well, if you didn’t the horse would 
throw his head about all over the place. 
It steadies him. You see, there is a bear- 
ing-rein and a lower rein fastened to the 


‘pad. The rein on the left-hand side is a 
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trifle shorter than the outer one. In a 
rough pitch like this it is very difficult to 
ride. Sometimes, too, that horsé will vary 
his pace—suddenly pitch forward at a 


What you want is a steady horse that 
won’t play any tricks.” 

“ Doesn’t it hurt the girl’s knees when 
she comes down on the pad with a thump 
like that ? ” 

‘Oh, no! it’s horsehair, and as soft as 
a sofa. If you’d like to sketch my son, 
the Red Indian, he’s just painting himself 
in the dressing-tent, sir.” 

The “Red Indian ” (another member of 
the company) was said to be a nephew of 
Longfellow’s. The son of a well-known 
English actor stood by a brazier of coals 
in the dressing-tent, talking to the clown, 
who smoked a short clay pipe with the 
saddest expression I had ever seen on 
‘mortal countenance. Mr. Gunnis was 
busily engaged in the dim light, whilst 
a crowd of performers stood round and 
criticised with a respectful desire not to 
hurt his feelings. They all wanted to be 
in the sketch, and were very much dis- 
gusted when called away to the ring. 
Then we were informed that- we, might 
have a peep at the girls’ dressing-tent, 
and, with wild daring, Mr. Gunnis pene- 
trated to those mysterious regions in 
order to make a sketch. Not having 2 
similar mission, I remained outside and 
waited for him in the gloaming. 

Just before nightfall, the rain began to 
splash ominously as we entered the horse 
tent. The thunder of a mimic battle in 
the Soudan reached us from the great tent, 
andadozen hussars and lancers were busily 
engaged in saddling and mounting for the 
final spectacle. The horses not wanted, 
contentedly chewed hay round the sides of 
the tent. Tea was “laid” ona truss of 
hay, with bowls for cups, and tin plates in 
lieu of crockery. We soon found that the 
safest place for us was by the tent pole, as 
every now and then someone on horse- 
back suddenly bolted in with a reckless 
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abandon which provoked angry words 
from a negro who objected to ‘‘ You 
white trash, obfuscatin’ a genelman’s foot 





_withdatyaller hoss.” The favourite method 
tremendous rate, and go like the wind. 


of mounting was to vault into the saddle 
with a crash. One restive horse, how- 
ever, not approving of this ungentle plan, 
nearly waltzed into the tea-things. A few 
trusses of hay and straw, covered with 
horse-rugs, served for couches. The sides 
of the tent, unfortunately, were two inches 
from the mud, and did not keep out the 
biting wind. Here and there, a lance 
stuck into the ground was curiously sug- 
gestive of real warfare. Cannon boomed 
in the distance, the heavens opened, some 
of the riders (many of them were-‘‘time- 
expired” men) got ready to dash into the 
storm, and those who were not wanted 
began to smoke. Outside was a sea of 
mud, into which we waded, only to 
bang up against a dromedary; the 
dromedary swept us on to Old Ajax, the 
elephant,: whilst an - intensely - miserable- 
looking camel was not too dejected to 
reach out at us, “’Is silly neck, a-bobbin’ 
like a basket full o’ snakes.” Ajax, too 
much of a gentleman to add to our 
misery wittingly, simply left huge holes 


for us to slip into, and disappeared in the 


darkness. 


‘6 The ’orse ’e knows above a bit, the bullock’s 

but a fool, 

The elephant’s a gentleman, the battery- 
mule’s a mulc ; | 

But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is 
said and done, 

’E’s a devil an’ a ostrich an’ a orphan-child 
in one,” 


sings my friend, Mr. Kipling; but a 
circus “cam-u-el,” when he is annoyed 
by the rain, and resents being prodded 
with an umbrella to make him get out 
of the way in the dusk of a Decem-. 
ber evening, seems to have sixteen 
mouths, all of which are armed with 
great grinning yellow teeth. It was 
only when we discovered that we had 
emerged from this Slough of Despond, 
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“BY A SPECIAL INTERPOSITION OF 
PROVIDENCE.” 


BY MAUD NEPEAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RONAI.D GRAY. 


=. HE 11.45 train from Vayners 
wa BTM to Allen’s Hill left the rails 
fn ze half a mile outside the former 
tbe station, and the engine took 
the first two carriages with it down the 
steep embankment. 

There were only three people killed out- 
right, though there were many wounded. 
The local hospital was called upon to 
make ready all its available beds, and 
everything was done that was possible for 
the relief of the sufferers. 

The three dead bodies were not taken 
to the hospital. 

Of what use was it? and all the super- 
fluous space there already occupied to 
overflowing. 

One was that of the engine-driver, the 
second that of an old farm-labourer whom 
everybody knew by sight. 

These were conveyed to their homes. 

The third was that of astranger. Some- 
body said she was a lady who had been 
staying at one of the farmhouses a little 
outside the village, but no one was quite 
sure, and everyone was too hurried and 
excited to know for certain, so she was 
carried into the little ‘general waiting- 
room” and laid on the table—there to 
await identification. 

She was young, and pretty, with yellow 
hair and a round, child-like face, but little 
altered or contorted by the presence of 
that Great Death which had come upon 
her in the twinkling of an eye, and hurried 
her, without a moment's warning, into an 
unknown Eternity. 

And she was not at all fit to go, less so 


Wa 






than she had ever been before in her 
short life. 

Later on, when the wounded had been 
attended to, the doctor and his assistant 
came into the waiting-room, bringing with 
them one of the hospital nurses. 

Of course, it was hopeless from the 
first, anyone could have seen that; and 
they merely looked at the big blue mark 
on the white forehead, and shook their 
heads apathetically. There was no horror 
there, compared with that they had just 
seen ! 

So they left her, and the nurse began to 
search her dress, to discover, if possible, 
some clue that might lead to her iden- 
tification. 

In the pocket of her gown there was a 
letter, dated from Scotland, in a man’s 
handwriting. 

It was a straightforward, manly, cheery 
letter; it expressed much honest, healthy 
devotion to the recipient, and it immensely 
regretted her dulness and boredom during 
her stay at Vayners, and announced the 
writer's intention of joining her that very 
day about one o'clock, concluding with 
the signature “‘ Arthur Broughton ” below 
the words ‘‘ Your devoted husband.” 

In the breast of her gown was another 
letter, dated from Allen’s Hill, also in a 
man’s handwriting. 

It was a passionate, extravagant protest 
of undying affection, desperate pleading, 
cleverly worded argument; it implored 
her, by their mutual love, to leave Vayners, 
the little town where she waited the 
arrival of her husband—to join him at 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. NISBET. 


? Wax F there is one wing or appur- 

y\4 tenance of the great Dar- 
winian theory that has fallen 
into disrepair, it is the so- 
called principle of Sexual Selection. 
Darwin believed that the females of all 
species exercised a preference in their 
selection of males, and that this sexual 
selection, as he called it, tended to the 
evolution of improved types. The prin- 
ciple is much contested, and the further 
observation extends, the more reason there 
seems to be to doubt its validity. It isa 
little surprising, therefore, to find Mr. 
Grant Allen, in a recent paper, taking 
his stand upon this principle as one of 
the most important to be considered in 
the development of human society. The 
conclusion is a little alarming. It points 
to something in the nature of free-love as 
the best for the species. It is the business 
of the female, he declares, to guard the 
profoundest interests of the race, and to 
see that she accepts none but the “ help ” 
that is “‘mect” for her. He goes fur- 
ther; he suggests that it is her duty to 
accept the help “then and there” meet 
for her. For, if impulse differs from time 
to time, he asks, may we not conclude, as 
in the case of appetite for food and drink, 
that circumstances have rendered a person 
once desirable, now, for sufficient reasons, 
an unfit and improper person. In other 
words, I take it, a woman having married 
for reasons which seemed to her sufficient 
at the time, Mrs. A—— is entitled, when 
her fancy changes, as it might, say from 
a fish to a meat diet, to mate with Mr. 
B , and so on through the entire 
menu. It is an interesting theory, but is 


it in the least degree true ? 
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If the best “ types” of men and women 
consistently selected each other, genera- 
tion after generation, while the inferior 
types remained unmated and unproduc- 
tive, the human race would no doubt 
develop in a certain direction on the prize 
ox principle. But the commonest obser- 
vation teaches us that such preferences 
as may exist lead to no definite result. 
Practically, every man, irrespective of his 
type, contributes his quota towards the 
population, while only a very small propor- 
tion of the total number of women in 
the world remain unmarried, or, at least, 
childless. It follows, then, that all the 
types, good and bad (from Mr. Grant 
Allen’s point of view), are constantly 
being blended in the race, and that sexual 
selection is more or less of a myth, It is 
natural selection or nothing which is the 
operative principle of evolution. This is 


a logical deduction from the facts as they 


lie before us, though properly to observe 
them it may be necessary to clear our 
minds of prejudice contracted from a 
perusal of the Darwinian literature of 
thirty years ago. Certain it is that 
all of Darwin’s conclusions were not 
equally sound. 
*° 

In this particular theory of sexual 
selection the Weismann principle of 
heredity has made a sad breach. If 
Weismannism, which Mr. Grant Allen 
appears never to have heard of, is true, and 
there is an immense body of scientific 
opinion supporting it, the individual pre- 
ference of the females and males of any 
species can be of no account whatever, 
secing that in the germ-plasm from which 
the young animal is built up the charac- 
teristics of at least eight or ten generations 
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are represented (to all appearance capri- 
ciously), and probably many more than 
ten. The poorest type of humanity may 
therefore be the bearer of a potentially 
fine offspring, and wice versé. Proofs of 
this we see every day. Under-sized 
parents have usually sons and daughters 
of average stature, while just as frequently 
tall people have offspring smaller than 
themselves. This is the result of ‘‘re- 
version,” the unquestionable existence of 
which seems to me to knock Mr. Grant 
Allen’s “ preferences ” on the head. For 
how are we to know whether the object 
of your fancy is the representative of a 
desirable strain cr not? 
* 

And then who shall say what are the 
best types? What is- the standard of 
excellence to be? The young lady 
novelist gives us as her beau ideal a tall, 
lanky young man with an ebony mous- 
tache (if it is not golden), a graceful fall 
in his back, a languid manner, and a 
taste for ortolans and dry champagne. 
Is he the type to strive after? The male 
preference again may lie anywhere _ be- 
tween a soft partridge-like plumpness 
and the angularities of a “rational” 
bicyclist. | 


* & 
* 


Frankly, I am disposed to attach very 
little importance to sexual preferences 
which are mainly determined, I believe, 
by circumstances. Any healthy young 
man 1s capable of falling in love with any 
healthy young woman, tall, short, dark, 
fair, stout or lean, and the healthy young 
woman may be trusted to be equally un- 
prejudiced. The essential condition to 
young people falling in love is that they 
should be thrown into each other’s society. 
This is the theory of the French system 
of marriage which, when the couple are 
fairly matched in age and other qualities 
apart from fortune, produces excellent re- 
sults. It is true there is a good deal of 
divorce in France, but that 1s because the 
process is easy. Of conjugal infidelity, I 
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do not know that there is more than in 
England on the whole. We are apt to be 
deceived in this matter by the prevailing 
tone of the French novel. Over the 
greater part of the world the French 
system, which may be defined as selec- 
tion by parents or go-betweens, is prac- 
tised, and it is difficult to suppose that 
the majority of the human race have all 
these thousands of years been going on 
the wrong tack in their matrimonial 
affairs. 
** 

In our apparently free system of select- 
ing partners, chance is still the sole ar- 
biter. Any average man or woman 
placed in a conspicuous position is sure 
to attract the admiration of other average 
members of the opposite sex. This is 
the secret of that homage which is paid 
to actors and actresses on the stage, to 
the heroes of the battlefield, and generally 
to all people who for any reason are 
placed upon a pedestal where they can 
be seen by large numbers of their con- 
temporaries. The ‘“ beauty man” of the 
stage would pass unnoticed in the street. 
In private life, ie would boast the limited 
number of conquests rightly falling to his 
share. The beautiful actress off the 
boards—it will be noticed that every 
young woman on the stage is accounted 
beautiful, and so indeed she is, if sound 
of wind and limb—would command but 
a restricted circle of admirers. Broadly 
speaking a very good match is made 
when the average man mates with the 
average woman, and this means that for 
all practical purposes we might make the 
marriage of a nation by taking up all the 
marriageable people and shaking them 
out of a box in couples, like dice. The 
‘“‘profoundest interests of the race,” we 
need not trouble our heads about, because 
we don’t know what they are. 

nee 

It is amusing to see how every theo- 
rist on the subject of cvolution wants to 
mount the box and drive the human race 
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to the goal that he thinks best. The 
other day Mr. H. G. Wells attempted this 
feat. His view is that the natural man, 
being a slow breeder compared with the 
rabbit (and still more the microbe of 
London water, which is a grandfather in 
ten minutes), remains what he was in the 
age of unpolished flint instruments which 
itself was doubtless a very long age, as 
much (the author of Zhe Time Machine 
believes) as 100,000 years, on the most 
moderate estimate. All the difference 
between the hero of Locksley Hall or 
even Mr. Wells himself (according to 
Mr. Wells), and his remote ancestor of 
the stone age is due to education. It is 
curious to think that but for the accident 
of his having been taught the three R’s, 
and not much perhaps of the third R, 
Mr. Wells would have been chipping 
flint arrowheads instead of writing admir- 
able romances. That, however, is the 
theory of Mr. Wells himself. And mark 
what he would do. By dint of educating 
the culminating ape (you, I, everybody, 
Mr. Wells himself), he would lift humanity 
to such a level that it would at last “‘ attain 
and preserve a social organisation so 
cunningly balanced against exterior neces- 
sities on the one hand, and the artificial 
factor in the individual on the other, that 
the life of every human being, and, indeed, 
through man, of every sentient creature 
on earth, may be generally happy.” 
Nothing here about giving the “ sexual 
preferences” of Mr. Grant Allen their 
fling! No! Only let the School Board 
have its fling! That is Mr. Wells’ pana- 
cea. Aneducation rate of eighteenpence 
in the pound and the future of humanity 
is assured ! 
‘ 

For my part, I have no views about the 
future of humanity at all. I don’t know 
what the scheme of creation 1s, and I 
doubt whether Mr. Wells knows, or Mr. 
Grant Allen either. I agree with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer that the human mind 1s 
incapable of appreciating the Power which 
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lies behind the universe, though, unlike 
him, I do not pretend to define its objects. 
I rather imagine that having elaborated 
certain “laws” or principles of matter, it 
stands aside as an amused observer of 
what they lead to. ‘‘ Amused” 1s, per- 
haps, too human an expression for the 
case. We don’t know whether the Power 
in question condescends to being amused, 
though I feel sure that an anthropo- 
morphic Godhead (the three big Lord 
Shaftesburys of Matthew Arnold sitting 
up in the sky) would not be incapable of 
that manifestation of feeling, if it (or they) 
did not also weep. 


e @ 
® 


As, in outer space, there can be no up 
or down, so in the abstract there can be 
no right or wrong, and, therefore, as it 
seems to me, no purpose. But, as I say, 
I don’t know. We can only follow the 
course which appears to us to be best. 
I am pretty sure that we delude ourselves 
with the word “progress,” which is a 
favourite with most theorists about evolu- 
tion. Progress can be made only with 
reference to some fixed standard of ex- 
cellence in the universe which, as far 
as I see, fails us. It is like the lever 
which Archimedes wanted in order to 
lift the world. There is no lever and 
no fulcrum. Birth, life, and decay seem 
to be the universal law, and if this principle 
holds good with regard to human affairs, 
evolution may tend downwards as well as 
upwards. Ultimately, in fact, it must tend 
downwards. Whether we are still on the 
up-grade or not is a question that can only 
interest finite minds. I sometimes fancy 
that intellect is a sorry gift. The lower 
animals (as we call them) seem to enjoy 
a higher degree of happiness, on the whole, 
than educated man. Look at the cow 
chewing its cud inthe pasture, and then 
look at Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. H. G. 
Wells preoccupied with the destiny of 
their kind. 
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from persons of credit who have known him intimately for the past three years ; which 
again is some guarantee of good conduct. Then follows a week’s stiff examination by 
the Bishop and his Chaplains ; if he passes this test, well and good; if not, he is de- 
clined with thanks. Previous to this examination he must read a “Si Quis” on Sun- 
day, and in the face of the congregation, calling on any objectors to report their veto 
to the Bishop. Finally, the Bishop himself calls upon the congregation assembled in 
the Cathedral to veto the election of any Parson offering himself for Ordination. 
Consequently, every Parson has received the best obtainable testimony to his qualifi- 
cations for ministerial work. He can hardly be called a fool. One of my friends is a 
well-known Examining Chaplain. I have seen what he calls his “ List of Subjects,” 
and :not even the promise of an Archdeaconry would induce me to submit myself to 
him for examination. 

Where, then, does the Novelist obtain his models? Is it from the forty-five per 
cent., or so, which does not come from “our ancient Universities ?” I cheerfully 
pause for hig reply, and shall. be glad to assist in. 
colletting his subsequent’ remains. Because many 
Parsons come from the Universities of Durham and 
London, to say nothing of the Theological Colleges. 

The modern Sir Walter has never yet drawn a real live 

Parson. This is what 1am told. My clerical friends 

grieve over this one blot upon his genius, while de- 

vouring his novels with avidity. They instance three 

notable caricatures of his; one in Zhe Children of me 
Gibeon, another in (I think) Beyond the Dreams of ee 
Avarice, a third in the man who folded up his robes in 

a neat parcel and iiiade‘a theatrical exit—things impos- » ro 
sible, they tell me, in any Cathedral. They say that ? 

no Vicar, of ordinary common-sense, would have Bins 98 88 
looked a second time at either of. these fantastical . 

creatures ; yet ‘they all obtained Curacies. They are passionately eager to know 
what the Bishops were about, to ordain such curious specimens, and how they 
(the Curates) managed to escape ordeals still green in the memories of these 
seekers after knowledge. But I know that Sir Walter has altered his mind lately, so 
far as his beloved East End is concerned. He admits that Parsons are not thread- 
paper duffers thereabout. R. D. Blackmore, too, who loves to poke fun at the tribe of 
Levi, never offends in this way, I understand. Also I learn that D. Christie Murray 
has drawn a real Parson in his Caffud 0’ Nat/s—an act of sheer foolishness on his part. 
With a wild disregard for his reputation he has set lance in rest against accepted 
traditions. I invite the Members of the Idlers’ Club to mourn for David Christie 
Murray. . 

The ladies are worst of all. I mention no names, because advancing years have 
left me only a few available locks. Their idea of a Curate (so far as one judges from 
their novels) is that of a man, with an exasperatingly everlasting simper, who is useful 
for tea-parties, bazaars, clothing-clubs, tennis, and flirtation. ‘They still believe that 
he is a convenient receptacle for any number of pairs of slippers, and dwell ecstatically 
upon the heavenly order of his delightful sermons. Also, they can depend upon him 
to fill an eleventh-hour gap at a dinner-table, where he is expected to make himself 
generally useful. This is the sort of thing which makes the Curate of real life kick 
and say things which ought to be immediately reported to his Diocesan, No item in 
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Just as he sat down to write to the Bishop accepting the inferior living, in came a 
message to say that the old clergyman was dead. ‘‘ Father, I thank Thee,” said the 
self-seeking cleric, and immediately accepted the better living. I may mention that 
he had had the old clergyman’s house watched for a fortnight in order to get the first 
news of his death. This, of course, is an extreme case, and would not be credited 
for a moment in fiction, but looked upon as a caricature. 

With regard to the stage cleric, you have only to go and see Zri/by to get an 
answer to the question. The clergyman in that play is “on” for a few minutes only ; 
but he looks at questionable photographs, evinces a prurient curiosity, and sug- 
gestively conveys to the audience that the cloth is but an accident with him. Give 
him opportunity and he will rollick with the wildest of laymen. 

To come down to modern instances in fiction, Mr. H. G. Wells’ clerics in the 
Wonderful Visit are very finely drawn. The loveable Vicar, with his passion for 
collecting, and the darkly suspicious Curate are equally true to life. Take, for instance, 
the scene between the Vicar and the Angel : 

‘‘ What is this ?’ said the Angel abruptly. 

**¢ That’s a stuffed kingfisher, I killed it.’ 

**¢ Killed it !’ 

**¢Shot it,’ said the Vicar, ‘ with a gun.’ 

““¢Shot. As you did me ?’ 

**T didn’t kill you, you see. Fortunately.’ 

“ ¢Ts killing making like that ?’ ‘ 

“ «Ina way.’ 

‘*Dear me. And you wanted to make me like that—wanted to put glass eyes in 
me and string me up ina tte case full of ugly green and brown stuff?’ 

‘** You see,’ said the Vicar, ‘I take an interest in birds, and I—(ahem)—collect 
them. I wanted a specimen : 

“, « « TheAngelthought fora minute. ‘Do you often 4://?’ he asked the Vicar.” 

But in most modern books “the fool curate” is a stock character, and is easily 
caricatured, On the whole, I am inclined to think that for every well-drawn clergy- 
man on the stage or in fiction, you get about a dozen caricatures. This seems to me 
a tolerably fair proportion of the facts of the case in real life. 

® * & ¢ * 





As to the clergymen whom we meet in Fielding, and in Alden says 
Thackeray’s Esmond and the Virginians, my own belief is that no clergyman 18 
they are faithful, as well as delightful, portraits. But then, I was Bie anise 
not born until almost the end of the eighteenth century, and I se cena 
therefore cannot say of my own knowledge what sort of men the clergymen of Field- 
ing’s day, and of the days of Esmond and the Warrington brothers, really were. So 
far as the clergymen of contemporary fiction are concerned, I can, at this moment, 
recall very few who seem tobe caricatures. “ Stiggins ” and “‘ Chadband ” are certainly 
caricatures, but I deny that they were clergymen. They werea pair of scoundrelly hypo- 
crites, but they were not in holy orders, Barrie’s “ Little Minister” was a thoroughly 
good fellow, and I like him very much, but, speaking for myself, and, be it carefully under- 
stood, not for Zhe Jdler, I cannot call a meenister of the “ Auld Lichts ” a clergyman. 
There are quantities of “ meenisters ” in the other novels of the kailyard school, but no 
Anglican will admit that they are clergymen. Of course, I am extremely bigoted. At 
least I try to be ; and if anyone will show me how to be more bigoted than I am, I will 
extend to him my warmest thanks. _I will go to the stake, or I will even read one of Miss 
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’s romanees, sooner: than abandon the conviction. that a man is not a clergyman 
unless he is in holy orders. Of course, there are unpleasant clergymen, just as there 
are noble “meenisters,” but to draw an unpleasant clergyman is not necessarily to 
caricature him. There are Charlotte Bronté’s curates. They were not the sort of 
men for whose society one would seriously pine, but I do not imagine that they were 
caricatures. There are Bulwer's clergymen. To be sure they were not alive, 
being, like most of Bulwer's people, men in the astral form, rather than men of flesh 
.and blood ; but surely they could not be classed as caricatures. If I recollect aright, 
Miss Broughton has given us only one or two clergymen. I should not like to: meet 
either of them at a tea-party, but I will not admit that Miss Broughton ever caricatured 
anyone, though she created a number of eccentric, but entirely real people. Perhaps 
Thackeray’s Charles [foneyman was a caricature. and there can be but little doubt 
that the clergyman who figures in the latter part of Zri‘by Was .a gross Caricature. 
Then, again, the clergyman mentioned in Tess, who refused to bury Tess’s baby on 
the ground that it was unbaptized, was a caricature, for there is not a clergyman in all 
England, whether Anglican or Roman, who would deny that Tess’s baptism of her 
baby was perfectly valid. Still, these few instances of real or possible caricature do 
not affect the fact that, as a rule, no clergyman i is caricatured in English fiction. 

The reason is plain. No writer cares.to, array against himself the great body of 
English novel readers. If he were to caricature a clergy- 
man he would wound the feelings of thousands of devout 
people, who would ever after carefully abstain from buying 
his books. This may not be a very lofty motive, but. it is a 
sufficient one to keep the novelist from caricaturing ‘the clergy. 
Then, again, there are novelists who, from conscientious 
motives, abstain from caricaturing clergymen. Sir Walter 
Besant has again and again shown his, ‘detestation of what 

_ he erroneously imagines to be “ Ritualism,” but he does not 
_ caricature even the Ritualist. It may be that the clergy are 
caricatured in the novels written by New Women, but I have 
never found time to read them, and therefore Ihave no know- 
ledge of the way in which the New Woman treats the. clergy. 
I am told that she is in the habit of ridiculing marriage as 
it is generally understood, and hence she would naturally ridi- 
cule clergymen who perform the marriage ceremony. But the question put to me was 
limited to the ‘clergymen of fiction,” and I have yet to learn that the vapourings of 
discontented women have any claim to be called by the honourable name of fiction. 
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Nobody really knows, and opinions only serve to obscure the 
Bensusan declares truth. There are many visible aspects of a clergyman ; there are 
"nobody knows. at least as many invisible. One must consider the clergyman 

as he appears to himself, as he appears to his friends, and as he 
‘appears to his enemies. The problem-reminds me of that famous brain-puzzling 
John of Oliver Wendell Holmes, because here also we must consider the clergyman as 
“he really is, .¢. in the eyés of his Maker; and at present our development doesn’t 
stretch so far. ‘To compare one thing with another it is as well to know something 
about both, and anybody who will follow up and amplify my arguments will discover 
that he knows nothing, or very little, aboutaclergyman. Then comes.another difficulty. 
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his fair hand with no success, because his heart was already given to a governess of 
no great wealth but immense amiability of temper, and her he married on the last 
page, and shared with her his fortune of #120 a year. Later, came a time when 
it appeared that clergymen had more strength of character than we had hitherto 
suspected, for they took to committing blunders, such as murder and arson and breach 
of promise, and, not being men to brag, kept it all very dark until one quiet Sunday 
evening when what must they do but go up into the pulpit and give to amazed 
parishioners, in lieu of a sermon, a frank record of life and crimes. Just now he is 
less in evidence, but when he does appear he is generally very muscular; he knocks 
people down all over the book, and he can put such a 
twist on the ball at cricket that mere laymen are bowled 
out before they know it. Meeting him in real life, one 
finds that he manages to call on people, and he does as 
much good as he can, sees that his poor are souped and 
blanketted, he remembers everyone’s complaint, never 
mixing them, and when he takes the chair at dinners, 
they sing with some truth when his health is proposed, 
‘For he’s a jolly good fellow.” He does it all so ad- 
mirably that seeing it is like seeing Mr. Charles Haw- 
trey act; it looks as if anyone could do it. But you 
just try. 

I know more than one clergyman in the East End 
who could have stood as a model for Father Sturt in 
Arthur Morrison’s new (and clever) book. When one 
thinks of the stolid persistence of these men, striding about their grimy parishes with 
a Humane Society belt ever ready to throw to those who are sinking in a sea of vice; 
and when one compares this with the elaborate care that most of us take to avoid doing 
good to any but ourselves, the feeling comes that it is pretty cheap humour to cast 
ridicule on any one member of their profession. 

This is why the newly-invented clergyman who appears in musical tarces with 
smoothly-parted fair hair and a vacuous countenance always makes one inclined to 
throw something. He generally brings on a carpet-bag, an article now kept exclu- 
sively for the stage and for his use ; he is very nervous in the presence of ladies, and 
smart young gentlemen in the army score off him as easily as anything. Ifhe sings, 
which is seldom, because he is generally hustled off, and his carpet-bag thrown after 
him, when the last repartee at his expense has been scored, it is generally something 
to the effect that— 

‘*In an omnibus I got (oh, it cost me such a lot), 
And I sat there munching quietly some cake, 
When in stepped a lady fair who sat down near me with care— 
She seemed to be unusually awake. 
The conductor came downstairs and looked in to take the fares, 
And then the lady hurriedly withdrew. 
She said she'd lost her purse, and, well I began to—hem, 
For unfortunately I’d lost mine too. 
Oh! I’m really very sorry I came to London town, 
It does seem such a——” 


The thoughtless laugh at this, but the judicious go out and buy guns. Everybody 


knows enough about the drama to tell Mr. Redford what he ought to do; and I 
declare that if I were Mr. Redford and I had a little blue pencil, I should draw a line 
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athwart all comic clergymen, place at the side a large sign to ‘ndicate deletion, and 
telephone to Covent Garden for a six-and-five-eighths laurel wreath for my own wear. 

But perhaps musical farces are not drama. They cannot be when one comes 
to think of it, because musical farces are alive, and the drama, so everyone says, is 
not. The number of Mr. Curdles who are going about at the present time saying, 
“The drama, my dear sir, is gone, perfectly gone,” is past counting. And yet Pinero— 
do you remember the Rev. Noel Price in Ze Hobby Horse—and Sydney Grundy are 
with us, and there are others whom we may trust to put clergymen, or any other men, 
on the stage, and to make them real, and to make them convincing. May all good 
dramatists live for ever! 

° >  °® * *® 


In the matter of parsons the stage but rarely holds the mirror | 
up to nature. The elements in the clerical character that lend Frederick Rogers 
themselves to caricature are many and strongly marked, and it is Sreacat lteatiod: 
not the fault of either actor or dramatist if the stage parson is often 
like the stage servant-maid without any counterpart in actual life.’ Intense earnest- 
ness is sometimes droll. The sincere cleric, without imagination and with a narrow 
mind, who honestly desires to be faithful in little things and who only succeeds in 
becoming passionately enthusiastic about trifles, or the worldy wisest, preaching an 
unworldly gospel, glorifying the saints and ascetics : 
in the pulpit, but preferring the Sybarites and the — 
sinners in the drawing-room, are intensely comic 
personalities, and a great temptation to those who 
would picture the humours of our. social life. The 
finer elements, and finer types of clerical character 
have not as yet been sufficiently studied by the 
dramatists, and are, moreover, difficult of treatment 
on the stage, and so, although the clergyman is a 
commoner object alike in the play and in the ~ 
audience than he was thirty years ago, he is only m fF 
occasionally a faithful picture, and in the majority !41.! 
of cases is simply an exaggerated impersonation o 
certain common and well accentuated clerica \¢ 
characteristics. Audiences enjoy a laugh at clerical foibles, but they prefer that 
the parson shall be a good man, and if he is on the side of the weak and helpless 
like Mr. Eden in J¢’'s Never too Late to Mend, his popularity is immense—far greater 
than that of. the ordinary character who does the same things; while if he is a 
hypocrite or a cad he is more bitterly hated than even the ruffan who tramples on his 
wife. As the hero of Adelphi melodrama (imagine such a thing if you can in the days 
of Benjamin Webster and Madame Celeste) he is a popular personage, but is hardly 
taken seriously. Audiences know very well he is only a variation of the ordinary 
type of hero, with nothing clerical about him but his dress. .The most carefully 
elaborated stage cleric is the comedy parson ; he is, and is perhaps meant to be, a cari- 
cature. Generally an archdeacon or a minor canon, he talks impossible platitudes ; 
impossible even for a clergyman. He seasons them occasionally with a little humour, is 
redolent of respectability and old port, and is invariably bullied by his wife. Audiences 
like him, there is enough of truth and common nature in the caricature to make it 
palatable. The dramatic possibilities that lie in spiritual heroism and spiritual con- 
flict have been finely indicated by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, but he has given us no 
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really great clerical study, though A/ichae/ and Judah were fine conceptions. George 
du Maurier—his pencil a magic wand, his pen but a conjuring stick—in his parson in 
Trilby has added only one more to the list of clerical caricatures, with none of the 
power or the finish that marks his caricatures elsewhere. 

In fiction the clergyman has better chances, and we know him in the modern 
novel as our great-grandfathers did in the books of Fielding and Jane Austen. There 
is more variation of type, but caricature only comes in of set purpose, or because thr 
author does not understand his character. The Church dignitary in the Szaners 
Comedy is like no cleric that ever lived, and from every clerical standpoint is an im- 
possibility. The finest clerical studies in present day fiction are, perhaps, those ot 
George Macdonald and Mrs. Humphry Ward. With Mrs. Ward the clergyman is the 
servant of society, with Dr. Macdonald he is a spiritual athlete wrestling with the deepest 
problems of the soul. Dr. Macdonald’s conception of the religious teacher is too high 
for caricature, but he has plenty of sly touches of humour at the littlenesses of religious 
people, as in the dean's wife who counts her husband among the saints because he 
stopped in the street to speak to a pauper. Of the parson as the parson paints him 
the mere layman is unwise to speak. Sometimes we understand our own order better 
than those who are outside it, and the clerical novelist now sets forth the ideals 
and the errors of his cloth. Mr. Crockett shows us better than any other clerical 
writer how finely tis can be done. For him the teacher of religion is a man with 
a man’s faults and weaknesses, gathering out of the blunders of life strength and 
sympathy to help those among whom he ministers. By the side of this ideal the 
priest is an archaism, and the society cleric an impertinence and a sham. 


® ® @ e & 


FF My experience certainly leads me to believe that it is not the 
. Frankfort ; : : 
Moore alleges that clergyman of fiction but the clergyman of fact who is a caricature. 
the clergyman of Every writer of books has had, I am persuaded, the same ex- 
fact is a caricature. ‘ ‘ : ; 
perience as has fallen to my lot, when the exigencies of his art 
have compelled him to bring a clergyman into some prominence 1n a story. In one 
book I ventured to describe a clergyman precisely as I had known him. He knew a 
good deal more about ’34 port than he did about the Thirty-Nine Articles, and he held 
peculiar views on the subject of the marriage ceremony. He was accustomed to com- 
plain bitterly of the amount of good that was being done by the pirated publication of 
a volume of his sermons in America. Although he daily received letters from persons 
in the States who had been induced to lead a new life through reading this volume, he 
had never received a single penny from the pirate-publisher. Could anything be 
more disgraceful ? he asked me more than once, while recapitulating his grievance. 
Nothing, I assured him ; but, latterly, after giving the question more careful thought, 
I have come to the conclusion that there are a few more legitimate grievances in the 
world than that of seeing sinners reformed without the agents obtaining a commission 
on the transaction. I need scarcely say that my portrait of this special clergyman 
was pronounced a gross caricature. Again, I referred to a clergyman—he was a 
Bishop—who had endeavoured, through the agency of his chaplain, to sell me an 
article to which he had referred as an “antique carved oak press,” and which I proved 
answered this description very well, only that it was not antique, it was not carved, nor 
was it oak. It was a writer in a paper with well-defined agnostic tendencies who de- 
clared that this story was a pure (only pure was not the word he employed) fabrication. 
It so happened, however, that every word of the story was strictly true, only I suppressed 
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its sequel, which was that the same Bishop had, a few days after I had proved that the 
article which he wished to dispose of to me was worthless, tried to sell it to a lady 
under the terms of his original description of it. Equally discredited was the story of 
the parson who had been engaged to supply the place of an absent brother, and who 
preached from the pulpit in which he had never previously stood the farewell sermon 
that his father had preached to a congregation to which he had been attached 
(spiritually) for forty years. Now, I was foolish enough to expect that these slight 
sketches of clergymen whom I had actually known would be accepted as true, simply 
because they chanced to be true. But, I repeat, every one of them was pronounced 
a gross caricature. Then I had occasion to introduce another clergyman into a 
novel, and I invented him—personally, as well as doctrinally—and yet he was 
‘received with a chorus of acclamation, and promptly identified with several well- 
known divines. What conclusion, then, must I come. to in regard to the question 
which we are considering, except that it is the clergyman of fact, and not the clergy- 
man of fiction, who is the caricature? The philosophy of the whole matter is very 
simple. The truth is that the commonplace parson*-of whom there are several— 
is nO more attractive as the subject of a portrait to the average writer of books meant 
to sell, than is a commonplace story. Readers who lead commonplace lives do 
not want commonplace stories; and a writer of fiction is only attracted to a study 
of peculiar parsons. Their peculiarities mark them out at once in his estimation as 
useful auxiliaries to the working out of a “plot” which the writer hopes will be 
something out of.the common. Hence the clergyman of fiction is nearly always . 
somewhat outside the experience of the majority of readers, and is therefore usually 
pronounced a caricature. Nature, and not the novelist, is, however, the greatest 
producer of caricatures, | 
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